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“ Patipãdesi me maggam tava fhanena, cakkhuma.” 


GENERAL NOTE 


ONE of my abiding memories of the days in the Nineties, when work under 
and with Rhys Davids became an essential part of my married life, was 
the foreground-presence of three interleaved volumes. These were Robert 
H. Childers’s Pali Dictionary (a copy bequeathed by him to my husband) 
and the Pali Text Society’s Journal for 1888, almost monopolized by an 
Index of Pali Names by the Swiss scholar Edward Miiller-Hess. Daily 
those interleaved pages were becoming ever more filled, to say nothing 
of marginal additions, so keenly did Rhys Davids record as soon as it 
appeared the New—or shall I say, the Newly-risen from the Once-had- 
been. 

Even then the question of loyal collaborators in the new Dictionary 
and that of raising funds to print it were exercising energy and patience. 
The Names Dictionary, as less yet otherwise important, he consigned to 
a list of desirable publications worthy to be included in the programme 
of the Indian Texts Series, a subvention which he had persuaded 
Lord Curzon, at a Calcutta interview, to make. In that list, to give 
prior place to the works of other men, he gave it a place so low down 
that its publication could not come within his lifetime. Others would 
garner and arrange what he had reaped. 

I did not find the assigning of this an easy task. For a scholar in the 
best sense the work was not creative enough. For the analytical scholar 
its range was too scattered in space and time. And the scholar is a hopeful 
animal who will accept work he has neither time nor serious intention 
to take up without delay. Meanwhile I had to nurse impatience and wait. 

Then a keen and gifted student, once my pupil, consented to fill the 
breach. With Dr. Malalasekera, to undertake is to will to begin work 
there and then. And now, working as men-of-will work, in the leisure 
intervals of an educational appointment, with yet another large task on 
his shoulders—the Mahavamsa-Tika, published in 1935—unbafiled by a 
temporary breakdown through over-work, he has come as editor of the 
Names Dictionary to see land ahead. 

He has naturally not rested content with the materials collected by 
Rhys Davids. That collecting came to an end with the end of an earth 
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life in 1922. Since that date the Pali Text Society has published 28 
volumes of first editions of texts, and some 14 annotated translations. 
And this is to say nothing of other contributions made elsewise, referring 
to names associated with Buddhist history. Nor is there yet an end to 
all that. For yet a few years the collecting of addenda will be necessary. 
None the less the hour for the book’s appearance is come, and I am 
happy to have been yet here to say so. 
C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS., 


PREFACE 


Dr. STEDE, the illustrious editor of the Pali Text Society’s Pali-English 
Dictionary, having said, in his Afterword to that great work: “ It will be 
worth the trouble to explore more thoroughly that range of civilisation 
which lies enshrined in the Pali Canon,” added in a footnote, ‘‘ In con- 
nection with this I may point out that one of the greatest needs of Pali 
scholarship is a Dictionary of Names . . . the Name Dictionary will be 
an indispensable supplement to the Word Dictionary.” That was in 
1925, when I was yet a student at the School of Oriental Studies, with the 
privilege of having Dr. Stede as one of my teachers. 

Somewhere in 1930 when, in the course of a letter to Dr. Stede, I casually 
inquired what progress had been made with the Names Dictionary, which 
(after the death of Rhys Davids), I knew he was keen to edit, he wrote 
back to say that owing to circumstances beyond the control of those 
most concerned, nothing further had been done since 1925, and that he had 
abandoned the idea of doing the work himself because he was far from 
being well and was very busy with his teaching at the School. He also 
indicated that there was much difficulty in getting someone else suitable 
to undertake the task. Thereupon I wrote to Mrs. Rhys Davids, as 
President of the Pali Text Society, offering my services in the compilation 
of the Names Dictionary, if I could be of any possible use. She replied 
very promptly and most encouragingly. The publication of the Names 
Dictionary, she said, was not in the hands of the P.T.S.; the work was 
to be included in the Indian Text Series, issued under the gis of the 
India Office in Whitehall. Now that her husband, by whom the Dictionary 
had been originally prepared, was no more, the choice of an Editor 
ultimately lay with the authorities of the India Office, though the P.T.S. 
would naturally have a large say in the matter. She would certainly 
recommend to the Council of India that the compilation be given over 
in my charge. 

There followed the usual inevitable delays, and it was not till July, 1931, 
that the India Office, in consultation with the Government of India, 
accepted Mrs. Rhys Davids’ recommendation and asked me to undertake 
the work. Meanwhile Mrs. Rhys Davids had, with remarkable but 
characteristic generosity, sent me, of her own accord, her husband’s copy 
of the P.T.S. Journal for 1888, containing Edward Miiller’s “ Index of 
Pali Proper Names,” interleaved with numerous additional references 
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entered by Rhys Davids himself. I was, however, at the time deeply 
engrossed with my critical edition of the Mahavamsa Tika (since published 
by the P.T.S.) for the Ceylon Government, and was therefore not able to 
devote much attention to the Names Dictionary till 1933. 

The original suggestion was that I should limit my “sources to the 
Tripitaka, the fifth century Commentaries on the Pali Canon, a few post- 
Pitakan works, published by the P.T.S., separately or in Journals, and the 
Milindapafha.” I was “ not to compile a Lexicon, but to follow in general 
the method adopted by Müller in J.P.T.S., 1888, giving, only in the case 
of the more important names, short translations from a few specified 
references, the material to go into one not very bulky volume.” Mrs. Rhys 
Davids was confident that the work could be finished in a year. I took 
advantage of a visit I paid to Europe in 1932 to discuss these matters 
with Mrs. Rhys. Davids, Dr. Stede, Professor Turner, Dr. Barnett, 
Dr. Sylvan Lévi and other eminent Orientalists, and with the authorities 
of the India Office. As a result of these discussions the original scheme was 
considerably modified, and I was enabled to give myself greater freedom 
in the selection of sources and in following my own preferences in the 
treatment of the materials. 

When I came to examine the materials at my disposal I found that 
I had undertaken a truly stupendous task. Muiller’s plan, in general, was 
to give a name and a description of it, followed by a series of references— 
e.g., “ Yasa, son of Kākaņdaka; took a principal part at the Council of 
Vesali, C. xii. 1, 1 et seg., 2. 1 et seqg.; Smp. 293, 312; Dpv. v. 23; Mah. 15-19, 
42.” In his bibliography he indicated that he had indexed the Vinaya 
Pitaka, the Majjhima, Anguttara and Samyutta Nikāyas, the Mahāpari- 
nibbana and Samajfifiaphala Suttas of the Digha Nikaya, the Sutta Nipata, 
the Thera- and Theri-githa, Udaina, Buddhavamsa, Cariydpitaka, 
Dhammapada (text only), the Jataka, Puggalapafifiatti, the Mahivamsa 
and Dipavamsa and the Milindapafha, and, of the Commentaries, the 
first volume of the Sumangala-Vilasini, the portion of the Samantapasi- 
dik& quoted in Vol. III. of Oldenberg’s Vinaya, and a few extracts from 
the Paramatthadipani on the Udāna and Thera- and Theri-githa. I soon 
discovered, however, that except in the case of the Vinaya Pitaka and the 
Dipavamsa there were numerous and serious omissions. 

Rhys Davids, in his interleaved copy of Miiller’s Index, had inserted 
a very large number of fresh names and numerous additional references 
in the case of names already included by Miiller. This lightened my task 
considerably, but not to the extent I should have desired. For it is a 
well-known fact that a scholar’s collectanea, however carefully prepared, 
can be used, if at all, by another only after a great deal of trouble and 
with extreme caution. Everyone has his peculiar intentions and his 
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peculiar methods in the handling and arrangement of scientific materials. 
I found, for instance, that I could not verify numerous references because 
of the absence of a “key” to some of Rhys Davids’ abbreviations. Of 
the Indexes to the volumes published by the P.T.S. only those of the 
Anguttara, Samyutta and Majjhima Nikayas and the Sutta Nipata 
Commentary were found to be at all adequate, but even in these cases 
I soon discovered that if I relied solely on the passages referred to in the 
Indexes, without knowing what went before in the context and what 
followed, I should miss a great deal of valuable information and run grave 
risk of inaccuracy. As a result of these considerations, I decided that 
the only safe course to adopt would be to go through the books myself 
and make my own indexes and notes. And this I did, except in the case 
of the Vinaya Pitaka, where I found Miiller’s Index unimpeachable. As 
regards the Commentaries, the indexes both of the P.T.S. volumes and 
those issued in the Simon Hewavitarne Bequest Series were quite un- 
satisfactory. It will be seen, therefore, that I hold myself entirely re- 
sponsible for the accuracy (or otherwise) of the references contained in this 
Dictionary. 

The work in its present form includes, besides other materials, informa- 
tion obtained from the whole of the Tipitaka and all the Commentaries 
thereon. It was my intention, at first, to index the Tikas as well, but 
after reading through several of them I decided that the additional material 
to be gleaned from them would not be sufficient recompense for the trouble 
and inevitable delay involved. There was also the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactorily uniform editions of the Tikas, in spite of the great attention 
apparently devoted to these texts in Burma. Among non-Canonical 
works, I have included, besides the Milindapafiha, the Mahavamsa, Dipa- 
vamsa, Mahabodhivamsa, Saésanavamsa, Gandhavamsa, and the Sasana- 
vamsadipa. I have also included the Cilavamsa, chiefly in order to 
complete the information contained in the Mahavamsa, and the Maha- 
vamsa Tika, because it contains valuable data regarding names occurring 
in the Mahivamsa. It was suggested, while the work had made consider- 
able progress, that I should not forget the many short volumes in P.T.S. 
Journals—e.g., the Jinacarita, Dathavamsa, etc. References to some of 
them are already given in the main body of the Dictionary, while others 
will be given in the Appendix, at the end of the second Volume. I have 
attempted to give the names of all Suttas and Jatakas and of Pali works 
of any literary importance written in India, Burma and Ceylon, prior to 
about 1700 a.c. With regard to these works it was not my intention to do 
more than merely mention their names; for further details concerning them 
reference should be made to Bode’s Pali Literature of Burma and my Pali 
Literature of Ceylon, both published by the R.A.S. in their Prize Publica- 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


P.T.S. means published by the Pali Text Society. 

SHB. means published in the Simon Hewavitarne Bequest Series (Colombo). 

A=Anguttara Nikaya, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

AA.=Manorathapirani, Anguttara Commentary, 2 vols. (S.H.B.). 

Abh8.=Abhidhammatthasangaha (P.T.S. Journal, 1884). 

Anagat.—=Anagatavamsa (P.T.S. Journal, 1886). 

Ap.=Apadana, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

ApA.=Apadana Commentary (S.H.B.). 

AvS.=Avadana Sataka, ed. Speyer (Bibl. Buddhica). 

Barua: History of Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy (Calcutta). 

Beal: Romantic Legend of the Buddha (Kegan Paul). 

Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World (Kegan Paul). 

Bode: The Pali Literature of Burma (R.A.8.). 

Brethren=Psalms of the Brethren, by Mrs. Rhys Davids (P.T.S.). 

Bu.=Buddhavamsa (P.T.S.). 

BuA.=Buddhavamsa Commentary (8.H.B.). 

CAGI.=Cunningham’s Anct. Geography of India, ed. Majumdar 
(Calcutta). 

CNid.=Culla-Niddesa (P.T.S.). 

Codrington: Short History of Ceylon. 

Compendium=—Compendium of Philosophy (P.T.S.). 

Cv.=Ctlavamsa, ed. Geiger, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Cv. T'rs.=Cilavamsa, translated by Geiger, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Cyp.=Cariyapitaka (P.T.S.). 

CypA.=Cariyapitaka Commentary (8.H.B.). 

D.=Digha Nikaya, 3 vols. (P.T.S.). 

DA.=Sumangala Vilasini, 3 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Dath.—Dathavamsa (P.T.S. Journal, 1884). 

DhA,=Dhammapadatthakatha, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

DhS.=Dhammasangani (P.T.S.). 

DhSA.=Atthasalini (P.T.S.). 

Dial.—Dialogues of the Buddha, 3 vols. (Oxford). 

Dpv.=Dipavamsa, ed. Oldenberg (Williams and Norgate). 

Dvy.=Divyavadana, ed. Cowell and Neill (Cambridge). 

Kp. Zey.=Epigraphia Zeylanica (Oxford). 

ERE.=Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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Giles: Travels of Fa Hsien (Cambridge). 

GS.=Gradual Sayings, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Gv.=Gandhavamsa (P.T.S. Journal, 1886). 

I.H.Q.=Indian Historical Quarterly (Calcutta). 

Ind. An.—Indian Antiquary. 

Itv.=Itivuttaka (P.T.S.). 

ItvA.=Itivuttaka Commentary (P.T.S.). 

J.=Jataka, ed. Fausboll, 5 vols. 

JA.=Journal Asiatique. 

J.P.T.S.=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

J.R.A.S.=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

KhpA.=Khuddakapatha Commentary (P.T.S.). 

KS.=Kindred Sayings, 5 vols, (P.T.S.). 

Kvu.=Kathavatthu (P.T.S.). 

Lal.=Lalita Vistara, ed. 8. Lefmann. 

Law: Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist India. 

Law: Geography of Early Buddhism. 

M.=Majjhima Nikāya, 3 vols. (P.T.S.). 

MA.=Papañca Sūdanī, Majjhima Commentary, 2 vols. (Aluvihāra Series, 
Colombo). 

Mbv.=Mahäbodhivamsa (P.T.S.). 

Mhv.=Mahavamasa, ed. Geiger (P.T.8.). 

Mhv. T'rs.=Mahavamsa Translation, by Geiger (P.T.S.). 

Mil.=Milindapaiha, ed. Treckner (Williams and Norgate). 

MNid.=Maha Niddesa, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

MNidA.=Maha Niddesa Commentary (S.H.B.). 

MT.=Mahavamsa Tika (P.T.S.). 

Mtu.=Mahavastu, ed. Senart, 3 vols. 

Netti.=Nettippakarana (P.T.8.). 

NidA. See MNidA. 

NPD.=P.T.S. Pali-English Dictionary. 

PHAI.=Political History of Anct. India, by Chaudhuri, 2nd. ed. (Calcutta). 

P.L.C.=The Pali Literature of Ceylon, by Malalasekera (R.A.S8.). 

PS.=Patisambhidamagga, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

PSA.=Patisambhidémagga Commentary (S8.H.B.). 

Pug.=Puggalapafiiatti (P.T.S.). 

Pv.=Petavatthu (P.T.S.). 

PvA.=Petavatthu Commentary (P.T.S.). 

Rockhill: Life of the Buddha (Kegan Paul). 

S.=Samyutta Nikaya, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

SA.=Saratthappakasini, Samyutta Commentary. 

SadS.=Saddhammasangaha (P.T.S. Journal, 1890). 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS xvii 


Sās.—=Säsanavamsa (P.T.S.). 

Sisters—=Psalms of the Sisters, by Mrs. Rhys Davids (P.T.S.). 

Sp.=Samantapāsādikā, 4 vols. (P.T.S.). 

SN.=Sutta Nipata (P.T.S.). 

SNA.=Sutta Nipata Commentary, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Svd.=Sdsanavamsadipa, by Vimalasara Thera (Colombo, 1929). 

Thag.=Theragatha (P.T.S.). 

ThagA.—Theragatha Commentary, 2 vols. (S.H.B.). 

Thig.—=Therigatha (P.T.S.). 

ThigA=Therigétha Commentary (P.T.S.). 

Thomas: The Life of Buddha (Kegan Paul). 

Ud.=Udina (P.T.S.). 

UdA.=Udana Commentary (P.T.S.). 

VibhA.=Sammoha-Vinodani, Vibhanga Commentary (P.T.S.). 

Vin.=Vinaya Pitaka, 5 vols., ed. Oldenberg (Williams and Norgate). 

Vsm.=Visuddhimagga, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

VT.=Vinaya Texts, trs. by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, 3 vols. (Sacred 
Books of the East). 

Vv.=Vimanavatthu (P.T.S.). 

VvA.=Vimanavatthu Commentary (P.T.S.). 

ZDMG.=Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 


NOTE ON THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


AN effort has been made to avoid repetition as far as possible. Generally 
speaking, the information appearing under any particular word should 
not, therefore, be regarded as complete until reference has also been made 
to the words given in that article in Clarendon type. Reference should 
likewise be made to the Appendix given at the end of Volume II. 

The arrangement of words is purely alphabetical—+.e., according to 
the Pali alphabet. Cerebral 1 follows dental 1. There is great dis- 
crepancy in the texts regarding the use of cerebrals, especially | and n. 
Thus, a word not appearing in its place under the cerebral letter may 
be found under the corresponding dental and vice versa. 

There has been a certain amount of unavoidable confusion in the arrange- 
ment of words beginning with the Pali equivalent for the prefix meaning 
‘junior,’ as opposed to Maha. Reference should be made under all 
three heads, Cilla, Cilla and Culla, before the search for a word is abandoned. 

There is algo lack of uniformity in the texts regarding the use of the 
prefix Maha, Sometimes it is an integral part of the word, sometimes 
merely an honorific. It is necessary, therefore, to look—e.g., under both 
Sangharakkhita and Maha°—before the list of possible Sangharakkhita’s 
is exhausted. 

Potential trouble also lurks with regard to the hyphen. Generally 
speaking, the names of Jatakas and Suttas are given without a hyphen— 
e.g., Kapi Jataka, Kavi Sutta—and these words follow the usual order. 
Thus Kapi Sutta is given before Kapittha and Kavi Sutta before Kavittha- 
vana, Where a word is hyphened, either because it is a true compound 
or merely for convenience, it is regarded as a single word. The presence 
or absence of a hyphen affects the order, and a certain amount of circum- 
spection is, therefore, requested in looking for compound names, or those 
that appear to be so. 

The regnal years given for the rulers of Ceylon are taken from the 
chronological table in Geiger’s Translation of the Cilavamsa, Vol. II., 
pp. 1x-xv, and should be regarded as only provisional. A.C.= After Christ. 
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Akatafifiu Jataka (No. 90).—A merchant is befriended by a colleague in 
another country but refuses to return the service. The servants of the 
latter thereupon take revenge. The story is related to Anathapindika, 
who experiences similar ingratitude at the hands of a fellow-merchant.? 


1 J.i. 377-9, 


1. Akatufifiata Sutta.—One who is of bad conduct in deed, word and 
thought, and is ungrateful; is born in purgatory.! 


1 A, ii, 226. 


2. Akatufifiata Sutta.—Same as above.! 


1 A. ii. 229. 
Akatti.—See Akitti. 


Akanitthā devā.—A class of devas, living in the highest of the five 
Suddhavasa (Pure Mansions).1 In the Mahapadana Sutta* the Buddha 
mentions that he visited their abode and conversed with beings who were 
born there asa result of the holy lives they had lived under various Buddhas. 
In the Sakkapagha Sutta? Sakka speaks of them as the highest devas, and 
expresses his satisfaction that he, too, will be born among them in his last 
life. Buddhaghosa says they are so called because of their supremacy in 
virtue and in happiness, and because there are no juniors among them 
(sabbeh’eva sagunehi ca bhavasampattiya ca yettha n’atth’ettha kanitthatr 
akanittha).4 In the Visuddhimagga (p. 634) their world is spoken of 
as a Brahmaloka where Anagamis are born and enter complete Nibbana 
(p. 710).6 The duration of life among these devas is 16,000 Kalpas.® 
Sometimes Andgaémis are born among the Aviha devas and finish their 
existence, in a subsequent birth, among the Akanitthas. These are called 
“uddhamsota.”” The Akanittha-bhavana is the upper limit of the 

1 D., iii. 237. pannaya ca Akanittha jetthaka sabba-devehi 

2 D. ii. 52 f. | panitatara deva (= DA. iii. 739)]. 

3 Ibid., 286. | 5 Also ItA. 40; DA. iii. 740. 

4 DA. ii. 480. VbhA. 521 [äyunā ca | 6 Kyu. 207. 

| 


7 DhA. iii. 289 f.; see also S. v. 201. 
1 


2 [ Akarabhanda 


rupavacara-bhimi®; it is also spoken of as the highest point of the 
universe, Avici being the lowest. Thus the quarrel among the Kosambi 
monks spread even up to the Akanittha deva,® as did the shouts of the 
assembly at the severing of the branch of the Bodhi tree.’° 


8 Ps. i, 84. 9 J. iii. 487. 10 Mbv. 150-1; see also Mil. 284. 


Akarabhanda.—A village in Ceylon dedicated by King Kittisirirajasiha 


to the Tooth-relic.4 
1 Cy. c. 23. 





Akalanka.—A Cola officer who fought against the Sinhalese army of 
Parakkamabahu I. during the latter’s invasion of the Pandu kingdom. 
1 Cv, lxxvii. 17, 55, 80, 90. 


Akalaravi Jataka (No. 119).—A cock belonging to a school of young 
brahmins had its neck wrung because it crowed in and out of season. A 
monk, who is inconsiderately noisy, is the cause of the story being told.! 
In the Dhammapada Commentary? the name of the story is given as 
Akäālarāävikukkuta-Jătaka, and is related of the thera Padhānikatissa, who 
is stated to have been the cock of the Jātaka story. 

1 J.i. 435-6. 2 iii. 142 f. 


Akitti (v.l. Akatti)—The Bodhisatta in one of his births. He was a 
brahmin magnate of Benares, who, after giving away all his wealth in 
charity, retired to the forest with his sister, Yasavati. When gifts were 
brought to him as homage to his holiness, he sought obscurity, and, leaving 
his sister, dwelt in Kāradīpa, then known as Ahidīpa, eating the leaves of a 
Kāra-tree sprinkled with water. By virtue of his asceticism Sakka’s 
throne was heated, and Sakka (Anuruddha in a previous birth), having 
tested him, and being satisfied that worldly attainments were not his 
aim, granted him various boons, including one that Sakka should not visit 
him any more and disturb his asceticism !* His story is given in the 
Cariyapitaka (p. 1), to illustrate danaparamita. In the Nimi Jäātaka? he is 
mentioned in a list of eleven sages, who, by their holy lives, passed the Peta 
world to be born in Brahma’s heaven. In the Jataka-mala® his name 
occurs as Agastya, but he should not be confused with the Vedic sage 
of that name.* Perhaps he belonged to the Kassapagotta, because, in 
the conversation related in the Jataka story, Sakka addresses him as 
“ Kassapa.” 5 


1 J. iv. 236 f. Kalikarakkhiya; and Angirasa, Kassapa 
2 J. vi. 99, the others being the seven | and Kisavaccha. See also KhA. 127 f. 
brothers Yamahanu, Somayaga, Mano- 3 No. 7. 


java, Samudda, Magha, Bharata and 4 See Vedic Index s.v. 
5 J. iv. 240-1, 


Akkamaniya Sutta ] 3 


Akitti Jataka (No. 480).—See s.v. Akitti. It was related at Jetavana, 
of a generous donor who lived at Sivatthi. This man invited the Buddha, 
and during seven days gave many gifts to him and to the monks. On 
the last day he presented the company of arahants with all necessaries. 
The Buddha praised the man’s generosity and told him how wise 
men of old shared their possessions with others, even when they them- 
selves had nothing to eat but kara-leaves and water.? 


1 J. iv. 236 ff. 


Akitti-tittha.—The ford by which Akitti crossed the river after he 


left Bendres.* 
1 J, iv. 237. 


Akitti-dvara.—The gate through which Akitti left the city. 
1 J. iv. 237. 


Akusala Sutta.—The man who is sinful in action of body, speech and 


mind is born in purgatory. 
1 Ai. 292. 


Akusaladhamma Sutta,—On the unprofitable and profitable states.? 
1 S. v. 18. 


Akusalamila Sutta.—On the three roots of demerit: greed, malice and 


delusion.? 
1 A.i. 204; of. M.i. 47, 489. 


Akodha-avihimsa Sutta.—On mildness and kindness, the verses being 


put into the mouth of Sakka." 
1 S. i. 240. 


Akodhana Sutta.—See Accaya-akodhana Sutta. 


Akkantasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he gave 
his ragged garment to the Buddha Tissa. Once he was born as a king 


named Sunanda.: 
1 Ap.i. 21l f. 


Akkamaniya Vagga.—The third section of the Ekanipata of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.* 
1 A.i. 5-6. 


Akkamaniya Sutta.—The uncultivated mind is an intractable thing 
and conduces to great loss; the cultivated mind has the opposite qualities,* 
1A.i. 5f. 


4 [ Akkosa Vagga 


Akkosa Vagga.—The fifth section of the Dasaka Nipata of the Angut- 


tara Nikāya.! 
1 A. v. 77-91. 


1. Akkosa Sutta.—Preached to Akkosaka-Bhāradvāja to the effect that 
insults hurled at those who revile not come back to the reviler, just as 
gifts of hospitality not accepted by the guests are left behind with the 


host. 
1 S.i. 161 £. 


2. Akkosa Sutta.—On the five evil results that attend a monk guilty 


of reviling others.* 
1 A. iii. 252. 


Akkosaka-Bharadvaja.—A brahmin of Rājagaha who—incensed that 
his eldest brother, a member of the Bhāradvāja clan and, probably its 
head,* had been converted by the Buddha—visits the Buddha and 
insults him. Later he is himself converted and becomes an arahant.? 
The soubriquet of Akkosaka was given him by the Sangitikara to dis- 
tinguish him as the author of a lampoon of 500 verses against the Buddha.? 
Asurindaka-Bharadvaja was his younger brother’; he had two others, 
Sundari Bharadvajaé and Bilangika-Bharadvaja, who also became con- 
verts and, later, arahants.® 


1 KS.i. 201, n. 4; seealso s.v. Dhanafi- 3 SA. i. 177. 
jani. 4 Ibid.,i. 178. 
2 S.i. 161 f.; MA i. 808. 5 DhA. iv. 163. 


Akkosaka-Bhāradvāja Vatthu.—The story of Akosaka-Bharadvaja 


given above.’ 
1 DhA. iv. 161 f. 


Akkosaka Vagga.—The twenty-second section of the Paficakanipata 
of the Anguttara Nikaya.? 

1 A. iii. 252-6. 

Akkhakkhayika.—A famine in the mountain-region of Kotta in 
Ceylon, during the reign of Dutthagamini. The king sold his earrings 
and procured a meal for five khindsava theras.1_ The famine was so 
called because nuts called akkha (Terminalia Bellerica) were eaten, which 
at other times were used as dice. In the Atthakatha, quoted by the 
Mahavamsa Tika,’ the famine is called Pasanachataka. 


1 Mhv, xxxii. 29-30. 2 p. 593. 
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Akkhakhanda.—A section of the Vidhurajdtaka which deals with 
events leading up to the surrendering of Vidhura by the king, when the 
latter lost his wager with Punnaka.* 

1 J. vi. 286. 


Akkhana Sutta.—On the eight inopportune occasions for the living 


of the higher life.? 
1 A, iv. 225 f. 


1. Akkhanti Sutta.—The five evil results of the want of forbearance. 
1 A. iii. 254. 


2. Akkhanti Sutta.—The same as above with slight variations in detail. 
1 A. iii. 255. 


Akkhama Sutta.—The qualities which an elephant used by the king 
should have and similar qualities that should be possessed by a monk.! 
1 A. iii. 157 f. 


Akkhara-Kosa.—See Ekakkhara Kosa. 


Akkharamala.—A short treatise in Pali stanzas on the Pali and Sinhalese 
alphabets, by Nagasena, a Ceylon scholar of the eighteenth century.’ 
1 P.L.C., 285. 


Akkharavisodhani,—A late Pali work written in Burma.? 
1 Sas. 154. 


Akkhipuja.—A festival held by Asoka in honour of the Buddha when 
Mahakala created for him a figure of the Buddha. The festival lasted 
for seven days." The Mahavamsa Tika explains it by saying that the 
king fasted for seven days, standing gazing at the figure with unwinking 
eyes. But even at the time of the Tika there seems to have been un- 
certainty regarding the meaning of the word.? 


1 Mhv. v. 94. 2 See MT. 209 f. 


Akhilā.—Chief woman disciple of Sikhř; the Commentary calls her 
Makhilā.? 
1 Bu. xxi. 21. 2 BuA. 204; also J.i. 41. 


Agati Sutta.—Three discourses on agati and gati—here defined as 
wrong action done under the influence of desire, hate or delusion— 
and its opposite, right action.’ 

1 A. ii. 18f. 
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Agada.—Cakkavatti, sixteen times in succession; Subāhu Thera in a 


previous birth.! 
1 ThagA.i. 124. 


Agahya Sutta.—Devas and men delight in objects, sounds, etc., but, 
through the instability of these, they live in sorrow. 


1S. iv. 126 f. 


1. Agarava Sutta.—On the five qualities that make a monk rebellious 
and unamenable to discipline.* 


1 A.iii. 7f. 


2. Agārava Sutta.—A monk who is rebellious will never lead the 
higher life nor attain in the end to peace of mind.! 


1 A.iii. l4f. 


3. Agārava Sutta.—The rebellious monk will never live according to 
the dhamma, nor thereby ultimately win insight. 


1 A.iii. 15 f. 


Agāriya Vimāna.—A palace in the Tavatimsa world, occupied by a 
couple who, as humans in Rajagaha, had done many deeds of piety. 
1 Vv. vi.; VvA. 286-7. 


Aggafina Sutta.—Twenty-seventh of the Digha Nikaya.t It is a 
kind of Buddhist book of Genesis, dealing, among other things, with the 
evolution of the world, of man and of society. The pretensions of the 
brahmins to be the legitimate heirs of Brahma are examined and re- 
jected; righteousness is declared to be above lineage.? It was preached 
to Vasettha and Bharadvaja at the Pubbarama. 

The larger portion of this sutta (from the beginning of the genesis 
part to the election of the first king) is found in the Mahavastu.® 


1 D. iii. 80 f. Dial. i.105f. Cf. Madhura Sutta. 
2 For a summary of the sutta see 3 i, 338-48. 


Aggadhanuggahapandita.—See Cilla Dh’°. 


Aggadhamma Sutta.—On the six qualities requisite for the attainment 
of arahantship, which is the highest state (aggadhamma).? 


1 A. iii, 433-4. 
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Aggapandita.—A native of Burma and author of the Lokuppattipa- 
karana, written at Pagan in the thirteenth century. The Pitakatthamain 
calls the work Lokuppattipakasani.2. The Sasanavamsa® speaks of three 
monks by the name of Aggapandita: MahaAggapandita (evidently our 
author), DutiyaAggapandita (his saddhiviharika), and TatiyaAgga- 
pandita (his nephew), all of Arimaddanapura and all famed for their 
learning. 

1 Gv. 64, 67. 2 Bode, 16, n. 3. 3 74. 


Aggappasāda Sutta.—Mentioned in the Visuddhimagga* in reference to 
the epithet “ anuttara ” as applicable to the Buddha. 
1 į, 207; also Sp. i. 120 and KhA. 19. | is the same as the Garava Sutta. I think 


The sutta has not been traced. It has | it probably refers to A. ii. 34, the section 
been suggested (Vm. i. 207, n. 2), thatit | on the aggappasādā. (See Appendix.) 


Aggapīthaka-pāsāda.—A building in the inner city of Anurādhapura. 
It is said that when Iļanāga entered the city in splendour, after the 
festival at the Tissa-tank, his chariot was drawn by his former enemies, 
the Lambakannas, who were yoked to the chariot, and that the line 
thus made extended from the tank to the Aggapithaka-pasada.? 


1 MT. 646. 


Aggapupphiya Thera.—One of the arahants. In a previous birth he 
had offered flowers, from the top of a tree, to Sikhi, hence the name. Ina 
later birth he was a cakkavati named Amita. 


1 Ap. i. 229. 


1. Aggabodhi.—Son of Bhayasiva, of the Moriya clan. He became 
the viceroy of Mahanaga.? 
1 Cv. xli. 70, 93. 


2. Aggabodhi I.—King of Ceylon (4.p. 568-601), Mahanaga’s nephew. 
For an account of his reign see Cv. xlii. 1-39. He is sometimes identified 
with Bhayasiva’s son.? 


1 See Geiger, Cv., trans. i. 64, n. 1. 


3. Aggabodhi II.—King of Ceylon (4.p. 601-11). Nephew of Agga- 
bodhiI. Also called Khuddaggabodhi or Khuddaraja.? 


1 Cv. xlii. 38 f. 
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4. Aggabodhi III.—King of Ceylon (4.pD. 628 and 641), son of Silamegha- 
vanna; also called Sirisahghabodhi. He had to flee from the throne 


several times. 
1 Cv. xliv. 83-144. 


5. Aggabodhi.—Cousin of Dathopatissa IT. (a.p. 650-58), under whom 
he was Yuvaraja, ruling Dakkhinadesa.' 


1 Cy. xlv. 23. 


6. Aggabodhi.—Son of Mahatissa, claiming descent from Okkaka and 
Sanghasiva. He was independent ruler of Rohana.? 


1 Cv. xlv. 38-48. 


7. Aggabodhi IV.—King of Ceylon; also called Sirisanghabodhi; he 
reigned between A.D. 626 and 641 and died of an incurable disease.* 


1 Cy. xlvi. 1-38. 


8. Aggabodhi V.—King of Ceylon (a.p. 711-17), probably the eldest 
son of Manavamma.' 


1 Cy. xlviii.1 and lvii. 25; see Geiger, Cv. trans. i. 108 n. and 195, n. 2. 


9. Aggabodhi VI.—King of Ceylon (a.p. 727-66), son of Kassapa, 
brother of Mahinda I., and, at one time, ruler of Pacinadesa.! He 
became king under the name Silémegha.? 

1 Cv. xlviii. 32. 
2 Ibid., vv. 42, 60, 61, 76, 90; see Geiger, Cv. trans.i. 114, n. 2. 


10. Aggabodhi VII.—King of Ceylon (a.p. 766-72), son of Mahinda I. 
He was first ruler of Dakkhinadesa and, later, joint king with Agga- 
bodhi VI. He married Sangha, daughter of the latter, and became 
king on his death. 

1 Cy. xlviii. 39, 60, 61, 68, 80. 


11. Aggabodhi.—Maternal cousin of Sangha, wife of Aggabodhi VII. 
When Sangha, estranged from her husband, joined the nuns at her 
father’s suggestion, he ran away with her, but was later caught, and the 
family became reconciled. 


1 Cv, xlviii. 50, 60-1. 


12. Aggabodhi VIII.—King of Ceylon (a.D. 801-12), probably brother 
of Mahinda III.’ 


1 Cy. xlix. 43-64; see also Cv. trans.i. 126 n. 
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13. Aggabodhi IX.—King of Ceylon (A.D. 828-31), son of Dappula II." 
1 Cy. xlix. 83-92. 


14. Aggabodhi, a minister of Sena III., and ruler of Malaya. He built 


the Nagasala-parivena.* 
1 Cv. liii. 36. 


Aggabodhipadhanaghara.—A building erected by Aggabodhi IV. for 
the use of the thera Dathasiva. Several villages were made over for its 


maintenance.! 
1 Cv, xlvi. 11 ff. 


Aggabodhipariveņa.—A building belonging to the Jetavanārāma of 
Anurādhapura and erected by Potthasāta, general of Aggabodhi IV.? 
1 Cv. xlvi. 23. 


Aggalapura.—A city where Revata went on his way from Soreyya to 
Sahajāti, prior to the Council of Vesāli.! 
1 Vin. ii. 300. 


Aggavati Parisa Sutta.—On the three kinds of companies: the distin- 
guished, the discordant and the harmonious.! 
1 Ai. 242-4. 


Aggavamsa.—Thera of Pagan. He wrote a Pali grammar, the 
Saddaniti, in 1154.> He was tutor to King Narapatisithu of Pagan.’ 
The Gandha-Vamsa calls him a native of Jambudipa,* but his name occurs 
among the famous residents in the retired monastery of the northern 
plateau above Pagan, the cradle of Pali-Burmese literature.‘ 


1 Gv. 63; SvD. v. 1238; Sas. 74. 4 Forchhammer Report, p. 2; Jardine 
2 Bode, 16. i Prize Essay, p. 34. 
3 p. 67. 


Aggasāvaka Vatthu.—The chronicle of Sāriputta and Moggallana.? 
1 DhA. i. 83-114. 


Aggani Sutta.—The four perfections: of virtue, concentration, wisdom 
and release.’ 

1 A.ii. 79; see GS. ii. 88, n. 2. 

Aggalava Cetiya.—The chief shrine at Alavi! (hence probably the name), 
originally a pagan place of worship, but later converted into a Buddhist 
vihira. The Buddha stopped here on many occasions during his 

' SnA. i. 344; SAi. 207. 
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wanderings, and this was the scene of several Vinaya rules, e.g. against 
monks digging the ground? and cutting trees,? using unfiltered water for 
building purposes,‘ sleeping in the company of novices,> giving new 
buildings in hand. The Chabbaggiya are censured here for a nissaggiya 
offence.’ The Vangisa Sutta was'preached there to Vahgisa, on the occasion 
of the death of his preceptor, Nigrodhakappa.® In the early years of 
Vangisa’s novitiate he stayed at the shrine with his preceptor, and dis- 
affection arose within him twice, once because of women, the second 
time because of his tutor’s solitary habits, and later, again, through 
pride in his own powers of improvisation (patibhana).° Here, again, the 
Buddha utters the praises of Hatthaka Alavaka, who visits him with a 
large following, whose fealty has been won (according to Hatthaka) by 
observing the four characteristics of sympathy (sangahavatthiint) learnt 
from the Buddha. 

Many lay-women and nuns flocked there by day to hear the Buddha 
preach, but none were there when he preached in the evenings.” It 
was here that the Manikantha Jataka was related,® also the Brahmadatta 
Jataka,“ and the Atthisena Jataka,™ all in connection with the rules for 
building cells. See also s.v. Alavi. 


2 Vin. iv. 32. ° S.i. 185-6. 

3 Ibid., 34. | 10 Ibid., 187. 

a Ibid., 48. | 11 A, iv. 216-20. 
5 Ibid., 16. | 12 J. i. 160. 

6 Vin. ii. 172. | 12 J. ii, 282. 

7 Vin. iii. 224; | 14 J, iii. 78. 

8 Sn. 59 f. | 15 Ibid., 351. 


1. Aggi Sutta.—A number of monks go to the Paribbājakārāma at 
Sāvatthi, and have a courteous discussion with the Paribbājakas, who 
claim that their teaching is the same as the Buddha’s. The monks are 
unable to refute their claim and seek the Buddha’s advice. He tells 
them that the bojjhangas form the distinctive feature of the Dhamma 
and that the Paribbajakas, if questioned about them, would not be 


able to answer.! 
1§. v. 112. 


2. Aggi Sutta.—On the seven kinds of fires.* 
1 Aviv. 41. 


Aggika Jataka (No. 129).—The story of a jackal, who, when his hair 
is singed by a forest fire, pretends to be a saint of the name of Bharadvaja 
and eats the rats that trust him.? 


1 J.i. 461 f. 
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1. Aggika-Bhāradvāja.—A brahmin of Savatthi, of the Bharadvaja 
clan. The Buddha, while on his rounds, sees him tending the fire and 
preparing oblations, and stands for alms in front of his house. The 
brahmin abuses him, calling him mundaka and vasala. Thereupon the 
Buddha preaches to him the Vasala Sutta (or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Aggika Bharadvaja Sutta), and wins him over to the faith.1 The 
sobriquet Aggika was given to him because he was a tender of the sacred 


fire.” 
1 Sn. 21-5. 2 SnA.i. 174 f. 


2. Aggika-Bharadvaja.—A brahmin of Rajagaha, evidently different 
from the above, also a fire-tender. He prepares a meal for sacrifice, 
and when the Buddha, out of compassion for him, appears before his 
house for alms, he says the meal is meant only for one who has the 
“ threefold lore” (the three Vedas). The Buddha gives the brahmin 
another interpretation of the “ threefold lore ”; (see Aggika Sutta below). 
The brahmin, thereupon, becomes a convert, enters the Order, and, in due 
course, attains arahantship.? 

1 S.i. 166 f.; SA. i. 179. 


3. Aggika-Bhāradvāja.—The name assumed by the jackal in the 
Aggika Jātaka (qv.). 


Aggika-Bharadvaja Sutta.—Another name for the Vasala Sutta. 


Aggika Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha to Aggika-Bharadvaja (2). 
The brahmin exalts the knowledge of the three Vedas. The Buddha 
tells him that a mere babbling of Vedic runes does not make a brahmin 
of a man who is defiled within and is deceitful. He should have a know- 
ledge of former lives, of other worlds and of the higher lore (abhiññā) 
that gives cessation of birth. Aggika-Bharadvaja offers the Buddha 
the prepared meal as a fee for his teaching, but the Buddha rejects it 
because “the Buddhas do not accept wages.” The brahmin should, if 
he so desire, extend his hospitality to him for his holiness, and not for 


his ability to chant verses.* 
1 S.i. 166-7. 


Aggikkhandopama Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha while touring in 
Kosala with a large concourse of monks, the sight of a blazing fire being 
made the occasion for the discourse. It were better for a man to seek 
shelter in, embrace and lie down upon the raging flames than to live 
in the guise of a monk and accept the alms of the faithful while being 
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guilty ofevilconduct.’ Itis said that while the sutta was being preached 
sixty monks vomited hot blood, sixty left the Order in diffidence 
and sixty others became arahants.? The Commentary adds that the 
Buddha foresaw this result, and that later many of the monks, hearing 
of the discourse and fearing dire consequences for themselves, returned 
to the lay-life in such large numbers that the Order became rapidly 
depleted. 

It was to counteract this result that the Cilacchardsahghata Sutta 
was preached.® This sutta is mentioned as an example of a sermon 
based on some immediate experience, in this case, a fire.t It was preached 
by Mahinda in Ceylon, in the Nandana pleasaunce, on the day the 
Mahāmeghavana was gifted to the Sañghař; and also by Yonaka Dham- 
marakhita, in Aparantaka.’ 

The vomiting of hot blood, mentioned here, is made the subject of 
a dilemma in the Milinda.” 


1 A. iv. 128 f. 5 Mhv. xv. 176; Mbv. 133. 
2 Ibid., 135. 6€ Mhv. xii. 34; Mbv. 114. 
3 AA. i. 38-40. 7? p. 164. 


4 MA. i. 14; also AA, i. 32, 267. 


1. Aggidatta.—Chaplain to the King of Kosala, first to Mahākosala, 
and then to his son Pasenadi. Later he renounced the world and, with a 
large band of followers, wandered about Anga, Magadha and Kururattha, 
teaching a cult of nature-worship. The Buddha, seeing his upanissaya, 
sent Moggallana to convert him. Moggallana went to Aggidatta’s 
hermitage, but being refused shelter there, vanquished, by a display of 
wddhi-power, a nagaraja, Ahiechatta, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
and occupied the naga’s abode. While Aggidatta and his followers 
stand awestruck at this event, the Buddha appears, and realising that 
the Buddha is even greater than Moggallana, they pay homage to him. 
The Buddha preaches to them on the error of their ways. At the end of 
the discourse they become arahants.} 


1 DhA. iii. 241-7. 


2. Aggidatta.—A brahmin of Benares and father of the Bodhisatta, 
when the latter was born as Somadatta. The old man lived by ploughing, 
and one of his oxen having died, he decided, on the advice of his son, to 
ask the king for an ox. Somadatta, with great patience, trained him in 
all the formalities to be gone through in an appearance at court, but at 
the crucial moment when Aggidatta was making his petition to the king, 
he used the word “ take ” where he meant to use “give.” Somadatta’s 


same 





ne 
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presence of mind saved the situation.1 In the Somadatia Jataka the 
name Aggidatta does not appear. In the present age he was the thera 
Laludayl. 

1 DbA. iii. 124-5. 2 J. ii. 164 f. 


3. Aggidatta.—A brahmin of Khemavati, father of the Buddha 
Kakusandha. His wife was named Visakha.! 
i D.ii. 7; Bv. xxiii. 14; J.i. 42. 


4. Aggidatta.—See Gahvaratīriya. 


1. Aggideva.—Fifth son of Devagabbha and Upsagara,! and one of the 
ten brothers who were famed as the Andhavenhudasaputta. 
1 J. iv. 81 f.; PvA. 93 and 111. 


2. Aggideva.—See Aggibhagava. 


3. Aggideva.—A cakkavatti who lived eleven kalpas ago; a previous 
birth of Papanivariya Thera.’ 
1 Ap.i. 213. 


Agginibbapaka (v./. Agginibbapana), a cakkavatti of eighty-six kalpas 
ago; a previous birth of Manava Thera,’ also called (in the Apadana?) 
Sammukhathavika. 

1 ThagA. i. 162 f. 2 i. 158-9. 


Aggibrahma.—Nephew of Asoka and husband of Sahghamittéa. He 
entered the Order on the same day as Tissakumara, Asoka’s brother.! 


1 Mhv. v. 169; Sp.i. 51; Mbv. 102. 


Aggi-Bhagava.—A deity (probably identical with the Vedic Agni), 
worship of whom brought, as reward, birth in the Brahma-world. On 
the day a son is born, a fire (7atagg?) is kindled; when the son comes of age 
and wishes to renounce household life, this fire is taken to the forest and 
homage is paid to Aggi-Bhagava.* 

In the Nanguttha Jataka® the Bodhisatta, having received an ox as 
a gift, wishes to offer the flesh to Aggi-Bhagava, but thinking that the 
deity will not relish a saltless meal, he goes away in search of salt. He 
returns to find that the ox has been eaten by hunters, only the tail, one 
leg and the skin being left. “If thou, Aggi-Bhagava, hast not the 
power to look after thine own, how canst thou guard me ?’”’ So saying, 

1 J. i. 285. 2 Ibid., 494-5. 
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he quenches the fire with water and becomes an anchorite. In the verses 
of this context Aggi is addressed as Jataveda. 

In the Santhava Jataka,* too, the Bodhisatta is a votary of the deity. 
Once when he makes an offering of milk mixed with ghee the flames 
blaze forth and burn his hut, and thereupon he loses faith. In this story 
Aggi-Bhagava seems to be identified with Maha Brahma.‘ 

In the exegesis to the Bhuridatta Jataka,® the deity is spoken of as 
Aggideva, and mention is made of an enquiry made of learned brahmins 
by a king, Mujalinda, as to the way to heaven. In answer he is told that 
Aggideva is the brahmanadevata par excellence, and that he should be 
offered fresh ghee. See also Jataveda. 

3 J. ii, 43-5. 4 See also KS.i. 209, n. 4. 5 J. vi. 202. 


Aggimala (v./. Aggimali)—A mythological sea which stands like a 
blazing bonfire and is filled with gold.* It is one of the seas crossed by 
the merchants mentioned in the Supparaka Jataka. 

1 J. iv. 139-40. 


Aggimittaé.—One of the nuns who accompanied Sanghamitta to Ceylon.* 


1 Dpv. xv. 78; xviii. 11. 


Aggimukha.—A species of snake; bodies bitten by them grow hot.1 
1 DhsA. 300; Vsm. 368. 


Aggivacchagotta Sutta (v./. Aggivaccha Sutta).—Preached at Jetavana 
to the wanderer Vacchagotta on the danger and futility of theorising 
about the world, life, etc.1 The sutta is evidently so called because the 
simile of a fire is used. A blazing fire is visible, but, once extinguished, 
none can say whither it has disappeared. 

1M. i. 483 ff. 


Aggivaddhamanaka,.—A tank made by King Vasabha of Ceylon?! (v.l. 


Abhi’). 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 95. 


Aggivessa.—One of the guards of King Eleyya.’ Is this a gotta name ? 


(See below.) 
1 A.ii. 181. 


Aggivessana.—Probably the name of a brahmin clan, the Agnivesya- 
yanas, and the Ksatriyas who were so styled, took the name from their 
brahmin purohitas." The name is used by the Buddha in addressing 

1 Further Dialogues, i. 162 n. 
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Saccaka Niganthaputta,? and also Dighanakha Paribbajaka.*® In the 
Dantabhiimi Sutta* the novice Aciravata is thus addressed by Prince 
Jayasena, who visits him, and also by the Buddha. 


2 M. i. 229 f.; 237 f. 3 Ibid., 497 f. 4 M. iii. 128 f. 


Aggisama.—The thera Pupphathiipiya was born sixteen times in 
succession as cakkavatti and ruled under this name.} 
1 Ap. i. 156. 


Aggisima.—See Abhisama. 


Aggisikha.—The name borne by the thera Gatasafifiaka when in 
previous births he was cakkavatti three times in succession.* 
1 Ap.i. 127. 


Aggismim Sutta.—The five evil qualities of fire.? 
1 A. iii. 256. 


Aghamila Sutta.—On the root of pain.* 
1 §. iii, 32. 


Ankura.—Tenth son of Devagabbha and Upsagara,’ and one of the 
Andhakavenhudasaputta (q.v.). Ankura gave his share of the kingdom, 
won by the dasaputta, to his sister Afijana, and started in trade.? 
The Petavatthu? contains an account of Ankura’s later career. Once 
he took a caravan of a thousand carts from Dvaravati to Kamboja, led 
by himself and a brahmin colleague. On the way their water supply 
fails, but they are befriended by a yakkha of great power, who, in his 
previous life, had been one of Ankura’s trusted and loyal servants. 
Annoyed by the suggestion of the brahmin that instead of proceeding 
to Kamboja they should entice the yakkha back with them to Dvaravati, 
the yakkha appears before them in person, and in answer to Ankura’s 
questions, tells him that he had been a tailor in Bheruva, where lived 
the generous Asayha. When suppliants came in search of Asayha’s 
house, the tailor showed them the way. Impressed by the story, Ankura 
returns forthwith to Dvaravati, and spends the rest of his life, 60,000 
years,’ in acts of unparalleled munificence.* He is reborn in Tavatimsa. 

In the assembly of the devas who gather to listen to the Buddha’s 
preaching of the Abhidhamma, Ankura occupies a place in the back row,5 

1 J. iv. 81 f. to supply foodin his alms-halls and 60,000 

2 Pv. 23 ff.; PvA. 111 ff. youths to cut firewood. 


3 10,000 says DhA. (loc infra); Sp.i. 245, § 12 leagues away (DhA. iii. 219); 
4 There were as many as 3,000 cooks | 10 leagues away (Pv. 28, v. 65.) 
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while Indaka, who had given but one spoonful of rice to Anuruddha Thera, 
sits quite close to the Buddha. The Buddha notices this and remarks 
that Indaka had been lucky in finding a worthy donee; the recipients 
of Ankura’s gifts had not been distinguished for their holiness. Gifts 
should, therefore, be given discriminately. At the end of this discourse 
Ankura becomes a sotapanna.® 

6 DhA. iii. 222; ibid., iv. 82. See also Liiders, ZDMG. 58, 700. 


Ankura Vatthu.—The story of Ankura.' 
1 DhA. iv. 80-2. 


AnkurapetaVatthu.—See Ankura, According to MA. (i. 225) and DA. 
(i. 178), in this story the word brahmacariya is used to mean veyydvacca 
(service). 


Ahkolaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he had offered 
an ahkola-flower to Siddatha Buddha. Once, thirty-six kalpas ago, 
he was a cakkavatti named Devagajjita.' 


1 Ap. i. 199. 


Ankolaka-pupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he had 
made an offering of an ankola-flower to the Buddha Paduma.? In the 
ThagA.” the Apadana verses are attributed to the thera Aniipama, with 
whom he is probably to be identified. 


1 Ap. i. 287. 2 i, 335-6. 


1. Ahga. (See also Anga.)—One of the stock list of the sixteen 
Powers or Great Countries (Mahajanapada), mentioned in the Pitakas.! 
It was to the east of Magadha, from which it was separated by the River 
Campa, and had as its capital city Campa, near the modern Bhagalpur.? 
Other cities mentioned are Bhaddiya’ and Assapura.‘ 

The country is generally referred to by the name of its people, the 
Angi, though occasionally® the name Ahgarattha is used. In the 
Buddha’s time it was subject to Magadha, whose king Bimbisara was, 


1 E.g., A.i. 213; iv. 252, 256, 260. The | see also Mtu. i. 34 and i. 198; and Lal. 
countries mentioned are Afiga, Magadha, , 24 (22). 
Kasi, Kosala, Vajji, Malla, Ceti, Vamsa, | 2 Cunningham, pp. 546-7. 
Kuru, Paficaéla, Maccha, Surasena, Assaka, 3 DA. i. 279; DhA. i. 384. 
Avanti, Gandhara, and Kamboja. Other | 4&M.i. 271. 
similar lists occur elsewhere, e.g. D.ii., 5° E.g., DhA.i. 384. 
200 (where ten countries are mentioned); | 8 ThagA, i. 548. 
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we are told, held in esteem also by the people of Anga,’ and the people 
of the two countries evidently used to pay frequent visits to each other.® 

We never hear of its having regained its former independence, and 
traditions of war between the two countries are mentioned.® 

In the Buddha’s time the Ahgaraja was just a wealthy nobleman, and 
he is mentioned merely as having granted a pension to a brahmin.” 

The people of Anga and Magadha are generally mentioned together, 
so we may gather that by the Buddha’s time they had become one 
people. They provide Uruvela-Kassapa with offerings for his great 
sacrifice.’ It was their custom to offer an annual sacrifice to Maha- 
Brahma in the hope of gaining reward a hundred thousand fold. On 
one occasion Sakka appears in person and goes with them to the Buddha 
so that they may not waste their energies in futile sacrifices.” 

Several discourses were preached in the Anga country, among them 
being the Sonadanda Sutta and the two Assapura Suttas (Maha° and Cila°). 

The Mahadgovinda Sutta seems to indicate that once, in the past, 
Dhatarattha was king of Anga. But this, perhaps, refers to another 
country. Sona Kolivisa, before he entered the Order, was a squire 
(paddhagu) of Anga.™ 


7? MA. i. 394. 8 J. ii. 211. | 12 SA, i. 269-70. 

9 f.g., J. iv. 454; J. v. 316; J. vi. 271. | 38 Dial. ii. 270 n.; see also The 
10 M. ii. 163. | Ramayana i. 8, 9, 17, 25. 

1 Vin. i. 27. | 14 Thag. v. 632. 


2. Aùga.—King. Chief lay supporter of Sumana Buddha’; the Buddha- 
vamsa mentions Varuna and Sarana as Sumana’s aggupatthakaé and 
Udena as upatthaka. 

1 BuA, 130. 2 Bu. v. 28. 


3. Anga.—A king of Benares on whose feet hair grew. He inquired 
of the brahmins the way to heaven, and was told to retire to the forest 
and tend the sacred fire. He went to Himava with many cows and 
women and did as he was counselled. The milk and ghee left over from 
his sacrifices were thrown away, and from them arose many minor 
rivers, the Ganges itself, and even the sea. 

Later he became Indra’s companion.! 


1 J. vi. 203. 


4. Anhga.—King of the Anga country, between whom and King 
Magadha there was constant war, with varying fortunes. In the end, 
Magadha, with the help of the Naga king Campeyya, seized Anga and 


slew him.? 
1 J. iv. 453. 


18 [ Anga 


5. Anga.—One of the Pacceka Buddhas mentioned in the list in the 


Apadaina Commentary. 
1 ApA.i. 107. 


1. Afiga Sutta.—The five powers of woman: beauty, wealth, kin, sons 


and virtue.? 
1 §, iv. 247. 


2. Anga Sutta.—Systematic attention as potent factor for the seven 
limbs of wisdom (bojjhanga).? 
1 S. v. 101. 


3. Ahga Sutta.—Friendship with the virtuous as potent factor for the 


boyjhangas.} 
1 S. v. 102. 


4. Aùga Sutta.—The four limbs of sotāpatti: consorting with the 
good, hearing the good dhamma, mindful attention and practice ac- 
cording to the dhamma.? 

1S. v. 404. 


Ahgagama.—A tank built by Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cy. lxxix. 37. 


Ahgaka,—Given as an example of a name, Afigaka-manavo.1 
1 DA. i. 36. 


Ahganika-Bharadvaja.—Son of a very rich brahmin in Ukkattha, near 
the Himalaya. Having learnt all the arts and sciences, he left the 
world and practised penance for the purpose of obtaining immortality. 
He met the Buddha in the course of his wanderings and, having entered 
the Order, in due course acquired sixfold abhinna. 

Later he lived in a forest near the village of Kundiya of the Kurus, 
and the verses ascribed to him in the Theragatha! were spoken at 
Uggarama, near by, to some brahmin acquaintances who had come from 
Uttarapatha. 

In a previous birth he had met Sikhi Buddha and paid homage to him. 


1 vv. 219-21; ThagA.i. 339-41. 


Angati.—King of Videha; he ruled at Mithilā. His chief queen bore 
him a daughter Ruja, all his other 16,000 wives being barren. 
His ministers were Vijaya, Sundma and Alata. 
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He questions an ascetic, Guna, as to the various moral duties, and 
following his advice, devotes himself solely to pleasure. Ruja, however, 
is virtuous and tries to deliver him from his heretical beliefs, but it is 
not till the Bodhisatta—who had been born as the MahaBrahma Narada 
—comes down to earth in the guise of an ascetic, and frightens the king 
with descriptions of the various hells, that Angati is convinced of the 
error of his ways. 

He was a former incarnation of Uruvela Kassapa.* 

1 J, vi. 220-55. 


Anganakola.—A village in South Ceylon, the residence of Ambapasana- 


vasi-Cittagutta.? 
1 MT. 552. 


Anganasalaka.—A village given by Aggabodhi II. to the Abhaya- 
(giri-)vihara.* 
1 Cv. xlii. 63. 
Aùgamu.—A place in Ceylon identified with the modern Ambagamuva.! 
The Senapati Deva once encamped there.? 
1 Geiger Cv. trans. i. 298, n. 3. 2 Cv. lxx. 130. 


Angaraja.—The chieftain of Anga in the Buddha’s time. See Anga. 


Anga.—Chieftains of Anga, so called, according to the Digha Nikaya 
Commentary,’ because of the beauty of their limbs. Their name was 
customarily (rulhi-vasena) used to denote their country. 

1 1.279. 


1. Angani Sutta.—The five qualities of exertion (padhana).' 
1 A. iii. 65. 


2. Angani Sutta.—On the five qualities which a monk should have 
and the five which he should discard to complete his duties in the 
religion and attain its highest eminence.’ 

1 A. v. 16-17. 


Angarapabbata.—A blazing mountain of white hot coal, one of the 
tortures of the Mahaniraya.! 
1 Kvu. 597. 


Ahgika Sutta.—On the development of the fivefold Ariyan Samadhi:! 
1 A. iii. 25-9. 


20 [ Angirasa 


1. Ahgirasa (v.l. Aigirasa)—A name applied to the Buddha several 
times in the Pitakas.1 In the Commentaries three etymologies are 
given: Buddhaghosa says that “it means emitting rays of various hues 
from the body,” and that the word is therefore applicable to all Buddhas 
alike? Dhammapala adds that it signifies being possessed of attain- 
ments such as virtue, and also that according to some, Angirasa was a 
personal name given by the Buddha’s father in addition to Siddhatha.® 
It is, however, well-known that, according to Vedic tradition, the 
Gautamas belong to the Angirasa tribe*; the word, as applied to the 
Buddha, therefore, is probably a patronymic, in which case we have 
another example of a Ksatriya tribe laying claim to a brahmin gotra.® 

1 E.g., Vin i. 25; D. iii. 196; S. i. | that in AA. i. 381 Siddatha is referred 
196; A. iii, 239; Thag. v. 536; J. i. | toas Angirasa Kumara. 

116. 4 See Vedic Index s.v. Gotama. 


2 DA. iii. 963. 5 See Thomas: Life and Legend of the 
3 ThagA. i. 503. It is worth noting | Bhuddha, p. 22-3. 


2. Angirasa.—Another name (Angirasa gahapatt) for Asayha.! 
1 Pv. p. 25, vv. 23 and 27 ff.; also PvA. 124. 


3. Ahgirasa.—One of the ten ancient seers who conducted great 
sacrifices and were versed in Vedic lore.t The same ten are also men- 
tioned as being composers and reciters of the Vedas.” 

1 The others being Atthaka, Vamaka, , Bhagu. The list occursinseveral places, 


Vamadeva, Vessamitta, Yamataggi, | e.g. Vini. 245; A. iii. 224; M.ii. 169, 200. 
Bharadvaja, Vasettha, Kassapa and 2 D.i. 238. 


4. Ahgirasa.—A celebrated physician.’ Rhys Davids suggests that 
the connection of the name Angirasa with the physician is due to the 
charms against disease to be found in the Atharva Veda.’ 


1 Mil. 272. 2 Mil. trans.ii. 109, n. 3. 


5. Aligirasa.—A king, mentioned among the descendants of Mahasam- 


mata.’ 
1 Mhv.ii.4; and Dpv. iii. 6. 


6. Afgirasa.—An ascetic. The name occurs in a list of eleven ascetics 
who, because of their holy lives, passed the Peta world and were born 
in Brahma’s heaven.’ 


1 J. vi. 99. For the others see Akitti. 


7. Agirasa.—An ascetic, Angirasa Gotama, who was killed by the 
thousand-armed Ajjuna. The ascetic disturbed the animals when 
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Ajjuna was waiting to hunt, and the king, in anger, shot at him with a 
poisoned arrow.t This Angirasa is probably to be identified with 
one of the foregoing. 


1 J. v. 135, 144 and 145; DA. i. 266. 


Ahgirasi.—A term of affection (Radiant One) used by Pafieasikha in 
addressing Suriyavaccasa:} 
The Commentary? explains that she was so called because her limbs 
shone (ange rasmiyo assati Angirasi.) 
1 DP. ii. 265. 2 DA. iii. 701. 


Anguttara Nikaya.—The fourth division of the Sutta Pitaka, consisting 
of eleven nipatas (sections) and 9,557 suttas. The suttas are arranged 
in numbered lists, probably as aids to memory. Thus we find set out 
in order first the units, then the pairs, the trios etc., up to groups of 
eleven. This method of arrangement has evidently influenced the 
subject matter as well, for we seldom see any reasoned arguments. The 
lists are often curtly given and curtly explained.’ 

At the first Council Anuruddha was asked to be the custodian of this 
Nikaya of 120 bhanavaras and to read it to his pupils.® 

When the Buddha’s religion fades away, the first portion of the 
Sutta Pitaka to disappear will be the Anguttara Nikaya from the eleventh 
section to the first, and in that order.* 

It was also sometimes called Ekuttara.. The Anguttara Nikāya 
quotes the Parayana, which is evidence of its late compilation.® 

The Commentary to the Aiguttara Nikaya is called Manorathapirani. 


1 A. v. 361; DA.i. 23; Gv. 56. that the Ekottaragama Sitra of the 

? See also Hardy’s remarks, A. v. | Chinese is unlike the Anguttara Nikaya 
introd. p. vii. (A.i. introd. ix., n. 4). 

3 DA. i. 15; Mbv. 94. $i, 183 and 134; ii. 45. For other 

t MA. 881. quotations in and from the Anguttara 


* Mil. 392. It is worthy of note | NikayaseeA. v.,introd. p.ix.,nn.3and4. 


Anguttaratthakatha.—Quoted in the exegesis to the Jataka.! 
1 J.i. 131. 


Aùguttara-tikā.—By Candagomi, evidently an author of Ceylon.: 
1 Svd. v. 1201. 


Ahguttaranavatika.—By Sariputta, author also of Saratthadipani— 
Vinaya-tikaé (q.v.).? 
1 Gy. 71. 


22 [ Atiguttarapa 


Ahguttarapa.—A country north of the river Mahi, evidently a part of 
Anga on the other side of that river (Avga& eva so janapado ; Gangaya 
[Mahamahigangaya] pana ya uttarena apo, tasam avidiratta Uttara pati 
vuccattr).* 

It was here, in the village Apana, that the Buddha was staying when 
the Jatila Keniya came to see him; here also was preached the Sela Sutta.? 
From Bhaddiya (in Anga),® the Buddha went to Anguttarapa and thence 
to Apana.‘ 

The country was probably rich because we find as many as 1,250 monks 
accompanying the Buddha on his tour.’ 

Other suttas preached here are the Potaliya,® and the Latukikopama.’ 

Apana seems to have been the chief township, because it is always 
mentioned in connection with Anguttarapa. 


1 SnA. ii. 437. 2 Sn. 102 f. 5 Sn. 102 f. 
3 DhA. i. 384. ê M. i. 359. 
4 Vin. i. 243-5; DhA. iii. 363. l ? Ibid., 447. 


Angulimala (Angulimalaka).—A robber who was converted by the 
Buddha in the twentieth year of his ministry, and who, later, became an 
arahant.’ He was the son of the brahmin Bhaggava, chaplain to the 
king of Kosala, his mother being Mantani. He was born under the 
thieves’ constellation, and on the night of his birth all the armour in the 
town shone, including that belonging to the king. Because this omen 
did no harm to anyone the babe was named Ahimsaka.? 

At Takkasila he became a favourite at the teacher’s house, but his 
jealous fellow-students poisoned his teacher’s mind, and the latter, 
bent on his destruction, asked as his honorarium a thousand human 
right-hand fingers. Thereupon Ahimsaka waylaid travellers in the 
Jalini forest in Kosala and killed them, taking a finger from each. 
The finger-bones thus obtained he made into a garland to hang round 
his neck, hence the name Angulimala. 

As a result of his deeds whole villages were deserted, and the king 
ordered a detachment of men to seize the bandit, whose name nobody 
knew. But Angulimala’s mother, guessing the truth, started off to 
warn him. By now he lacked but one finger to complete his thousand, 
and seeing his mother coming he determined to kill her. But the 
Buddha, seeing his wpanissaya, went himself to the wood, travelling 
thirty yojanas,® and intercepted Anguliméla on his way to slay his 


1 His story appears both in the Maj- 2 The Thag. Cy. says he was first called 
jhima Cy., 743 ff., and in the Thag. | Himsaka and then Ahimsaka. See also 
Cy., ii. 57 ff. The two accounts differ | Ps. of the Brethren, 323, n. 3. 
in certain details; I have summarised 3 DA. i. 240; J. iv. 180. 


the two versions. 
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mother. Angulimala was converted by the Buddha’s power and re- 
ceived the “ eht bhikkhu pabbajja ’’* while the populace were yelling at 
the king’s palace for the robber’s life. Later, the Buddha presented 
him before King Pasenadi when the latter came to Jetavana, and 
Pasenadi, filled with wonder, offered to provide the monk with all 
requisites. Angulimala, however, had taken on the dhutahgas and 
refused the king’s offer. 

When he entered Savatthi for alms, he was attacked by the mob, but 
on the admonition of the Buddha, endured their wrath as penance for his 
former misdeeds. 

According to the Dhammapadatthakatha® he appears to have died 
soon after he joined the Order. 

There is a story of how he eased a woman’s labour pains by an act of truth. 
The words he used in this saccakiriya (yato aham sabbaññutabuddhassa 
ariyassa artydya jatiyd jato) have come to be regarded as a paritia to 
ward off all dangers and constitute the Ahgulimala Paritta. The water 
that washed the stone on which he sat in the woman’s house came to 
be regarded as a panacea.’ 

In the Agulimāla Sutta he is addressed by Pasenadi as Gagga Manta- 
niputta, his father being a Gagga. The story is evidently a popular 
one and occurs also in the Avadana Sataka (No. 27). 

At the Kosala king’s Asadisadéna, an untamed elephant, none other 
being available, was used to bear the parasol over Angulimadla. The 
elephant remained perfectly still—such was Angulimala’s power.’ 

The conversion of Angulimala is often referred toas a most compas- 
sionate and wonderful act of the Buddha’s, e.g. in the Sutasoma Jataka,® 
which was preached concerning him. The story of Angulimala is 
quoted as that of a man in whose case a beneficent kamma arose and 
destroyed former evil kamma.’ 

It was on his account that the rule not to ordain a captured robber 


was enacted. 
For his identification with Kalmasapada see J.P.T.S., 1909, pp. 240 ff. 


t Thag. 868-70. 8 J. v. 456 f.; see also J. iv. 180; SnA. 
5 iii. 169. ii. 440; DhA. i. 124. 

6 M. ii. 103-4; MA. 747 f. ® AA. i, 369. 

7 DbA. iii. 185; also DA. ii. 654. 10 Vin, i. 74. 


Angulimala Paritta.—See above; referred to also in the Milindapafiha 
(p. 151) in a list of Parittas. 


Angulimala-pitaka.—Given in a list of heretical works.} 
1 §A.ii. 150; Sp. iv. 742. 
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Angulimala Sutta.—Contains the story of the bandit’s conversion 
and the bliss of his deliverance.? 


1M. ii. 97 ff. 


Aearin Sutta.—The Buddha, as he walked about, sought the satisfac- 
tion, the misery and the escape that come from the earth element. He 
found these and discovered that they exist also in the other three 


elements.? 
1 S.ii. 171. 


1. Acala.—Thera. One of the eminent monks present at the founda- 


tion of the Maha Thipa.' 
1 MT. 526. 


2. Acala.—Assistant to the architect of the Maha Thipa.? 
1 MT. 535. 


Acala Cetiya.—The name given to the spot at the entrance to Sankassa, 
where the Buddha first placed his right foot on his descent from Tava- 
timsa.? 

1 DhA. iii. 227 (but see Appendix). 


Acintita Sutta.—The four unthinkables: the Buddhas, their musings, 
world-speculation and the point of action.” 


1 A. ii. 80. 


Aciravata.—A novice who had a conversation with Prince Jayasena 
on the life of the bhikkhu. Aciravata repeats this conversation to the 
Buddha who thereupon preaches the Dantabhiimi Sutta. The novice is 
throughout addressed as Aggivessana. 


1 M. iii. 128 ff. 


1. Aciravatii—A river, the modern Rapti in Oudh; one of the Pafica- 
mahanadi,’ the five great rivers flowing from the Himalaya eastwards 
(pactnaninna*) into the sea. During the hot season it ran dry, leaving 
a bed of sand.’ It flowed through Kosala, and at Savatthi an udumbara 
grove grew on its banks; it could be seen from the terrace of Pa- 
senadi’s palace.* To the south of it was Manasakata, and on its southern 
bank was a mango grove where the Buddha sometimes resided.6 The 

1 Vin. ii. 237. 4 Vin. iv. 111-12; SnA.i. 19. 


2 S. v. 39, ete. 5 D. i. 235-6. 
3 A. iv. 101. 
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Teviyja Sutta was preached here, and the Aciravati is used in a simile 
to prove the futility of sacrifices and prayers: it is of no use standing on 
one bank of the river and calling to the other bank to come over. 

In the river were many bathing places, in some of which courtesans 
bathed naked; the bhikkhunis did likewise until a rule was passed pro- 
hibiting it. The Chabbaggiya nuns, however, continued to do so even 
afterwards.’ 

The river was crossed in rafts®; it sometimes became so full® that 
disastrous floods occurred, in one of which Vididabha and his army 
were swept into the sea.” 

In sheltered spots monks and brahmins used to bathe," and once 
Sdriputta himself bathed there.1? The Sattarasa-vaggiya monks fre- 
quented the river for water-sports.7° 

Once the Buddha was told that the Pafieavaggiya monks were in the 
habit of seizing the cows that crossed the river." 

The elder Sivali stopped on the banks of the Aciravati while on his 
way to the Himalaya with five hundred monks.“ In the time of 
Kassapa Buddha the river flowed round Savatthi and, at the eastern 
fort, flowed into a wide and deep lake on which separate bathing places 
were made for the king, the people, the Buddha and the Order respec- 
tively.” 

The people on the banks were in the habit of casting nets for fish.” 
Near the river was Dandakappa, a Kosalan village, and while staying 
there Ananda bathed in the river with many other monks.” 

Two occasions are mentioned on which monks hit in the eye swans 
flying over the river. It was here that Pat&cdra’s child was drowned.”° 

Kapila was born here as a golden fish as a result of his evil deeds. In 
the Avadana Sataka” the name is given as Ajiravati, and according to 
1 Tsing (p. 156) means the river of the Aji (dragon). 


6 Vin i. 293; iv. 278. 16 AA. i. 139. 

7 Vin. iv. 259. f. 16 MA. i. 371. 

8 Vin. iii. 63. 17 UdA. 366. 

° D. i. 244-5; M. iii. 117; J. iv. 167. 18 A, iii. 402. 

10 DhA. i. 360. 19 J, i. 418 andii. 366. See also DhA. 
11 Vin. iv. 16]. | iv. 5 and 8f. 

12 AA. i. 315. 20 DhA. ii. 264. 

13 Vin.iv. 111-12. 21 Ibid. iv. 41; see also Kapila S. 

14 Vin.i. 191. 22 i, 63; also ii. 60. 


2. Aciravati—A canal which ran westwards from the Mahavaluka- 
gahga in Ceylon; from it flowed four other canals eastwards: the Sata- 
ruddha, Nibbinda, Dhavala and Sida.,! 


1 Cy. Ilxxix. 61-3. 
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1. Acela-Kassapa.—A naked ascetic. He visited the Buddha at 
Ujufifia in the Kanna-katthala deer-park and asked him if it were true 
that he disparaged all penance and reviled ascetics. Their conversation 
is recorded in the Kassapa-Sthandda Sutta.1 After the usual four 
months’ probation, he joined the Order and in due course became an 
arahant.? In the Majjhima Nikaya® we are told that he was an old 
friend of Bakkula Thera, and that after a conversation with him obtained 
his ordination (under him). 

See also Acela-Kassapa (3). 


1 D. i. 161 ff. 
2 Ibid., 177; but according to DA. (i. 363) he was ordained forthwith. 
3M. iii. 124 ff.; also AA. i. 171. 


2. Acela-Kassapa.—An old family friend of Cittagapahati. Having 
been for thirty years a paribbajaka, he admits to Citta that he had 
thereby obtained no particular excellence of knowledge. Citta tells 
him of his own attainments and Kassapa expresses a desire to enter 
the Order. He is duly ordained, and shortly afterwards becomes an 


arahant.? 
1 S. iv. 300 ff. 


3. Acela-Kassapa.—The Kassapa mentioned in the Acela Sutta,! prob- 
ably to be identified with Acela-Kassapa (1), though the stories of their 
conversions are different. 

1 §.ii. 18 f.; see also SA. ii. 26 f. 


1. Acela Sutta.—Contains a series of questions asked of the Buddha by 
a paribbajaka named Acela-Kassapa, probably Acela-Kassapa (3).! 
1 §.ii.18f. (See Appendix.) 


2. Acela Sutta.—Contains the story of the conversion of Acela- 
Kassapa (2). 


Acelaka Vagga.—Fifth of the Pacittiya of the Vinaya Pitaka.} 
1 Vin. iii. 195 ff.; ibtd., v. 19-21. 


Accaya (akodhana) Sutta.—Speaks of two kinds of fools—the one 
who does not see his offence as such, and the other who does not accept 


‘ > 1 
a right ruling. 1 S.i. 239. 


Accayika Sutta.—The urgent duties of a farmer and of a monk.! 
1 A.i. 239-40. 
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Accima.—King. One of the descendants of Mahasammata.1 He 
had twenty-eight sons and grandsons, of immeasurably long life, who 
reigned in Kusavati, Rajagaha and Mithila. 

1 Dpv.iii. 8; Mtu.ii. 5 ff.; see also Mtu.i. 348. MT. 126. 


Accimukhi.—A naga princess, daughter of Dhatarattha, the naga king. 
She was half-sister to the Bodhisatta Bhiridatta and helped his brother 
Sudassana to rescue the Bodhisatta from the clutches of the snake- 
charmer Alambana. She could shoot flames from her mouth and spit 
the deadliest. poison. The story is related in the Bhiridatta Jataka. 

In the present age she was the bkikkhuni Uppalavanna? (v./. Acci- 


mukhi). 
1 J. vi. 157 ff. 2 [bid., 219. 


1. Aeccuta.—A treasurer who, in Kakusandha’s time, built a sangha- 
rama of golden bricks on the spot where, later, Anathapindika built the 
Jetavandrama,' He was the chief lay disciple of Kakusandha and was 
a Mahasala-setthi.? 

1 J.i. 94; ApA.i. 82. 2 DA. ii. 424; see also Bv. xxiii. 22. 


2. Aeccuta.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka 


Buddhas.? 
1M. iii.70; ApA.i. 106-7. 


3. Accuta.—A hermit, black-toothed and with matted hair, who lived 
in the Vanka forest near Vanhkagiri. He directed Jujaka to Vessantara’s 
dwelling in the forest.1 He was a previous incarnation of Sariputta.’ 

1 J. vi. 532. 2 Ibid., 593. 


Accutagamabyamaka.—One of the Pacceka Buddhas in a nominal 


list. 
1 M. iii. 70. ApA.i. 107. 


Accutagāmī.—One of Vijaya’s companions in colonising Ceylon. He 
founded a settlement at Ujjeni.: The Mahavamsa? mentions the found- 
ing of Ujjeni, but does not give Accutagimi’s name. 


1 Dpv. ix. 32, 36. 2 vii. 45. 


Accutadevaé.—A class of devas mentioned among those assembled on 
the occasion of the preaching of the Maha-Samaya Suita.' 
1 D.ii. 260. 
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Accutavarnadanta.—One of Ekaraja’s elephants.? 
1 J. vi.135. But see Jat. trans. vi. 72. 


Accenti Sutta.—The hours pass away, be heedful therefore.' 
18.1.3. 


Acchagallaka (or Acchagiri),—A vihara built by King Siratissa to 
the east of Anuradhapura and near Dahegallaka.' According to the 
Mahavamsa Tika,? Devanampiyatissa had also built an Acehavihara to 
the south of the city, and in order that one might be distinguished from 
the other, Siiratissa’s work was called Purimadyacchagallaka. It was 
there that Vattagamani Abhaya held a festival in honour of the Buddha 
with the help of the thera Mahatissa of Kuppikkala.° 

1 Mhv. xxi. 60. 2 MT. 424. 3 Mhv. xxxiii. 67-8. 


Acchagiri.—See Acchagallaka. 


Acchara Sutta.—Connected with a monk, who, through over-exertion, 
died as he leaned against the terrace-post. His life-work unfinished, 
he is born in Tavatimsa leaning against a door-post. Accosted by the 
nymphs with song and music, he thinks he is yet a monk till they bring 
a cheval-glass and reveal to him his figure. In disappointment he seeks 
the Master, who preaches to him.’ 


1 §.1. 33; SA. i. 67 f. 


1. Aechariya Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the marvellous and the 


path thereto.’ 
1 S.iv. 371. 


2. Acchariya Sutta.—The four marvels that are manifested in con- 
nection with the birth of a Tathagata.? 


1 A. ii. 130-1; cf. D.ii. 13, 15; M. iii. 118. 


Acchariyabbhuta (or Acchariyadhamma) Sutta.—The wonders attendant 
on the nativity of a being destined to become a Buddha, described from 
the time of his leaving the Tusita heaven. Ananda gives them in detail 
with the Buddha listening and giving his approval.’ 

1 M. iii. 118 ff. 


Ajakarani.—The river on whose banks was the Lonagiri (or Lena’) 
vihara where lived the Thera Sabbaka (Sappaka).’ Here also, in a 
1 Thag. 307 fi. 
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cave, dwelt the Thera Bhita.? This river was probably a branch of the 
Aciravati.* 


2 Ibid.,518 f.; ThagA. i. 493 f. 3 Brethren, 187, n. 2. 


Ajakalapaka.— A yakkha who tried to frighten the Buddha, but who, 
later, became his disciple. When he returned from a certain yakkha- 
assembly he found the Buddha seated on his couch, as had already been 
told to him in the assembly by Satagira and Hemavata (q.v.). In anger 
he tried in various ways to cast out the Buddha, but failed in his efforts 
and ended by becoming his disciple.’ 

Two explanations are given of his name: aje kalapetva bandhanena aja- 
kotthasena saddhim balim paticchati, no aftiatha . . . kecipana ajake viya 
satte lapetitt, Ajaka-lapako ti? (those bringing him sacrifices bleat like 


goats). 
1 Ud. 4-5. 
2 UdA. 63 ff. Fora note on this passage see J.P.7'.S. 1886, 94 ff. 
3 UdA. 64. 


Ajakalapaka-cetiya.—A shrine at Pava at which sacrifices were offered 


to Ajakalapaka.? 
1 Ud. 4. 


Ajagara.—A peta who lived in Gijjhakuta. He was seen there by 
Mogallina, but not by Moggallana’s companion Lakkhana Thera. 
Later, in answer to a question by Lakkhana Thera, the Buddha revealed 
the peta’s past. He had been a bandit in Kassapa Buddha’s time, and 
having been unintentionally offended by the treasurer Sumanhgala, who 
had built a Gandhakuti for Kassapa, he sought to take revenge on him 
and to make him angry by committing various heinous crimes against 
him. But the latter showed no wrath, and once, after having given 
alms to the Buddha, he gave over the merit, so gained, to the bandit. 
He thereupon repented, but his evil kamma was too great for him to be 
able to win any special attainment.! 

1 DhA. iii. 60 ff. 


Ajapala.—Son of the chaplain of King Esukdari (g.v.). He renounced 
the world with his three elder brothers. He was Anuruddha in the 
present age.* 

He was given the name Ajapala because he grew up among the goat- 


herds. 
1 J.iv. 476 ff. 
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Ajacea.—One of the disciples mentioned in the Stlavimamsana Jataka 
as having tried to win their teacher’s daughter and failed.' 
1 J.iii. 19. 


Ajajjara Sutta.—See Ajara Sutta. 


Ajapala-nigrodha.—A banyan tree which is famous in Buddhist 
literature. It was in Uruvela, on the banks of the Nerafijara, near the 
Bodhi tree, and a week after the Enlightenment the Buddha went there 
and spent a week cross-legged at the foot of the tree. There he met the 
Huhuhkajatika brahmin.! Two weeks later he went there again from 
the Rajayatana? (q.v.). It was then that the Brahma Sahampati appeared 
to him and persuaded him to preach the doctrine, in spite of the difficulty 
of the task.* This was immediately after the meal offered by Tapassu 
and Bhalluka, so says the Majjhima Atthakatha.t When the Buddha 
wishes to have someone as his teacher, Sahampati appears again and 
suggests to him that the Dhamma be considered his teacher.® 

By Ajapala-nigrodha it was, too, that, immediately after the En- 
lightenment, Mara tried to persuade the Buddha to die at once. Several 
other conversations held here with Mara are recorded in the Samyutta.’ 

Here, also, the Buddha spent some time before the Enlightenment,’ 
and it was here that Sujata offered him a meal of milk-rice.® 

Here, in the fifth week after the Enlightenment, Mara’s daughters tried 
to tempt the Buddha.’® 

Several etymologies are suggested for the name: (a) in its shadow goat- 
herds (ajapala) rest; (b) old brahmins, incapable of reciting the Vedas, live 
here in dwellings protected by walls and ramparts (this derivation being as 
follows: na japanti ti =ajapa, mantanam anajjhayaka =ajapa, ālenti arī- 
yantı nivdsam etthati = Ajapalo tr); (c) it shelters the goats that seek its 
shade at midday.’ The northern Buddhists say that the tree was 
planted by a shepherd boy, during the Bodhisatta’s six years’ penance, to 
shelter him.” 

The Brahma Sutia® and the Magga Sutta,“ both on the four satipat- 
thana, and another Brahma Sutta® on the five indriyam, were preached 

1 Vin. i. 2-3. I 8 D.ii. 267. 

2 Ibid., 4. | 9 Ji. 16, 69, 

3 Ibid., 5-7; in the eighth week after | 10 Tbid., 78, 469. 


the Enlightenment, says Buddhaghosa, 11 UdA. 51. 

SA. i. 152. 12 Beal, Romantic Legend of the 
4 i. 385; J.i. 81. Buddha, 192, 238; Mtu. iii. 302. 
5 Aii. 20 f.; S.i. 138 f. 18 S, v., 167. 
6 D. ii. 112. 14 Ibid., 185. 


| 


7 S.i. 103 f. 15 Ibid., 232 f. 
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concerning thoughts that occurred to the Buddha on various occasions 
at the foot of this tree, when he sat there soon after the Enlightenment. 
On all these occasions Brahma Sahampati appeared to him and confirmed 
his thoughts. Several old brahmins, advanced in years, visited the 
Buddha during this period and questioned him as to whether it were true 
that he did not pay respect to age. To them he preached the four 


Thera-karana dhamma."® 
16 A, ii. 22. 


Ajara Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the undecaying and the path 
thereto! (v.l. Ajajjara). 
1 S. iv. 369; Vm. i. 294. 


Ajarasa Sutta.—Preached to a deva in praise of wisdom.? 
1 S.i. 36. 


Ajātasattu.—Son of Bimbisāra, King of Magadha, and therefore half- 
brother to Abhayarājakumāra. He succeeded his father to the throne. 
His mother was a daughter of Mahakosala,* and he married Vajira, 
Pasenadi’s daughter,” by whom he had a son Udayibhadda.* 

Ajatasattu grew up to be a noble and handsome youth. Devadatta 
was, at this time, looking for ways and means of taking revenge on the 
Buddha, and seeing in the prince a very desirable weapon, he exerted 
all his strength to win him to his side. Ajātasattu was greatly impressed 
by Devadatta’s powers of tddhi and became his devoted follower.t He 
built for him a monastery at Gayāsīsa and waited upon him morning 
and evening carrying food for him, sometimes as much as five hundred 
cartloads in five hundred cooking pans." 

Devadatta incited him to seize the throne, killing his father if necessary. 
When Bimbisāra learnt of the prince’s intentions he abdicated in his 
favour. But Devadatta was not satisfied till Bimbisāra, who was one 
of the Buddha’s foremost supporters, was killed.® 

Ajatasattu helped Devadatta in several of the latter’s attempts to kill 
the Buddha.’ Later he was filled with remorse for these past misdeeds 
as he confesses himself*; but evidently, for very shame, he refrained 


1 J. iii. 121. had killed his father in previous 
2 J. iv. 343. births too. 

3 D.i. 50. 7 See s.v. Devadatta. In the Sañjiva 
4 Vinii. 185; J. i. 185-6. Jātaka (J. i. 510 f.) we are told that in 
5 S. ii. 242, past lives he had associated with the 


6 DA. i. 135-7. According to the | sinful and once lost his life as a result. 
Sankicca Jataka (J. v. 262 ff.) he 8 D. i. 85. 
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from visiting the Buddha till he was won over by the persuasions of his 
physician Jivaka Komarabhacea. And when in the end he did go to the 
Buddha, it was in great fear and trembling; so nervous was he that he 
imagined conspirators in the very silence surrounding the Buddha where 
he dwelt in the monsatery, in Jivaka’s Mango grove at Rajagaha.® It was 
on the occasion of this visit that the Sämaññaphala Sutta was preached. 
The king admits that he had been to various teachers before, but had 
failed to find satisfaction in their teachings. It is noteworthy that the 
Buddha greets the king cordially on his arrival and makes no mention 
whatever of the king’s impiety. Instead, when Ajiatasattu expresess 
his repentance at the end of the discourse, the Buddha accepts his con- 
fession and lets him off almost too lightly. But after the king had de- 
parted the Buddha tells the monks how the king’s misdeeds had wrought 
his undoing both in this world and the next, for if he had not been guilty 
of them, the Eye of Truth (Sotapattimagga, says the Commentary) would 
have been opened for him on the occasion of this sermon.?® Henceforth 
the king became a loyal adherent of the Buddha’s faith, though, as far as 
we know, he never waited again either upon the Buddha or upon any 
member of the Order for the discussion of ethical matters.11 He was 
so full of love and respect for the Buddha that when he heard of Upaka 
Mandikaputta having spoken rather impolitely to the Buddha, he at 
once flew into a rage.” 

Sakka said of him that among the puthujjanas he was most possessed 
of piety.* When the Buddha died, in the eighth year of Ajatasattu’s 
reign,’* the latter’s ministers decided not to tell him the news at once, 
in case he should die of a broken heart. On the pretext of warding off 
the evil effects of a dream, they placed him in a vat filled with the four 
kinds of sweet (catumadhura) and broke the sad news gently to him. 
He immediately fainted, and it was not till they put him in two other 
vats and repeated the tidings that he realised their implication.’ He 
forthwith gave himself up to great lamentation and despair, ‘“‘like a 
madman,’ calling to mind the Buddha’s various virtues and visiting 
various places associated in his mind with the Buddha. Later he sent 


® D. i. 49-50; J. v. 262-9. An illus- | after his visit to the Buddha (DA. i. 
tration of this visit is the subject of one | 238). 
of the bas-reliefs on the Barhut Tope 11 But see DA. i. 238, where we are 
(Cunningham, Pl. xvi., fig. 36, and p. 135). | told “‘tinnam ratananam mahasakkaram 
10 D, i. 85-6. Itis said that from the | akāsi.” 
day of his father’s death he could not 12 A. ii. 182. 
sleep on account of terrifying dreams, 13 DA. ii. 610. 
particularly after he had heard of Deva- 14 Mhv.ii. 32, 
datta’s dire fate (J. i. 508). He slept 15 DA. ii. 605-6. 
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messengers to claim his share of the Buddha’s relics, and when he ob- 
tained them he prolonged the rites held in their honour till the arahants 
had to seek Sakka’s aid to make the king take the relics away to Rajagaha, 
where he erected over them a stone thūpa.® Two months afterwards, 
when the first Council was held, he gave the undertaking his royal 
patronage and assisted the monks who took part in it with all his 
power.” 

Several incidents connected with Ajātasattu’s reign are mentioned in 
the books. Bimbisāra had married a sister of Pasenadi, and when he was 
killed she died of grief. The revenue of a Kasi village had been given 
to her by her father, Mahakosala, as part of her dowry, but after 
Bimbisāra’s murder, Pasenadi refused to continue it. Thereupon 
Ajatasattu declared war on his uncle.* At first he was victorious in 
three battles, but, later, he was defeated by Pasenadi, who followed the 
military advice of an old monk, the Elder Dhanuggahatissa; Ajatasattu 
was taken captive with his army. On giving an undertaking not to 
resort to violence again, he was released, and to seal the friendship, 
Pasenadi gave him his daughter Vajira as wife, and the revenue of the 
disputed village was gifted to her as bath-money.” 

Ajatasattu evidently took his reverses very unsportingly. (See 
the Haritamata Jataka, J. 11. 237 f.) 

Later, when through the treachery of Pasenadi’s minister, Digha 
Karayana, his son Vidiidabha usurped the throne, Pasenadi, finding 
himself deserted, went towards Rājagaha to seek Ajatasutta’s help, 
but on the way he died of exposure and Ajātasattu gave him 
burial. 

About a year before the Buddha’s death, Ajātasattu sent his chief 
minister and confidant, the brahmin Vassakāra, to the Buddha to 
intimate to him his desire to make war on the Vajjians and to find out 
what prediction the Buddha would make regarding his chances of 
victory. The Buddha informed the brahmin that the Vajjians practised 
the seven conditions of welfare which they had learnt from him, and 
that they were therefore invincible. The Samyutta Nikāya mentions 
the Buddha as saying that the time would come when the Vajjians 
would relinquish their strenuous mode of living and that then would come 


16 DA. ii. 610. to serve as a canopy. This Pasenadi 
7 Sp.i. 10-11; DA. i. 8-9. gave to Ananda (M. ii. 116). 
18 Before this, uncle and nephew seem 19 S, i. 82-5; J. ii. 403-4; Avas. 54-7; 
to have been on very friendly terms. | J. iv. 343 f.; DhA. iii. 259. 
Once Ajatasattu sent Pasenadi a wonder- 20 See s.v. Pasenadi. 
ful piece of foreign fabric, sixteen cubits 21 D.ii. 72 £. 


long and eight broad, mounted on a pole 
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Ajatasattu’s chance. This chance came about three years later, for 
by the treachery of Vassakara, he succeeded in sowing dissension among 
the leading families of Vesali. Having thus weakened them, he swooped 
down upon the place with an overwhelming force and completely destroyed 
it. Rumours are mentioned of King Candappajjota making prepara- 
tions for a war on Ajatasattu to avenge the death of his friend Bimbisara, 
but no mention is made of actual fighting.” 

Of the end of Ajātasattu’s reign the books mention very little except 
that he was killed by his son Udaya or Udayibhadda,*® who had been 
born on the day that Bimbisara died as a result of his tortures.”® 

We are told that Ajatasattu had feared that “his son might kill him 
and had therefore secretly hoped that Udaya would become a monk.”’ 

Ajatasattu’s reign lasted thirty-two years. It was he who built the 
fortress of Palatiputta (s.v.), which later became the capital of Magadha. 

We do not know what Ajatasattu’s real name was.” The title 
Vedehiputta which always accompanies his name probably means “ son 
of the Videha lady.” At the time of Buddhaghosa there seems to have 
been much confusion about the meaning of this word. According to 
Buddhaghosa®® Vedehi means “wise.” There seems to have been 
another explanation which Buddhaghosa rejects—that Ajatasattu was 
the son of the Videha queen. Videhi was probably the maiden, family, 
or tribal (not personal) name of his mother. According to a Tibetan 
authority her personal name was Vasavi, and she was called Videhi be- 
cause she was from Videha.*? (See also s.v. Vedehika.) 

Two explanations are given of the epithet Ajatasattu. According to 
Buddhaghosa he was so called because the soothsayers predicted his 
enmity to his father even before his birth, and a story is told of how his 
mother, at the time of his conception, had a longing to drink blood from 
Bimbisara’s right hand. The longing was satisfied, but when the queen 
heard the soothsayer’s prediction, she tried, in many ways, to bring 
about a miscarriage.** In this she was prevented by the king. Later 


22 S. ii. 268. According to the Jainas, | Glories of Magadha, 17, n. 3; also Vincent 
Ajatasattu fought with Cedaga, king | Smith: Hurly History of India, pp. 26 ff. 


of Vesali, for the possession of an extra- #9 By the Jains he is called Kunika or 
ordinary elephant (Hoernle on Ajivaka | Konika, which again is probably a 
in ERE i.). nickname (Dial. ii. 79, n. 1). 

23 For details see s.v. Licchavi. 30 DA. i. 139. 


24 M. iii. 7; MA. ii. 853; see also 31 Rockhill, p. 63. In the Pāli books 
Buddhist India, p. 13. she is often referred to as Kosaladevi 


25 Mhv. iv. 1. qv. 
26 DA. i. 137. 82 DA. i, 133 ff.; J. iii, 121-2; the 


park where she tried to bring about the 
miscarriage was called Maddakucchi 
(SA. i. 61). 


28 Mhv. ii. 31; but see Geiger’s Introd. 


| 
27 DA. i. 153. 
to Mhy. trans. xi ff.; also Samaddar: 
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both parents grew to be very fond of him. There is a story of the prince, 
holding his father’s finger, visiting Jotika’s marvellous palace and 
thinking that his father was a fool for not taking Jotika’s wealth. When 
he became king he acquired Jotika’s palace.*® 

To show Bimbisara’s love for the babe, an incident is mentioned of 
how once, when the prince was yelling with pain because of a boil on his 
finger, the nurses took him to the king who was then holding court. 
To soothe the child, the king put the offending finger in his mouth, where 
the boil burst. Unable to spit the pus out the king swallowed it.™ 
The other explanation is that also found in the Upanisads,® and this is 
probably the correct one. It says that the word means “he against 
whom there has arisen no foe.” 

According to the Digha Commentary, Ajatasattu was born in the 
Lohakumbhiya niraya after his death. He will suffer there for 60,000 
years, and later will reach nibbana as a Pacceka Buddha named Vidita- 
visesa (v.l. Vijitavi). Ajatasattu’s crime of parricide is often given as 
an example of an upacchedaka-kamma which has the power of destroying 
the effect of meritorious deeds.*’ He is also mentioned as the worst kind 
of parricide.** 

Ajatasattu seems to have been held in hatred by the Niganthas. The 
reason is probably that given in the Dhammapada Commentary, where 
it is said that when Moggallāna had been killed by thieves, spies were 
sent out by the king to discover the murderers. When arrested, the 
murderers confessed that they had been incited by the Niganthas. The 
king thereupon buried five hundred Niganthas waist-deep in pits dug 
in the palace court and had their heads ploughed off. 


83 DhA. iv. 211 and 222 f. Asa boy 36 i, 237-8. 
he used to visit the Buddha with his 37 E.g., AA.i. 369. 
father (DA. i. 152). 38 K.g., AA.i.335. 
34 DA i. 138. 39 iii. 66 f. 


35 Dial. ii. 78 f. 


1. Ajita.—A monk. He devoted his time to explaining the Pati- 
mokkha rules to the monks. At the time of the Second Council he was 


a monk of ten years’ standing and was appointed to assign seats to the 


Theras.? 
1 Vin. ii. 305. 


2. Ajita—A paribbajaka who visited the Buddha, and at whose 
instigation the Buddha preached to the Bhikkhus on the difference 
between dhamma and adhamma.1 

1 A. v. 229 ff. 
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3. Ajita.—A brahmin, the Bodhisatta in the time of Sobhita Buddha.? 
1 J.i. 35. 


4. Ajita.—General of the Licchavis and follower of the Buddha. Im- 
mediately after his death he was born in Tavatimsa; he visited the 
Buddha to refute a statement made about him by the naked ascetic 
Patikaputta to the effect that he had been born in the Mahaniraya as a 
result of having followed the teaching of the Buddha.? 


1 D. iii. 15-16; DA. iii. 825. 


5. Ajita-manava.—One of the disciples of Bavari who visited the 
Buddha at the request of their teacher. He was the first to question the 
Buddha, and the questions asked by him form the Ajitamanavapuecha 
of the Parayana Vagga of the Sutta Nipata.* At the end of the con- 
versation he became arahant with a thousand followers and entered the 
Order.2, He was the son of a Brahmin of Savatthi, price-assessor 
(aggasaniya) to the King of Kosala.* 

According to the Anguttara Commentary* he was the nephew of 
Bavari, and the latter particularly asked him to come back to him with 
news of the interview with the Buddha.’ 

In a previous birth he offered a kapittha-fruit to Vipassi Buddha. 
He is probably to be identified with the Kapittha-phaladayaka Thera of 
the Apadana.® <A verse attributed to Ajita-manava is found in the 
Theragatha.’ The Ajita-puccha are referred to in the Samyutta,® where 
they are expounded by the Buddha to Sariputta. 


1 Sn. 197 f. 4 i. 184. 

2 SnA. 587, but see ThagA. (infra), 5 ThagA. loc cit. 
where he is said to have become an 6 Ap. ii. 449. 
arahant later. * v. 20. 

3 ThagA.i. 73 f. 8 ii. 47f. 


6. Ajita.—Thera,* probably to be identified with Ajita (5), but the 
story of his past differs completely from that of Ajita-mānava given in 
the Thag. Commentary. In the time of the Buddha Padumuttara he 
lit a lamp in front of the Enlightened One. As a result of this he enjoyed 
happiness in heaven for 60,000 kappas, and when he was born from 
Tusita in this Buddha-age there was a great light on the day of his birth. 
He is stated to have been a disciple of Bavari,? but he heard of the Buddha 
while in Himava. Later he became an arahant. 


1 Ap.i. 335 ff. 2 Ibid., 337, 28. 
P 
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7. Ajita.—The lay name of Metteya Buddha in his last birth, when he 
will attain Enlightenment.? 


1 Andgata-Vamsa, pp. 43, 45, 56. 


8. Ajita.—A Pacceka-Buddha who lived ninety-one kappas ago. 
Dasaka Thera, in a previous birth, gave him mangoes to eat? (v.l. Ajina). 
1 ThagA. i. 68. 


9. Ajita—A brahmin, a previous birth of Citapiijaka Thera; he offered 


flowers to Sikhi Buddha.} 
1 Ap. i. 243. 


Ajita Sutta.—Preached by the Bhuddha to Ajita the Paribbajaka on 
the difference between dhamma and adhamma.* 4 


1 A. v. 229 ff. 


Ajitakesakambala (Ajitakesakambali).—Head of one of the six 
heretical sects mentioned in the Pitakas as being contemporaneous with 
the Buddha. He is described as a Titthaka (heretical teacher), leader 
of a large following, virtuous and held in esteem by the people.? 

According to the Samafiiaphala Sutta,? where Ajatasattu describes a 
visit paid to Ajita, he taught the doctrine of “ cutting off,” 7.e. annihila- 
tion at death. He was a nihilist who believed in neither good nor evil. 
The answer Ajita gave to Ajatasattu is given elsewhere’ as being the 
view of a typical sophist. His name is often introduced into the stereo- 
typed list of the six teachers even where the views they are alleged to 
have expressed do not conicide with those attributed to Ajita in the 
Samannaphala Sutta.4 He was called Kesakambali because he wore a 
blanket of human hair, which is described as being the most miserable 
garment. It was cold in cold weather, hot in the hot, evil-smelling and 
uncouth.° ` 

According to the Mahdbodhi Jataka the Buddha had already refuted 
Ajita’s view in previous births. Ajita was evidently much older in 
years than the Buddha, for we find Pasenadi, in the early years of his 
friendship with the Buddha, telling him that he was a young novice 
compared with Ajita.” 

1 S.i. 68. | 4 H.g.,S.iv. 398, where heis represented 

2 D. i. 55. In Tibetan sources he is as talking about the rebirths of his 
stated to have taught that all beings adherents—he who denied rebirth. In 
must dwellin Samsara for 84,000 maha- A.i. 286 he seems to have been confused 
kalpas before they come to an end; with Makkhali Gosala. 
nothing can prevent that. Rockhill: 5 DA. i. 144; MA. i. 422-3. 


103-4, 6 J. v. 246. 
3 E.g., S. iii. 207; M.i. 515. | 7 S.i. 68. 
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In the Milinda-pafiha the king says that he had visited a teacher 
named Ajitakesakambala. This cannot possibly refer to our Ajita; the 
reference is probably to a teacher belonging to the same school of thought.° 
References to ascetics wearing hair garments are found in several passages 
of the Pāli canon.’ 


8 «There is neither fruit nor result 9 D. i. 167; M. i. 77, 238; A. i. 240; 
of good or evil karma,” p. 4. His views ; for a discussion of Ajita’s views see 


are given on p. 25 without mention being | Barua: PreBuddhistic Indian Philosophy, 
made of his name. But see note 2 to | pp. 287 ff. 


the Mil. trans., p. 8. 


Ajitafijaya.—King of Ketumati. He was a previous birth of Todeyya 
Thera, q.v. 


Ajitapuceha or Ajitapañhā.—Second sutta of the Parāyanavagga of 
the Sutta Nipāta. See Ajita-(mānava). 


Ajitarattha (v.l. Addika- or Addila-rattha).—The country in which the 
setthi Ghosita was born, in a previous life, as a poor man named Koti- 


halaka. 
1 DA. i. 317; DhA.i. 169 £. 


Ajina.—Thera. He belonged to a poor brahmin family of Savatthi, 
and was so called because at birth he was wrapped in an antelope skin. 
He saw the presentation of Jetavana and, impressed by the majestv of 
the Buddha, joined the Order and later became an arahant. But because 
of past misdeeds he remained unhonoured and unknown, and on this 
account was despised by worldly novices.. He is evidently to be 
identified with Ghatamandadayaka Thera of the Apadana.* In a pre- 
vious birth he gave butter as medicine to the Pacceka Buddha, Sueintita. 

1 Thag. 129-30; ThagA. i. 250 f. 2 11. 436. 


Ajinadayaka,—A thera who later became arahant. He gave a piece of 
antelope skin to Sikhi Buddha. Five kappas ago he was a cakkavatti, 


Sudayaka.? 
1 Ap. i, 213-14. 


Ajivaka, given as a possible name.’ 
1 J.i. 408. 


Ajelaka-Sutta.—Many are those who do not abstain from accepting 


goats and sheep.’ 
1 8. v. 472. 
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Ajjuka.—A monk of Vesali. In settling a dispute regarding the 
estate of his lay-supporter, he was accused of partisanship by one of the 
parties concerned and was reported to Ananda. The case went up 


before Upali, who decided in favour of Ajjuka,! and was commended by 
the Buddha for this decision.? 


1 Vin. iii. 66-7. 2 ThagA.i. 370; AA.i. 172. 


1. Ajjuna.—Thera. Son of a councillor of Savatthi. In his youth he 
first joined the Order of the Niganthas; being dissatisfied, he was won 
over by the Buddha’s Twin-miracle and, entering the Order, reached 
arahantship.* He is evidently to be identified with Salapupphadadyaka 
Thera of the Apadana.? In Vipassi Buddha’s time he was born as a 
lion and gave the Buddha a flowering branch of a sala-tree. 


1 Thag. v. 88; ThagA.i. 186. 2 i. 169. 


2. Ajjuna.—A Pacceka Buddha, who lived ninety-one kappas ago. 
Panasaphaladayaka Thera (¢.v.) gave him a ripe jackfruit.} 


1 Ap. i. 297. 


3. Ajjuna.—A Pacceka Buddha who lived ninety-four kappas ago. 
Ajelaphaladayaka Thera gave him an ayela-fruit.! 


1 Ap. ii. 446. 


4. Ajjuna.—The seventh son of Devagabbha and Upasagara ; one of 
the Andhakavenhuputta’ (q.v.). 


1 J.iv. 81; Pv. 93. 


5, Ajjuna.—King of the Kekaka, and a great archer. He annoyed 
the sage Gotama and was destroyed in spite of his bulk and his 
thousand arms.. In the Sarabhanga Jataka he is mentioned as 
having sinned against Angirasa.” He is identified with Arjuna, called 
Kartaviraya of the Kathdsaritsagara,? and in the Uttarakanda of the 
Ramayana.* 

He used to offer sacrifices to the gods.® 


1 J. v. 267. | 4 Sarga 32. 
2 J. v. 135; also DA. i. 266. 5 J. vi. 201. 
3 ii. 639. | 


6. Ajjuna.—The eldest of the five sons of King Pandu, all of whom 
were married to Kanha. On discovering her liason with a hunch- 
backed slave and her treachery towards themselves, they gave her up 
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and retired to Himava.1 Ajjuna was a previous birth of the bird-king 


Kunala.? 
1 J. v. 425 f. 2 Ibid., 427. 


Ajjunapupphiya Thera, probably identical with Sambhita Thera 
(q.v.). 


Ajjuhattha-pabbata.—See Ambahattha-pabbata. 


Ajjhohara.—One of the six huge mythical fishes of the Great Ocean. 
It was five hundred yojanas in length and lived on the fungi that grow 


on rocks.: 
1 J. v. 462. 


Añcanavana.—See Añjanavana. 


Añjana.—The Sākyan, son of Devadaha, and father of Mahāmāyā and 
Mahapajapati, wives of Suddhodana. His wife was Sulakkhaņā.! Ac- 
cording to the Mahāvamsa,? he was the son of Devadahasakka and had 
a sister Kaceana; his queen was Yasodharā. In addition to the daughters 
mentioned above he had two sons, Daņdapāņi and the Sākiyan 
Suppabuddha. See also s.v. Suppabuddha. 

1 Ap.ii. 538, v. 115; see also ThigA. 152. 2 ii, 17 ff. 


Anjanadevi.—Daughter of Devagabbhā and Upasāgara. When her 
ten younger brothers, the Andhakavenhuputté, had conquered all 
Jambudipa and were living at Dvaravati, they divided the kingdom 
into ten, forgetting their sister. Ankura, however, gave her his share 
and went into business. Later when all the members of her family, 
except Ankura, perished, she escaped destruction.? 

1 J. iv. 80, 84, 88, 89; PvA. 111-12. 


Ajfijana-pabbata.—One of the six peaks of the Himalaya from which 
rose the five great rivers and round which were the seven lakes.! 

Pabbata, one of the seven chief pupils of the Bodhisatta Jotipala, 
had his hermitage there.? 


1 J. v. 415. 2 Ibid., 133. 


Añjana-vana (v.l. Aficana-vana).—A garden at Sāketa. In it was 
a Deer-park where the Buddha used to stay. On one such occasion 
Kakudha came to see him,! and also the paribbājaka Kuñdaliya? who 


1 S, i. 54. aS Vv T3: 
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lived near by. Here were preached the Saketa Sutta,® the Saketa Jataka* 
and the Jara Sutta. 

When Ananda was staying there a nun of the Jatila persuasion visited 
him and questioned him on the use of samādhi.’ 

The Thera Jambugamiyaputta® dwelt there while yet a novice. Once 
the Buddha was staying at Aitjanavana with a large company of monks 
and some of the monks slept on the sandbanks of the river Sarabhi near 
by. During the night floods rose and the Thera Gavampati controlled 
the water by his mystic powers.’ 

The elder Bhiita® stayed in Afijana-vana while visiting his relatives 
in Saketa, and the. Thera Afijanavaniya spent the rainy season there 
on a couch.? There Sujata met the Buddha, and having listened to his 
discourse became an arahant.?° 

In ancient times the king of Kosala used to hunt in this garden, thus 
it was that the deer Nandiya met him.” 

The garden was so-called because it was thickly covered with afijana- 
creepers that bore collyrium-coloured flowers. Others say that afijana 
s the name of a spreading tree.” 


3 Ibid., 219. | 8 ThagA. i. 494. 

4 J.i. 308; DhA. iii. 317 ff.; SnA. 531. ® Ibid.,i. 127. 

5 A, iv. 427-8. 10 Thig. vv. 145-50. 

6 ThagA. i. 86; SnA. 531. | u Jiii. 270f. 

7 Ibid., i. 104; Thag. v. 38. 12 ThagA.i. 128; SA. iii. 195. 


Añjanavaniya Thera.—Son of a rājā in Vesali, in the Vajjian terri- 
tory. At that time Vesāli was faced by the threefold terror of drought, 
disease and demons. The Buddha quelled the panic by preaching the 
Ratana Sutta. In the great concourse of listeners was the raja’s son 
who thereupon left the world. He dwelt in the Afijana-vana, and in 
the rainy season, having procured an old couch, he put it on four stones 
and covered it all round with grass, leaving an open space to serve as 
door; there he spent his time meditating till he became an arahant.! 

In a previous birth he was a garland-maker, named Sudassana, and gave 
flowers to Padumuttara Buddha. He was sixteen times born as a king, 
named Devuttara. 

He is evidently identical with Mutthipupphiya of the Apadana.? 


1 Thag. v. 55; ThagA.i. 127 f. 2 i. 142. 


Añjanavasabha.—The state elephant of Dhanañjaya, king of the 
Kurus. It was credited with the power of bringing rain; the brahmins 
of Dantapura in Kalinga, therefore, begged for it during a severe drought. 
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But the elephant was of no avail, the rain did not come, and so it was 
returned to Dhanañjaya.! 

1 J. ii. 368 £.; DhA. iv. 88 f. 


Afijali.—One of the nuns who accompanied Sanghamitta to Ceylon.1 
1 Dip. xviii. 24. 


Ajijasa.—A king of two kappas ago, father of Sunanda, a previous 
birth of Upali. 
1 Ap.i. 45, v. 111; ThagA. i. 367. 


Añña Sutta.—On the results of developing the four satipatthana.? 
18. v. 181. 


“Afifamjivam afifiamsariram ’ Sutta.—That the body is one thing 
and the soul another is the view held by some people.! 


1 §. iii. 215. 


Aññaņā Sutta.—Five of the same name recording conversations with 
the paribbajaka Vacchagotta regarding the results of ignorance.! 


1 §. iii. 257-9. 


1. Afinatara Sutta.—On the chain of causation.? 
1 S. ii. 75-6. 


2. Anfiatara Sutta.—Few are born among men because beings do not 


see the four Ariyan truths.? 
1 S. v. 465. 


Aññatara-Brahma Sutta.—A certain Brahmā thought no recluse or 
brahmin could come to his world. The Buddha, Mogallāna, Mahākas- 
sapa, Mahākappina and Anuruddha all appeared there and refuted his 


views. 
1 S.i. 144 f. 


Aññatara-Bhikkhu Sutta.—Two of this name containing questions on 
the holy life and the destruction of the asava.' 


1S. v. 7-8. 


Afifiatara® Vatthu.—Several stories given in the Dhammapada Com- 
mentary are designated only by such titles as Afifiatara-itthi vatthu, 


Afifiatara-kutumbika vatthu, etc. For reference to such stories see 
DhA. Index (Vol. v.). 
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Aññatitthiya Bhānavāra. Ends the sixteenth chapter of the second 
khandhaka of the Mahavagga.? 


1 Vin.i. 115. 


Aninatitthiya Vagga.—Several discourses on the views of other teachers.? 
1§. v.27f. 


Aniiatitthiya Sutta.—Describes a visit of Sariputta to some heretical 
teachers in Rajagaha and the discussions that ensued. Ananda reports 
the incident to the Buddha, who approves and explains the questions 


further. 
1 §. ii. 32 f. 


Afinata-Kondafiia (v./. Afifia-Kondafiia) Thera.—He was the son 
of a very wealthy brahmin family of Donavatthu near Kapilavatthu and 
was born before the Buddha. He came to be called by his family name 
Kondafiia. He was learned in the three Vedas, excelling in the science 
of physiognomy. When the Buddha was born he was among the eight 
brahmins’ sent for to prognosticate, and though he was yet quite a novice 
he declared definitely that the babe would be a Buddha. Thereafter he 
lived awaiting the Bodhisatta’s renunciation. After this happened he 
left the world with four others, and the five later became known as the 
Paficavaggiya.” When, after the Enlightenment, the Buddha visited 
them at Isipatana and preached the Dhammacakkappavatiana Sutta, 
Kondafia and eighteen crores of brahmas won the Fruit of the First 
Path. As he was the first among humans to realise the Dhamma the 
Buddha praised him saying “‘ afifidst vata bho Kondaitfio’’ twice; hence 
he came to be known as Afinata Kondafiiia.? Five days later when the 
Anattalakhana Sutta was preached be became arahant.* He was the 
first to be ordained with the formula “ ehi, bhikkhu’’ and the first to 
receive higher ordination. Later, at Jetavana, amidst a large con- 
course of monks, the Buddha declared him to be the best of those who 
first comprehended the Dhamma.’ He was also declared to be pre- 


1 The others being Răma, Dhaja, , the Burmese MSS. the name appears 
Lakkhana, Manti, Bhoja, Suyama and as Aññāsi-K°. The Cy. explains 
Sudatta. In the Milinda (236), where Aññāta-K° by “ pativedha K°.” In the 
the eight names are given, Kondafifia ThagA. he is called Aññā-K°. Mrs. 
appears as Yañña. Rhys Davids suggests that Aññā was 

2 J. i. 65 f.; AA, i. 78-84; ThagA. ii, | his personal name (Gotama the Man, 
ce | p. 102). 

3 Vin. i. 12; UdA. 324, 371; Mtu iii. | 4 Vin. i. 13-14. 

333. It is interesting to note that in | 5 AAi. 84. 
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eminent among disciples of long-standing (rattafitiinam'). In the 
assembly of monks he sat behind the two chief disciples. Finding that 
his presence near the Buddha was becoming inconvenient to himself 
and others,’ he obtained the Buddha’s permission to go and live on 
the banks of the Mandakini in the Chaddanta-vana, where he stayed for 
twelve years, only returning at the end of that period to obtain the 
Buddha’s leave for his parinibbana. The elephants in the forest took 
it in turns to bring him his food and to look after him. Having bidden 
farewell to the Buddha, he returned to Chaddanta-vana, where he passed 
away.” We are told’ that all Himava wept at his death. The obsequies 
were elaborately performed by eight thousand elephants with the deva 
Nagadatta at their head. All the devas from the lowest to the highest 
brahma world took part in the ceremony, each deva contributing a piece 
of sandalwood. Five hundred monks, led by Anuruddha, were present. 
The relics were taken to Veluvana and handed over to the Buddha, who 
with his own hand deposited them in a silver cetiya which appeared 
from the earth. Buddhaghosa states that the cetiya existed even in 
his time.” 

Several verses attributed to Kondafifia are given in the Theragatha, 
admonishing fellow celibates to lead the higher life, because everything is 
impermanent, bound to ill and void of soul." 

On one occasion he preached to Sakka at the latter’s own request; 
Sakka expressed himself as greatly pleased because the sermon was 
worthy even of the Buddha.” 

Vangisa once extolled his virtues in the presence of the Buddha.’ 

In Padumuttara’s time Koņndañña had been a rich householder, and, 
seeing one of the monks given preference in seniority, he wished for a 
similar rank for himself in the future. Towards this end he did many 
acts of piety, one of them being to build a golden chamber over the 
Buddha’s relics. In Vipassi’s time was a householder, Mahakala, 
and gave to the Buddha the first-fruits of his field in nine stages of 
their produce.” 

According to the Apadana,” he offered the first meal to Padumuttara 
after his Enlightenment. 

Punna Mantaniputta was his nephew and was ordained by him.” 


6€ A.i. 23. 12 Thag. v. 673; ThagA. ii. 3. 
7 For his reasons see AA. i. 84; SA. 13 S.i. 193. 
i. 216. 14 ThagA. ii. 1; DhA. i. 80. 
8 SA. i. 218; AA. i. 84. 15 i, 48 f.; The Divy (430) mentions 
9 SA.i. 219. another previous birth of Kondajifia. 
10 Ibid. 16 ThagA. i. 37. 


1 Thag. 674-88. | 
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Aññatitthiya Sutta.—The answers that should be given to followers 
of other faiths if they should question about lust, malice and delusion. 


1 A.i. 199-201. 


Atata.—One of the Avici hells appearing in a list of names of purga- 
tories." Buddhaghosa? says these are not names of separate hells, but 
only periods of time in Avici apportioned to each entrant by the work- 
ing of Kamma. 


1 S.i. 150; Sn. 126. 2 SA.i. 170; SnA. 476. 


Attakarana Sutta.—See Attha’. 


1. Atthaka.—A celebrated sage, composer and reciter of sacred runes, 
mentioned together with nine others,’ as the ancient rsis of the brahmins. 
They abstained from food at unseasonable times. They were the first 
teachers of the Tevijja brahmins? and great sacrifices were conducted 
by them.® 

Various teachings are attributed to them, e.g. that they recognised five 
kinds of brahmins—brahmasama, devasama, mariyada, sambhinnama- 
riyada, and brahmanacandala.* These sages did not claim to have 
discerned and realised the five qualities—truth, austerities, chastity, 
study and munificence—specified by the brahmins for the attainment 
of merit and the achievement of what is right,’ though their followers 
behaved as if they did. Nor did they claim that they personally saw 
and knew that “ here alone resides the truth and everything else is vain.’”® 
In the Vimanavatthu Commentary it is said that the Buddha had 
realised those things of which these sages thought and for which they 
wished.” (Brahmacintitan tt brahmehi Atthakadithi cintitam, paficacak- 
khuna dittham.) 

It is said that Atthaka and the other seers had the divine eye and had 
incorporated the teachings of Kassapa Buddha into their own scriptures. 
Thus (at that time) the three Vedas were in conformity with the Dhamma. 
But later the brahmins went back on these teachings.’ 

Atthaka is generally identified with Astaka mentioned as the author 
of Rg-veda x. 104, unless the name be taken as a corrupt reading under 
which some representation of Atri may lurk.® 


1 Vamaka, Vamadeva, Vessamitta, 4 A. iii. 224 ff. 
Yamataggi, Angirasa, Bharadvaja, Vaset- 5 M. ii. 199-200. 
tha and Bhagu. Vin i. 245; D. i. 104; | 6 M. ii. 169. 
DA. i. 273. | 7 p. 265. 

2 D. i. 238. 8 DA i. 273. 


3 A. iv. 61. ® VT, ii, 130, n. 2. 
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2. Atthaka.—King. Mentioned in a list of kings who in times past 
had been unable to get beyond the domain of sense in spite of making 
great gifts and holding great sacrifices.* 


1 J. vi. 99. 


3. Atthaka.—King. Mentioned in a list of former kings who had 
followed righteousness and who, by waiting diligently on ascetics and 
recluses, had gone to Sakka’s heaven.* 

1 J. vi. 251. 


4. Atthaka.—King. When Dandaka, having sinned against Kisavac- 
cha, was destroyed with his realm, three of the subordinate lords within 
his kingdom—Kalinga, Atthaka and Bhimaratha—went to consult the 
Bodhisatta Sarabhanga on the fate of Dandaka and his fellow-sinners. 
Their doubts were set at rest, and at the end of Sarabhanga’s discourse 
they became free of their sensuality (kdmaraga.)' Sakka himself was 
present at the interview and asked questions of Sarabhanga. 


1 J. v. 135-49. 


5. Atthaka.—Pacceka Buddha. Mentioned in a nominal list.? 
1 M. iii. 70; Ap.i. 107. 


Atthakanagara.—A city, from which came the householder Dasama 
who, while on a visit to Pataliputta on business, went to see Ananda at 
Beluvagama and questioned him.* The conversation is recorded in the 


Atthaka-nagara Kutta. 
1M.i. 349f.; A. v. 342-7. 


Atthaka-nagara Sutta.—Gives an account of questions asked by 
Dasama of Atthakanagara of Ananda while the latter was in Beluvagima. 
It deals with the eleven portals leading to Nibbana by which one may 


save oneself.! 
1M.i. 349f.; A. v. 342-7. 


Atthaka-Vagga.—The fourth division of the Sutta Nipata. It consists 
of sixteen suttas, all of which are explained in the Maha Niddesa. It 
may also have been the name of divisions of other books, because we are 
told that once Sona Thera intoned before the Buddha all the verses of 
the Books of the Hights (Atthaka-vaggikani).' 


1 Vin, i. 196-7, The DhA, (iv. 101-2) says he recited the 16 portions of the 
Atthakavagga. 
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Nandamātā Upāsikā was once reciting the Atthakavagga and the 
Parāyanavagga on the roof of her house, and Vessavana, while on the 
way with his followers to see the Buddha, listened to her recital.? Ac- 
cording to this tradition, the Atthakavagga was already being recited 
in the Buddha’s own time. 

In Sanskrit the title was known as Artha-varga and was so understood 
by the Chinese translators. No one has explained what the title means 
nor has interpreted the second sutta (Guhatthaka) except as “The eight 
verses on the cave,’ and similarly with the three following suttas: 
Dutthatthaka, Suddhattha and Paramatthaka, each of eight verses. The 
fact that it 1s commented on separately in the Maha Niddesa and was 
translated into Chinese makes it appear probable that it was once a 
separate work.® 


2 SnA. i. 370; but see A. iv. 63, where only the Parayana is mentioned. 
3 See Thomas, op. cit., 274. 


Atthaka Sutta.—Two of the same name. They deal with the methods 
of mastering the feelings, of bringing about their cessation and of the 
six ways of calming them.! 

Salve 22k f, 


Atthakatha-Thera.—Mentioned in the Digha Commentary’ as being 
capable of solving the doubts that arose in the mind of Maha Sivali Thera 


of the village hermitage. 
liii. 728. 


Atthakathacariya.—Composers (?) of the Commentaries. They lived 
prior to Buddhaghosa, because he refers to them.? 


1 E.g., AA. i. 273. 


1. Atthaùgika Sutta.—Things that flow together and coalesce do so 
because they contain a common element (dhātu) which makes possible 
such confluence, e.g. right views accord with right views by virtue of 


their common quality.’ 
1S. ii. 168. 


2. Atthangika Sutta.—On the unworthy man, the still more unworthy 


man and the worthy man.’ 
1 A.ii. 220 f. 


Atthangika-magga Sutta.—The Ariyan eightfold path, called the path 
that goes to the uncompounded (asankhata).* 


1 S. iv. 367. 
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Atthapuggala Sutta.—T wo suttas on the eight persons who are worthy 


of homage and of gifts.’ 
1 A. iv. 292, 293. 


Atthama.—Pacceka Buddha, one of the names given in a list of 


such.* 
1M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 106. 


Atthasata Sutta (°Pariyaya).—Method of describing the 108 feelings— 
thirty-six each of the past, present and future. 


1 8, iv. 231. 


Atthasadda Jataka.—Preached at Jetavana. Pasenadi, having heard 
one night a cry uttered by four inhabitants of hell, sought the advice of 
the Buddha.* The Buddha tells him of a former king of Ben&res who, 
when seated on his bed at midnight, heard eight unusual sounds which 
frightened him till they were shown by the Bodhisatta to be quite 
natural.? 


1 The story is givenin fullin the Lohakumbhi Jataka; J.iii. 43 f. 2 J. iii. 428-34. 


Atthasahassa.—A district of Rohana in Ceylon’ to the east of the 
modern Valaveganga.” 
1 Cv. lxi. 24; lxxv. 154. * See Geiger, Cv. trans., i. 227, n. 4. 


Atthana Jataka.—On the untrustworthiness and treacherousness of 
women. A young merchant, Mahadhana, patronised a courtesan, giving 
her a thousand pieces daily. One day, having no time to fetch the money, 
he went empty handed and was cast out. Thereupon, in disgust, he 
became an ascetic. 

The story is related to a monk who wished to leave the Order on 


account of a woman. 
1 J. iii. 474 ff. 


Atthana Vagga.—A group of the “ impossibilities ’’; examples of such 
are the simultaneous existence of two Buddhas, or the following of a 
good result from an evil deed.* 

1 A.i. 26-30. 


Atthanaparikappa Sutta.—Mentioned in the Aithasalini'; it evidently 
refers to Anguttara 1.222. The sutta states that it were easier for the 
four great elements to change their characteristics than for an Ariyan 

1 
p. 336. 
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disciple possessed with unvarying faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Sangha, to be born in purgatory among lower animals or in the 
peta-world. 


Atthika Sutta.—A group of suttas dealing with the benefits occurring 
from meditating on skeletons.? 


1 S, v. 129 ff. 


Atthipesi Sutta.—Preached about a peta, a mere skeleton, seen near 
Gijjhakita by Moggollana and Lakkhana. He had been a cattle-butcher 
in Rājagaha.t 

i1 S.ii. 254. 

Atthisena.—The Bodhisatta. He came ofa brahmin family of Benares, 
studied at Takkasilā and later became a religieuz. He lived in the 
royal garden at the king’s request, but would never ask the king for 
anything even when pressed to do so. 

1 J. iii. 352 f. 


Atthisena Jataka (No. 403).—The story of Atthisena as given above. 
Some monks in Alavi were begging everywhere for materials and aid to 
build houses for themselves. People were annoyed by their solicitations 
and avoided them. When Mahakassapa came to Alavi people ran away 
from him thinking he too was one of the monks. On enquiry he learnt 
the reason and told it to the Buddha, who was then at the Aggalava- 
cetiya. The Buddha rebuked the monks, saying that formerly samaņas 
and recluses, even though offered their choice by kings, never asked 
for alms, holding that begging from others was neither agreeable 
nor pleasant. The Manikantha Jataka* was also preached on the same 


occasion. 
1 J. ii. 282 ff. 


Atthissara.—The name under which Devadatta, having suffered for 


five parts of a kappa in purgatory, will become Pacceka Buddha.' 
1 DhA.i. 125; Mil. 111. 


Addha Vagga.—Third section of the Paficaka Nipata of the Jataka 


Commentary.’ 
1 J. iii. 211-227. 


Addha Sutta (2).—That Ariyan disciple is wealthy who possesses four 
things: unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, 
and virtues held in esteem by the Ariyans.? 


1 S. v. 402. 
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Addhakasi Theri.—In Kassapa Buddha’s time she had been a nun 
well established in the precepts. But she reviled an arahant theri by 
calling her a prostitute, and for this she was born in purgatory. In 
the present age she was the daughter of a rich and distinguished citizen 
of Benares but, because of her former evil speech, became a prostitute 
in Rajagaha. Having heard the Buddha preach, she entered the Order 
of the bhikkhunis. Wishing to obtain the higher ordination from the 
Buddha, she set out for Savatthi, but was waylaid and stopped by 
libertines. So she sent a man to ask the Buddha’s advice and he per- 
mitted her to be ordained by a messenger. Her case established a 
precedent.” Later she attained arahantship. 

It has been suggested® that her name “ half Kasi” might mean that 
she charged five hundred pieces from her patrons. For, according to 
Buddhaghosa, Kasi means one thousand, and anything worth one 
thousand is called kasiya. 

Another explanation is, however, given by Dhammapila.* The 
revenue which accrued to the king for one day from Kasi was a thousand. 
Addhakasi’s patrons had to give a like sum to spend a night with her. 
This is referred to in one of the verses attributed to her in the Therigatha.° 
For this reason she was called Kasi. But later, many men, not being able 
to afford a thousand, would pay half the amount and spend the day with 
her. Asa result she became known as Addhakasi. 

1 Thig. vv. 25-6; ThigA. 30 ff.; Vin. 8 VT. iii. 360, n. 3; and VT. ii. 195-6, 
ii. 277; Ap. ii. 610-11. n. 3. 

2 Sp. i. 242. 4 ThigA. 32. 5 v. 25. 


Addhacandiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he gave 
Tissa Buddha a bouquet of flowers in the shape of a crescent moon. He 
was once a king named Devapa.’ 


1 Ap.i. 231. 


Addhacelaka Thera.—In a previous birth he gave half a garment to 
Tissa Buddha. He was thirty-two times king, under the names of 
Samanta and Odana. He became an arahant.’ 


1 Ap. i. 134. 


Addhabhita Sutta.—Preached in the Kalandakanivapa at Veluvana. 
Everything is afflicted: eye, objects, eye-consciousness, etc. (v./. Andha- 
bhiuta’). 

1 §. iv. 20-1. 
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Addhamasaka.—King. He was a poor man of Benares. He saved 
a halfpenny (addha-masaka) and hid it in a brick wall. When the 
festvial came round, wishing to take part in the fun with his wife, who 
had also saved a halfpenny, he travelled six leagues in the hot sun to 
fetch his savings from the hiding-place. King Udaya saw him as he 
passed by the palace singing, and having discovered his mission, gave 
him half of his kingdom. The man chose the half in which his half- 
penny lay concealed. He later became an ascetic. His story is given 
in the G@angamāla Jātaka.* He was Ananda in the present age.? 


1 J.iti, 449 ff.; iv. 174. 2 [bid., iii. 454. 
Animandavya.—See Mandavya. 


Andabharigamakitaka Sutta.—Story of a village cheat, born as a 
peta. His secret organs (anda) were huge in size. He was among the 
petas seen by Mahamoggallana on his way to Rajagaha from Gijjhakita, 
in company with the Elder Lakkhana. He had been a corrupt judge in 
Rajagaha and had taken bribes and given unjust judgments. 


1 §. ii, 258. 2 SA. ii. 162. 


Andabhita Jataka (No. 62).—On the innate wickedness of woman. A 
girl is bred from infancy among women only, never seeing any man but 
her husband, the king’s chaplain. The latter had embarked on the enter- . 
prise of so bringing up the girl, in order to defeat the king at dice, because 
the king was in the habit of winning by a declaration of truth to the 
effect that all women were treacherous; the chaplain wanted to find 
an exception in order to falsify the declaration. For a time the ex- 
periment succeeds, but later, as a result of the king’s scheming, the gir] 
starts an intrigue with a flower-seller as lover and is discovered.1. The 
Jaitaka is so called because the woman in the story was guarded from the 
time she lay in her mother’s womb as a foetus (andabhita). 

The story was related concerning a monk who was worried by his 


passions. 
1 J.i. 289 ff. 


Atappa-deva.—A class of devas whose company mortals long for.? 
They belong to the Suddhavasa.? According to Buddhaghosa® they 
are so called because they torment no one (na kafica sattam tapentt). 
They are anagamis.* 


1M. i. 289; iii. 103. 3 DA. ii. 480; VibhA. 521. 
2 D.ii. 52; D. iii. 237. 4 ItA. 40. 
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Ataranda-mahabhodikkhandha.—A village in Rohana where the forces 
of Dhamiladhikari destroyed the rebels.’ 


1 Cy. lxxv. 97. 


Aticari Sutta.—That an adulteress is born in purgatory.’ 
1 §. iv. 242. 


Atitti Sutta.—There is no satiety in sleep, in drinking liquor and in 


sexual intercourse.! 
1 A,i. 261. 


Atideva.—The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin in the time of Revata 
Buddha. Having heard the Buddha preach he gave him his upper 
garment.’ He belonged to Rammavati. 

1 J.i. 35; Bu. vi. 10; Mbv. 10. 2 BuA. 134. 


Atinivāsa Sutta.—The five evil results of long dwelling (atintivāsa).! 
1 A.iii. 258. 


Atipandita.—The Bodhisatta was once born as the son of a merchant- 
family in Benares and was named Pandita, He entered into partnership 
with another man, named Atipandita, who tried to deceive him but in 
vain. 

1 J.i. 405 f. 


1. Atimuttaka.— A cemetery near Benares, where robbers used to 
deposit their stolen goods. Two ascetics, Maņdavya and Dīpāyana, lived 


there.? 
1 J. iv. 28 f. 


2. Atimuttaka,—A novice, nephew of Sankieca. On his way to his 
parents to obtain, at Sankicca’s behest, permission for the higher ordina- 
tion, he was attacked by thieves; he was set free on promising not to 
mention their whereabouts. Later, he saw his parents take the same 
road, but refrained from warning them on account of his promise. The 
thieves, marvelling at his integrity, wished to be ordained under him. 
He took them to Sankicca and later on to the Buddha. 

In Atthadassi’s time he was a rich householder and held great alms- 
givings for the monks after the Buddha’s death.” 

He is mentioned as one who shone in the assembly of relatives.® 

His name is often spelt Adhimuttaka. 

1 DhA. ii. 252-3; SA. i. 44-5; but see taken placeafterhe became arahant. The 


ThagA. ii. 11 f., where his encounter rest of the story also is different. 
with the thieves is mentioned as having 2 Ap. i. 88. 3 SA. i. 45. 
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Atimuttaka-simanera Vatthu.—See Atimuttaka (2). 


Atimbara.—Minister of Duitthagamani.? 
1 SdS. 77. 


Atitanagatapacecuppanna Suttas.—Three in number. Seeing that the 
saùkhāras are (l1) impermanent, (2) ill, and (3) without the self, the 
Ariyan disciple cares not for what is past, is not in love with the present 
and seeks dispassion for the future.! 


1 §. iii. 19-20. 


Atitena Sutta,—Seeing that the eye, ear, etc., of the past are im- 
permanent, the Ariyan disciple should cease desiring them.’ 
1 §.iv. 151. 


1. Atulan—An upasaka of Savatthi. He went with five hundred 
others to listen to Revata, who, however, being fond of solitude, would 
not preach to him. In anger he went to Sariputta who, on hearing his 
grievances, discoursed at length on the Abhidhamma. Annoyed thereat 
he repaired to Ananda, to whom he told the story. Ananda preached 
them a very short sermon, and the upasakas in despair sought the Buddha. 
The Buddha pointed out to them that they had been too hasty in their 
condemnation. At the end of the discourse Atula and his companions 
gained the First Fruit of the Path. 


1 DhA. ili. 325-9. 


2. Atula.—A naga king. The Bodhisatta in the time of Sumana 
Buddha. He had music played before the Buddha and gave him a 


pair of robes.* 
1 J.i. 34; Bu. v. 15f.; Mbv. 10. 


3. Atulax—A naga king. The Bodhisatta in Vipassi Buddha’s time. 
He offered the Buddha a golden seat embossed with jewels.* 


1 J.i.41; Mbv. 11; Bu. xx. 10f. 


4. Atula,.—A celebrated physician of old, mentioned in a list with 


six others. 
1 Mil. 272. 


5. Atula.—Son of Sikhi, who later became Sikhi Buddha. His 
mother was Sabbakama.? 


1 Bu. xxi. 17; DA. ii. 422. 
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Atulamba.—The mango tree produced by the juggler Bhandu-kanna 
to make Prince Mahapanada laugh. The mango is known as Vessavana’s 
mango and it is impossible to approach it.? 

1 J. iv. 324; see also ii. 397. 


Atulya.—King. A previous birth of Asanatthavika Thera. Twenty- 
seven kappas ago he was king seven times under this name.* 
1 Ap. i, 255. 


1. Atta Sutta.—Self-possession is the forerunner of the Eightfold 


Path. 
1 S.v. 36. 


2. Atta Sutta.—The self-possessed monk develops the Eightfold Path.’ 
1S. v. 37. 


Attakara Sutta.—On individuality and non-individuality; preached in 
answer to a brahmin’s questions.’ 
1 A.iii. 337 f. 


Attanuvada Sutta.—On the four kinds of fears: fear of self-reproach, 
of others’ reproach, of punishment, and of woeful state.? 
1 A.ii. 121 f. 


Attadanda Sutta.—The fifteenth sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata.* It was preached by the Buddha when he went to settle the 
quarrel between the Sakiyans and the Koliyans. It was the last to be 
preached on that occasion. At the end of the discourse their quarrels 
ceased and five hundred Sakiyan and five hundred Koliyan youths 
entered the Order by way of ehibhikkhupabbayja.2 The sutta deals with 
various aspects of self-control and a description of one who might be 
called a mum. 

1 Sn. 182 f. 2 SnA. 566-9; J. v. 413-4. 


Attantāpa Sutta.—On the self-tormentor who practices various 
austerities, and the tormentor of others—butcher, fisherman, etc.— 
and those who, like some kings, torment both themselves and others.} 

1 A. ii. 203 ff. 


Attadattha Thera.— When the Buddha announced that he would pass 
away in four months, many puthujjana-monks, out of affection for him, 
stayed near him, not knowing what to do. But Atthadattha, deter- 
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mined to realise the aim of his pabbajji in the Buddha’s lifetime, dwelt 
apart, in earnest striving. His action was reported to the Buddha who, 
on learning what his purpose was, greatly praised him and held him up 
as an example to the others. At the end of the Buddha’s sermon the 
thera became an arahant.} 

1 DbA. iii. 158-64. 


Attahita Sutta.—Three suttas on the four kinds of people in the world: 
bent on their own profit; on another’s profit; on the profit of both; on 


the profit of neither.? 
1 A.ii. 97 ff. 


Attadipa Vagga.—Of the Samyutta Nikaya,! contains ten suttas on 
the nature of the body and the self. 


1 §. iii. 42 ff. 


Attadipa Sutta.— Monks should be refuges unto themselves, the 
Dhamma should be their refuge. They should seek for the very source 
of things in the impermanence of the five Khandhas.* 

1S. iv. 42 f. 


Attalhidhatusena Vihaéra.—A monastery built by King Dhatusena.? 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 49. 


Atthakarana Sutta.—Pasenadi tells the Buddha how, when he was 
sitting in the judgment-hall (atthakarana), eminent nobles and brahmins 
and burgesses deliberately told lies because of their worldly desires and he 
was disgusted. The Buddha tells him that their action in doing so will 
be a source of ill to them for a long timet (v.l. Atta’). 

18.1. 74, 


Atthakama Vagga.—The fifth section of Eka Nipata of the Jata- 


katthakatha.? 
1 J.i. 234-61. 


Atthakula Sutta.—The reasons why certain families, having attained 
great possessions, fail to last long.’ 
1 A.ii. 249 f, 


1. Atthadassi.—The fourteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in Sobhana in the Sucindhanu pleasaunce, his parents being Sagara 
and Sudassana.' He was so called because at his birth people recovered 

1 Bu. xv.; BuA. 178 ff. 
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long-buried treasures. His wife was Visakhd and his son Sena (Sela 
according to the Buddhavamsa Commentary). He lived for 10,000 
years as a householder in thiee palaces—Amaragiri, Suragiri and 
Girivahana. He left home on a horse called Sudassana. His penance 
lasted eight months, and his meal of milk-rice was given by a naga woman, 
Sucindhara. A niga, Dhammaruci, gave him the grass which he spread 
at the foot of the campaka tree, where he reached Enlightenment. His 
first sermon was preached in the Anoma-park near Anoma. His chief 
disciples were Santa, the king’s son, and Upasanta, son of the chaplain 
of Sucandaka. His chief women disciples were Dhamma and Sudhamma. 
Abhaya was his attendant, and his patrons were Nakula and Nisabha 
among the laymen, and Makilā and Sunand& among the lay-women. 
The Bodhisatta was a jatila, Susima of Campaka, and he offered the 
Buddha a canopy of flowers brought from the deva-world. Atthadassi 
died at the age of 100,000 years at Anomérama in Anupama and his 
relics were scattered in various places. He appeared in the Mandakappa, 
in the company of two others, Piyadassi and Dhammadassi.? 
2 J.i. 39. 


2. Atthadassi.—A thera in Ceylon who, in company with two others, 
Buddhamitta and Buddhadeva, asked that the Jatakatthakatha be 
written." He was probably an incumbent of the Mahavihara in Anura- 
dhapura.’ 

1 J.i.1; Gv. 68. 2 See Pali Lit. of Ceylon, 125. 


3. Atthadassi.—One of the mythological kings of Kapilavatthu.? 
1 Dip. iii. 41. 


4. Atthadassi.—A thera in Ceylon, supposed by some to be the author 
of the Bhesajjamafijiisa and to have been the head of the Pafiea-mila- 


parivena,' 
1 Pali Int. of Ceylon, 215. 


Atthavasa Vagga.—The seventeenth chapter of the Duka Nipāta 
of the Anguttara Nikaya.* It deals with the aims behind the Buddha’s 
injunctions to monks with regard to the practice of samatha and vipas- 
sand, to be employed as remedies against lust, etc. 

1 A.i. 98-100. 


1. Atthavyakhyana.—By Cilabuddha Thera of Ceylon; a book on 
grammar or exegesis.' 
1 Sas. 34; Bode: Pali Lit. of Burma, 28. 
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2. Atthavyakhyana.—-By Culla-Vajira (of Ceylon).* 
1 Gv. 60. 


3. Atthavyakhyana.—By Culla-Vimalabuddhi; written, says the 
Gandhavamsa, independently, according to his own convictions.' 


1 Qv. 70. 


Atthasandassaka Thera.—An arahant. In Padumuttara’s time he 
was a brahmin named Narada. Seeing the Buddha going along, attended 
by his monks, he uttered the Buddha’s praises in three stanzas. 130 
kappas ago he was born as a king named Sukhitta.1 He is probably 
identical with Nagita Thera. 

1 Ap.i. 168. 


Atthasalini (Atthasalini),—Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Dham- 
masanganippakarana of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It was originally 
written in India,’ but was probably revised in Ceylon as it mentions? 


the Samantapasadika, also various Atthakathas and the Visuddhi- 
magga. 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 225; Sas. 31. 2 pp. 97-8. 


Atthassadvara Jataka (No. 84).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
very wealthy setthiin Benares. He had a son who, when only seven years 
old, showed great intelligence and anxiety for his own spiritual welfare. 
One day the boy asked his father which were the paths leading to welfare 
and on being told them he followed their teaching. 

The story was told in reference to a similar child, the son of a wealthy 
setthi of Savatthi. The father, not being able to answer the boy’s 
questions, took him to the Buddha at Jetavana.? 

1 J.i. 366-7. 


“ Atthinukhopariyãya ” Sutta.—Is there a method by following which 

a monk could affirm that he has won insight? ‘‘ Yes,” answers the 

Buddha; a monk beholding an object or hearing a sound, etc., recognises 

it with the eye of wisdom and of reason, whether it produces in him lust, 

etc., or not. This method leads to insight apart from belief, hearsay, etc.? 
1§.i. 138. 


Atthiraga Sutta.—All existence is the result of attachment to the 
four kinds of food: kabalinkdra (solid food), phassa (contact), mano- 


sañcetanā (will), and vififiana (consciousness). This is explained with 
various similes.* 
1 S. ii. 101-4. 
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Attho Sutta.—See Virocana-asurinda Sutta. 


Athabbana (Āthabbana).—A branch of knowledge, dabbling in which 
is forbidden to monks.* When spoken in conjunction with the three 
Vedas, it is mentioned as a fourth branch of Veda with itihdsa as the 
fifth.” It is explained as āthabbaņika-manta-payoga (the trade of the 
wonder-worker’). 

1 Sn. vs. 927. 2 DA.i. 247. 8 SnA. ii. 564. 


Athalayunnada.—A district in 8. India.? 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 26]. 


Athalaytru-nadalvara.—A Damila chieftain? 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 140, 260; Ixxvii. 27. 


Adanta Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the Angut- 
tara Nikaya.’ It consists of ten suttas on the untamed mind. 
1 Avi. 6f. 


Adalidda Sutta.—The rich man is he who possesses the seven boj- 
hanga.* 
i s 1 8. v. 100. 
Adassana Sutta (five).—Diverse opinions arise in the world because 
of the failure to see the five sankhara their nature, etc.4 
1S. iii. 260. 


Aditi.—Mother of the sun, who is called Adieea, which is explained as 


Aditiyã putto. 
1 DA. iii. 963. 


Adinna Sutta,—Few are they that abstain from taking what is not 


given.! 
1 S. v. 469. 


Adinnapubbaka.—A brahmin of Sāvatthi, father of Mattakundali, 
so called because he never gave anything to anyone. When, later, 
Mattakundali, having been born in heaven, visits him and persuades him 
to take refuge with the Buddha, he invites the Buddha with his monks to 
a meal at his house. At the conclusion of the meal Mattakundali appears 
again and Adinnapubbaka, after listening to the Buddha’s preaching, 
attains the First Fruit of the Path.? 

1 DhA. i. 25-30; VvA. 322 f. 
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Addilarattha.—A kingdom where once lived a poor man named 
Kotthalaka, who, in the present age, became Ghosita-setthi. Food being 
very scarce in the country, Kotiihalaka and his family left it.? 


1 DA.i. 317; MA. i. 539. 


Adinasattu.—See Alinasattu. 


Adukkhamasukhi Sutta.—A group of twenty-six suttantas, dealing 
with various heresies regarding the soul. 


1 §. iii. 220-2. 


Addha Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Devataé Samyutta of the 
Samyutta Nikaya.1 The Samyutta Commentary?’ calls it Anvavagga. 


1 §.1i. 39-41. 2 §A.i. 75. See also KS. i. 54, n. 4. 


Addhariya-brahmana,—The word occurs in a list of brahmin teachers 
in the Tevijja Sutta. They teach a state of union with Brahma. These 
are evidently Adhvaryu brahmins. 

1 D. i. 237. 


Addhuvasila.—A youth who stole ornaments to win the daughter of 
his teacher. He failed in his quest. The story is given in the Silavimam- 


sana J ataka.* 
1 J. iii. 18-20. 


Adhanapali.—Given as an example of a name.’ 
1 J.i. 403. 


Adhamma.—A Kamavacara god, Devadatta, in a previous birth. He 
appeared to men on fast days and admonished them to lead evil lives. 
Once he met Dhamma (the Bodhisatta), and the two had a discussion 
in mid-air, at the end of which Adhamma plunged headlong into hell.” 

His vehicle was called Adhammayana. 

1 J. iv. 100-3. 


Adhamma Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.t It consists of forty-two suttas, dealing chiefly 
with the harm that arises from monks describing what is not Dhamma as 
Dhamma and vice versa. 


1 A.i. 16-19. 
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Adhamma Sutta.—Three suttas describing dhamma and adhamma 
and their different qualities.‘ In the last Ananda explains in detail 
what the Buddha taught to the monks in brief. 


1 A. v. 222 ff. 


Adhammavadi.—A monk who lived soon after the death of Kassapa 
Buddha. Having been guilty of various offences, he was charged by 
his colleague Dhammavadi; he persuaded certain vinayadhara monks to 
give an ex parte judgment in his favour... The two monks who were 
chiefly responsible for this judgment were later known as Hemavata 
and Satagira.? 

1 SnA. i. 195-7. 


Adhammika Sutta.—The evils resulting from the unrighteousness of 
kings and the benefits of their righteousness.? 


1 Aili. 74 f. 


Adharatteri.—A district in S. India.! 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 69. 


Adhikakka.—A ford, evidently a well-known bathing-ghat, where 
pilgrims used to bathe in order to obtain purification from their sins. 
It is mentioned in a list of rivers and ghats.? 

1M.i. 39. 


Adhikarana Vagga.—The second chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas on the value of self- 
examination in disputes and several other topics, such as the reasons for 
being born in heaven and in purgatory, abstention from immorality, 
the holiness of the letter of the Dhamma, etc. 

1 A.i. 52-8. 


Adhikaranasamatha Vagga.—One of the divisions of the Sutta- 
vibhanga on the procedure for settling disputes. 


Adhicitta Sutta.—The qualities necessary for the monk developing 
higher consciousness.’ 


1 A.ii. 256 f. It is quoted in the Vibhanga Commentary, 229 f. 


Adhicchattiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he placed a 
parasol on the thiipa containing the relics of Atthadassi Buddha.’ He is 
evidently identical with Samidatta? (v./. Chattadhichattiya), 

1 Ap.i. 170. 2 ThagA. i. 189. 
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Adhigama Sutta.—On the qualities requisite for acquiring good states 


and for fostering them.’ 
1 A.iii. 431 f. 


1. Adhimutta.—A brahmin of Sāvatthi. Dissatisfied with brahmin 
learning, he looked for salvation elsewhere, and hearing the Buddha 
preach at the presentation of Jetavana, entered the Order, becoming an 
arahant in due course.! A verse addressed by him to some corpulent 
monks is found in the Theragāthā.? 

In Padumuttara’s time he was a learned brahmin and became an 
ascetic. Later he met the Buddha, offered him a bark-robe and uttered 
his praises in song. He is probably identical with Sabbakittika of the 
Apadāna.? 


1 ThagA. i. 224. 2 v, 114. 3 i. 323-4. 


2. Adhimutta.—See Atimuttaka (2). 


Adhimutti Sutta.—Preached to Ananda on the ten powers of a Tathā- 


gata. 
1 A. v.36fʻć. 


Adhokuraùgāma.—A village in the district of Ālļisāra in North Ceylon; 
a fortification there of Gajabahu was captured by Parakkamabahu I. 
1 Cv. lxx. 171. 


Adhoganga,—See Ganga. 


Adhopupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he was a 
hermit of great power in Himava and offered flowers to Abhibhi, the 
chief disciple of Sikhi Buddha. Soon afterwards he was eaten up by a 
boa-constrictor.* 

1 Ap.i. 128-9. 


Anahgana Jataka.— Mentioned in the Anguttara Commentary,’ among 
the Jatakas revealed by the Buddha at Sanhkassa in answer to the 
questions asked by Sariputta. No story of this name is found in the 
Jataka Commentary, but the verse quoted in the Anguttara Commentary 
is found in the Jhanasodhana Jataka,* for which evidently this was 
another name. An Anangana Vatthu is mentioned in the Samantapa- 
sadika,* but the reference is not clear, and probably refers to Anangana 
Sutta (infra). 

1 4,74. 2 J.i. 473fÔ. 3 i. 158. 
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Anangana Sutta.—A record of a conversation between Sariputta and 
Moggallana on the nature of blemishes (angandnz) and on the benefits of 
recognising and removing them.’ 

1M. i. 24 ff. 


Anatam Sutta.—See Anta. 


Ananaka Sutta.—The four kinds of bliss possible to a householder: 
a bliss of ownership, of wealth, of debtlessness and of blamelessness.* 
1 A, ii. 69 f. 


Anaticari Sutta.—A woman who is no adulteress will be born in 


heaven.? 
1 S. iv. 244. 


1. Anatta Sutta.—Preached to Radha at Savatthi in answer to his 
question “‘ What is not-self ?”? 
1 §. iii. 196. 


2 and 3. Anatta Suttas.—The occasion is the same. That which is 
without a self must be put away. 


1 §. iii. 199 and 201. 


4. Anatta Sutta.—The idea of ‘‘ not-self,’’ when cultivated, conduces 


to great profit.* 
1 S. v. 133. 


Anattaniya Sutta.—For that which does not belong to the self, desire 


must be put away.’ 
1 §. iii. 78. 


Anattalakhana Vatthu.—The story of five hundred monks. The 
Buddha, knowing their past, advises them to reflect on the “ selfishness ”’ 
of the khandhas.* These monks had devoted themselves to meditation 
on this topic for 20,000 years in the dispensation of Kassapa Buddha. 

1 DhA. iii. 406-7. 


Anattalakhaņa Sutta.—Preached five days after the Dhammacakkapa- 
vattana Sutta to the Paficavaggiya monks, all of whom became arahants 
at the conclusion of the sermon.’ No self is to be found in any of the 
five khandhas, all of which are impermanent and subject to woe. The 

1 Vin. i. 13-14; J.i. 82; iv. 180; Dpv.i. 34; MA.i. 390; AA. i. 57, 84. 
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sutta does not deal with the question as to whether the self exists or not; 
it only shows that the khandhas are not the self. 
In the Samyutta Nikaya? the discourse is called the Pafiea Sutta, the 
five referred to being the Paficavaggiya who listened to it. 
2 iii, 66 f. 


1. Anattā Sutta.—All the khandhas are without the self. The Ariyan 
disciple feels revulsion towards them realising that, for him, there is 


no hereafter. 
1 §, iii. 21. 


2. Anatta Sutta.—Same as above.’ 
1 S. iii. 77. 


3. Anatta Sutta.—All objects of the senses (sights, sounds, etc.), both 
external (bdhira) and personal (ajjhatta), are void of a self. 


1S. iv. 2, 4, 6. 


4. Anatta Sutta.—Everything is void of self. 


1S. iv. 28. 


Anattena Sutta.—Lust and desire for that which is without a self 


should be put away. 
1 §. iii. 178. 


Anatthataya Sutta.—Negligence (pamdda) conduces to great loss.’ 
1 A.i. 16. 


Anatthapucchakabrahmana Vatthu.—Story of a brahmin who asked 
the Buddha whether he knew only of that which was good or did he 
know evil as well? The Buddha set his doubts at rest.? 


1 DhA. ii. 227-9. 


Ananutappiya Sutta.—Preached by Sariputta on how a monk should 
deport himself so as to have no occasion for repentance.! 


1 A.iii. 294 f. 


Ananusociya Jātaka (No. 328).—The Bodhisatta was born as a rich brah- 
min in Benares. After his education at Takkasilā his parents wished him 
to marry. After much persuasion he agreed to do so, if they could find a 
woman like a golden image which he would make. Emissaries were sent 
out and they found a girl of sixteen, Samillabhāsinī, in the Kasi kingdom. 
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She did not wish to marry either, but yielded to her parent’s wishes. 
Though the two young people were married they lived in celibacy and 
when their parents died they gave away their immense wealth and 
became ascetics. Samillabhasini died of dysentery caused by unsatis- 
factory meals. The Bodhisatta coming back from his begging-rounds 
found her dead on a bench, but proceeded to eat his meal much to the 
surprise of the onlookers. On being questioned, ‘“‘ Why should I weep ?” 
he said “that which has the quality of dissolution is dissolved.” 

The story was related in reference to a landowner who, when his wife 
died, gave himself up to despair. The Buddha, seeing his wpanissaya, 
went out to meet him and told him the story, whereupon he obtained 
the First Fruit of the Path.* 

1 J. iii, 92-7. 


Ananussuta Sutta.—The five-fold power of a Tathagata.? 
1 AViii. OF. 


Ananta.—The serpent king referred to under Anantapokkharani, but 
not elsewhere mentioned in the old books. He is also called Anantabhoga. 
For details see Hopkins’ Epic Mythology (pp. 23-4). 


Anantakaya.—An attendant of King Milinda who was sent by the 
king to escort Nagasena from the monastery to Sagala. On his way 
he questioned the Elder about the soul and we are told that the latter 
talked to him from the Abhidhamma to such effect that Anantakaya 
became a convert.’ He is probably to be identified with Antiochus, 
attendant of Menander.? 


1 Mil. 30-1. 2 Milinda Questions, I. xix., xlii. 


Anantajalii—King. A previous birth of Bhajanadayaka fifty-three 
kappas ago’ (v.l. Antarajali). 
1 Ap.i. 218. 


Anantajina.—An epithet of the Buddha. When Upaka, the Ajivika, 
saw the Buddha, and heard of his attainments, Anantajina was one of 
the names he used in uttering the Buddha’s praises. Later, when having 
quarrelled with his wife Capa, he sought the Buddha at Savatthi, it was 
‘* Anantajina ”’ he asked for.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 220. 2 Ibid., 222; SnA.i. 260; MA. i. 389. 
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Anantapokkharani.—A pond constructed by Parakkamabahu I. in 
Pulatthipura, The steps surrounding the pond were laid like the coils of 


the serpent-king Ananta.: 
1 Cy. lxxiii. 120. 


Anantarapeyyala.—One of the sections of the Vidhura Jataka.} 
1 J. vi. 304. 


Anantarabhandaka-tittha.—A ford in the Mahavaluka-ganga in 
Ceylon.' 


1 Cy. lxxii. 16. 


Anantava Sutta.—On the world as being unlimited.’ 
1 §. iii. 215. 


1. Anabhirati Jataka (No. 65).—Women cannot be regarded as private 
property. They are common to all; they extend universal hospitality. 

The Bodhisatta was once a famous teacher of Benares. A pupil of his, 
finding his wife unfaithful, was so affected by the discovery that he 
kept away from classes. When asked why, he told his teacher the whole 
story; the latter consoled him by telling him that all women were 
unfaithful. 

The story was told to an upasaka who came to visit the Buddha. 
Once, on discovering his wife’s faithlessness, he had words with her and 
kept away from the vihara.* 


1 J. i. 301-2; see also DhA. iii. 348 ff., where the details given are slightly 
different. 


2. Anabhirati Jataka (No. 185).—Told to a young brahmin of Savatthi 
who knew the three vedas by heart. When he married his mind became 
darkened. He visited the Buddha, who talked to him pleasantly and 
discovered in the course of conversation that his memory had grown 
weak. The same thing had happened to him in the past, said the 
Buddha. Serenity of mind is essential for good memory.’ 

1 J.ii. 99-101. 


Anabhirati Sutta.—The idea of distaste for all the world, if cultivated, 


is fruitful. 
1 S, v. 132. 


Anabhirati-bhikkhu Vatthu.—The story of a discontented monk. 
When the monk was away engaged in study, his father fell sick and died 
before his son could be summoned to see him. The father, on his death- 

5 
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bed, left with his other, younger son, a hundred pieces, to be given to 
the monk. At first the monk refused to accept the money, but later 
he felt a desire to take it and to return to the lay life. Indecision made 
him ill and he was taken before the Buddha. The latter, by getting him 
to enumerate the things which he could buy with the money, made it 
clear to him that the amount of his inheritance would be very little, and 
that no amount of wealth could ever be sufficient to gratify one’s needs, 
relating the Mandhata Jataka to illustrate the truth of his words.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 238-45. 


Anabhisamaya Sutta. — Preached to the wanderer Vacchagotta. 
Diverse opinions arise in the world through not seeing the nature of the 


body, etc." 
1 §. iii. 260. 


Anamatagga Samyutta.—The fifteenth section of the Samyutta Nikaya. 
It contains a collection of sayings on the incalculable beginning of 
Samsara.? After the Third Council, the Thera Rakkhita, who went to 
Vanavasa, preached the Anamatagga Samyutta there and converted 
60,000 persons.” On the fourth day of Mahinda’s visit to Ceylon he 
preached this Samyutta in the Nandanavana in Anuradhapura.* The 
Patheyyaka monks became arahants after listening to the Buddha 
preaching the Anamataggani.* 


1S. 11.178 ff. 3 [bid., xv. 186; Sp.i. 81; Mbv. 114. 
2 Mhy. xii. 32 f. 4 DbA. ii. 32. 


Anagata Sutta.—The five kinds of anticipatory fears that should make 
a forest-dwelling monk zealous and active. 


1 A.iii. 100 f. 


Anagatavamsa.—A poem on the story of Metteyya, the future Buddha, 
by an elder named Kassapa,' an inhabitant of the Cola country. The 
poem is probably based on an older work.* A tika exists, written by 
an Upatissa, possibly the author of the Mahabodhivamsa. The intro- 
ductory verses of the poem state that the story was preached by the 
Buddha at Sariputta’s request. For the text see J.P.T.S., 1886, pp. 32 ff. 


1 Gv. 6l. 2 Svd. v. 1204. 3 P.L.C., 160 f. 


Anagami Sutta.—The six qualities necessary for the third Fruit of 


the Path.* 
1 A. iii, 421. 
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Anagami-thera Vatthu.—Story of a monk who became anāgāmi; when 
asked by his pupils, however, he did. not say anything regarding his 
attainment. After death he was born in the Suddhavasé. His 
pupils, grieving for him in their ignorance, were enlightened by the 


Buddha.’ 
1 DbA. iii. 288-9. 


Anatha.—A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago. Uddalapup- 
phiya Thera, in a previous birth, offered him an udddla-flower.+ 


1 Ap. i. 288. 


Anathapindika.—A banker (setthz) of Savatthi who became famous 
because of his unparalleled generosity to the Buddha. His first meeting 
with the Buddha was during the first year after the Enlightenment, 
in Rajagaha,’ whither Anathapindika had come on business. His wife 
was the sister of the setthi of Rajagaha, and when he arrived he found the 
setthi preparing a meal for the Buddha and his monks on so splendid 
a scale that he thought that a wedding was in progress or that the king 
had been invited. On learning the truth he became eager to visit the 
Buddha, and did so very early the next morning.” He was so excited by 
the thought of the visit that he got up three times during the night. 
When, at last, he started for Sitavana, the road was quite dark, but a 
friendly yakkha, Sivaka, sped him on with words of encouragement. By 
force of his piety the darkness vanished. 

The Buddha was staying in the Sitavana, and when Anathapindika 
reached there spirits opened the door for him. He found the Buddha 
walking up and down, meditating in the cool air of the early dawn. 
The Buddha greeted him and talked to him on various aspects of his 
teaching. Anathapindika was immediately converted and became a 
Sotapanna. He invited the Buddha to a meal the next day, providing 
everything himself, although the setthi, the Mayor of Rajagaha and 
King Bimbisara, asked to be allowed to help. After the meal, which 
he served to the Buddha with his own hand, he invited the Buddha to 
spend the rainy season at Savatthi, and the Buddha accepted, saying 
“the Tathagatas, O householder, take pleasure in solitude.” “I 
understand, O Blessed One, I understand,” was the reply. 

When Anathapindika had finished his business at Rājagaha he set out 
towards Savatthi, giving orders along the way to his friends and ac- 


1 The story is given in Vin. ii. 154 ff;. SA. i. 240 ff., etc. 
2 Vin. ii. 155-6. 
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quaintances® to prepare dwellings, parks, rest-houses and gifts all along 
the road to Savatthi in preparation for the Buddha’s visit. Understand- 
ing the request implied in the Buddha’s words when he accepted the in- 
vitation, Anathapindika looked out for a quiet spot near Savatthi where 
the Buddha and the monks might dwell, and his eye fell on the park of 
Jetakumara. He bought the park at great expense and erected therein 
the famous Jetavanarama.* As a result of this and of his numerous 
other benefactions in the cause of the Sasana, Andthapindika came to be 
recognised as the chief of alms-givers.® 

Anathapindika’s personal name was Sudatta, but he was always called 
Anadthapindika® (feeder of the destitute) because of his munificence: 
he was, however, very pleased when the Buddha addressed him by his 
own name.’ He spent eighteen crores on the purchase of Jetavana and 
a like sum on the construction of the vihara; another eighteen crores 
were spent in the festival of dedication. He fed one hundred monks 
in his house daily in addition to meals provided for guests, people of the 
village, invalids, etc. Five hundred seats were always ready in his 
house for any guests who might come.® 

Anathapindika’s father was the setthi Sumana’. 

Anathapindika married a lady called Pufifialakkhana’; he had a son 
Kala and three daughters, Maha-Subaddha, Cila-Subaddha and Sumana. 
Mention is also made of a daughter-in law, Sujata by name, daughter of 
Dhanafijaya and the youngest sister of Visikha, She was very haughty 
and ill-treated the servants." 

The son, in spite of his father’s efforts, showed no piety until he was 
finally bribed to go to the vihara and listen to the Buddha’s preaching.” 
The daughters, on the other hand, were most dutiful and helped their 
father in ministering to the monks. The two elder ones attained to 
the First Fruit of the Path, married, and went to live with the families 
of their husbands. Sumana obtained the Second Fruit of the Path, but 
remained unmarried. Overwhelmed with disappointment because of 


8 He had many friends and acquaint- 8 AA, i. 208-9. He fed 1,000 monks 
ances and he was àdeyyaraco (his daily says DhA. i. 128; but see J. iii. 
word was held to be of weight), loc. cit., 119, where a monk, who had come from 
p. 158. Butsee J. i. 92, where itis said far away and had missed the meal hour, 
that Anāthapiņdika bore all the expenses had to starve. 


of these preparations. Vihāras were ® AA, loc, cit. 
built costing 1,000 pieces each, a yojana 10 J. ii. 410; J. iii. 435. She was the 
apart from each other. sister of the setthi of Rajagaha. SA. i 
4 g.v. for details. 240. 
5 A.i. 25. n J, ii. 347. 
€ AA. i. 208; MA. i. 50. i 412 See s.v. Kāla. 


7 Vin. ii. 156. 
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her failure in finding a husband, she refused to eat and died; she was 
reborn in Tusita.*? 

The Bhadraghata Jataka™ tells us of a nephew of Anadthapindika who 
squandered his inheritance of forty crores. His uncle gave him first 
one thousand and then another five hundred with which to trade. This 
also he squandered. Anathapindika then gave him two garments. On 
applying for further help the man was taken by the neck and pushed 
out of doors. A little later he was found dead by a side wall. 

The books also mention a girl, Punnad, who was a slave in Anatha- 
pindika’s household. On one occasion when the Buddha was starting 
on one of his periodical tours from Jetavana, the king, Anathapindika, 
and other eminent patrons failed to stop him; Punna, however, succeeded, 
and in recognition of this service Anathapindika adopted her as his 
daughter.” On uposatha days his whole household kept the fast; on all 
occasions they kept the paficasila inviolate (J. iii. 257). 

A story is told of one of his labourers who had forgotten the day and 
gone to work; but remembering later, he insisted on keeping the fast 
and died of starvation. He was reborn as a deva." 

Anathapindika had a business village in Kasi and the superintendent 
of the village had orders to feed any monks who came there.’ 
One of his servants bore the inauspicious name of Kalakanni (curse); 
he and the banker had been playmates as children, and Kalakanni, having 
fallen on evil days, entered the banker’s service. The latter’s friends 
protested against his having a man with so unfortunate a name in 
his household, but he refused to listen to them. One day when 
Anathapindika was away from home on business, burglars came to 
rob his house, but Kalakanni with great presence of mind drove them 
away.'® 

A similar story is related of another friend of his who was also in his 
service.” 

All his servants, however, were not so intelligent. A slave woman of 
his, seeing that a fly had settled on her mother, hit her with a pestle 
in order to drive it away, and killed her.” 

A slave girl of his borrowed an ornament from his wife and went with 
her companions to the pleasure garden. There she became friendly with 
a man who evidently desired to rob her of her ornaments. On discovering 
his intentions, she pushed him into a well and killed him with a stone.” 


13 DhA. i, 128 f. 18 J. i. 364 f. 
14 J. ii. 431. 19 Ibid., 441. 
15 MA. i. 347-8. 20 Ibid., 248 f. 
16 MA, i. 540-1. 21 J, iii, 436. 


17 Vin. iv. 162 f. 
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The story of Anathapindika’s cowherd, Nanda, is given elsewhere (s.v. 
Nanda). 

All the banker’s friends were not virtuous; one of them kept a tavern.” 

As a result of Anathapindika’s selfless generosity he was gradually 
reduced to poverty. But he continued his gifts even when he had only 
bird-seed and sour gruel. The devata who dwelt over his gate appeared 
before him one night and warned him of his approaching penury; it is 
said that every time the Buddha or his monks came to the house she 
had to leave her abode over the gate and that this was inconvenient to 
her and caused her to be jealous. Anathapindika paid no attention to 
her warnings and asked her to leave the house. She left with her 
children, but could find no other lodging and sought counsel from various 
gods, including Sakka. Sakka advised her to recover for Anathapindika 
the eighteen crores that debtors owed him, another eighteen that lay in 
the bottom of the sea, and yet eighteen more lying unclaimed. She did 
so and was readmitted.” 

Anathapindika went regularly to see the Buddha twice a day, some- 
times with many friends,” and always taking with him alms for the 
young novices. But we are told that he never asked a question of the 
Buddha lest he should weary him. He did not wish the Buddha to feel 
obliged to preach to him in return for his munificence.” But the Buddha 
of his own accord preached to him on various occasions; several such 
sermons are mentioned in the Añguttara Nikāya: on the importance of 
having a well-guarded mind like a well-protected gable in a house”; 
on the benefits the recipient of food obtains (life, beauty, happiness, 
strength); on the four obliagtions that make up the pious householder’s 
path of duty (gihtsamikiccam?’—waiting on the Order with robes, food, 
lodgings, medical requirements); on the four conditions of success that 
are hard to win (wealth gotten by lawful means, good report, longevity, 
happy rebirth); on the four kinds of happiness which a householder 
should seek (ownership, wealth, debtlessness, blamelessness).2® Then 
again, on the five kinds of enjoyment which result from wealth right- 
fully obtained (enjoyment—experienced by oneself and by one’s friends 
and relations, security in times of need, ability to pay taxes and to spend 
on one’s religion, the giving of alms to bring about a happy rebirth”); 


22 J. i. 251. Anathapindika expresses his satisfaction 
23 DhA. iii. 10 ff.; J. i. 227 fi. that he had never failed in these obliga- 
24 J.i. 95 ff.; he went three times says tions. 

J. i. 226. 28 These various tetrads are given in 
25 DhA.i. 3, A. ii. 64 ff. 
*6 A.i. 261 f. 29 A. iii. 45-6. 


27 Referred to also in S. v. 387, where 
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the five things which are very desirable but difficult to obtain (long 
life, beauty, happiness, glory, good condition of rebirth**); the five 
sinful acts that justify a man’s being called wicked (hurting of life, etc.**); 
the inadvisability of being satisfied with providing requisites for monks 
without asking oneself if one also experiences the joy that is born of 
ease of mind (evidently a gentle warning to Anathapindika*’). 

The Buddha preached the Velama Sutia to encourage Anathapindika 
when he had been reduced to poverty and felt disappointed that he 
could no longer provide luxuries for the monks,** On another occasion 
the Buddha tells Anathapindika that the Sotapanna is a happy man 
because he is free from various fears: fear of being born in hell, among 
beasts, in the realm of Peta or in some other unhappy state; he is assured 
of reaching Enlightenment.™* 

Elsewhere the Buddha tells Anathapindika that it is not every rich man 
who knows how to indulge in the pleasures of sense legitimately and 
profitably. 

There is, however, at least one sutta preached as a result of a question 
put by Anathapindika himself regarding gifts and those who are worthy 
to receive them*®*’; and we also find him consulting the Buddha regarding 
the marriage of his daughter, Cula Subhadda.®*’ 

Anathapindika died before the Buddha. As he lay grievously ill he 
sent a special message to Sariputta asking him to come (again, probably, 
because he did not want to trouble the Buddha). Sariputta went with 
Ananda and preached to him the Andthapindikovada Sutta. His pains 
left him as he concentrated his mind on the virtuous life he had led 
and the many acts of piety he had done. Later he fed the Elders with 
food from his own cooking-pot, but quite soon afterwards he died and 
was born in the Tusita heaven. That same night he visited the Buddha 
at Jetavana and uttered a song of praise of Jetavana and of Sariputta 
who lived there, admonishing others to follow the Buddha’s teaching. 

In heaven he will live as long as Visakha and Sakka.®® Various in- 
cidents connected with Anathapindika are to be found in the Jatakas, 
On one occasion his services were requisitioned to hold an inquiry on 
a bhikkhuni who had become pregnant. 

Once when the Buddha went on tour from Jetavana, Andthapindika 


30 A. ili. 47-8, | 37 DhA. iii. 466. 

31 Tbid., 204. 38 M. iii. 258 f.; see also S. v. 380-7, 
32 Ibid., 206-7. which contain accounts of incidents 
33 A, iv, 392 ff. | connected with this visit. 

34 Ibid., 405 f., also S. v. 387 £. 89 DA. iii. 740. 

3 A, v. 177 fi. | 40 J, 4, 148, 


38 Ai, 62-3. | 
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was perturbed because there was no one left for him to worship; at the 
Buddha’s suggestion, an offshoot from the Bodhi tree at Gaya was planted 
at the entrance to Jetavana (J. iv. 229). 

Once a brahmin, hearing of Anathapindika’s luck, comes to him in 
order to find out where this luck lay so that he may obtain it. The 
brahmin discovers that it lay in the comb of a white cock belonging 
to Anathapindika; he asks for the cock and it is given to him, but the 
luck flies away elsewhere, settling first in a pillow, then in a jewel, a 
club, and, finally, in the head of Anathapindika’s wife. The brahmin’s 
desire is thus frustrated.*! 

On two occasions he was waylaid by rogues. Once they tried to make 
him drink drugged toddy. He was at first shocked by their impertinence, 
but, later, wishing to reform them, frightened them away.” 

On the other occasion, the robbers lay in wait for him as he returned 
from one of his villages; by hurrying back he escaped them.” 

Whenever Anathapindika visited the Buddha, he was in the habit of 
relating to the Buddha various things which had come under his notice, 
and the Buddha would relate to him stories from the past containing 
similar incidents. Among the Jatakas so preached are: Apannaka, 
Khadwrangara, Rohini, Varuni, Punnapati, Kélakanni, Akataññū, Verī, 
Kusanali, Siri, Bhadraghata, Visayha, Hiri, Sirtkadlakannit and Sulasa.“4 

Anathapindika was not only a shrewd business man but also a keen de- 
bater. The Anguttara Nikaya* records a visit he paid to the Paribba- 
jakas when he could think of nothing better to do. A lively debate 
ensues regarding their views and the views of the Buddha as expounded 
by Anathapindika. The latter silences his opponents. When the in- 
cident is reported to the Buddha, he speaks in high praise of Anātha- 
pindika and expresses his admiration of the way in which he handled the 
discussion. 

During the time of Padumattara Buddha Anathapindika had been a 
householder of Hamsavati. One day he heard the Buddha speak of a 
lay-disciple of his as being the chief of alms-givers. The householder 
resolved to be so designated himself in some future life and did many 
good deeds to that end. His wish was fulfilled in this present life. 


Anathapindika is sometimes referred to as Maha Anathapindika to 
distinguish him from Cula Anathapindika. 


41 J. ii. 410 f. | 44 For details see under the respective 
42 J. i. 268. names. 
43 Ibid., 413. 45 A. v. 185-9. 


Anathapindika Vagga.—The second chapter of the Devaputta 
Samyutta of the Samyutta Nikaya contains a series of verses spoken 
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before the Buddha on various occasions by devas, the last of them being 
Anathapindika (reborn in the deva world).? 
1§.i. 51 ff. 


1. Anathapindika Sutta.—Similar to the Andthapindikovada Sutta 
(infra), but the greater part of this discourse is taken up with the words of 
consolation, courage and suggestion addressed by Sariputta to the banker, 
and we are told that his pains were allayed. No mention is made of the 
advice not to cling to matters mundane, nor of the death of the banker 
almost immediately afterwards. Instead, it is stated that Sariputta and 
Ananda were given a meal from the banker’s own cooking-pot and that 
they went away after thanking him. Ananda reports to the Buddha 
the news of their visit, and the Buddha praises Sariputta for his wisdom.? 

1 S. v. 380-5. 


2. Anāthapiņdika Sutta.—The same as the above, but Ānanda is given 
as the admonisher and Anāthapiņdika is made to claim that he had not 
violated a single one of the obligations binding on a householder (gthi- 
samicakam sikkhapadani).* 

1S. v. 385-7. 


3. Anathapindika Sutta.— Records a visit paid by Anathapindika to the 
Buddha, who tells him of the five kinds of guilty dread (pafica-bhayam 
verdant) which are allayed in the Ariyan disciple, and of the four limbs | 
of the Stream-winner (sotépattiyangant).* 

1 S. v. 387-9. 


Anāthapiņdika-putta-Kāla Vatthu.—Story of the conversion of Anatha- 


pindika’s son Kāla (q.v.).! 
1 DhA. iii. 189-92. 


Anathapindikovada Sutta,.— Addressed by Sariputta to Anathapindika 
when he lay on his deathbed. It was an exhortation to him not to cling 
to mundane things. It is said that at the end of the sermon the banker 
wept aloud, never before having heard such a homily. Soon after, he 
died and was born as a deva, in which form he came to Jetavana and 
paid homage to the Buddha. 

In this sutta Sariputta says that such sermons were not vouchsafed 
to the white-robed laity but reserved for the duly-ordained,? a state- 
ment sometimes quoted as evidence of an esoteric doctrine in Buddhism. 

1 M. iii. 258-63. 2 Ibid., 261. 
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Anathapindika makes a request that such suttas should also be preached 
to laymen because there are young men whose eyes are but slightly 
dimmed. 


Anathapindika-Setthi Vatthu.—Story of the goddess, guardian of 
Anathapindika’s gate. 
| 1 DhA. iii. 9 ff.; for details see Anathapindika. 


Anathapindikassérama.—See Jetavana. 


Analaya Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the destruction of attachment 
and the path leading thereto.1 
1 §. iv. 372. 


Anasava.—A Pacceka Buddha found in alist of Pacceka Buddhas. He 
lived in Isigili. 
1 M. iii. 70; Ap.i. 107. 


Anasava Sutta.—The Buddha teaches that which is free from āsavas 


and the way thereto.? 
1 §. iv. 369. 


Anikadatta.—See Anikaratta. 


Anikaratta.—Ruler of Varanavati. He came to Mantavati as a suitor 
for the hand of Sumedha, but did not succeed in his quest, as Sumedha 
became a bhikkhuni after having converted Anikaratta and his retinue’ 
(v.l. Anikadatta). 


1 Thig. v. 462-515; ThigA. 272f.; Ap. ii. 512. 


1. Anieca Vagga.—The second chapter of the Khanda Samyutta.* 
1 8. iii. 21-5. 


2. Anicea Vagga.—The first chapter of the Salayatana Samyutta.’ 
1 §. iv. 1-6. 


3. Anicea Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the same.’ 
| 1 S. iv. 28-30. 


1. Anicea Sutta (see also Yadanicca Sutta). Preached at Sāvatthi; all 
khandhas are impermanent.! 
‘1 S.iii.2l. 
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2. Anicca Sutta.—Preached at Savatthi, in reply to a monk’s question.’ 
1 §. iii. 21. 


3. Anicca Sutta.—At Savatthi, preached in reply to Radha’s questions.’ 
1 8. iii. 195. 


4. Anicea Sutta.—Same as (3); desire for what is impermanent should 


be repelled. 
1 §. iii. 199. 


5. Anicea Sutta.—Same as (4)." 
1 §. iii. 200. 


6. Anieca Sutta.—All the external senses are impermanent.* 
1 §. iv. 1-2. 


7. Anicea Sutta,.—The same. Personal senses, past, present and 


future, are impermanent.? 
1 S. iv. 3-4. 


8. Anicea Sutta.—On the impermanence of external sense-percep- 


tions.: 
1 S.iv. 5. 


9. Anicca Sutta.—All is impermanent.* 
Siv: 28: 


10. Anicca Sutta.—All feeling, pleasant, painful and neutral is imper- 


manent.? 
1S. iv. 214. 


11. Anieca Sutta.—The idea of impermanence, if cultivated, is bene- 


ficial.} 
1 S. v. 132. 


1. Anieeata Sutta.—The disciple who realises the impermanence of all 


khandhas has no rebirth. 
1 8.111. 44-5. 


2. Aniceata (or Safifid) Sutta.—The idea of impermanence, if cultivated, 
destroys sensual lust, lust for rebirth, ignorance and conceit.? 
1 S. iii. 155-7. 
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Aniceadhamma Sutta.—Desire for that whose nature is impermanent 


should be destroyed.’ 
1 §. iii. 199. 


Anicea Sutta.—On the seven kinds of persons who are worthy of 


homage and of gifts.’ 
1 A.iv. 13-14. 


1. Anitthigandhakumara.—The Bodhisatta, born as the son of a king of 
Benares. He hated the sight of women until he was seduced by a 
dancing-girl. He was banished from home together with the girl, and 
they lived in a forest-hut, where the girl tempted an ascetic and robbed 
him of his mystic power. The Bodhisatta, realising this, gave up the 
woman, and himself became an ascetic. The story is told in the Culla- 


palobhana-J ataka.* 
1 J. ii. 329-31. 


2. Anitthigandhakumara.—Similar to the above, the story being called 


the Mahapalobhana-Jataka. + 
1 J. iv. 469-73. 


3. Anitthigandhakumara.—Another Anitthigandha, of Sdvatthi. He 
refused to marry unless a woman could be found rivalling in beauty an 
image which he had made. Envoys were sent out and, in Sagala, they 
discovered a sixteen-year-old girl to answer to the desired qualifications. 
The marriage was arranged, but the girl, being very delicate, died on the 
way to the bridegroom’s house. On learning the news of her death he 
was sorely grieved and gave himself up to despair. The Buddha, seeing 
his capabilities, visited his home and preached to him. At the end of 
the sermon he became a Stream-enterer. 

The story in which this account is given is called Anitthigandhakumara 
Vatthu.? 


1 DhA.iii. 281-4. Compare with this the story of the Kusa Jaiaka. 


4. Anitthigandhakumara.—A Pacceka Buddha. He was the son of 
the King of Benares. In a previous birth he had been a monk for 
20,000 years, during the dispensation of Kassapa Buddha. His story 
is very similar to that of No. 3 above, the wife chosen being the daughter 
of Maddava, King of Sagala. When the princess died, on her way to be 
married, the prince gave himself up to contemplation and became a 
Pacceka Buddha.’ A stanza attributed to him is included in the 
Khaggavisana Sutta.? 

1 SnA. 67 ff.; ApA. i. 126-7. 2 Sn. p. 6, v. 36. 
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Anitthigandhakumara Vatthu.—See Anitthigandhakumara (3). 


Anidassana Sutta.—The invisible and the path leading thereto. 
1 §. iv. 370. 


Animitta Sutta.—Preached by Moggallana; it records an occasion 
when he experienced unconditioned rapture of the heart (animittaceto- 


samadhi).2 en 
. 1V. . 


Animisa-cetiya.—The shrine built on the spot where the Buddha spent 
a week after the Enlightenment, gazing unwinking at the seat at the foot 
of the Bodhi tree, the seat of his great victory. It was to the north of 


the Bodhi tree.! 
1 J.i. 77. 


Aniyata.—The third division of the Parajika of the Sutta Vibhanga.! 
1 Vin. iii. 187-94. 


Aniruddha.—See Anuruddha. 


Anivatta Brahmadatta.—A king of Benares; so called because he never 
left a thing half done. One day on his way to the park he saw a forest 
fire which made him wish to burn all his defilements. Later, he saw 
men catching fish; one large fish broke through the net and escaped. 
Wishing to escape himself, he left the world and later became a Pacceka 
Buddha.* 

A stanza attributed to him is included in the Khaggavisdna Sutta.? 

1 SnA. i. 114-15; ApA. i. 159-60. 2 Sn. v. 62. 


Anissukī Sutta.—A woman who is faithful, modest, scrupulous, not 
wrathful and rich in wisdom, will be reborn in a happy condition.’ 
1 S. iv. 244. 


Anigha.—A Pacceka Buddha; occurs in a list of Pacceka 


Buddhas. 
1 M.iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


1. Anikahga.—Son of Vikkamabahu II, He was killed by Viradeva.? 
1 Cy. lxi. 40. 


2. Anikahga.—Known as the Mahadipada. In 1209 he killed the 
reigning Prince, Dhammasoka, and reigned in Pulatthinagara for seven- 
teen days. He was slain by Vikkantacaminakka.’ 

1 Cy. lxxx. 43. 
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Anitika Sutta and Anitikadhamma Sutta.—On the state that is free 
from ill and the path thereto.’ 
1 §. iv. 371. 


Anukampaka Sutta.—The five ways in which a resident monk shows 
his sympathy for his lay supporters." 


1 A.iii. 263 f. 


Anukevatta.—A brahmin, clever in stratagem. He was used by 
Mahosadha to defeat Cùlaņi-Brahmadatta when the latter laid siege to 
Videha. Anukevatta pretended to be a traitor to his own people, and 
having won Brahmadatta’s confidence, persuaded him to raise the siege 


and go back.! 
1 J. vi. 406-9. 


Anugāra.—An eminent wandering ascetic. He is mentioned as living 
in the Paribbājakārāma in the Moranivāpa in Veļuvana near Rājagaha. 
He was probably one of the company who was with Sakuludāyi when the 
Buddha came to visit the latter.’ 


1M. ii. 1. 


Anuggaha Sutta.—Right belief is endowed with five advantages.! 
1 A. iii. 20-1. 


Anujivisamiddha.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.! 


1 Cy. Ixxvii. 33. 


Anujja (v./. Anoja).—Wife of Vidhurapandita. She had a thousand 
sons whom she summoned to bid farewell to Vidhura when he went away 
with Punnaka.’ She is depicted as a brave woman. 


1 J. vi. 290. 


Anutiracari.— An otter who had a dispute with another otter, Gam- 
bhiracari, about a fish. They appealed to a jackal, Māyāvī, and lost in 
the bargain, the jackal claiming the middle of the fish as the price of his 
arbitration, leaving only the head and the tail for the otters. 


1 J.i1i. 333 f.; DhA. iii. 141-2. 


Anuttariya Vagga.—The third chapter of the Chakka Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.? 
1 A. iii. 309-29. 
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Anuttarasahgamavijaya (Dhammapariyaya).—One of the names by 
which the Bahudhatuka Sutta is known.! 
1 M. iii. 68. 


1. Anuttariya Sutta.—The six unsurpassables.’ 
1 A. iii. 284. 


2. Anuttāriya Sutta.—A detailed explanation of the above.! 
1 A.iii. 325 f. 


Anudhamma Sutta.—The bhikkhu, who conforms to the Dhamma, 
should live in disgust for the body, feeling, ete.! 


1 S. iii. 40-1. 


Anupada Vagga.—The second section of the Uparipañňāsa of the 
Majjhima Nikāya.! 
1 M. iii. 25 ff. 


Anupada Sutta.—Preached at Sāvatthi in Jetavana in praise of Sari- 
putta’s learning and understanding. It is really a description of the 
perfect disciple who has risen to mastery and perfection in noble virtue, 
noble concentration, noble perception and noble deliverance. It con- 


tains psychological introspective analyses which are expanded in the 
Dhammasangani.* 
1 M. iii. 25 ff. 


Anupanahi Sutta.—The woman who is not wrathful will be born in 
a happy condition.’ 
1 S. iv. 244. 


1. Anupama.—City where Vessabht Buddha was born.! The Buddha- 
vatnsa,” however, gives the name of the city as Anoma. 


1 BuA. 205, 206. 2 xxii. v. 18. 


2. Anupama,—Pleasaunce in Anupama where Vessabhu' was born 
and where, after Enlightenment, he performed the twin-miracle.} 
1 BuA. 206. 


3. Anupama.—Son of Phussa Buddha.1 The Buddhavamsa? gives 
his name as Ananda, 


1 BuA. 193, 194. 2 xix. 16. 
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4, Anupama.—Son of Siddhattha Buddha. 


1 Bu. xvii. 15. 


5. Anupama,—City where, in Anomarama, Atthadassi Buddha died.” 
1 BuA. 181. 


6. Anupama,—A brahmin village in the time of Anomadassi Buddha.' 
1 BuA. 142. 


7. Anupama,—aAn Ajivaka who gave grass to Sumana Buddha for his 


seat. 
1 BuA. 195. 


8. Anupama.—Son of Sumana Buddha.' 
1 Bu. v. 23. 


9, Anupama,—A banker, father of Anupama (1). 
1 BuA. 122. 


10. Anupama,—A banker, father of Anupama (2).! 
1 BuA. 125. 


1. Anupama.—Daughter of the banker Anupama (9), of the village of 
the same name. She gave a meal of milk-rice to Anomadassi Buddha just 


before his Enlightenment.’ 
1 Bud. 142. 


2. Anupama.—Daughter of the banker Anupama (10), of the village 
Anoma. She gave a meal of milk-rice to Sumana Buddha just prior 


to his Enlightenment.’ 
1 BuA. 125. 


3. Anupama.—See Magandiya. 


Anupalakkhana Sutta.—Diverse views are the result of want of dis- 


crimination. 
1 S. iii. 261. 


Anupādāya Sutta.—The holy life is lived with final emancipation, free 


from grasping, as its aim.? 
1 S. v.29. 
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Anupiya (Anupiyā).—A township in the Malla country to the east of 
Kapilavatthu. In the mango grove there (the Anupiya-ambavana) the 
Buddha, having arrived from Anoma and having ordained himself, spent 
the first week after his renunciation, before going to Rajagaha, thirty 
leagues away.’ He went there again after his return from Kapilavatthu, 
whither he had gone to see his relations, and large numbers of Sakiyan 
princes joined the Order, including Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, Ananda, 
Bhagu, Kimbila, Devadatta and their barber, Upali.? 

It was during this stay that the Buddha preached the Sukhavihari 
Jataka.® From Anupiya the Buddha went to Kosambi.* Near 
Anupiya was the pleasaunce where the paribbajaka of the Bhaggava- 
gotta lived. The Buddha visited him once while staying at Anupiya 
and it was then that he preached the Patika Sutta.® 

Anupiya was the birthplace of Dabba Mallaputta.° 

Once when Sona Potiriyaputta was meditating the Buddha sent forth 
a ray of glory from the mango grove to encourage him.’ 

The mango grove belonged to the Malla-rajas; they built a vihara there- 
in for the Buddha’s residence.® 

The name is sometimes spelt Anopiya and Anipiya.® See also s.v. 
Anoma. 


1 J. i. 65-6. 8 ThagA. i. 41; the Ap., however, says 
2 Vin. ii. 180 f.; AA. i. 108; DnA. i. Kusinara (ii. 473). 
133; iv. 127. ? ThagA. i. 316. 
3 J.i. 140. | 8 UdA. 161; DA. iii. 816. 
4 Vin.ii. 184. ? J.i. 140. 
5 D.iii. 1 ff. 


Anupubba.—Setthi of Sāvatthi. He was so called because he engaged 
himself in a series of good works, each being of greater merit than the 
last, with the object of freeing himself from suffering. In the end he 
entered the Order, but finding the rules too numerous and irksome, he 
wished to return to the lay-life. His colleagues took him to the Buddha, 
who asked him to observe one rule only—guarding his mind; he agreed 
and became a Stream-enterer.? 

1 DhA. i. 297-300. 


Anubuddha Sutta.—Preached at Bhandagama, on the importance of 
understanding.? 
LAILTE 


Anumāna Sutta.—Preached by Mahāmoggallāna in the Bhesakalāvana 
at Sumsumāragiri in the Bhagga country. It deals with the admonishing 
of monks and with self-examination. It is of interest to note that there 

6 
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is no reference to the Buddha throughout the discourse." Buddhaghosa 
says that this discourse was known to the Porāņā as the Bhikkhu- 
patimokkha, and adds that this self-examination should take place three 
times each day.* The description of the evil-minded monk given in 
the sutta is often quoted.® 


1 M.i. 95-100. 2 MA. i. 294. 3 E.g., Sp. iii. 612. 


Anumanapafiha.—One of the most famous chapters of the Milinda 
Panha.* It deals with the problem of inferring the existence of the 
Buddha from facts known about him and connected with him. It also 
includes a description of the City of Righteousness—Dhammanagara—the 
Buddhist Utopia, and gives an excellent idea of city life at the time the 


chapter was written. 
1 329-47. 


Anura.—A general of the Vahga king’s army, maternal cousin of 
Sihabahu, father of Vijaya. When Sihabahu left the lion’s den with his 
mother and sister they came across Anura who was ruling the border 
country. Later Anura married Sthabahu’s mother.? 


1 Mv. vi. 16-20; MT. 246. 


Anuraja.—sSon of Sunanda, King of Surabhi, at the time of Mangala 
Buddha. He visited the Buddha in the company of his father, and, 
having listened to his preaching, became an arahant.! 


1 BuA. 119-20. 


1, Anuradha.—An Elder. Once when he was staying in a forest hut 
in the Mahavana in Vesali, near to where the Buddha was, certain 
wandering ascetics came to him and asked him whether or not a Tatha- 
gata exists after death; dissatisfied with his answer they called him 
“fool” and went away. Thereupon Anuradha sought advice from the 
Buddha, who asked him ‘‘ How, inasmuch as it cannot be said of a 
Tathagata even in this very life that he really exists, can anything be 
said regarding him after death ?””! 


1 §.iii. 116-19; the same story is repeated, with slight expansions, in S. iv. 380-6. 


2. Anuradha.—One of those that accompanied Vijaya to Ceylon. He 
later became one of his ministers and founded Anuradhagama.} 


l Mhv. vii. 43. 
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3. Anuradha.—A Sakiya prince, brother of Bhaddakaceéna ; a great- 
uncle of Pandukabhaya. He founded a settlement at Anuradhagama 
and constructed a tank, to the south of which he erected a house for 
himself. Later he handed this over to Pandukabhaya.’ 


1 Mhv. vii. 43-4. 


Anurādhagāma.—The name given to the settlement founded by the 
two Anurādhas. It was near the Kadamba-nadi.! The capital, Anu- 
rādhapura, was later founded near it. 

1 Mhv. ix. 9; x. 76. 


Anuradhapura.—The capital of Ceylon for nearly fifteen centuries. 
It was built on the site of settlements started by the two Anuradhas 
on the bank of the Kadamba river, and was founded under the constella- 
tion Anuradha, hence the name. Pandukabhaya (394-307 B.c.) was 
the founder of the city, to which he removed the capital from Upatis- 
sagama,” and there it remained up to the time of Aggabodhi IV. 
(a.D. 626-41). After a short period it became once more the capital, and 
continued to be so until the royal residence was removed elsewhere.* 
It was finally deserted in the eleventh century. 

Pandukabhaya beautified the city with the artificial lakes Jayavapi 
and Abhayavapi. It was round the last-named lake that the king laid 
out the city, including four suburbs, a cemetery, special villages for 
huntsmen and scavengers, temples to various pagan deities and residences 
for the engineer and other officials. Abodes were also provided for 
devotees of various sects, such as the Jainas, the Ajivakas, wandering 
monks and brahmins. There were also hospitals and lying-in homes. 
Guardians of the city (Nagaragutttkd) were appointed, one for the day 
and another for the night.‘ 

Pandukabhaya’s son and successor, Mutasiva, laid out the beautiful 
Mahamegha Park with fruit and flowering trees®; this was to the south 
of the city; between it and the southern wall of the city was another park 
called Nandana or Jotivana.° 

In the reign of Piyatissa, who succeeded Mutasiva (when Buddhism 
had been introduced into the land), the king, together with his nobles 
3 See Cv. xlvi. 34, where the new 
seems to have been forgotten later, for in | capital, Pulatthinagara, is first mentioned 


the Mbv, (116) there is a suggestion that | as a royal residence. 


1 MT. 293; Mhv. x. 76; this tradition | 
| 
the city was so called because it was the , ‘4 For a full description see Mhv. x. 
dwelling of satisfied people (anurodhi- | 80-102. 
jana); or is this mere alliteration ? | 5 Mhv. xi. 2. 


2 Mhv. x. 75-7. € Mhv. xv. 2, 11. 
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and people, erected many noble edifices in support of the new religion. 
Ten of the most noted were in Anuradhapura,’ and the Mahameghavana, 
which was given over to the Buddhist Sangha, henceforth became the 
centre of Buddhism in the island. In this park was also planted, by 
Piyatissa, the branch of the Sacred Bodhi Tree which came from 
Gaya.® 

Soon afterwards the city was taken by the Tamils but was recaptured 
by Dutthagamani (101-77 B.c.), the hero of the Mahavamsa. Many 
chapters of the chronicle are devoted to descriptions of the numerous 
buildings erected by him in Anuradhapura for the glorification of the 
national faith,’ chief among them being the Maricavatti-vihadra, the 
Lohapasada and the Maha Thipa. 

A few years later the Tamils once more overcame the city and held 
it till Vattagamani (29-17 B.c.) drove them off. In his reign was built 
the mighty Abhayagiri Thipa and the vihara attached to it.1° 

The subsequent history of the city is a record of how succeeding 
kings repaired, added to, or beautified, these various monuments and 
the steps they took for their preservation. The only later monument 
of real importance is the Jetavanadrama built by King Mahasena" 
(A.D. 334-61). 

About this time the fame of Anuradhapura as the chief centre of 
Buddhist culture attracted many visitors from abroad in search of 
learning. The most famous of these was the great commentator Buddha- 
ghosa.” It was also during this period that Dhatusena ‘(a.p. 460-78) 
reorganised the water supply of the city and built the Kalavapi.” 

From this time onward the country suffered from a series of dynastic 
intrigues and civil wars, each party appealing to the Tamils of South 
India for help and protection. As a result, the district round Anura- 
dhapura was overrun by Tamil freebooters and became impossible to 
defend; the seat of government was therefore removed to Pulatthipura 
about the beginning of the ninth century, where it continued, except 
for a brief interval to the eleventh century. Finally, about a.p. 1300, 
at a date not exactly known, the whole district was abandoned, having 
become a kind of no-man’s land; it then rapidly relapsed into jungle. 
For quite a long time, however, and even after Pulatthipura became the 
state capital, Anuradhapura was regarded as a centre of religious activity, 
and its monuments were restored from time to time. 


7 For list see Mhv. xx. 17 ff. 11 Mhv. xxxvii. 33 f. 
8 For details see Mhv. xviii. and 12 [bid., 215 ff.; also Fa Hien. 
xix. 13 Ibid., xxxviii. 42. 
9 Mhv. xxvi.-xxxii. 4 Mhv. Ixxvi. 106-20; lxxviii. 96 f.; 


10 Mhy. xxxiii. 80-3. | Ixxxviii. 80 f. 
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Various scraps of information regarding Anurādhapura and its in- 
habitants are found scattered in the commentaries.” 

It was famous throughout Jambudipa for its virtuous monks, and men 
came from there to visit them." 

The city wall, which existed at the time the Mahavamsa was written, 
had been built by King Vasabha”, and was, according to the Tika," 
eighteen cubits in height. 


15 F.g., that it had two indakhilas (Sp. 16 F.g., the brahmin who came from 
iii. 299); its main street ran from Thūpä- | Pātaliputta to see Mahānāga Thera 
rāma, where the chief entrance to the | (AA. i. 384). 17 Mhv. xxxv. 97, 
city lay (UdA. 238; DA. ii. 573). 18 p. 654. 


Anurārāma.—A monastery to the north of Mahāgāma in South Ceylon, 
built by King Vasabha, who also bestowed on it one thousand karīsa 
of land in the village of Heligāma.! 

In Voharatissa’s time the Thera Mahātissa lived there.? 

King Vasabha also built an uposatha hall for the vihāra.? 

1 Mhv. xxxv. 83; MT. 652. 2 Mhv. xxxvi. 30. 3 Ibid., 37. 


1. Anuruddha Thera.—First cousin of the Buddha and one of his 
most eminent disciples. He was the son of the Sākyan Amitodana and 
brother of Mahānāma. When members of other Sākyan families had 
joined the Order of their distinguished kinsman, Mahānāma was grieved 
that none had gone forth from his own. He therefore suggested to his 
brother that one of them should leave household life. Anuruddha was 
at first reluctant to agree, for he had been reared most delicately and 
luxuriously, dwelling in a different house for each season, surrounded 
by dancers and mimes. But on hearing from Mahānāma of the endless 
round of household cares he agreed to go. He could not, however, get 
his mother’s consent until he persuaded his cousin Bhaddiya to go with 
him. Together they went with Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, Devadatta 
and their barber Upāli, to the Blessed One at the Anupiya Mango Grove 
and were ordained. Before the rainy season was over Anuruddha acquired 
the dibbacakkhu,* and he was later ranked foremost among those who 
had obtained this attainment.? 

He then received from Sariputta, as topic of meditation, the eight 
thoughts of a great man.? He went into the Paeinavamsadaya in the 
Ceti country to practise these. He mastered seven, but could not learn 
the eighth. The Buddha, being aware of this, visited him and taught 


1 Vin. ii. 180-3; Mtu. iii. 177 f. Another conversation he had with Sari- 
4 Asi; 23. putta before becoming an arahant is 
’ The list is given in A. iv. 228 ff. reported in A. i. 281-2. 
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it to him. Thereupon Anuruddha developed insight and realised ara- 
hantship in the highest grade.‘ 

Anuruddha appears in the suttas as an affectionate and loyal comrade- 
bhikkhu, full of affection to his kinsman, the Buddha, who returned 
his love. In the assembly he stood near the Buddha. When the 
Buddha, disgusted with the quarrels of the Kosambi monks, went 
away to seek more congenial surroundings, it was to Pacinavamsadaya 
that he repaired, where were Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila. The 
U pakkilesa Sutta (M. iii. 153 f.), on the sweets of concord and freedom 
from blemish, seems to have been preached specially to Anuruddha on 
that occasion, for we are told at the end that he was pleased to have 
heard it, no mention being made of the other two. And again in the 
Nalakapéna Sutta (M. i. 462 ff.), though a large number of distinguished 
monks are present, it is to Anuruddha that the Buddha directly addresses 
his questions, and it is Anuruddha who answers on behalf of them all. 
See also the Cula- and the Maha-Gosinga Suttas. 

Anuruddha was present when the Buddha died at Kusinara, and 
knew the exact moment of his death; the verse he uttered on that occasion 
is thoughtful and shows philosophic calm, in contrast, for example, with 
that of Ananda.* Anuruddha was foremost in consoling the monks and 
admonishing them as to their future course of action. It was Anu- 
ruddha again that the Mallas of Kusinārā consulted regarding the 
Buddha’s last obsequies.” Later, at the First Council, he played a 
prominent part and was entrusted with the custody of the Anguttara 
Nikaya.$ 

In one of the verses ascribed to Anuruddha in the Theragatha® it is 
said that for twenty-five years he did not sleep at all, and that for the 
last thirty years of his life he slept only during the last watch of the 
night. The same source’ mentions an occasion where a goddess, 
Jalini,* who had been his wife in a previous birth, seeing him grown 
old and grey with meditation, seeks to tempt him with the joys of 
heaven, but he tells her he has no need of such things, having attained 
to freedom from rebirth. 

His death took place in Veluvagama in the Vajji country, in the shade 
of a bamboo thicket.” 


4 A. iv. loc. cit.; AA. 108-9; Thag. 
901. 

5 Bu. v. 60. : 

8 D. ii. 156-7. On this see Oldenberg, 
Nachrichten der Wissenschaften zu Qöt- 
tingen, 1902, pp. 168 f.; and Przyluski- 
JA. mai-juin, 1918, pp. 485 ff. 

7? D.ii. 160 f. 


8 DA. i. 15. 

® 904; ThagA. ii. 72. 

10 Thag. 908; also S. i. 200. 

11 ThagA. ii. 73; this story is given 
in detail in SA. i. 225-6. 

12 Thag. 919. See also Psalms of the 
Brethren, p. 331,n.1. I cannot trace the 
reference to Hatthigima. 
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In Padumuttara Buddha’s time he had been a rich householder. 
Hearing one of the monks declared best among possessors of the celestial 
eye, he wished for a similar honour for himself in the future. He did 
acts of great merit towards that end, including the holding of a great 
feast of light in front of the Buddha’s tomb. In Kassapa Buddha’s age 
he was born in Benares; one day he placed bowls filled with clarified 
butter all round the Buddha’s tomb and lighted them, himself walking 
round the tomb all night, bearing on his head a lighted bowl. 

Later he was reborn in a poor family in Benares and was named 
Annabhara (lit. “‘food-bearer”’). One day, while working for his 
master, the banker Sumana, he gave his meal to a Pacceka Buddha, 
Uparittha. The banker, having heard from the deity of his parasol of 
Annabhara’s pious deed, rewarded him and set him up in trade. The 
king, being pleased with him, gave him a site for a house, the ground of 
which, when dug, yielded much buried treasure. On account of this 
great accretion of wealth he was given the rank of Dhanasetthi.™ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary (i. 113), as a result of 
his gift to the Pacceka Buddha, Anuruddha never lacked anything he 
desired—such had been the wish he expressed. A charming story is 
related in this connection. Once when playing at ball with his friends 
he was beaten and had to pay with sweets. His mother sent him the 
sweets, but he lost over and over again until no more sweets were to be 
had. His mother sent word to that effect, but he did not know the 
meaning of the words “there isn’t.” When his mother, to make him 
understand, sent him an empty bowl, the guardian deity of the city 
filled it with celestial cakes, so that he should not be disappointed. 
Thereafter, whenever Anuruddha sent for cakes, his mother would send 
him an empty vessel, which became filled on the way™ ! 

The Apadana** mentions another incident of his past. Once, in 
Sumedha Buddha’s time, Anuruddha, having seen the Buddha meditating 
alone at the foot of a tree, set up lights round him and kept them burning 
for seven days. Asa result he reigned for thirty kappas as king of the 
gods, and was king of men twenty-eight times. He could see a distance 
of a league both by day and night. 

On various occasions Anuruddha had discussions with the Buddha, and 
he was consulted by disciples, both monks and laymen, on points of 
doctrine and practice. In the Anuruddha Sutta’® he goes with Abhiya 
Kaceana and two others to a meal at the house of Paficakanga, the 
king’s carpenter. At the end of the meal the carpenter asks him the 


18 ThagA. ii. 65 ff.; Thag. 910; DhA. | 15 i, 35. 
iv. 120 ff. , 16 M, iii. 144 f. 
14 See also DhA. iv. 124 ff. 
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difference between that deliverance of the heart (cetovimutti) that is 
boundless (appamdna) and that which is vast (mahaggata). The dis- 
cussion leads on to an account of the four states of rebirth among the 
brilliant gods (Abha), and in reply to the questions of Abhiya Kaccana, 
Anuruddha proceeds to explain their nature. At the end of the discourse 
we find Anuruddha acknowledging that he himself had lived among 
these gods. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya’’ he is mentioned as questioning the Buddha 
about women, how they come to be born in happy states and how in 
woeful purgatory. A similar inquiry is mentioned in the Anguttara 
Nikaya. Anuruddha had been visited by some Mandpakayika devas, who 
had played and sung to him and shown their power of changing their 
complexions at will. He comes to the Buddha and asks how women could 
be born among these devas.7® 

We find him’ being asked by Sariputta and Moggallana about the 
sekha and asekha and about super-knowledge (abhififia). In dealing with 
this passage the Commentary” states that Anuruddha used to rise early, 
and that after ablutions he sat in his cell, calling up a thousand kappas 
of the past and the future. With his clairvoyant eye he knew the 
thousandfold universe and all its workings. 

The Anuruddha Samyutta?™ gives an account of a series of questions 
asked by Moggallanā on the satipatthānā, their extent, etc. Anuruddha 
evidently laid great emphasis on the cultivation of the satipatthana, 
for we find mention of them occurring over and over again in his dis- 
courses. He attributes all his powers to their development, and ad- 
monishes his hearers to practise them.?? Once he lay grievously ill in 
the Andhavana in Savatthi, but the pain made no impression on his 
mind, because, he says, his mind was well grounded in the satipatthand.™ 
Apart from his teaching of the satipatthand, he does not seem to have 
found fame as a teacher. He was of a retiring disposition and never 
interfered in any of the monks’ quarrels. 

Mention is often made of Anuruddha’s iddhi-powers. Thus, he was 
one of those who went to the Brahma-world to curb the pride of the 
Brahma who had thought that no ascetic could reach his world.’ The 
mother of the yakkha Piyankara, while wandering in search of food, 


7 S.iv. 240-5. Sutta (M.i. 213) he declaresit to be more 
18 A. iv. 262 ff. | worthy than knowledge of the doctrine, 
19 S, v. 174-6, also 299 f. meditation, forest-life, discourse on the 
20 SA. iii. 183. abhidhamma or self-mastery. 

21 S. v. 294. 23 S. v. 302, but see DhA. iv. 129, where 


22 Ibid., 299-306. He himself con- | he suffered from wind in the stomach. 
sidered the dibbacakkhu as the highest 24 S, i. 145. The others being Mog- 
attainment, Thus in the Mahagosinga | gallana, Mahakassapa and Mahakappina. 
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heard him at night reciting some verses from the Dhammapada and 
stood spellbound listening.*® 

His iddhi, however, does not seem to have enabled him to prevent 
his fellow-dweller Abhifijika from talking too much, nor his other 
fellow-dweller Bahiya from attempting to create dissension in the 
Order.” Among the Vajjians he seems to have been held particularly 
in esteem, together with Nandiya and Kimbila. A yakkha named 
Digha tells the Buddha how the Vajjians are envied by the inhabitants 
of the deva and brahma worlds on account of the presence of these 
distinguished monks in their country.” 

In numerous Jatakas Anuruddha is identified with personalities 
occurring in the Atttavatihu. In several cases he is mentioned as having 
been Sakka, the deus ex machina of the story in question.” Elsewhere 
he is identified with different personalities: he was Pabbata in the Indriya 
(111. 469) and in the Sarabhanga (v. 151); the king in the Candakinnara 
(iv. 288); one of the seven brothers in the Bhisa (iv. 314); the dove in the 
Pafictiposatha (iv. 332); Ajapala in the Hatthipala (iv. 491); Sucirata 
in the Sambhava (v. 67); Pafieasikha in the Sudhabhojana (v. 412) and 
the charioteer in the Kurudhamma (ii. 381). 

Anuruddha’s name occurs in several of the legends of the Dhammapada 
Commentary apart from those already mentioned. In the story of 
Culasubhadda it is stated that after the Buddha had visited Ugganagara 
at Ctilasubhadda’s request and enjoyed her hospitality, Anuruddha was 
asked to stay behind at Ugganagara for her benefit and that of the new 
converts. When the Buddha spent a rainy season in Tāvatimsa 
preaching the Abhidhamma, it was Anuruddha who kept the people on 
earth informed of his doings.** 

In the Sumanasamanera Vatthu® we are told how Anuruddha, having 
himself attained salvation, sought for his friend and benefactor of a 
past birth, Sumana-setthi. Sumana-setthi had been born near the 
Vindhya forest as Culasumana, son of Anuruddha’s acquaintance 
Mahamunda, and Anuruddha ordained him at the age of seven. The 
lad became arahant in the tonsure-hall. 

According to the Peta Vatthu,** it was by virtue of a spoonful of food 


25 S.i. 209; SA. i. 237-8. (v. 511); Sama (vi. 95); Nimi (vi. 129); 
26 §. ii. 203-4. Mahasumagga (vi. 329); Vessantara 
27 A. ii. 239. (vi. 593). 





28 In the Cūlagosinga Sutta, M. i. 210. 30 DhA. iii. 471. 

29 Thus in the Maņicora (J. ii. 125); 81 Ibid., 218 f.; SnA. (ii. 570), states 
Guttila (ii. 257); Ayakūța (iii. 147); | that the Buddha went to Tāvatimsa 
Mahāsūka (iii. 494); Cullasūka (iii. 496); | at Anuruddha’s request. 

Kanha (iv. 14); Akitti (iv. 242); Sādhīna | 32 DhA. iv. 120 ff. 
(iv. 360); Siri (iv. 412); Mahāsutasoma 33 Pv., p. 27, vv. 58-60 
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given by him to Anuruddha that Indaka entered Tāvatimsa, and the 
same gift enabled him to surpass in glory Añkura, who had spent all his 
wealth in practising generosity. 

Anuruddha had a sister, Rohini, who suffered from a skin disease and, 
therefore, remained indoors; she would not see the Elder when he visited 
her relations. But he insisted on seeing her and persuaded her to sell 
her ornaments and build a resting hall for the Buddha and his monks. 
She later became a Stream-enterer and was reborn as Sakka’s consort.* 

In Mahayana books Anuruddha’s name appears as Aniruddha. In 
the Lalitavistara he is mentioned as wearing the Bodhisatta’s ornaments 
when the latter renounced the world. He is sometimes spoken of as a 
son of Dronodana.** According to the Dulva, it was Anuruddha who, 
finding Ananda still asekha, got him turned out of the First Council 
until he became an arahant.*® 


34 DhA. iii. 295 f. Beal, Records of Western World, ii. 38 n. 
85 Thus, e.g., Mtu i. 75;iii. 117. See | for meaning of Anuruddha. 
36 Rockhill, p. 151. 


2. Anuruddha.—A Pacceka Buddha, to whom Nanda Thera in a 
previous birth offered a canopy of lotus flowers.? 
1 Ap.ii. 350. 


3. Anuruddha (or Anuruddhaka).—One of the parricide kings of 
Magadha. He killed his father Udayabhaddaka and was himself slain 
by his son Munda.* 

1 Mhv. iv. 2-3; Mbv., p. 96; but see | father. In the Divyavadina (p. 359) 


DA. i. 153, where Anuruddha is given | Anuruddha’s name does not appear at 
as Mahamunda’s son and Nagadasa’s | allin thelist of Bimbisdra’s successors. 


4. Anuruddha.—Personal attendant of PiyadassI Buddha. It was in 
reply to his question that the Buddha revealed the future attainments 
of Nigrodha Thera! and of Tissa Thera.’ 

1 ThagA.i. 75; Ap. i. 431. 2 ThagA. i. 273. 


5. Anuruddha.—Personal attendant of Kondafifia Buddha.? 
1 Bu. iii. 30; J.i. 30. 


6. Anuruddha.—Author of the Abhidhammattha-sangaha, Para- 
mattha-vinicchaya, Nāmarūpapariccheda and, perhaps, of the Anuruddha 
Sataka.* He was an incumbent of the Mūlasoma Vihāra and probably 
lived in the eleventh or twelfth century.? 

1 Gv. 61, 67; SdS. 64; Sas. 69. 2 For details see P.L.C.,8.v. 
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7. Anuruddha.—Teacher of Mahasumma Thera. He once offered to 
the Sangha a bowl filled with ghee. The incident is mentioned in a 
discussion as to whether a bowl, that had been bought for a particular 
monk, could be used by the community of monks.!' This bowl had been 


bought for the Elder, but it was used by the community and was, there- 
fore, kappiya. 
1 Sp. iii. 698-9. 


8. Anuruddha.—King of Ramafifia. He helped Vijayabahu I. of Ceylon 
to re-establish the Order in Ceylon.t He is also called Anorata (q.v.). 


1 Cv. lx. 5-7; see, however, Geiger, Cv. trans. i. 214, n. 4. 


1. Anuruddha Sutta.—Preached by Anuruddha Thera to Pafieakahga, 
the king’s carpenter, at Savatthi, on the conclusion of a meal given by 
him to the Elder and three others. It explains the two kinds of emanci- 
pation of mind, the “ boundless ” and the “ vast,” and the results of 
developing them, which produce birth among the Brilliant Gods. Abhiya- 
Kaeeana, who was evidently one of Anuruddha’s companions on this 
occasion, asks him the reason for the difference in degree of the brilliance 
of the gods; he is answered to his satisfaction.’ 


1 M. iii. 144-52. 


2. Anuruddha Sutta.—Records the incident of Jalini’s visit to Anu- 


ruddha Thera, and her unsuccessful efforts to tempt him with the joys 
of heaven." 
1 §.i. 200. 


3. Anuruddha Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Anuruddha, in answer 
to his questions, why beings are born as women.’ 


1 A.i, 281. 


4. Anuruddha Sutta.—Two Suttas on how Sariputta admonished 
Anuruddha to give up boasting about his attainments and concentrate 
on amata-dhatu, and how Anuruddha following the advice became an 
arahant.' 

1 A.i, 281-3. 


5. Anuruddha Sutta.—On the eight thoughts of a great being (maha- 
purisa vitakka). 

Anuruddha had acquired seven of them and the Buddha paid him 
a special visit to teach him the eighth, which brought him arahantship. 
Later the Buddha repeated the sermon to the monks.’ 


1 A. iv. 228 ff. 
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6. Anuruddha Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Anuruddha how women 
may be born among the Mandpakdayikadeva.* 
1 A. iv. 262 ff. 


Anuruddha Samyutta.— The fifty-second section of the Samyutta 
Nikaya. It forms the eighth section of the Mahdvagga, and contains 
accounts of incidents connected with Anuruddha, his meditations in the 
Jetavana on the satipatthéna and the benefits of their development, 
his admonition to the monks on the banks of the Sutana River, his 
conversations with Sariputta and Moggallana in Saketa and in the 
Ambap§li Grove, his sermon in the Salalagara, his illness while staying in 
Andhavana, and his accounts of how he came by his psychical powers, etc.? 

1 S. v. 294 ff. 


1. Anula.—A Thera, incumbent of the Kotipabbatamahavihara in 
Ceylon. He evidently possessed the celestial eye and, seeing how 
Sumana, wife of Lakuntaka-atimbara, had once been a pig, he expressed 
marvel that such things should happen. She heard his exclamation, 
and having learnt from him the story of that past life, she herself got 
the power of seeing her past lives.? 

1 DhA. iv. 50-1. 


2. Anula.—See Maha Anula, 


Anulatissapabbata.—A vihara in Gangaraji in East Ceylon, built by 


Kanitthatissa.* 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 15. 


1. Anula.— Daughter of Mutasiva, King of Ceylon, and wife of Maha- 
naga, who was brother and sub-king to Devanampiya-Tissa. With five 
hundred other women she heard Mahinda preach the Petavatthu, the 
Vimanavatthu and the Sacca Samyutta, and together with the others 
became a Stream-enterer.' Later, hearing the sermon preached by 
Mahinda in the Mahameghavana, she, with others, became a Sakadagami, 
and expressed to the king their wish to receive ordination. It was to 
enable these to be ordained that Sanghamitta was sent for.2 Until the 
arrival of Sanghamitta, Anulā and her companions observed the ten 
precepts and lived in the Upasika Vihara.*® After her ordination Anula 
became an arahant* and was the first woman arahant in Ceylon. 

1 Mhv. xiv. 56-7; Dpv. xi. 8; xii. 82. says they took on the ekdsanikanga 

2 Mhv. xv. 18-19; Sp. i. 90 ff.; Dpv. | vow as well; see also Mbv. pp. 121, 144, 


xv. 73 ff. 167. 
3 Mhv. xviii. 9-12. The Tika (p. 388) 4 Mhv. xix. 65; xvi. 4l. 
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2. Anula.— Widow of Khallatanaga, King of Ceylon, and later wife 
of Vattagamani.! When Vattagimani had to flee from his enemies, she 
was the only one of his wives whom he took with him, because she was 
with child.? Later, when they were hiding in Malaya, under the pro- 
tection of Tanasiva, Anulaé quarrelled with the wife of Tanasiva and, as 
a result, Vattagamani killed him.® 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 35, 36. 2 Ibid., 45. 3 Ibid., 62 ff. 


3. Anulāä.—Wife of Coranāga and Queen of Ceylon for four months 
(in A.D. 12-16). She was a lewd woman and killed her husband that she 
might marry Mahaecila’s son, Tissa. She soon got tired of him and 
poisoned him. Then, in succession, she had as husbands Siva, a palace 
guard; Vatuka, a Tamil carpenter; Tissa, a woodcarrier; the Damila 
Niliya, a palace priest—all of whom she removed by poisoning. The last 
one she killed because she wished to live indiscriminately with thirty-two 
palace guards. 

In the end she was killed by Kutakannatissa.? 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 16-34; Dpv. xix. 50 ff. 


4, Anula.—The chief woman-disciple of Kassapa Buddha. 
1 Bu, xxv. 40; J.i. 43. 


5. Anula.—Daughter of Culasetthi of Benares. She lived with her 
husband in Andhakavinda, and after her father’s death she fed brahmins 
in his name, but this pious act was of no benefit to him. 


1 PvA, 105 fi. 


6. Anulaé,—One of the chief women-supporters of Mangala Buddha.! 
1 Bu. iv. 25. 


Anulepadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In Atthadassi’s time he supplied 
plaster to a monk for carrying out some repairs to a building.? 


1 Ap.i. 261. 


Anulomadayaka Thera.—An arahant. He built a railing round 
Anomadassi’s Bodhi tree and the Buddha expressed delight with it. 
As a result, in a later birth he became a king named Sabbagghana (v.l. 
Sabboghana).’ He is evidently to be identified with Mettaji Thera. 


1 Ap. i. 173. 2 ThagA. i. 194. 
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Anuvattana Sutta.—-Like a cakkavatti’s eldest son, who, because of 
five qualities, administers the kingdom like his father, so does Sariputta 
administer the Kingdom of Righteousness founded by the Buddha.* 

1 A. iii. 148-9. 


Anuvindaka.— Name of a people, mentioned with hosts of others, as 
seeking and finding hospitality in the house of Jatukannika, when, in 
a previous birth, he was a banker in Hamsavati.! 


1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Anusamsavaka Thera.—An arahant. Ina past birth he gave a spoon- 
ful of rice to the Buddha Vipassi.! 
1 Ap. i. 247. 


1. Anusaya Sutta.—Preached to Rahula in reply to a question asked 
by him as to how insidious tendencies (anusaya) could be got rid of. 


1 §. ii. 252; see Rahila Sutta (2). 


2. Anusaya Sutta.—The holy life is lived for the uprooting of the 
anusayda.* 
1 S. v.28. 


3. Anusaya Sutta.—The five faculties (indriyāni), when cultivated, 
conduce to uprooting of anusaya.' 
1 S. v. 236. 


4. Anusaya Sutta.—Concentration on breathing conduces to destruc- 


tion of anusayd. 
1 S. v. 340. 


Anusaya Sutta.—On how the anusaya can be uprooted.! 
1 §. iv. 32. 


Anusasika.—The name of the greedy bird in the Anusdstka Jataka.* 
1 J.i. 429. 


Anusasika Jataka (No. 115).—Preached at Jetavana regarding a glutton- 
ous sister, who sought alms in quarters unvisited by other sisters. In order 
to keep these areas for herself she warned others of dangers lurking there. 
One day, while begging for alms, her leg was broken by a ram, and her 
secret discovered. The story of the past is of a greedy bird, which, after 
cunningly warning others against the dangers of the road in which she 
found food, is herself crushed to death by a carriage on that same road. 
The sister is identified with the bird.' 

1 J. i. 428-30, 
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1. Anusissa.—An ascetic. He was the chief student of the Bodhisatta 
Sarabhanga, who lived with him. He is identified with Ananda.2 
1 J. iii. 463, 469. 


2. Anusissa.—Probably the same as Anusissa (1). An ascetic and 
student of the Bodhisatta Jotipala, who, in the latter part of the story, is 
identified with Sarabhahga, without any explanation being given. When 
various kings, together with Sakka, visited Sarabhanga to consult him 
on their doubts, it was Anusissa who, at the request of his brother- 
ascetics, Introduced them to the Bodhisatta. Here, too, he is identified 


with Ananda.! 
1 J. v. 133-40; 151. 


Anusota Sutta.—On four classes of persons: those who go with the 
stream and those who go against it; those who stand fast and those who 


have crossed over. 
1 A.ii. 5 f. 


1. Anussati Sutta.—The six topics of recollectedness.* 
1 A.iii. 284. 


2. Anussati Sutta.—A detailed explanation of the above.! 
1 Av iii. 312 ff. 


Antna.—The name used by the yakkha Punnaka to hide from Dha- 
nafjaya his real name, lest he should be mistaken fora slave. The word 
has the same meaning as Punnaka,! 

1 J. vi. 273-4. 


Anipama Thera.—He belonged to a wealthy family of Kosala and 
obtained his name (“ Peerless ”) because of his beauty. When he came 
of age, urged by the workings of his upanissayakamma (efficient cause), 
he left the world and dwelt in the forest, practising insight. Forsome 
time his mind wandered, but later he put forth great effort and became 
an arahant.* 

Thirty-seven kappas ago he had offered flowers to a Pacceka Buddha 
named Paduma.? He is evidently to be identified with Ahkolapupphiya 
Thera of the Apadana.® 

1 Thag. vv. 213-14. 2 ThagA. i. 334-6. 3 i, 287. 
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Anekavaņņa.—A devaputta in Tāvatimsa, who, because of his good 
deeds, excelled even Sakka in majesty. When he appeared in the streets 
of Tāvatimsa, Sakka fled in shame.! 

The Vimānavatthu? gives his past story which he revealed to Mog- 
gallāna. He had been a monk under Sumedha Buddha, but later, feeling 
disheartened, left the Order. When the Buddha died he was seized with 
repentance for having lost his opportunity, and paid homage to the 
Buddha’s shrine and observed the precepts. 

1 DhA. i. 426-7. 2 pp. 74-5; VvA., 318 ff. 


Anekavannavimana.—The abode of Anekavanna-devaputta.' 
1 Vv. 74-5. 


Anejaka.—A class of devas mentioned as having been present on the 
occasion of the preaching of the Maha-Samaya Sutta.’ 
1 D.ii. 160. 


1. Anoja.— Wife of Mahakappina, while he was king, before he entered 
the Order. She had been his wife in former births as well and had helped 
him in his good works. In this age she was of equal birth with Maha- 
kappina and became his chief consort. She was so called because her 
complexion was the colour of anoja-flowers. 

When Kappina made his renunciation, she and her companions followed 
him in chariots, crossing rivers by an act of truth (saccakiriya), saying 
“the Buddha could not have arisen only for the benefit of men, but for 
that of women as well.” 

When she saw the Buddha and heard him preach, she and her com- 
panions became Stream-enterers. She was ordained by Uppalavanna.' 
In the Visuddhimagga it is said that Mahakappina was present when she 
heard the Buddha preach, but the Buddha contrived to make him 
invisible. When she asked whether the king was there, the Buddha’s 
reply was “ Would you rather seek the king or the self?” ‘“ The self ”’ 
was the answer.” 


1 AA.i. pp. 176 ff.; SA. ii., pp. 178 ff. “self” seems to have been borrowed 
2 p. 393. The conversation on the | from Vin. i. 23. 


2. Anoja.—See Anujja. 


1. Anotatta.—One of the seven great lakes of Himava.' It is sur- 
rounded by five mountain peaks, Sudassanakita, Citrakita, Kalakita, 
Gandhamadana and Keladsa. Sudassanakiita is concave, shaped like 


1 The others being Kannamunda, Rathakara, Chaddanta, Kunala, Mandakini and 
Sihappapata. 
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a crow’s beak and overshadows the whole lake, which is hidden also by 
the other peaks. The lake is 150 leagues long, 50 leagues wide and 
50 leagues deep. All the rains that fall on the five peaks and all the 
rivers that rise in them flow into the lake. The light of the sun and of 
the moon never falls directly on the water but only in reflection. This 
means that the water is always cool, hence the name. Many bathing 
places are found therein free from fish and tortoises, with crystal clear 
waters, where Buddhas, Pacceka Buddhas and arahants bathe, and 
whither devas and yakkhas come for sport. Four channels open out 
of the lake in the direction of the four quarters: Sihamukha, Hatthi- 
mukha, Assamukha and Usabhamukha. Lions abound on the banks of 
the Sthamukha; elephants, horses and cattle respectively on the others. 
Four rivers flow from these channels; the eastward river encircles 
the lake three times, waters the non-human regions of Himava and 
enters the ocean. The rivers that flow north and westward flow in 
those directions through regions inhabited by non-humans and also enter 
the ocean. The southward river, like the eastward, flows three times 
round the lake and then straight south over a rocky channel for sixty 
leagues and then down a precipice, forming a cascade six miles in width. 
For sixty leagues the water dashes through the air on to a rock named 
Tiyaggala, whereon by the force of the impact of the waters the Tiyaggala- 
pokkharani has been formed, fifty leagues deep. From this lake the 
waters run through a rocky chasm for sixty leagues, then underground 
for sixty leagues to an oblique mountain, Vijjha, where the stream 
divides into five, like the fingers of the hand. The part of this river 
which encircles the original lake Anotatta is called Avattagahga; the 
sixty leagues of stream which run over the rocky channel, Kanhaganga ; 
the sixty leagues of waterfall in the air, Akasaganga; the sixty leagues 
flowing out of the Tiyaggala-pokkharani and through the rocky gorge 
is called Bahalaganhga, and the river underground, Ummaggaganga. The 
five streams into which the river is divided after leaving the oblique 
mountain Vijjha are called Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhti and Mahi.’ 
A wind called Sificanakavata (sprinkling wind) takes water from the 
Anotatta lake and sprinkles the Gandhamadana mountain with it.’ 
The lake is one of the last to dry up at the end of the world. To be 
bathed in the waters of the lake is to be thoroughly cleansed. Thus 
the Buddha’s mother, on the day of her conception, dreamt that she 
had been taken to the lake and had bathed there. This was interpreted 
to mean that she would give birth to a holy son." ' 


2 SnA, ii. 407; 437-9; MA. ii. 585 f.; 3 SnA. i. 66. 4 A.iv. 101. 
AA. ii. 759-60. 5 MA. ii. 918, 
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During periods when the world does not possess a Buddha, the Pacceka 
Buddhas, who dwell in Gandhamadana, come amongst men and wash 
their faces in the lake before starting on their aerial journey for Isipatana*® 
or elsewhere.’ The Buddha would often go to Anotatta for his ablutions 
and proceed from there to Uttarakuru for alms, returning to the lake 
to have his meal and spend the hot part of the day on its banks.’ 

Examples are given of other holy men doing the same.” 

There are many bathing-places in the lake; those for the Buddhas, 
Pacceka Buddhas, monks, ascetics, the Four Regent gods and other 
inhabitants of the deva-worlds, and for the goddesses, were all separate 
from each other. In the bathing-place of the goddesses there once arose 
a dispute between Kalakanni and Siri as to which should bathe first.’ 
Other instances are given of goddesses bathing in the lake and resting 
on the banks of the Manosilatala next to it.” 

It was considered the summit of zddhi-power to be able to obtain 
water from Anotatta. Thus, when the Buddha wished to make known 
the great powers of Sumana-Samanera, he expressed a desire to have 
water fetched from the lake in which to wash his feet; no one was willing 
or able to fetch it except the novice Sumana.” And Sona, to show his 
iddhi to the 101 kings who escorted his brother Nanda to his hermitage, 
brought water from Anotatta for them and for their retinue.”* To 
provide water from the lake for the personal use of some eminent person 
is considered one of the best ways of showing him esteem. Thus, when 
a friendship was established between the king of the swans, Javahamsa, 
and the king of Benares, the former brought the famous water from 
Anotatta to the king for his ablutions.“* Pannaka, the Naga king of 
Anotatta, promised to supply water to Sumana-Samanera as amends for 
his earlier discourtesy’’; and Nanda, when he wished to ask his brother’s 
forgiveness for disobedience, thought it a good way of showing his 
repentance to bring him water from the lake.** This water had curative 
powers; Anuruddha’s abdominal affliction was cured by its use.” To 
be able to use water from Anotatta daily was a great luxury and a sign 
of real prosperity. Gods brought to Asoka eight pingo-loads of lake 
water in sixteen pots for his use. Vessavana employed yakkhinis to 

6 MA. i. 386, 1 E.g., J. v. 392. 

7 E.g., J. iii. 319, iv. 368. 12 DhA. iv. 134 fi. 

8 E.g., before his visit to Uruvelakas- 13 J. v. 320-1. 


sapa (Vin. i. 28); and again during the 14 J. iv. 213. 
three months he spent in Tavatimsa 16 DhA. iv. 134. Also ThagA. 457, 


(DhA. iii. 222); see also J. i. 80. where the story is given in detail. 
°? E.g., Matangapandita, J. iv. 379; 16 J, v. 314, 
see also DhA. ii, 211. 17 DhA. iv. 129. 


10 J. iii. 257 fi. 18 Sp.i. 42; Mhv. v. 24; 84; xi. 30. 
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fetch water for him in turn, each turn lasting for four to five months. 
It was exhausting work and some of them died before their term of 
service was over.” 

Regular assemblies of the devas and yakkhas were held on the banks 
of Anotatta, at which contests of skill took place.” Sometimes the 
Buddha would go there with a company of monks and preach or make 
proclamations.” Monks would often dwell there in meditation and come 
when summoned.” 

A maha-kappa is measured by reckoning the amount of time that 
would be required to empty the Anotatta lake, by dipping into it a blade 
of kusa-grass, and shaking out from it one drop of water once in every 
hundred years.” 

Just as the water of Anotatta, having ultimately entered the ocean 
through the Ganges, would never turn back, so the Bodhisatta, in his 
last birth, would never turn back from his purpose of becoming Buddha 
for the sake of becoming a cakkavatti.™ 

The Divyavadana speaks of a class of devas who dwelt near Anotatta, 
whom it calls Anavatapta-kayikadevata.”® 


19 DhA. i. 40. 22 Dvy. 399. 

20 E.g., among the daughters of Ves- | 23 PvA. 254, 
savana, demonstrating their ability to | 24 Mil. 286-7. 
dance (VvA. 131-2). ! 25 p. 153. 


21 E.g., Ap. i. 299. 


2. Anotatta.—One of the tanks built by Parakkamabāhu I. of Ceylon. 
A canal called the Bhagirathi flowed from it.’ 


1 Cy. lxxxix. 49. 


Anottappamilaka-tini Sutta.—Through an element (dhdtuso) beings 
meet together, the indiscreet with the indiscreet, the untaught with the 
untaught, the unwise with the unwise and vice versa.* 


1 §. ii. 163. 


Anottapi Sutta.—Records a conversation between Mahakassapa and 
Sariputta in Isipatana. A man without ardour (andtapi) and without 
care (anottapi) is incapable of Enlightenment and Nibbana.’ 


1§. ii. 195f. 


Anodhi Sutta.—Three suttas on the development of unlimited reflection 
of anicca, dukkha and anatta.* 
1 A.iii. 443 f. 
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Anopama,—Birthplace of the Vessabht. Buddha and capital of his 
father, King Suppatita.’ 
1 D.ii.7; but Bu. xxii. 18 gives it as Anoma, The BuA. (p. 205) calls it Anūpama. 


1. Anopama.—Daughter of the Treasurer Majjha of Saketa. She was 
so called (“ Peerless ’’) because of her beauty. When she grew up, all 
sorts of eminent men sought her hand with rich gifts, but she was un- 
willing to marry. She heard the Buddha preach and, meditating on his 
sermon, attained the Third Fruit of the Path. Later she entered the 
Order, and on the seventh day thereafter became an arahant.’ 

1 Thig. vv. 151-6; ThigA. 138 f. 


2. Anopama.—See Magandiya. 
1, Anoma.—Birth-city of Vessabhii (see Anopama). 


2. Anoma.—A mountain near Himava.' 
1 Ap. ii. 345. 


3. Anoma.—A pleasaunce in Khema where Tissa Buddha was born.’ 
1 BuA. 188. 


4. Anoma.—An ascetic of great power, who lived in the time of 
Piyadassi Buddha. He gave a jewelled chain to the Buddha and offered 
him a meal of fruit. In the present age he became Hemaka Thera.’ 

1 Ap. ii. 351-4. 


5. Anoma.—A king of Jambudipa, fifty kappas ago; a previous birth 


of Bakkula Thera.! 
1 Ap. i. 329. 


6. Anoma.—A township in the time of Sumana Buddha; the residence 
of Anupama, who offered the Buddha a meal of milk-rice.? 
1 BuA. 125. 


7. Anoma.—One of the two chief disciples of Anomadassi Buddha.! 
He preached to Sarada-tapasa on the occasion when the latter made up 
his mind to become an aggasavaka himself. 

1 J.i. 36; BuA. 145; DhA. i. 88 ff. The Bu (viii. 22) calls him Asoka. 


8. Anoma.—The personal attendant of Sobhita Buddha.? 
1 J.i.35; BuA. 140; The Bu. (vii. 21) calls him Anuma, 
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9. Anoma.—An ajivaka who gave grass to Anomadassi for his seat.’ 
1 BuA. 142. 


10. Anoma.—The city in whose park Atthadassi preached his first 
sermon.* 
1 Bu, xv. 18. 


11, Anoma,—The birth-city of Piyadassi Buddha, and capital of King 
Sudinna,’ 
1 J.i.39. According to the Bu. (xiv. 15) it was called Sudhafifia. 


I. Anomadassi.—The seventh Buddha. He was born in the park 
Sunanda in Candavati, his parents being Yasava and Yasodharé. He 
lived in three palaces: Siri, Upasiri and Vaddha.’ His wife was Sirima 
and his son Upavana. He renounced household life at the age of 10,000 
years, leaving home in a palanquin, and practised austerities for ten 
months. A maiden, Anupama, gave him a meal of milk-rice before his 
Enlightenment, and the ajivaka, Anoma, provided him with grass for his 
seat, his Bodhi being an ajjwna tree. 

His first sermon was preached in the park Sudassana in Subhavati. The 
Twin-Miracle was performed at Osadhi at the foot of an asana tree. 
Nisabha and Asoka (v.l. Anoma) were chief among his monks, and 
Sundari and Sumana among his nuns. Among laymen, Nandivaddha 
and Sirivaddha were his foremost supporters, and among laywomen, 
Uppala.and Paduma, 

King Dhammaka was his royal patron; his constant attendant was 
Varuna. He lived to be 100,000 years old and died at Dhammarama., 

He held three assemblies at which were present 800,000, 700,000 and 
600,000 respectively. 

The Bodhisatta was a powerful yakkha-chief and entertained the 
Buddha and his following.’ 

It was a sermon preached by Nisabha and Anoma, the chief disciples 
of this Buddha, that made Sarada-tapasa (Sdriputta in his last birth) 
wish to become an aggasdvaka himself. Later, Sirivaddha (Moggallana), 
at Sarada’s suggestion, entertained the Buddha and wished for the post 
of second disciple under Gotama.’ 

Bakkula Thera was an ascetic in Anomadassi’s day. The Buddha 
once suffered from an abdominal affliction and it was this ascetic who 
cured him.* 

It is said that at Anomadassi’s birth seven kinds of jewels rained down 


1 Sirivaddha, according to BuA. 3 DhA. i. 88-94. 
2 Bu. x.; BuA. 141-6, 4 AA. i. 169; Mil. 216. 
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from the sky and that this was the reason for his name. From the time 
of his conception the aura of his body spread round him to a distance 


of eighty hands." 
5 BuA. 141. 


2. Anomadassi.—An ascetic who gave grass for his seat to Sikhi 


Buddha.? 
1 BuA. 201. 


3. Anomadassi.—A Sangharaja of Ceylon, at whose request the 
Hatthavanagalla- Vihara- Vamsa was written." He was the author of a 
Sinhalese work on astrology, the Dawwvajfia-kama-dhenu, and he is generally 
identified with the Elder for whom, according to the Cilavamsa,’ Pati- 
rajadeva, minister to Parakkamabahu II., built in Hatthavanaggalla, 
following the king’s orders, a temple of three storeys and a lofty pinnacle. 

1 D’Alwis’ edition, p. 7, n. 6. 2 Ixxxviii. vv. 37-9; see also P.L.C., 219. 


4, Anomadassi.—An Elder of Ceylon, at whose request a pupil of 
Ananda Vanaratana wrote a commentary called Sdratthasamuccaya on 
four Bhanavaras of the Tipitaka.’ 

1 P.L.C., 227. The work has now been For a discussion on this Anomadassi 


published in the Simon Hewavitarana see the Introduction, p. x-xi. 
Bequest Series (Colombo), vol. xxvii. 


Anomasatta.—An epithet of the Buddha.* 
1 UdA. 304; KhA. 170. 


1. Anoma.—A river thirty leagues to the east of Kapilavatthu, where 
Gotama went after leaving home.* It was eight wsabhas in breadth, but 
Kanthaka cleared it in one leap. It was here that Gotama cut off his 
hair and beard and put on the orange garments of the ascetics, brought 
to him by the Brahma Ghatikara. 

On its banks was the mango grove of Anupiya.” Three kingdoms lay 
between it and Kapilavatthu.* From the river to Rajagaha was a dis- 
tance of thirty leagues, which Gotama took seven days to walk.’ It 
took him a whole night to ride from Kapilavatthu to Anoma.® 

1 According to the Lalita Vistara, the Sakiyans, Koliyans and Mallas; see 
river was only six yojanas from the | Expositor i. 43 n., where Kapilavatthu, 
city, and Cunningham accepts this' Devadaha and Koliya are mentioned as 
(p. 485 ff.). the three kingdoms. 


2 J.i. 64f.; Sn A. 382. | 4 J. i. 65; SnA. 382. 
8 Bud. 5. The countries of thei 5 VvA. 314. 
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The name seems to have meant “ Glorious,” or “ not Slight.”® 

Cunningham’ identifies the river with the modern Aumi. He states 
his belief that the word means “inferior,” to distinguish it from other 
and larger rivers in the neighbourhood, and that the original name in 
Pali was Oma. According to him the confusion in names arose from a 
misunderstanding of Channa’s reply. It is difficult to accept this 
suggestion because evidently, according to the tradition quoted in the 
Jataka commentary and elsewhere, the name of the river was taken as a 
good augury for the accomplishment of Gotama’s desires. 

Thomas,” on the other hand, suggests that Anoma did not necessarily 
really exist. There was possibly an actual locality to the east of Kapi- 
lavatthu traditionally associated with Gotama’s flight. It was probably 
near Anupiya of the Malla country, and the names given to it, such as 
Anoma, Anomiya, Anuvaniya, Anumaniya, were corruptions of Anupiya 
in the popular dialects of the neighbourhood.’ 


this as meaning having no “defect,” 
endowed with perfection (sabbagunasam- 
annagatatta avekalla-nāmam; paripu- 
ranamam). 


6 See J. i. 65, where Gotama asks 
Channa the name of the river and Channa 
replies “It is Anoma (glorious).”’ 
“ Good,” says Gotama, “my renunciation 


shall also be anomāã.” The Burmese 
name is Anauma (Bigandet. p. 41). 

7? p. 486 ff.; in the Sutta Nipāta (vv. 
153, 177) and again in the Samyutta 
(i. 33) the Buddha is spoken of as Anoma- 
nama. Buddhaghosa (SA. i. 67) explains 


8 Loc cit., p. 61 and n. 1. 

>’ The Mahavastu does not mention 
a river; it only mentions a town, Anomiya, 
twelve leagues from Kapilavatthu. The 
names Anuvaineya and Maneya occur 
in the Lalitavistara. 


2, Anoma.—Mother of Narada Buddha.? 
1 Bu. x. 18; J.i. 37. 


1. Anomarama.—A pleasaunce in Anupama. 


died there.* 


Atthadassi Buddha 


1 Bu. xv. 26. 


2. Anomarama.—A pleasaunce in the city of Kaficanavelu. Siddattha 


Buddha died there.? 


1 Bu. xvii. 24; BuA. 188. 


Anomiya Sutta.—Contains verses in praise of the Buddha who is called 


the Peerless (Anomandma).' 
Nipata.? 
1 S.i. 33. 


The verses are found also in the Sutta 


> Sn., p. 177. 
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Anorata.—The name by which Anuruddha (Anawrata), King of Burma 
(Ramafiia), is generally known. He was a religious reformer and was 
helped in his task by a Talaing monk, Arahanta.’ 


1 Bode: Pali Lit. of Burma, pp. 11-13. 


Anta Jataka (No. 295).—Preached at Veluvana regarding Devadatta and 
Kokalika, who were going about singing each other’s praises in order to 
obtain followers. The story of the past is of a jackal who was eating the 
carcase of a bull. A crow, seeing him, flattered him, hoping to get some 
of the flesh. The jackal and the crow were Devadatta and Kokilika 
respectively. 

1 J.ii. 440-1. 


Anta Vagga.—The first chapter of the Uparipafifidsaka of the Khanda 
Samyutta of the Samyutta Nikaya.’ 


1 §. iii. 157 ff. 


Anta Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the end, as well as the way thereto.* 
See also Anta Sutta. 
1 §. iv. 373. 


Antaka.—See Mara. 


Antaramegiri.—A monastery built by King Dhatusena.' 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 48. 


Antaravaddhamana.—A mountain in Ceylon. A story connected 
with it is given in the Samyutta Commentary.’ A farmer, who had 
taken the precepts from Pingala Buddharakkhita of Ambariyavihara, 
lost a bull while ploughing. In looking for it he came to this mountain, 
where he was seized by a large snake. He was strongly tempted to kill 
the snake, but honouring his vows, he refrained. The snake left him. 


v.l. Uttaravad’. 
1 SA. ii. 112-13; DhsA. 103. 


Antaravitthi—One of the villages given by Vijayabahu I. to the 
Labhavasi monks. It was situated in Rajarattha not far from Pulatthi- 
pura,’ probably between that town and Kotthasira. It is mentioned in 
an account of battles which apparently took place in the neighbourhood 
of Pulatthipura.’ 


1 Cv. lx. 68. 
2 Ibid., lxi. 46; lxx. 322; see also Cv. trans. i. 221, n. 4, and 229, n. 2. 
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Antarapeyyāla.—A section of the Nidāna Samyutta containing twelve 
suttas with abridged contents.’ 
1 S.ii. 130 ff. 


Antarasobbha.—A locality in Ceylon. It was here that Duttha- 
gamani subdued the Damila chief Mahakottha.? 

Later, King Manavamma built the Devavihara at Antarasobbha.” The 
Majjhima Nikaya Commentary’® mentions that Maliyadeva preached the 
Mahdasalayatanika Sutta here, and that on that occasion sixty monks 
became arahants. 

1 Mhv. xxv. 11. 2 Ov, lviii. 4; 3 ii. 1024. 


Antaraganga.—A monastery in Ceylon to which Jetthatissa III. gave 
the village of Cullamatika.’ 
1 Cv, xliv. 100. 


Antalikkhacara.—A king who reigned thirty-two kappas ago; Aka- 
sukkhipiya Thera in a previous birth.’ 
1 Ap. i. 230. 


Antava Sutta.—The origin of the view that the world is limited.’ 
1 §. iii. 214. 


Anta Sutta.—The four separate divisions: Sakkéaya, its arising, ceasing, 


and the way thereto.* 
1 S. ii1. 157-8. 


Antureli.—One of the villages given by King Aggabodhi IV. for the 
maintenance of the Padhana-ghara, which he built for the Thera Datha- 
siva.’ 

1 Cv. xlvi. 13. 


Antevasi Sutta.—A monk dwells at ease without a pupil or a teacher, 
the pupil or co-resident (antevdst) being the name given to evil and un- 
profitable states of mind which arise in him and abide in him through 
the senses. Such states are also called ‘“‘ teacher” (dcariya) because 
they beset and master him.’ 

1 S. iv. 136-8. 


Andu.—A village near Pulatthipura.’ 
1 Cv. lix. 5, 
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Andha Sutta.—On the three classes of persons: the blind, the one- 


eyed, and the two-eyed.* 
1 A.iji. 128 f. 


Andhā.—Mentioned in the Samantapāsādikā,! together with the 
Damilas, as being non-Ariyan (milakkha); the name is probably the 
same as Andhaka(a) (q.v.). 


1 i. 255; see also VibhA. 387-8, where taught in the Andha language also (MA. i. 
the Andhaka-language is mentioned. 113). 
In Buddhaghosa’s time the Vedas were 


Andhakarattha.—See Andhaka (1). 


Andhakavinda.—A village in the Magadha country, three gdvuta from 
Rajagaha. Between it and Rajagaha is the river Sappini, which rises in 
the Gijjhakita.* Once the Buddha went from Benares to Andhakavinda 
with 1,250 monks, and many people followed them carrying cartloads of 
provisions that they might feed them in turn. There were so many 
awaiting their turn that a certain brahmin (referred to as AndhaKavin- 
dabrahmana) had to wait two months for his to come round. At the 
end of two months, finding that his own affairs were going to ruin and 
that there was no likelihood of his turn coming soon, the brahmin went 
to the provision-room to see what deficiency he could possibly supply. 
Seeing there neither rice, milk, nor honey-lumps, he approached Ananda, 
and having, through him, obtained the Buddha’s permission, the brahmin 
prepared a meal of milk-rice and honey-lumps for the Buddha and the 
monks. At the conclusion of the meal the Buddha spoke of the tenfold 
good qualities of milk-rice.’ 

During the same visit of the Buddha, a newly converted minister of 
the district prepared meat dishes for the fraternity, but being disappointed 
that the monks, who had had a meal of solid milk-rice earlier, could not 
eat large quantities of his dishes, he was rather rude to them. Later he 
expressed remorse, and the Buddha assured him that heaven would be 
his inheritance.” It was on the way back from Andhakavinda to 
Rajagaha that the Buddha met Belattha Kaccana.* 

Once when the Buddha was staying at Andhakavinda the Brahma 
Sahampati came and lighted the place with his effulgent beauty till 

1 Vin.i. 109; Vin. Textsi. 254, n. 2. 3 Vin. i. 222f. This was the occasion 

2 Vin. i. 220 f.; it was this praise | for the rule that monks who have been 
uttered by the Buddha that made | invited to a meal in one place should not 
Visékha ask him, as a favour, that she | accept milk-rice somewhere else earlier 
should be allowed to supply milk-rice | in the same day. 


to the monks throughout her life (ibid., 4 Vin. i. 224 f. 
293); see also UdA. 112, 
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late at night; then he sought the Buddha and sang before him verses 
of exhortation meant for the monks, urging them to lead the holy life.” 

Here, too, the Buddha mentioned to Ananda the necessity of admon- 
ishing and encouraging new members of the Order with regard to five 
things: good conduct, control of the faculties of sense, abstinence from 
too much talking, love of solitude and the cultivation of right views.’ 

Once in Andhakavinda the Buddha suffered from disease of the wind. 
Ananda was asked to obtain gruel for the complaint. The wife of the 
village physician supplied the gruel with great devotion, and as a result 
was born in Tavatimsa, where her abode was known as the Kafijikadayika- 
vimana,’ Another lay devotee built a Gandhakuti for the Buddha at 
Andhakavinda, and personally looked after the Buddha while he was 
there. This updsaka was also, as a result, born in Tavatimsa in a golden 
vimana.® 

Ciilasetthi’s daughter, Anula, lived in Andhakavinda after her marriage 
and it was there that she gave alms on behalf of her dead father.’ 


5 S.i. 154. 7 VvA. 185-6. 
€ A. iii. 138-9; referred to in Sp. iv. 8 Ibid., 302-3. 
789. 9 PvA. 105-9. 


Andhakavinda Brahmana.—See under Andhakavinda. His story is 
given as an illustration of how followers of the Buddha would often 
pursue him with manifold gifts.’ 

1 E.g., UdA. 112. 


Andhakavinda Vagga.—The twelfth section of the Pañcaka Nipāta of 
the Anguttara Nikaya.* 
1 A. iii. 186-42. 


1. Andhakavinda Sutta.’—Records the incident of Sahampati visiting 
the Buddha in Andhakavinda (q.v.). 
tł S.i. 154. 


2. Andhakavinda Sutta.—Preached at Andhakavinda to Ananda on five 
things regarding which new entrants to the Order should be admonished.’ 
1 A.iii. 138 f. 


Andhakavenhu.—Husband of Nandagopa, serving-woman of Deva- 
gabbha. 

The ten sons of Devagabbha by Upasagara were brought up as the 
children of Nandagop&é and Andhakavenhu and later became known 
as Andhakavenhudasaputta’ (q.v.). 

1 J. iv. 79-81. 
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Andhakavenhu-(dasa)-putté. Ten brothers, sons of Devagabbha and 
Upasagara. 

As it had been foretold at Devagabbha’s birth that one of her sons 
would destroy the lineage of Kamsa, each time a son was born to her, 
fearing lest he be put to death, she sent him secretly to her serving- 
woman, Nandagopa; the latter had married Andhakavenhu and, by good 
fortune, daughters were born to her at the same time as sons to Deva- 
gabbha; these daughters she sent to Devagabbha in exchange for the 
latter’s sons. 

The ten sons were named Vasudeva, Baladeva, Candadeva, Suriyadeva, 
Aggideva, Varunadeva, Ajjuna, Pajjuna, Ghatapandita and Ankura.’ 
They had also a sister, Afijanadevi, When they grew up they became 
highway robbers, seizing even a present sent to their uncle, King Kamsa. 
Thus they became notorious as the Andakavenhudasaputté. The king, 
having learnt of their true descent, devised various plans for their 
destruction. Two famous wrestlers, Canura and Mutthika, were en-. 
gaged to have a public wrestling match with them. The brothers 
accepted the challenge and looted several shops for clothes, perfumes, etc., 
to be used for the occasion. Baladeva killed both the wrestlers. In 
his death-throes Mutthika uttered a prayer to be born as a yakkha; 
his wish was fulfilled and he was born as such in the Kalamattiya forest. 
When the king’s men attempted to seize the brothers, Vasudeva threw 
a wheel which cut off the heads of both the king and his brother the 
viceroy, Upakamsa. 

The populace, terrified, begged the brothers to be their guardians. 
Thereupon they assumed the sovereignty of Asitafijana. From there 
they set out to conquer the whole of Jambudipa, starting with Ayojjha 
(whose king, Kalasena, they took prisoner) and Dvaravati, which they 
captured with the help of Kanhadipayana, 

They made Dvaravati their capital and divided their kingdom into 
ten shares, forgetting their sister, Afijanadevi. When they discovered 
their mistake, Ahkura gave her his share and took to trade." 

In course of time the brothers had many sons and daughters, the 
average human age at that time being 20,000 years. Later their sons 
annoyed the sage Kanhadipayana by dressing up a lad as a woman 
and asking him what child she would bring forth. ‘“ A knot of acacia 
wood,” he answered, “ with which will be destroyed the line of Vasudeva.” 


2? Cowell sees in this story the kernel | article on Krsna in Hopkins’ Epic Myth- 
ofanature-myth (Jataka,trans.iv.51n.); ology, pp. 214 f. 
cf. with this the Krsna legend in the 8 Ankura’s later history is found in 
Harivamsa; see also Wilson’s Visnu | PvA. 111 f. See s>. Ankura. 
Purana (Hall’s Ed.), v. 147f.; and the 
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They laughed at the sage and kicked him. On the seventh day the lad 
voided from his belly a knot of acacia wood which they burnt, casting 
the ashes into the river. From those ashes, which stuck near the city 
gate, an Hraka-plant sprang up. One day, while disporting themselves 
in the water, the kings, with their families and followers, started a sham 
quarrel and plucked leaves from the Hraka-plant to use asclubs. The 
leaves turned into weapons in their hands, and they were all killed 
except Vasudeva, Baladeva, Afijanadevi, and their chaplain, all of 
whom fled in a chariot. Thus were the words of the sage fulfilled. 

In their flight they reached the Kalamattiya forest in which Mutthika 
had been born as a yakkha. When Mutthika saw Baladeva he assumed 
the shape of a wrestler and challenged him to a fight. Baladeva accepted 
the challenge and “ was gobbled up like a radish-bulb.”’ 

Vasudeva proceeded on his way with the others and at night lay in a 
bush for shelter. A huntsman, mistaking him for a pig, speared him; 
when Vasudeva heard that the huntsman’s name was Jara (Old Age) he 
reconciled himself to death. Thus they all perished except Afijanadevi,* 
of whose later history nothing is mentioned. 

In the Kumbha Jataka’ it is suggested that the Andhakavenhus were 
destroyed as a result of indulging in drink. This story was evidently 
well known to tradition as it is so often referred to.° 


4 J. iv. 79 ff. ê H.g.,in the Sankicca Jat. (v. 267) and 
5 J. v. p. 18. in Vv., p. 58. 


1. Andhakā.—Mentioned in a list of tribes that came to pay homage 
to Jatukannika Thera when he was born as a banker in Hamsavati.* 

The Andhakarattha was on the banks of the Godhavari and near where 
Bavari lived. Assaka and Alaka, mentioned in the Vatthugatha of the 
Parayanavagga, are described in the Sutta Nipdta Commentary as 
Andhaka kings.” In the Aitareya Brahmana* the Andhakas are men- 
tioned together with the Pulindas, etc., as an outcast tribe. They again 
appear associated in the time of Asoka.” The Mahabharata’ places the 
Pulindas, the Andhas and the Sabaras in the Daksinapatha. 

1 Ap. ii. 359. Reports on W. India, ii. 132 and ili. 54. 

2 Sn. 977. Cunningham : 603-607. 

3 SnA. ii. 581; Vincent Smith places 4 vii. 18. 
them originally in Eastern India between 5 Vincent Smith: 7.D.M.G. 56, 652 f. 
the Krsna and Godavari rivers (7.D.M.G. 6 xii. 207, 42. 
56, 657 ff.); see also Burgess: Arch. 


2. Andhakaéa.—An important group of monks that seceded from the 
Theravada. They included as minor sects Pubbaseliyas, Aparaseliyas, 
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Rajagirikas and Siddhatthikas.. They were still powerful in Buddha- 
ghosa’s time.” The Andhakas are not mentioned as a special sect either in 
the Mahavamsa or in the Dipavamsa, though in the Mahāvamsa the sects 
spoken of above as offshoots of the Andhakas (Rajagiriya, Siddhatthika, 
Pubba- and Apara-seliya) are given.* There were various doctrines 
held by all the Andhakas either in common with other sects or alone, 
and various other doctrines held only by some of the minor groups of 
Andhakas.* 


1 Points of Controversy, p. 104 (extract other, see Points of Controversy, pp. 


from Kathavatthu Cy.). | xxxv-xlv. About the Andhakas see 
2 Ibid., xxxiv. ' particularly pp. xliii. ff. 
3 Mhv. v. 12 f.; also the Mbv. 97. 4 For a summary of these see Points 


For a very valuable account of the dif- of Controversy, pp. xx-xxiv. 
ferent schools and their relation to each 


Andhakara.—A village in Ceylon, one of the villages given by Agga- 
bodhi IV, for the maintenance of the Padhdna-ghara built by the king 


for the Thera Dathasiva.? 
1 Cy, xlvi. 12. 


Andhakara Vagga.—The second section of the Pacittiya in the Bhik- 


khunivibhanga.* 
1 Vin. iv. 268-71. 


Andhakara Sutta.—The ignorance of Ill, its arising, etc., is greater 
and more fearsome than the darkness of interstellar space (lokantarika). 


1 S, v. 454-5. 


Andhatthakatha.—One of the Commentaries used by Buddhaghosa.' 
It was handed down at AKdfcipura (Conjevaram) in South India. 


1 Sp. iv. 747. 


Andhanaraka.—One of the villages given by Aggabodhi IV, for the 
maintenance of the Padhdna-ghara built for the Elder Dathasiva.’ 


l1 Cv. xlvi. 13. 


Andhapura.—A city in the Seriva country, on the bank of the river 
Telavāha. It was whilst doing business as a hawker here that the Bodhi- 
satta, born as Seriva, crossed the wishes of another hawker, who in the 
present age was Devadatta. This was the beginning of Devadatta’s 
enmity towards the Buddha.' 

1 J.i., 111, 113. 
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Andhabhita Sutta.—See Addhabhita Sutta. 


Andhavana,—A grove to the south of Savatthi, one gavuta away from 
the city. It was well guarded and monks and nuns used to resort there in 
search of solitude. During the time of Kassapa Buddha, thieves way- 
laid an andgami upasaka in this forest; his name was Sorata,' and he had 
been touring Jambudipa collecting money for the Buddha’s cetiya. 
They gouged out his eyes and killed him. Thereupon the robbers all 
lost their sight and wandered about the forest blind; hence the name 
of the forest (“ Blind,” usually, but wrongly, translated ‘‘Dark”’). It 
had retained its name during two Buddha-periods.” 

There was a Meditation Hall (padhana-ghara) built there for the use 
of contemplative monks and nuns.” Stories are told of those, particularly 
the nuns, who were tempted by Mara in the Andhavana.* 

Once when Anuruddha was staying there he became seriously sick.° 
It was here that the Buddha preached to Rahula the discourse (Cdla- 
Rahulovada) which made him an arahant.® 

Among others who lived here from time to time are mentioned the 
Elders Khema, Soma,’ and Sariputta®, the last-mentioned experiencing 
a special kind of samādhi (where he realised that bhavanirodha was 
nibbana). 

The Theragitha Commentary’ records a discussion here between 
Sariputta and Punna regarding purification (visuddhikamma). The 
Vammika Sutta™ was the result of questions put by an andgami Brahma, 
his erstwhile colleague, to Kumara-kassapa, while he was in Andhavana. 

Once bandits laid an ambush for Pasenadi as he went through the 
forest to pay his respects to the Buddha, attended by a small escort, 
as was sometimes his wont. He was warned in time and had the wood 
surrounded, capturing and impaling or crucifying the bandits on either 
side of the road through the wood. Weare told that though the Buddha 
knew of this, he did not chide the king because he had certain reasons 
for not doing so.” 

The Theri Upalavanna was raped in a hut in the forest by a young 


1 Yasodhara, according to the Sam- 5 S. v. 302. 

yutta Cy. € S. iv. 105-7; AA. i. 145. 
? The story is given in MA. i. 336 ff. 7 A.iii. 358. 

and SA. i. 148. 8 Ibid., v.9. 
3 MA. i. 338. ? i. 39. 


4 E.J., Ālavikā, Soma, Kisagotami, 10 M.i. 143 fi. 
Vijaya, Uppalavaņņā, Cala, Upacala, See SA. i. 131-2. Mrs. Rhys 
Sistipacala, Sela, Vajira; J. i. 128 ff. and Davids doubts the authenticity of this 
ThigA, 64, 66, 163. story; KS. i. 127 n. 
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brahmin named Ananda, and it is said that from that time nuns did not 
live in Andhavana.” 

The Pārājikā™ contains stories of monks who committed offences in 
the forest with shepherdesses and others, and also of some monks who 
ate the flesh of a cow which had been left behind, partly eaten, by cattle 
thieves.“ It was here that Uppalavanna obtained the piece of cow’s 
flesh which she asked Udayi to offer to the Buddha, giving Udayi her 
inner robe as “ wages ” for the job.” 

The Parichattakavimana’’ was the abode which fell to the lot of a 
woman who having plucked an asoka-flower, while getting firewood in 
Andhavana, offered it to the Buddha. 

The rule forbidding monks to enter a village clad only in their waist 
cloth and nether garment was made with reference to a monk whose robe 
had been stolen by thieves in Andhavana. " 


2 DhA. ii. 49, 52. 15 The story is told in Vin. iii. 208-9. 
13 Vin. iii. 28 ff. 16 VvA. 172 ff. 
14 Ibid., 64. 17 Vin. i, 298. 


1. Anna Sutta,—All creatures desire food, so food should be given in 


charity.” 
1 §.i. 32. 


2. Anna Sutta.? 
1 A.ii. 86 f.; but see GS. ii. 96, n. 1. 


1. Annabhāra.—A well-known paribbājaka who lived in the Parib- 
bājakārāma on the banks of the River Sappini near Rajagaha. He 
is mentioned as staying with the well-known paribbajakas, Varadhara 
and Sakuludayi. The Buddha visits them and talks about the four 
factors of Dhamma (dhammapadant) which are held in esteem by every- 
one: not-coveting, not-malice, right-mindfulness, right-concentration.’ 

On another occasion they discuss the “ brahmin truth.” The Buddha 
visits them and tells them what he considers to be the brahmin truths 
(6rahmanasaccant): that no creatures are to be harmed; all sense-delights 
are impermanent, painful and changing; all becomings are impermanent, 
etc.; a brahmin is one who has no part in or attachment to anything any 


more.” 
1 A.ii. 29-31. 2 Ibid., 176-7. 


2. Annabhãra.—A former birth of Anuruddha Thera. His story is 
given in the account of the Elder. 
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]. Annasamsavaka Thera.—An arahant. Four kappas ago he had 
given a meal to Siddattha Buddha.’ 


1 Ap.i. 78. 


2. Annasamsavaka.—A second thera of the same name whose story 
is identical with the above and who is very probably the same person." 
1 Ap. i. 261. 


Anva Vagga.—See Addha Vagga. 


Apagata Sutta.—Records a conversation between the Buddha and 
Rahula in Jetavana. The Buddha explains how the mind is freed from 
notions of “I” and ‘‘ mine.” 

1 S. ii. 253; see Rahula Sutta (3). 


Apacara.—A king of the first kappa. He was the son of Cara and 
reigned in Sotthivati-nagara in the Cetiya country. He was one of the 
ancestors of the Saikiya race. He belonged to the race of Mahasammata 
and was possessed of four zddhi-powers: walking on air, being guarded 
by four devas, diffusing the fragrance of sandalwood from his body and 
the fragrance of the lotus from his mouth. 

When he was prince he had promised to appoint as his family priest 
his fellow-student Kosakalamba, brother of the royal chaplain Kapila, 
when he should become king. But when Apacara came to the throne, 
Kapila obtained the post for his own son and became an ascetic. When 
the king realised what had happened he offered to get the post back for 
Kosakalamba by means of a lie. The latter protested, because lies had 
hitherto been unknown in the world; but the king persisted in his desire 
even in spite of Kapila’s warning, and seven times in succession uttered 
a lie to the effect that the post of chaplain belonged by right of seniority 
to Kosakambala and not to Kapila’s son. At the first lie he lost his 
iddhi-powers and fell to earth, and with each succeeding lie he fell deeper 
and deeper into the earth until the flames of Avici seized him. He was 
the world’s first liar. 

He had five sons, who sought Kapila’s protection, and leaving the city 
founded five cities, which were called Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, 
Uttarapaficala and Daddarapura, because of certain tokens connected 
with them.’ According to the Sutta Nipita Commentary (ii. 352) 
Makhadeva was his son. The king was a previous birth of Devadatta.” 


1 For details see under those names. Jataka (J. iii, 454-61; see also Mhv. ii. 
2 The story is related in the Cetiya 2; DA.i. 258 f.; Dpv. iii. 5). 
8 
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v.l. Upacara, Upavara and Uparuvara. The Milinda (p. 202) calls him 
Suraparicara. 


Apaceakkhakamma Suttā.—Five discourses in which the Buddha 
explains to Vaechagotta how diverse opinions arise through want of 
clearness about the facts of body, feeling, perception, activities and 


consciousness. 
1S, iii. 262. 


Apaceupalakkhana Sutta.—Same as the above, only substituting 
“through not discriminating ”’ for “ through want of clearness.’”* 
1 §. iii. 261. 


Apaccupekkhana Sutta.—Same as the above, but substituting “‘ through 
not looking into”’ for “‘ through not discriminating.’”* 
1 §. iii. 262. 


Apannaka Jataka (No. 1).—Preached at Jetavana to Anathapindika 
and his five hundred friends, who were followers of other schools. They 
had gone with the banker to hear the Buddha preach and became converts. 
But when the Buddha left Savatthi and went to Rajagaha they reverted 
to their old faiths, coming back to the Buddha when he returned to 
Savatthi. 

The story of the past is of two merchants who travel with caravans 
across a desert. One, beguiled by goblins, throws away his drinking 
water and is devoured with all his people and cattle. The other com- 
pletes his journey safely, not putting faith in the goblins. The moral 
is that the followers of false teachers are led astray. The foolish merchant 
was Devadatta.’ This Jataka will be among the last to be forgotten 
when the Dhamma disappears from the world at the end of the Kaliyuga.” 

1 J.i. 95 ff. 2 AA. i. 5L 


1. Apannaka Vagga.——The eighth chapter of the Catukka Nipāta of 
the Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas on various topics, 
including an extract from the Mahaparinibbana Sutta and a sutta con- 
taining reasons why women are excluded from public assemblies and 


serious business.? 
1 A.ii. 76-83. 


2. Apannaka Vagga.—The first section of the Ekanipata of the 
Jatakatthakattha.’ 
1 J. i. 95-142. 
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1. Apannaka Sutta.—Preached to a gathering of brahmins in Sala. On 
informing the Buddha that they had no favourite teacher in whom they 
had confidence, they were told that they should embrace and fulfil the 
Sound Doctrine (apannaka-dhamma), and the Buddha proceeded to 
explain it. In the course of this elucidation reference is made to the 
teachings of several other schools of thought, particularly those of the 
Jainas and the Ajivakas, including the six Environments of life (abhi- 
att). 

The sutta concludes with the arahant-ideal as the height to be attained 
by the being who tortures neither himself nor others, and who ig 
given to torturing neither himself nor others, but lives here and now 
beyond all appetites, blissful and perfected.” 


1 For a discussion of some of these see , and Kuhn: Beitr., where the word is 
Further Dial. i. 293, n. 1. ' derived from a-pragna-ka. Buddhaghosa 

2 M. i. 400-13. For a derivation of | defines it as aviruddha advejjhagami 
the name see Weber: Ind. Str. iii. 150, ekasarigahiko (MA. ii. 630). 


2. Apannaka Sutta.—As sure as the cast of a true die (apannakamant) 
are the results of failures or successes of stla, etc.! 


1 A.i. 270. 


Apannakata Sutta.—On the three qualities which make a monk pro- 
ficient in following the sure course (apanņakapatipadā): guarding the 
senses, moderation in eating and wakefulness.’ 

1 Avi. 1138. 


Apadana.—The thirteenth division of the Khuddakanikaya. It is 
a Buddhist Vite Sanctorum and contains 547° biographies of monks and 
forty biographies of nuns, all mentioned as having lived in the time of 
the Buddha. In addition to these, there are two introductory chapters, 
the Buddhapadana and the Paccekabuddhapadana, dealing with the 
Buddha and the Pacceka Buddhas respectively. It is worth noting 
that the Buddhapadana contains no account of the Buddha’s life, either 
as Gotama or earlier, as Bodhisatta (see, however, s.v. Pubbakammapiloti). 
Nor does the Paccekabuddhapadana contain any life-histories. The 
stanzas are what might be more appropriately described as udāna, and 
appear in the Khaggavisana Sutta of the Sutta Nipata.* 


1 The Cy. gives details of eleven more 
theras not found in the text: Yasa, 
Nadikassapa, Gayakassapa, Kimbila, 
Vajjiputta, Uttara, Apara-Uttara, Bhad- 
daji, Sivika, Upavana and Ratthapala. 

2 Cp. the Mahapadina Sutta (D. ii. 
1 ff.), where the word Apadana is used 


as meaning the legend or life-story of 
a Buddha or a Great One—in this case 
the seven Buddhas, Or does Mahapadana 
mean the Great Story, i.e. the story of 
the Dhamma and its bearers and promul- 
gation : cp. the title of the Mahavastu 
(Dial. ii. 3). 
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Most of the stories are found in the Paramatthadipani, the Commen- 
tary to the Thera- and Theri-gatha, extracted from the Apadana with 
the introductory words, “tena vuttam Apaddne.” But in numerous 
instances the names under which the verses appear in the Paramat- 
thadipani differ from those subjoined to the verses in the Apadana. 
In several cases it is a matter of the Commentary giving a name while 
the Apadana gives only a title.® Sometimes the stories are duplicated 
in the Apadana itself, the same story occurring in two places with a very 
slight alteration in words, even the name of the person spoken of being 
the same. Most often no reason can be assigned for this, except, perhaps, 
careless editing.* 

The Apadana is regarded as one of the very latest books in the Canon, 
one reason for this view being that while later books like the Buddha- 
vamsa mention only twenty-four Buddhas previous to Gotama, the 
Apadana contains the names of thirty-five. It is very probable that the 
different legends in the collection are of different dates.” 

According to the Sumangala Vilasini,° the Dighabhanakas, who included 
the Khuddaka Nikaya in the Abhidhammapitaka, did not recognise 
the Apadina. The Majjhimabhanakas included it in the Khuddaka 
Nikaya, which they regarded as belonging to the Suttapitaka. 

There is a Commentary to the Apadina called the Visuddhajana- 
vilasini. 

3 H.g., Usabha Thera (ThagA. i. 320), 5 On these and other matters connected 


called Kosumbaphaliya (Ap. ii. 449); with the Apadaina, see Rhys Davids’ 
and Isidinna (ThagA. i. 312), called articlein ERE. and Muller’s Les A padanas 


(Ap. ii. 415) Sumanavijaniya. | du Sud (Congress of Orientalists, Leyden, 
1 E.g., Annasamsāvaka i Ap. i. 78 and 1895). 

again i. 261; see also the Introduction 64.15. Seealso Przyluski: La Légende 

to the P.T.S. Edition. de V? Empereur Açoka, pp. viii £., 214. 


Apadaniya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he had 
eulogised the life history (apadanam kittayissam) of the Buddha.’ 
1 Ap.i. 241. 


Apadika.—A river. Vasabha Thera, in a previous birth as the jatila 
Narada, erected on its banks a cetiya in memory of the Buddha? (v.l. 


Aparika). 
1 ThagA. i. 258; Ap. ii. 437. 


Apanthaka.—Given as a personal name in a passage where it is stated 
that names are mere designators, they signify nothing. Thus “ Pan- 
thakas ’’ (Guides) too lose their way, so do “ Apanthakas.’”? 

1 J. i. 403. 
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Aparagotama.—See Gotama (3). 


Aparagoyana.—One of the four great continents into which the earth 
is divided. It is to the west of Sineru and is seven thousand yojanas in 
extent. It is surrounded by five hundred islands.* According to the 
Anguttara Nikaya,” each cakkavala (world-system) has an Aparagoyana. 
It is inhabited by men,” but they have no houses and sleep on the ground.* 
In the centre of the continent is a Kadamba tree, whose trunk is fifteen 
yojanas in girth and whose trunk and arms are fifty yojanas in length. 
This tree stands for a whole kappa.” When the sun rises in Jambudipa, 
it is the middle watch of the night in Aparagoyana; sunset in Apara- 
goyana is midnight in Jambudipa, and sunrise is noon in Jambudipa, 
sunset in Pubbavideha and midnight in Uttarakuru.° 

A cakkavatti-king first conquers Pubbavideha in the east and Jambu- 
dipa in the south, and then sets out to win Aparagoyana in the west and 
Uttarakuru in the north.’ Thus King Mandhataé, having conquered 
Jambudipa, journeys on with his retinue to Aparagoyana and conquers 
it straight away.’ 

Puņņaka, in his play with Dhanañjaya, staked a jewel, by gazing into 
which the continent of Aparagoyāna could be seen.’ 

In this context the name given is Goyaniya.”° 

Some of the inhabitants came with Mandhata from Aparagoyana to 
Jambudipa and settled down there. The country they colonised was 
called Aparanta.”* 


1 Sn A. ii. 443, 9 J. vi. 278; 80 also in the necklace 
2 i, 227; v. 59. mentioned in the Harapradana Jat. (Mtu. 
3 KhA. 123. , ii. 68). 

4 ThagA. ii. 187-8. 10 So also in the Mahāvastu: Apara- 
5 DhsA. 298; AA, i. 264; Vm. 206. godanika, °“godaniya (ii. 159, 378, etc.). 
6 DA. iii. 868. In the Dulva it is called Aparagaudani 
7? Mbv. 73-4; BuA. 113. (Rockhill, 84). 

8 Dvy. 215. | 1 DA. ii, 482; MA. i. 484. 


Aparanna.—A vulture who lived in Gijjhapabbata. He had a son 
Migalopa, strong and mighty, able to fly higher than his fellows. In 
spite of his father’s warning, he flew too high and was dashed to pieces 
by the Verambha winds. 

The Bodhisatta is identified with Aparanna.’ 


1 J. iii. 255-6. 


Aparantaka (Aparanta).—One of the countries to which Asoka sent 
missionaries after the Third Council. The leader of the mission was 
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Yonaka Dhammarakkhita.’ He preached to the people the Aggikkhando- 
pama Sutta and 37,000 people embraced the new faith, a thousand men 
and even more women entering the Order.” The country comprises the 
territory of Northern Gujarat, Kathiawar, Kachch and Sindh.* Prob- 
ably Buddhism was known in Aparanta during the time of the Buddha 
himself.‘ 

It is said that when Mandhata brought all the four continents under 
his sway people from the three other continents came over to Jambu- 
dipa and lived there. When the king died they found themselves unable 
to get back, and begged his minister to allow them to start settlements 
in Jambudipa itself. He agreed, and the settlement of those who had 
come from Aparagoyana was for that reason called Aparanta® (v.l. 


Aparantaka). 


1 Mhv. xii. 5; Dpv. viii. 7. 

2 Mhv. xii. 34-6; Sp. i. 67. 

3 Fleet J.R.A.S. 1910, p. 427; Bhandar- 
kar in his Karly History of Dekkan puts 


it in North Konkan (p. 23); see also 


Burgess: Arch. Reports ii. 131. Accord- 
ing to Hsouien Thsang, the country 


seems to comprise Sindh, Western Rāja- 
| 


of the adjoining coast on the lower bank 
of the Narmada. Cunningham - Anct. 
Geog. of India, notes, p. 690; and Law: 
Early Geography 56 ff. 

4 Dutt: Harly Hist. of Bsm. p. 190; 
Dvy., pp. 45 ff.; but the reference is to 
Sunaparanta. 

5 DA ii. 482; MA. i. 184. 


putāna, Cutch, Gujarat and a portion 


Aparantāã.—Mentioned in a list of tribes.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Aparaseliya.—A sub-sect of the Andhakaé. Their beliefs seem to have 
been similar to those of the Pubbaseliyé.! Their centre was Dhana- 
Kataka, in the Andhaka country, somewhere near Kaficipura and Amara- 
vati on the S.E. coast of India.” According to one tradition they were 
connected with the Cetiyavadins.° 

1 KvuA. quoted in Points of Con- 
troversy, pp. 5 and 104. See also | Watters On Yuan Chwang, ii. 214 ff. 
Dpv. v. 54; Mhv. v. 12; Mbv. 97. For 8 For a discussion of this see Points 


their beliefs see de la Vallée Poussin: | of Controversy, xliii-iv. 
J.R.A.S., April, 1910, pp. 413 ff. 


2 Points of Controversy, xliii; see also 


1. Aparajita.—One of the Pacceka Buddhas mentioned in the Isigili 


Sutta. 
1M. iii. 70; also ApA.i. 107 and MA. ii. 890. 


2. Aparajita.—A cakkavattt who lived seven kappas ago, an earlier 


birth of Avyādhika Thera. 
1 Ap. i. 215. 
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3. Aparajita.— A householder of Bandhumati. When his elder brother, 
Sena, left the world and became an arahant under Vipassi Buddha, 
Aparajita sought his advice as to how he could use his wealth to perform 
some act of great merit. He was asked to build a Gandhakuti for the 
Buddha, which he did, using all manner of precious metals and stones 
and surrounding it with various kinds of luxury, such as perfumed water. 
The chamber was on three occasions filled knee-deep with jewels to be 
taken by anyone who came to hear the Buddha preach. At the opening 
of the Gandhakuti, Aparajita entertained 6,800,000 monks for nine 
months. In this age he was born as the banker Jotika. In an earlier 
birth he had given sugar-cane to a Pacceka Buddha.’ 

1 DhA. iv. 199-207. 


4. Aparajitan—Nephew of the foregoing. He asked his uncle to let 
him have a share in the building of the Gandhakutr, but was refused. So 
he built an elephant stable next to it. 

In the present age be was the banker Mendaka.' 

1 DhA. iv. 203. 


Aparaditthi Sutta.—A certain Brahma thought that no recluse or 
brahmin could come to his world. To refute his views, the Buddha 
went there and sat in the air above the Brahma, flames radiating from 
his body. The Buddha was followed by Moggallana, Mahakassapa, 
Mahakappina and Anuruddha, The Brahma was at first agitated by their. 
presence, but later he was delighted on learning from Moggallana, who 
was questioned by an attendant Brahma, that there were many more 
disciples of the Buddha who could do as he and the others had done, 
and that they were holy men.’* 

. 1 S. i. 144-6. 

Aparika.—See Apadika. 


Aparihāni Sutta.—There are seven things that decline not, viz., the 


seven bojjhangas.* 
1 S, v. 85; see also ibid., 94. 


1. Aparihāniya Sutta.—On the six things that lead away from ruin.’ 
i A.iii. 310; cf. A.iii. 329-30. 


2. Aparihāniya Sutta.—A devatā visits the Buddha at Jetavana and 
mentions six things which lead away from ruin. The Buddha makes 
that a topic for a sermon to the monks. 

1 A.iii. 330 f. 
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Apalala.—A naga king, converted by the Buddha. He is mentioned 
together with Aravala, Dhanapala and Parileyyaka. The name appears 
in passages where the Buddha’s powers are discussed." ‘‘ Was not the 
Buddha honoured even by beasts such as Aravala, etc.?” 

The story of the conversion of Apalala does not, as far as I can dis- 
cover, occur in the canonical books. In the Samantapasadika’ the 
story of the conversion of Apalala (Apalaladamana) is given among the 
stories not included in the Three Councils (sangiti), but that it was known 
quite early in Ceylon is evidenced by the fact that, among the scenes 
from the Buddha’s life represented in the relic-chamber of the Maha- 
Thipa, the conversion of Apalala is mentioned.* The Divyavadana‘ 
makes reference to the story, and states that the naga was converted 
shortly before the Buddha’s death. Hiouen Thsang gives the story in 
detail.” During Kassapa Buddha’s time, Apalaila had been a powerful 
man called Gangi. By means of his charms he subdued the dragons 
that attacked the country, and the people, in gratitude, agreed to give 
him tribute. Later some of them forgot their promise and he, in wrath, 
became a dragon after his death. 

The Buddha Gotama visited him and preached to him. He was con- 
verted, but, for his sustenance, he was allowed to have one gathering 
of the crops every twelve years. It is for this reason that the White 
River (Subhavastu) overflows every twelfth year. The story is found 
in the Sitralankara and other Mahayana books.® 


1 E.g., BuA. 29. i. 122; also Legge: Fa Hien’s Travels, 
2 iv, 742. p. 29n. 

3 Mhv. xxx. 84. 6 See Nariman: Sanskrit Buddhism, 
4 pp. 348, 385. pp. 194, 274. 


5 Beal: Records of the Western World 
Apalaladamana.—See Apalala. 
Apalokita.—See Apalokina. 


Apalokina Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the undecaying and the path 
that leads thereto’ (v./. Apalokita). 
` 1 §.iv. 370, On the name see KS. iv. 262, n. 2. 


Apassena.—A cakkavatti who lived six kappas ago; a previous birth 


of Arakkhadayaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 215. 


Apayimha Vagga.—The ninth section of the Ekanipata of the Jataka.? 
1 J. i. 360-79. 
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1. Apara Sutta.—The seven bowhanga, if cultivated, conduce to no 
more going to the hither or further shore.’ 


1 §. v.81. On the name see KS. v. 225, n. 3. 


2. Apara Sutta.—The same as above, regarding the four bases of 
psychical power (iddipada). 
1 S. v. 254. 


Apāsādika Sutta.—Two discourses on the evils of being unamiable.* 
1 A.iii. 255-6. 


Apilapiya.—A cakkavatti of eighty-six kappas ago; a former birth of 
Tikandipupphiya Thera.* 
1 Ap. i, 202. 


Aputtaka.—A wealthy burgess of Savatthi who died intestate. In 
the Samyutta Nikaya’ we find Pasenadi, King of Kosala, visiting the 
Buddha at noonday and telling him that he had just finished having 
the banker’s wealth removed to the royal coffers, “ eight millions of gold 
to say nothing of silver.” And yet Aputtaka ate nothing except sour 
husk-gruel left over from the previous day and wore only hempen 
garments. 

In the next Sutta of the same Nikaya® the Buddha is reported as 
revealing the banker’s past. In a former birth he had given alms to 
a Pacceka Buddha, Tagarasikhi, but later he repented and wished that 
he had given the food to slaves and workmen. 

He had, in the same birth, slain the only son of his brother for the 
sake of his fortune. 

As a result of the alms he was born seven times in the deva-worlds and 
seven times as a rich man of Savatthi. His repentance made him 
inclined to deny himself enjoyment of sense-desires. Owing to the 
murder of his nephew in his previous birth, he was childless in this, and 
he died intestate. After this life he was born in Mahäroruva purgatory.’ 

t i. 89-91. in heaven or in Sāvatthi. It adds that 

? i. 91-3. the king’s men took seven days and 

3 The Mayhaka Jàt. (J. iii. 299 f.), | nights toremove the treasure. Aputtaka 
contains the whole story of the banker’s | is there referred to not as Aputtaka but 
past and present, giving many graphic | as Agantuka (Strange). See also DhA. 


details not foundin the Samyuttaaccount, | iv. 76-80. 
but it does not mention the seven births 


1. Aputtaka Sutta.—Contains the earlier part of the story of Aputtaka 
as given above, and the moral to be drawn therefrom: namely, that the 
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mean man, who acquires wealth, pleases neither himself nor others, but 
is like a lake of delicious waters lying in a savage region. On the other 
hand, the rich man who is generous is like a lake near a village.’ 


1 S.i. 89-91. 


2. Aputtaka Sutta.—Contains an account of Aputtaka’s past, as re- 
lated above; the wealth that a man stores here has to be left behind for 
others; hence let him make a good store for life elsewhere by ung this 


wealth well.? 
1 S.i. 91-3. 


Aputtasetthi Vatthu.—The story of Aputtaka given above.’ 
1 DhA. iv. 76-80. 


Appam-supati Sutta.—The five kinds of persons who sleep but little.’ 
1 A.iii. 156. 


Appaka (or Virata) Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta 


of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 
1 S. v. 468-70. 


Appacintīi.—A fish who lived in the Ganges with his brothers Bahucinti 
and Mitaecinti, He and Bahucinti were caught in a fisherman’s net and 
were rescued by Mitacinti.* 

1 The story is told in the Mitacintt Jat. (i. 427-8). 


Appativani Sutta——By him who knows not birth and becoming, 
grasping. craving, feeling, contact, etc., there must be no turning back 


in the search for knowledge.’ 
1 S.ii. 132. 


Appatividitā Sutta.—Spoken by a deva; a Buddha has arisen, now 
is the time for those who have not perceived the truth to do so.’ 


1 S.i. 4. 
Appativedha Sutta.—Preached to Vaeehagotta. Divers opinions arise 
in the world through want of perception of the nature of the body, etc.’ 


1 §. iii. 261. 


Appamatta Sutta.—See Asamatta. 
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Appamattaka Vagga.—The nineteenth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya. In the spiritual world, by analogy with Nature, 
only a few are selected out of many who will be lost.’ 

1 A. i. 35-8. 


Appamateyya Sutta.—See Matteyya. 


Appamāņasubhā.—A class of devas of the Rūpaloka belonging to the 
plane of third jhāna.! Their life-term is thirty-two sons (kappas).” 
Beings are born there who are possessed of faith, virtue, learning, muni- 
ficence and wisdom.® 


1 Abhs, p. 21. 2 Ibid., 23; see also Kvu. 207; VibhA. 520. 
3 M. iii. 102. 


Appamāņābhā.—A class of devas of the Rūpaloka, belonging to the 
plane of second jhana.* Their life-term is four kappas.? Beings are 
born there who have absorbed the idea of boundless brilliancy,® or who are 
possessed of faith, virtue, learning, munificence and wisdom.* 


1 Abhs., p. 21. | 3 MQ iii. 147. 
2 Ibid., 23; see also Kvu. 207; VibhA. | 4 Ibid., 102. 
520. | 


1. Appamāda Vagga.—The second chapter of the Dhammapada. 


2. Appamāda Vagga.—In the fifth division of the Samyutta Nikāya 
(Mahāvagga) several chapters are found called Appamādavagga. Thus 
the fifth of the Magga Samyutta,’ the tenth and the fifteenth of the 
Bojjhanga,” the seventh of the Satipatthana,’ the ninth and the fourteenth 
of the Indriya,* the second of the Sammappadhana,° the second and 
the seventh of the Bala,° the fifth of the Iddhipada’ and the second of 
the Jhana.® 


1 S. v. 41-5. 2 135. 138. 5 245. € 250, 252. 
3 191. 2 240, 242. 7 291. 8 308. 


1. Appamāda Sutta (2).—Preached to Pasenadi. Diligence is the one 
quality that acquires and keeps welfare both in this life and in the next; 
just as the elephant’s foot is chief among all feet, so is diligence the best 
of qualities.’ 

1 S.i. 86, 87. 


2. Appamāda Sutta.—Diligence must be practised by those who know 
not the nature of birth, becoming, etc.’ 


1 §. ii. 132. 
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3. Appamada Sutta (2).—Digilence is the Hat bogor of the arising of 


the Ariyan Eightfold Way.’ 
1 S. v. 30, 32. 


4. Appamāda Sutta (2).—Diligence is most useful for the arising of the 
Ariyan Eightfold Way*; there is no other single condition like it for the 
arising and perfection of the Way.” 

1 S. v. 33. 2 Ibid., 35, 36, 37. 


5. Appamada Sutta.—On four occasions on which earnestness should 
be applied.’ 
1 AVii. LID E. 


6. Appamada Sutta.—Preached in answer to a brahmin’s question. 
Harnestness is a quality which, if developed, brings success both in this 


world and in the next. 
1 A.iii. 364. 


7. Appamāda Sutta.—Same as Aparihāniya Sutta (2), with the addition 
of samddhigadravata.’ 
1 Aviv. 27. 


8. Appamada Sutta.—Harnestness is the best and highest of all 
qualities.’ 
LA. v.21. 


Appamadovada.—The name given to the stanzas in the Dhammapada 


(Nos. 21-23) on heedfulness.’ 
1 J. v. 66. 


Appameyya Sutta.—Of three classes of persons, the arahant is the 


immeasurable (appameyya).* 
1 A. i. 266. 


1. Appassuta Sutta,.—A woman who has small knowledge is born in 
purgatory.” 
1 N. iv. 242. 


2. Appassuta Sutta.—Four classes of persons, some of small learning 


and some of wide learning.’ 
1 A.ii. 6f. 


Appiyā.—See Suppiyā. 
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Appiha.—A Samanera who lived in the Suvannakuti in Dakkhinagiri 
vihdra, On the day after his ordination his mother had prepared 
seats and alms for eight monks, and, by the power of iddhi, these were 
made to suffice for 68,000 monks. The story is told in order to show 
the power of iddhi in connection with the Maha Thiipa ceremonies’ 


(v.l. AMbasuppiya). 
1 MT. 552. 


Apheggusara.—A treatise, of about the fourteenth century, on Abhi- 
dhamma topics, written by a scholar of Hamsavati in Burma.’ 


1 Bode: op. cit., 36 and n. 2; Sas. 48. 


Apheggusaradipani.—A book composed at Hamsavati, probably by 
Mahasuvannadipa, teacher of Queen Sivali. In Nevill’s MS. Catalogue in 
the British Museum it is described as an anutika dealing with matter 
in the Abhidhammatthavibhavani.* 


1 Bode: op. cit. 36, n. 2. 


Ababa Niraya.—A name given not to a special purgatory but to a period 
of time in Avici. One term of Ababa is equal to four hundred of Abbuda; 
an Abbuda being reckoned as the time taken to remove twenty Kosalan 
Kharis (equal to a cartload) of tila-seeds, taking one seed at the end of 
each century.” 


1 Sn. p. 126; S. i. 152; SA. i. 170; see also KS. i. 190, n. l and 2. SnA. (ii. 477) 
gives an Abbuda as equal to 100,000 ninnahutas; AA. ii. 853. 


1. Abbuda.—A period of suffering in Avici. For details see Ababa. 


2. Abbuda.—A king of long ago; a former birth of Nigganthipupphiya 
Thera.* 
1 Ap. i. 268. 


Abbha Sutta.—Thunder clouds arise sometimes because the Abbhava- 
lahaka devas wish to give joy to their bodies.* 


1 §. iii. 256. 


Abbhanjanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he had 
given ointment to the Buddha Kondafifia. As a result, fifteen kappas 
ago he was born as a cakkavatti, Cirappa.' 

1 Ap. i. 236. 
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Abbhantara Jataka (No. 281).—The Sister Bimbadevi had suffered from 
flatulence, and was cured with mango-juice and sugar which Sariputta had 
obtained from the king of Kosala, at Rahula’s request. The king, having 
heard of Bimbadevi’s affliction, ordered that she should be continually 
supplied with mango-syrup. On being told of the incident, the Buddha 
revealed this story of the past to show that it was not the first time that 
Sariputta had obtained mango-syrup for Bimbadevi. 

The atitavatthu is about the chief queen of a king of Benares. Sakka, 
becoming nervous on account of the austerities of an ascetic, wishes to 
destroy him, and arouses in the queen a desire for a “‘ Midmost Mango ”’ 
(Abbhantara-Amba). After prolonged search—during which the ascetic 
and his companions are driven from the royal park because they are 
reported to have eaten the mangoes there—a favourite parrot of the 
palace is commissioned to find the Midmost Mango. He goes to Himava, 
and learns from the parrots of the seventh mountain range that the 
mango grows on a tree which belongs to Vessavana and which is most 
strictly guarded. He goes stealthily by night to the tree, but is caught 
by the guardian goblins, who decide to kill him. He tells them that 
he is delighted to die in the performance of his duty, and thereby wins 
their respect. Following their counsel, he seeks the assistance of an 
ascetic, Jotirasa, living in a hut called Kaficanapatti, to whom 
Vessavaņa sends a daily offering of four mangoes. The ascetic gives 
the parrot two mangoes, one for himself and one for the queen.’ 

Ananda was the parrot and Sariputta Jotirasa. 


1 J. ii. 392-400. 


Abbhantara Vagga.—The fourth division of the Tika Nipata of the 
Jatakatthakatha." 
1 J.ii. 392-430. 


Abbhavalahaka.—One of the Cloud-group of devas. They are em- 
bodied in the thunder clouds (cumulus clouds), and when they wish 
to revel and delight themselves, thunder clouds make their appearance 
in the sky.’ 

1 S.iii. 256. 


Abbhahattha.—See Ambahattha. 


Abbhasa.—Eleven kappas ago there were thirty-five kings of the name 
of Abbhasa, all former births of Nita Thera’ (v.l. Ambaramsa). 


1 ThagA. i. 182, 
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Abbhāhata Sutta.—The world is persecuted by death, age, decay and 
craving.’ 
? §.1.40. The verses appear also in the story of Sirimanda Thera (Thag. v. 448). 


Abbhuta Sutta.—The Buddha preaches the marvellous and the path 


leading thereto.’ 
1 S.iv. 371. 


Abbhutadhamma.—Name given to one of the nine divisions (añùga) 
of the Dhamma.’ Buddhaghosa (DA. i. 24) defines it as including all 
the passages treating of wonders, eg. the four marvellous things 
described in the Mahdparinibbana Sutta.” 


1 Vin. iii. 8; M.i. 133; A.ii. 103; Pug. 43; Mil. 344, etc. ? D.ii. 145. 


1. Abbhutadhamma Sutta.—On the marvel that when a Tathāgata 
preaches the Dhamma, folk give up their usual predispositions and listen 
to it.” 

1 A.ii. 131 f. 


2. Abbhutadhamma Sutta,—See Appendix. 


Abbhokasa Sutta.—The five kinds of those who seek solitude.: 
1 A. iii. 220. 


1. Abhabba Sutta.—Various events and the conditions requisite for 


their presence.’ 
1 A.v. 144 f, 


2. Abhabba Sutta.—The ten conditions essential for arahantship.’ 
1 A. v. 209. 


1. Abhaya Thera.—An arahant. He was a brahmin of Savatthi who, 
having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order. One day, while 
going to the village for alms, he was disturbed in mind by an attractively 
dressed woman, but he recollected himself and developed insight.* 

In a former birth he had met Sumedha Buddha in the forest and had 
offered him a wreath of salala-flowers. Nineteen kappas ago he was 
born sixteen times as king, his name being Nimmita. He is probably 
to be identified with the Thera Vatamsakiya of the Apadana.’ 


1 Thag. v. 98; ThagA. i. 201-2. 2 i. 174. 


2. Abhaya.—Commonly called Abhayarajakumara. He was the son 
of King Bimbisara and of Padumavati, the belle of Ujjeni. When the 
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boy was seven years old, his mother sent him to the king and he grew 
up with the boys of the court. He first came under the influence of 
the Nigantha Nataputta, who taught him a dilemma to set the “‘ Samana 
Gotama.” In the Buddha’s reply, the prince recognised the defeat 
of the Nigantha and the supreme Enlightenment of the Exalted One, 
whose disciple he then became. Later, when the king died, Abhaya 
was disturbed in mind, and entered the Order. On the occasion of the 
preaching of the Talacchiggaliipama Sutta,’ he became a Stream-enterer 
and afterwards attained arahantship.” The Abhayardjakumara Sutta® 
contains the dilemma episode. It also mentions that at the time the 
prince had a little son of whom he was evidently very fond. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya* he is stated as having visited the Buddha at 
Gijjhakiita and discussed with him the views of Purana Kassapa. The 
Buddha teaches him about the seven bojjhangas. 

In the Vinaya,’ Abhaya is mentioned as having discovered Jivaka 
Komarabhacca lying on a dung-heap (cast there by the orders of his 
mother, the courtesan Salavati), and having brought him up. 

The Anguttara Commentary, on the other hand, says that Abhaya 
was Jivaka’s natural father. 

As a reward for quelling a disturbance on the frontier, Abhaya was 
given a skilled nautch girl by his father, Bimbiséra. For seven days he 
enjoyed her company to the exclusion of all else, but on the seventh day 
she died. Disconsolate, he sought comfort from the Buddha, who 
assuaged his grief.’ 

The Apadana’ gives the story of his past. He had been a brahmin of 
Hamsavati, skilled in the Vedas; having heard the Buddha Padumuttara 
preach, he was converted and joined the Order, where he spent his time 
singing the greatness of the Buddha. 

The Theragétha Commentary” quotes, in his story, some verses in 
the Apadana, which in the Apadana itself are ascribed to a Thera 
Ketakapupphiya. They state that he offered a ketaka-flower to the 
Buddha Vipassi. Perhaps Ketakapupphiya was the title of another 
thera, whose real name was Abhaya, and hence the stories were 
confused.” 

See also Abhaya (3). 


1 Probably the same as S. v. 455 and 5 i, 269. 
M. iii, 169. 6 i, 216. 

2 Thag. 26; ThagA. i. 83-4 also ThigA. 7 DhA. iii. 166-67; cf. the story oft 
39. In ThagA. his mother’s name does | Santati. 
not appear. 8 ii. 502-4. 

3 M.i. 392 ff. 9 i, 83-4, 


4 S. v. 126-8. 10 ii, 449-50. 
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3. Abhaya.—A Licchavi of Vesali generally,’ but wrongly, identified 
with Abhayarajakumara. On one occasion he comes with another 
Licchavi, Pandita Kumaraka, to Ananda in the Kiitagarasala in 
Vesali, and discusses with him certain views held by Nigantha Nata- 
putta. Ananda teaches him the Buddha’s three Ways of purification.? 
On another occasion he visits the Buddha, again at Vesali, with the 
Licchavi Salha; the latter asks the Buddha’s views on purity of morals 
and self-mortification. The Buddha tells him of the Ariyan Way and 
explains its implications by various similes.* We are not told that either 
of them became converts on this occasion. 


1 E.g., GS.i. 200, n. 2;ii. 211, n. 2; KS. 2 For details see A.i. 220-2. 
v. 107, n. 2. 3 See A. ii. 202-4. 


4. Abhaya.—A Thera. He and Tissadatta Thera are mentioned 
together, in several Commentaries’ as examples of persons worthy of 
being associated with, because of their possession of ready attention 
(upatthita-satr). This perhaps refers to Abhaya (1) or, more probably, 
to one of the three Abhayas mentioned with their titles in the Digha 
Commentary on the Mahaparinibbana Sutta” in its exegesis on the 
word upatthita-sate. 

1 DA, iii. 786; MA. i. 234; AA. i. 273; | Dighabhanaka-Abhaya and Tipitaka- 


VibhA. 275. Culabhaya (¢.v.). 
2 DA. ii. 530: Mahagatimba-Abhaya, 


5. Abhaya.—King of Ceylon (then known as Ojadipa) in the time of 
Kakusandha Buddha. His capital was Abhayanagara.’ 


1 Sp.i. 86; Mhv. xv. 59. 


6. Abhaya.—King of Ceylon (414-394 B.c.). He was the eldest son of 
Panduvasudeva and reigned in Upatissagama. Later, when the usurper 
Pandukabhaya came to the throne, he killed all his other nine uncles, 
sparing only Abhaya, because the latter had befriended both him and 
his mother, Ummadacitté." Abhaya was made Nagaraguttika (Guardian 
of the City), administering the government by night; he was the first 
holder of that office.” 


1 It was he who prevented Citta from being killed at birth, Mhv. ix. 3. 
2 Mhv. ix. 3, 9; x. 52, 80, 105. 


7. Abhaya.—Personal attendant of Atthadassi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xv. 19. 
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8. Abhaya.—Eldest son of King Mutasiva of Ceylon. He renounced 
the succession in favour of his younger brother, Tissa, who later became 
known as Devanampiyatissa.' 

1 MT. 302. 


9. Abhaya.—Father of Khafijadeva.’ 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 78. 


10. Abhaya.—A monk, chief of the ascetics who dwelt in the Pafica- 
parivenamila monastery. He was sent by King Kittisirimegha (q.v.) to 
fetch the king’s son.’ 


1 Cy. Ixvii. 61. 


11. Abhaya.—Author of the Mahatika on Saddatthabhedacintaé.' He 
was a native of Pagan, and is also credited with the authorship of the 
Sambhandhacinta-tika.” 


1 Gv. 63. 2 Bode, op. cit., 22, and n. 8. 
12. Abhaya.—A brigand, commonly called Cora-Abhaya (q.v.). 


13. Abhaya (Abhayupassaya).—A nunnery built by King Mahasena.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 43. 


14. Abhaya.—Nephew of Khallātanāga.! 
1 MT. 444. 


For others named Abhaya see under their titles, e.g. Mahagatimba, 
Dighabhanaka, Meghavanna, etc. 


Abhaya Sutta.—On what fearlessness means.’ 
1 A. iv. 455. 


Abhayagallaka.—A vihara in Ceylon built by King Mahacili-Maha- 


tissa,’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 8. 


Abhayagiri.—A celebrated monastic establishment on the north side 
of Anurādhapura, consisting of a vihāra and a mighty thūpa. Only 
the thiipa now stands. It was built by King Vattagāmaņi Abhaya 
on the site of the ancient Titthārāma, 217 years, 10 months and 10 days 
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after the founding of the Mahavihara.’ Tradition states that when the 
king was fleeing from the Tamils he passed the Tittharama on his way, 
and the Nigantha Giri, who then lived there, made insulting remarks 
about him. The king vowed, if he were returned to the throne, to 
build a vihdra on that spot’; he fulfilled his vow, and the name of the 
vihara was a combination of his own name and of that of the Nigantha. 
The monastery was given in charge of the Thera Mahatissa of Kuppikala 
and of two other monks, Kuppikala having befriended the king in his 
misfortunes. 

The vihara advanced rapidly in wealth and in power, but quite soon 
the monks seceded from the Mahavihara fraternity because, according to 
the Mahavamsa,’ an incumbent-of the Mahavihara, Mahatissa by name, 
was expelled from the monastery for frequenting lay families. His 
disciple, Bahalamassutissa, went in anger to Abhayagiri and formed a 
separate faction. 

A Sinhalese chronicle, the Nikaya Sangraha,* states that these dissen- 
tients were soon after joined by a body of Vajjiputtaka monks from the 
Pallarama in India, under the leadership of a teacher called Dhammaruci, 
and the sect which they together founded in Ceylon became known as the 
Dhammaruci Nikaya, with headquarters in Abhayagiri. 

For quite a long while the two fraternities, that of the Mahavihara 
and that of the Abhayagiri, seem to have lived in amity, alike enjoying 
the munificence of patrons.” Thus, Gajabahukagémani raised the 
height of Abhayuttara-thupa (as the thiipa at Abhayagiri seems to have 
been called) and made the Gamanitissa-tank to be used for the cultiva- 
tion of land for the maintenance of the vihdra®; Kanitthatissa built a 
splendid structure in the same vihara for the Thera Mahanaga; it was 
called the Ratanapasada. ’ 

But in the reign of Voharakatissa, the Abhayagiri monks openly adopted 
the heretical Vaitulya Pitaka.° An inquiry was held by the king with 
the help of his minister Kapila, the heretical books were burnt and the 
monks of Abhayagiri disgraced.” 

Soon afterwards, however, the heretics won over the king Mahasena 
to their side and destroyed the establishment of the Mahavihara, carrying 
away all the materials to Abhayagiri.”” Later, Mahasena repented of 
his ways, burnt the books of the Abhayagiri monks and transferred his 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 78-83. 6 Ibid., xxxv. 119-22. 

2 Ibid., 43-4. 7 xxxvi. 7,8. 

3 Ibid., 95 ff. 8 Of the Mahāyānists (see Mhv. 
t pp. 11, 12; also P.L.C. 42. trans. 259, n. 2). 


5 Tbid., 52 f.; Mhv. xxxv. 20, 57, 119- 9 Mhv. xxxvi. 40-1. 
22; xxxvi. 7-14. 10 P.L.C. 53; Mhv. xxxvii. 10-16. 
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patronage to the Mahavihara. But the Abhayagiri fraternity must 
soon have recovered its prestige, for we find Mahasena’s successor, 
Sirimeghavanna, planting a bodhi tree (called Tissavasabha)” in Abhaya- 
giri and surrounding it with a stone terrace.” A few years later both 
Mahanama (409-31) and his queen became active supporters of Abhaya- 
giri.* Dhatusena is stated to have enlarged the Abhayuttara-vihara,™ 
and Silakala is credited with several benefactions to the vihara and its 
bodhi tree”; Mahanaga gave the weaver’s village of Jambela to the 
Uttaravihdra’®; Aggabodhi I. built a bathing-tank there," while his 
successor, Aggabodhi II., built the Dathaggabodhi house, so called after 
himself and his queen.** 

In the monastery at Abhayagiri there seems to have been a stone 
image of the Buddha, referred to under various names, Silasambuddha, 
Kalasela, Kālasatthā, Silāsatthā and Silamayamuninda.” It was 
evidently held peculiarly sacred. Buddhadasa placed a ndégamanz in its 
eye”; this was soon lost, and we find Dhatusena replacing it, adorning 
and decorating the statue in various ways.” Silameghavanna had it 
restored and redecorated and made provision for its maintenance.” 
The same king, we are told, attempted to carry out a reform of the 
Abhayagiri monks, but this attempt ultimately brought disaster on 
him.” Jetthatissa gave to the vihadra the village of Mahadaragiri.** 
Dathopatissa built the Kappura-parivena attached to the vihara, and 
also a monastery Tiputthulla, encroaching on the precincts of the Maha- 
vihara, notwithstanding the protests of the monks belonging to the 
latter. Aggabodhi VII. added the Sabhattudesabhoga,”*® and Mahinda II. 
the Mahalekha-parivena as well as the many-storeyed Ratanapadsada 
with its costly ornamentation.”” 

Sena I. built the Virankurarama and gave it to the Mahasanghikas,”® 
while his consort, Saigha, erected a dwelling house, Mahindasena,”® and 
his courtier, Uttara, yet another dwelling house, called Uttarasena, for 
the maintenance of which he provided. Two other courtiers, Vajira and 


11 Cv, trans.i. 9, n. 3. 20 Cy. xxxvii. 123. 
12 Cv, xxxvii. 91. 13 Ibid., 212. 21 For details see Cv. xxxviii. 62 ff. 
14 [bid., xxxviii. 61. 22 Ibid., xliv. 68. 
16 Ibid., xli. 31-2. 23 Ibid., 75 fi. 
16 Another name for Abhayagiri; see 24 Ibid., 96. 
Cv. trans.i. 8,n. 2; 61, n. 6. 25 Ibid., xlv. 29 ff. 
17 Cy, xlii. 28. 26 Ibid., xlviii. 64. 
18 Ibid., 63-5. 27 Ibid., 135-40; see also Geiger’s 


19 Cy, xxxix. 7; xxxviii. 65; 61-2; | trans. 123, n. 2. 
see algo vv. 51, 77, 87. There was also 28 Cv. 1. 68-9. 
in Abhayagiri another image called the , 9 Ibid., 79. 
Abhiseka (q.v.). | 
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Rakkhasa, built two dwelling houses, called respectively Vajirasenaka 
and Rakkhasa,” 

In the reign of Sena II, the Pamsukulika monks, who till then had 
evidently lived in Abhayagiri,” separated and formed special groups. 
Sangha, queen of Udaya II., erected and endowed the building known as 
the Sahghasenapabbata.”*” Kassapa IV. built a pāsāda bearing his name 
and assigned to it a village,” while his successor, Kassapa V., erected the 
Bhandika-parivena and the Silāmeghapabbata, endowing each with a 
village.** 

Sena III. spent 40,000 kahdpanas for a stone paving round the cetiya. 
The Abhayagiri monks befriended both Vijayabahu I. (then known as 
Kitti) and his brother, and out of gratitude Vijayabahu built the 
Uttaramila-parivena, which was probably attached to the vihara itself. 

In the reign of Parakkamabahu I., when that monarch had estab- 
lished himself on the throne, it is said that he tried to reform the monks 
of the Abhayagiri, but he found the task hopeless.** He found that 
the Abhayagiri-thiipa had been destroyed by the vandalism of the 
Tamils, and he had it restored to a height of 160 cubits.*” When Anura- 
dhapura was finally abandoned, Abhayagiri fell into ruin and decay, 
the monastery being completely destroyed. 

It is clear that even at the outset there was considerable rivalry 
between the monks of Abhayagiri and those of the Mahavihara. The 
rivalry seems originally to have been mainly personal, but it later 
developed into differences in doctrinal opinion. Of the exact nature 
of these latter we have no information, owing, chiefly, to the book- 
burnings carried out by pious kings in the excess of their zeal for the 
purity of the Faith. For the same reason we are unable to ascertain 
what part, if any, the Abhayagiri fraternity played in literary activity. 
It has been suggested, however, that both the Jatakatthakatha® and 
the Sahassavatthuppakarana,”’ another compilation of tales, were the 
work of the Abhayagiri monks. 

Fa-Hsien evidently spent the two years of his stay in Ceylon with 
the Abhayagiri fraternity because the books he took away with him 
were those of the unorthodox schools. According to him, there were, at 
this time, 5,000 monks in Abhayagiri.”° 

In the chronicles Abhayagiri is referred to under several names: 
Abhayuttara, Abhayavihara, Abhayadcala and Uttaravihara. 


30 Tbid., 83. 35 Cy. lvii. 18, 23. 

31 Cv. trans.i. 108, n. 1. 36 Ibid., lxxviii. 21 ff. 

32 Cy. li. 86-7. 37 Tbid., 98. 

33 [bid., lii. 18; Cv. trs.i. 162, n. 4. 88 P.L.C. 124, 125. 30 Jbid., 128. 


34 Cy, lii, 58-9. 40 Fa Hsien’s Travels, 67 ff. 
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Abhayagiriké.— The monks of the Abhayagiri-vihara.? 
1 Mhv. xxxiii. 97-8. 


Abhayankara.—One of the royal elephants of King Vasavatti of 
Benares.* 
1 J. vi. 135. 


Abhayanagara.—The capital of King Abhaya (5), King of Ceylon, 
‘when the island was known as Ojadipa. It lay to the east of the 
Kadamba river.’ 

1 Mhv. xv. 58-9. 


Abhayanaga.—Younger brother of King Voharikatissa. With the 
help of his uncle Subhadeva he conspired against the king and, obtaining 
the assistance of the Damilas, he overthrew and killed him. Abhayanaga 
reigned for eight years (A.D. 291-9)." 


1 Mhv. xxvi. 42-53. 


Abhayattheri.—See Abhaya. 


Abhayamata.—A Theri. She was a courtesan named Padumavati, 
the belle of Ujjeni. King Bimbisara, having heard of her beauty, ex- 
pressed to his purohita a wish to see her. The purohita, by the power of 
his spells, enlisted the assistance of a yakkha, Kumbhira, who took the 
king to Ujjeni. She bore to the king a son, Abhayarajakumara, who 
later joined the Order and became an arahant. It was on his account 
that Padumavati came to be called Abhayamaté. She heard Abhaya- 
rajakumara preach and leaving the world herself became an arahant.* 
Two verses attributed to her are found in the Therigatha.” In the time 
of the Buddha Tissa, seeing him going round for alms, with glad heart 
she gave him a spoonful of food. As a result, she was thirty-six times 
queen among the gods and was chief queen of fifty cakkavattis.? She 
is evidently identical with Katacchubhikkhadayika of the Apadana.* 


1 ThigA. 31-2. 3 ThigA. 32. 
2 33, 34. 4 ii. 516-7. 


Abhayarājakumāra Sutta.—It contains the episode of Prince Abhaya 
(q.v.) visiting the Buddha at Rājagaha and setting him the questions 
suggested by Nigantha Nataputta: Would a Tathāgatha say anything 
unpleasant or disagreeable to others? If he did, how would he 
differ from ordinary men? If he did not, how was it that the Buddha 
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spoke of Devadatta as a reprobate, a child of perdition, etc.—words 
which angered and upset Devadatta ? 

The Buddha answered that the question needed qualification and, 
noticing that the prince was nursing his little boy, who lay in his lap, 
asked him what he would do if a pebble or a stick got into his mouth. 
“ I should pull it out even if the blood flowed.” ‘“‘ Just so would a 
Buddha state unpleasant truths in due season if necessary and profit- 
able.” 

At the end of the discourse Abhaya accepts the Buddha as his 
Teacher.’ 

1 M.i. 391 ff. 


Abhayarāja-pariveņa.—A building erected by King Vijayabāhu IV. 
in connection with the Vanaggāmapāsāda Vihāra. He built it in order 
that he might give the merits arising therefrom to his father, Parakkama- 
bāhu II. It was richly endowed.’ 


1 Ov. Ixxxviii. 51-2; Cv. trans. ii. 186, n. 4. 


Abhayavapi.—A tank in Anuradhapura built by King Panduka- 
bhaya.’ At its lower end was the settlement of the yakkha Cittaraja.’ 
In the hot weather it ran dry, and on one occasion Devanampiyatissa 
used its mud for building a temporary structure in which to deposit the 
relics brought from Jambudipa.* The hall which Dutthagamani built 
round the Marieavatti Vihara extended into a part of the Abhaya tank.* 
In the reign of Bhatikabhaya water was taken from the tank, by means 
of machines, up to the top of the Maha Thipa, for the sprinkling of the 
flowers offered there.” The tank is generally identified with the modern 
Basavakkulam.°® 


1 Mhv. x. 88. 4 Ibid., xxvi. 20. 
2 Ibid., 84. 5 Ibid., xxxiv. 45. 
3 Ibid., xvii. 35. 6 Geiger, Mhv. trans. 74, n. 3. 


Abhaya-Vihara.—Another name for Abhayagiri Vihara. 


Abhayasamana Sutta.—Preached to Janussoni on those who have no 
fear when death comes to them.! 
1 A.ii. 173 £. 


Abhaya.—A Theri. She belonged to a family in Ujjeni and was the 
playmate of Abhayamaté (Padumavati). When the latter joined the 
Order, Abhaya, too, left the world. As she was meditating in Sitavana, 
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the Buddha sent forth a ray of glory to encourage and help her; she 
thereupon became an arahant. Two verses are attributed to her in the 
Therigatha.’ 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha she was born in a noble family and became 
the chief queen of the Buddha’s father, Arunava. One day she offered 
to the Buddha some lotuses which the king had given her. As a result, 
in later births her body was the colour of the lotus and bore the perfume 
of the lotus. 

Seventy times she reigned as queen of heaven and she was chief queen 
of sixty-three cakkavattis.” She is evidently to be identified with 
Sattuppalamalika of the Apadana.* 


1 ThigA, 33-4. 3 ThigA. loc, cit. 
2 35, 46. 4 ii. 517-18, 


Abhayacala.—Another name for Abhayagiri. 
Abhayuttara.—A name for Abhayagiri. 
Abhayupassaya.—A nunnery; see Abhaya (13). 


Abhayuvara.—The name of the eighth bhd@navara (portion for recita- 
tion) of the first Khandhaka of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka. 


Abhayebalakapasana.—A locality in Anuradhapura, one of the spots 
included in the Sima marked out by Devanampiyatissa.* It was on the 
Abhayavapi.” 

1 Mhv. xv. 13; see Appendix B of Geiger’s text. 2 Mbv. 135. 


Abhijana Sutta.—See Parijana. 


Abhifijika Thera.—A fellow-dweller of Anuruddha. On one occasion 
when the Buddha asks Maha Kassapa to preach to the monks, the latter 
reports that it is impossible to talk to them because monks like Bhanda, 
colleague of Ananda, and Abhifijika, were engaged in wordy warfare. 
The Buddha sends for them and admonishes them. Having heard his 
discourse, they express regret for their behaviour and promise to cultivate 
self-restraint in the future’ (v.l. Abhijika, Abhifijika). 

1 §. ii. 204-5. 


Abhifina Vagga.—The twenty-sixth section of the Catukka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas.’ 
1 A. ii. 246-53. 
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1. Abhififia Sutta.—On higher knowledge and its applications.’ 
1 A. ii. 246 f. 
2. Abhinnha Sutta.—A group of suttas on qualities that could be 
obtained by an understanding of raga (lust).* 
1 A. iii. 277. 
Abhiññāpariññeyya Sutta.—Everything should be known and com- 
prehended as impermanent, woeful, void of self.’ 
1 S.iv. 29. 


Abhififieyya Sutta.—Same as above. 


Abhinha Jataka (No. 27).—The story of a dog and an elephant who 
grew up to be great friends and became indispensable to each other. 
The dog used to amuse himself by swinging backwards and forwards 
on the elephant’s trunk. One day the merchant sold the dog. The 
elephant went off his food and would not be consoled till the dog was 
brought back. 

The story was told in reference to two monks of Savatthi who were- 
very intimate with one another and spent all their time together.’ 

1 J.i. 189 f. 


Abhidhamma Pitaka.—The third division of the Pitakas. It consists 
of seven books: the Dhammasangani, Vibhanga, Kathavatthu, Puggala- 
pafifiati, Dhatukatha, Yamaka and Patthana, all designated by the name 
of Pakarana. Only in the Chronicles and the Commentaries is the word 
used as the title of a third Pitaka.* In the Canon itself? the word means 
“ special dhamma,” t.e. the Doctrine pure and simple (without admixture 
of literary treatment or personalities, etc.), and is sometimes coupled 
with the word abhivinaya.* It has been suggested* that, as the word 
abhidhamma standing alone is not found either in the Sutta Nipāta, the 
Samyutta, or the Anguttara, and only once or twice in the Digha and 
Majjhima, it probably came into use only towards the end of the period 
in which the four great Nikayas grew up.” 

The Mahasanghikas refused to include the Abhidhamma in the 
Pitakas at all, as they did not regard it as the word of the Buddha.’ 

1 See the discussion of this in DA. i. 4 New Pali Dict. s.v. . 


15, 18 f. 5 See Dial. iii. 199 on a possible origin 


2 Hg., Vin.i. 64; iii. 144; iv. 344. | of the Adhidhamma. 


3 E.g., D.iii. 267; M.i. 272. = 6 Dpy. v. 32-8. 
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According to the Dighabhanakas the Abhidhamma Pitaka also 
included the whole of the Khuddaka Nikaya except the Cariyapitaka, 
Apadana and Buddhavamsa.’ 

According to another division, the five Nikayas are not divisions of the 
Dhamma but of the whole Canon, and in the fifth are included both the 
Vinaya and the Abhidhamma.*° 

There is a legend recorded by Buddhaghosa that the Abhidhamma 
was first preached by the Buddha in Tavatimsa at the foot of the Paric- 
chataka tree, when he was seated on Sakka’s throne, during his visit to 
his mother in Tavatimsa. Later it was taught by him to Sariputta on 
the banks of the Anotatta Lake, whither Sariputta had gone to minister 
to the Buddha during the latter’s visit to Tavatimsa.° 

The legend further relates that after the Enlightenment the Buddha 
spent the fourth week in the Ratanaghara, revolving in his mind the 
intricate doctrines of the Abhidhamma in all their details.” 

According to the Cullavagga version of the Councils™ the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka was not rehearsed at either Council. 

The fact that the Abhidhamma is not mentioned in the suttas and that 
only Dhamma and Vinaya are usually referred to, only proves that at one 
time the Abhidhamma did not form a separate Pitaka. As a matter of 
fact, it is not held even by the commentators to be the word of the 
Buddha in the same sense as the suttas. One section of it, the Katha- 
vatthu,” was taught only at the Third Council. 

As far as we know, the seven books of the Abhidhamma are peculiar 
to the Theravadins, though there is evidence that other schools, chiefly 
the Vaibhasikas (Sarvastivadins) and the Sautrintikas, held the Abhi- 
dhamma books sacred.” 

As far as the contents of the Abhidhamma are concerned, they do not 
form a systematic philosophy, but are a special treatment of the Dhamma 
as found in the Sutta-Pitaka. Most of the matter is psychological 
and logical; the fundamental doctrines mentioned or discussed are those 
already propounded in the suttas and, therefore, taken for granted.* 
Apart from the Commentaries on the seven books, an exegetical work 
on the whole Pitaka, called the Abhidhamma Miulatikaé, was written 
by Ananda Vanaratanatissa of the Vanavasi school in Ceylon. 

The tika was evidently based on Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries, but 


* DA. i. 15. | B But see Kathavatthu. 
8 Ibid., 23. | 13 See Tārānātha: Geschichte des 
? VibhA. p. l; AA. i. 71, etc. Buddhismus (56) 156 (296). 
10 J.i. 78. | 4 For a discussion of the contents see 


11 Chaps. xi. and xii: but see DA.i. article on Abhidhamma in ERE. 
15 contra. 
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Ananda occasionally dissents from Buddhaghosa. The work was written 
at the request of an Elder, Buddhamitta, and was revised by Maha Kassapa 
of Pulatthipura. 

An Anutika was written by Culla Dhammapala.”® 


15 Gv. 60, 69. For details see P.L.C., | Abhidhammagandhi, probably a glos- 
pp. 210-12. The Gv. (72) also mentions | sary. 


Abhidhammattha-vikasini.—A tika on Buddhadatta’s Abhidhammava- 
tara written by Sumangala.' 
1 Gv. 62; Svd. v. 1227. 


Abhidhammattha-sahgaha.— A compendium of the Abhidhamma 
written by Anuruddha, incumbent of the Mūlasoma Vihara.' A tka 
called the Pordéna Tika exists, written by Navavimalabuddhi of Ceylon.’ 

Other explanatory works on the Abhidhammattha-sangaha are those 
by Sumangala and Chappata, the Sihalavyakhyana by Candagomi, the 
Anuttkaé by Vepullabuddhi, two Navdnutika, one by Ariyavamsa and 
the second by an unknown author, and a Vivarana.® 


1 For details see P.L.C. 168-72. 3 See Sās. 69. 71; Svd. 1202, 1223; 
2 Compendium of Philosophy, Preface | Gv. 64, 65, 75. 
ix, 


Abhidhammapannarasatthana. — Written by Nava(Culla-)Vimala- 
buddhi, explaining some passages of the Abhidhamma.’ 
1 Gv. 64, 74; Bode, op. cit., 27-8. 


Abhidhammavibhanava.—A tika on the Abhidhammatthasahgaha by 
Sumangala, pupil of Sariputta (Navavimalabuddhi).* It is the most 
famous of the exegetical works on the Abhidhammatthasangaha.” 

1 Gv. p. 62; Svd. 1227. 2 Compendium of Philosophy, Preface ix. 


Abhidhammavatara.—An Abhidhamma treatise by Buddhadatta of 
Uragapura. The book was written in India in the Cola country. It is 
an introduction to the study of the Abhidhamma, and there is much 
similarity between it and the Visuddhimagga, though Buddhadatta’s 
diction is less involved and ambiguous than that of Buddhaghosa; his 
vocabulary is extraordinarily rich and his style more graphic. 

The work is mostly in verse with, here and there, a prose commentary 
supplied by the author himself.’ 

Two tikds on it exist, one by Vaeissara Mahasami of the Mahavihara 
and the other by Sumahgala, pupil of Sariputta.’ 

1 Gv. 69; see P.L.C. 107-8 for details. 2 Sas. 34. 
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Abhidhanappadipika.—A Pali Dictionary written in the twelfth 
century by Moggallana Thera of Ceylon, following the style and the 
method of the Sanskrit Amarakosa. It is in three parts, dealing with 
‘ celestial, terrestrial and miscellaneous objects,’ and each part is sub- 
divided into several sections, which are not all mutually exclusive. The 
whole book is a dictionary of synonyms, all the names given to one 
particular thing being grouped together and put into verse for the purpose 
of memorisation. 

A Samvannana was written by a Burmese Officer-of-State under King 
Kittisihastira (A.D. 1351), and there exists a Burmese translation of the 
eighteenth century. In Ceylon itself a sanna (paraphrase) and a tika 
have been written, the sanna being the older and by far the more valuable 
work. 

1 Gv. 62, 63; Svd. v. 1253; Sad. 65; see also P.L.C. 187-9; Bode, op. cit.. 67. 


Abhinandana Sutta.—He who takes delight in any or all of the five 
khandhas takes delight in suffering; he who does not is released there- 


from. 
1 §. iii. 31. 


Abhinandamana Sutta.—One who is enamoured of body, etc., becomes 
Māra’s bondsman; by not being enamoured one becomes free.' 
1 S. iii. 75. 


Abhinandena Sutta (2).—By taking delight in the eye, ear, etc., one 
takes delight in Ill; by not so doing one is released from II]. Similarly 
with regard to sights, sounds, etc.* 

18. iv. 13. 


Abhinivesa Sutta.— Bondage of and dependence upon the fetters arise 
as a result of clinging to the five khandhas.* 
1S. iii. 186. 


1. Abhinihara Sutta.—Of those who engage in meditation, some are 
possessed of both skill in concentration and power of resolve, others are 
otherwise.’ 

1 S. iii. 267. 

2. Abhinihara Sutta.—Same as above, but “ range of concentration ”’ 
is substituted for ‘‘ concentration.” 

1 S. iii. 276. 
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Abhibhuyya Sutta.——A woman possessed of the five powers (beauty, 
wealth, kin, sons and virtue) continues to get the better of her husband.’ 


1 S. iv. 246. 


1. Abhibhi.—Chief disciple of Sikhi Buddha.* In the Arunavati Sutta 
it is said that he went with Sikhi to a Brahma-world and, at the Buddha’s 
request, preached a sermon to the accompaniment of great magical 
powers. He proved that by using just such speech as if he were preaching 
to a gathering of monks, he could, standing in the Brahma-world, make his 
voice heard by its thousand realms.” The verses spoken on this occasion 
are, in the Theragatha, ascribed to Abhibhita.,® 

In the Anguttara Nikaya* we find Ananda asking the Buddha how far 
Abhibhii’s powers bore relation to those of a Buddha, and the Buddha 
replying that Abhibhii was a mere disciple, and proceeding to describe 
the immeasurable powers of the Tathagatas. 

Abhibhi was a brahmin because we find him so addressed in the 
Arunavati Sutta referred to above, but in the Buddhavamsa Com- 
mentary” he is spoken of as a rājaputta. 

In the Patisambhidhamagga Commentary his story is given as an 
example of vikubbana-iddhi whereby a person could make himself seen 
in many places at the same time. We are told that he developed nila- 
kasina, to attract to himself the attention of the world systems. 

The Thera Adhopupphiya had been a hermit in Himava during the 
time of Sikhi Buddha and had offered flowers to Abhibhi.’ 


1 P.ii. 9; J.i. 41; Bu. xxi. 20. 5 p. 202. 
2 S.i. 154 f. 8 488 f. 
3 v, 1147-8. 7 Ap. i. 128-9. 


41. 226 f.; AA. i. 436 f. 


2. Abhibhii.—A class of devas belonging to the Aripa-plane.t They 
live in the same plane as the Vehapphala. In the Mélapariydya Sutta 
the word is used to denote all the Asafifiasattadevé. Buddhaghosa ex- 
plains the word by saying abhibhavi ti Abhibhi; kim abhibhavi ti? cattéro 
khandhe, arapino. They are beautiful and long-lived, and are therefore 
considered to be eternal and identical with Brahma.? In the Brahma- 
mmantamka Sutta’ the Buddha claims to be Abhibhi (=the conqueror). 


1 M.i.l. 2 MA. i. 30. 3 M.i. 329. 


3. Abhibhü.—The name of a Bodhisatta who obtained vivarana under 
Gotama. He will become the sixth Buddha after Gotama.! 


1 Anadgata Vamsa, p. 37. 
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1. Abhibhii Sutta.—On the immeasurableness of a Buddha’s powers.* 
1 A.i. 226 f.; also called the Sihanada Sutta in the Commentary. 


2. Abhibhu Sutta.—On the eight stages or stations of mastery over the 
senses (abhibhayaphanant).* 
1 A.iv. 305 f. 


Abhibhttta.—A Thera. He was born in the Raja’s family in Vettha 
(v.l. Vetthipura) and succeeded to his father’s estate. When the Buddha 
came to the city during a tour, Abhibhita heard him and invited him 
for a meal; he later entered the Order and became an arahant. Three 
verses ascribed to Abhibhiita occur in the Theragatha, uttered, it is said, 
when his kinsmen and retainers came to him lamenting that he had left 
them without a leader. The second of these verses is elsewhere? attri- 
buted to Abhibhi, chief disciple of Sikhi Buddha. But in the Milinda- 
pafiha,® Nagasena ascribes the second verse to the Buddha, and in the 
Mahaparimbbana Sutta* the third verse also is ascribed to him. The 
second verse is also assigned to the Buddha in the Divyavadana,° but 
elsewhere in the same book’ it is said to have been uttered by devas. 

In a former birth Abhibhita had been a householder in the time of 
Vessabhii Buddha and became a believer in the Faith, to which he was 
led by his friends. When the Buddha died, the populace gathered to- 
gether to obtain relics, but Abhibhiita, having quenched the pyre with 
fragrant water, was first able to take those which he desired.’ 

He is evidently to be identified with Citakanibbapaka Thera of the 
Apadana.° 


i Thag. vv. 255-7; ThagA. i. 372. 5 p. 200. 
2 S.i. 156. ë p. 569. 
3 245. ? ThagA. i. 372. 
4 D.ii. 12l. 8 ii. 408. 


Abhimarapayojana.—Name given to the conspiracy into which Deva- 
datta and Ajatasattu entered, to have archers shoot at the Buddha and 


so kill him.? 
1 J.i. 142; vi. 130 f.; DA.i. 154. 


Abhiya Kaceana.—See Sabhiya Kaccāna. 
Abhiradhana.—A friend of Sambhuta Sitavaniya. He went with 


Sambhuta, Bhiimija and Jeyyasena to hear the Buddha preach.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 47. 
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Abhirama.—One of the three palaces occupied, as a layman, by Narada 
Buddha." 
1 Bu. x. 19. 


Abhirtipa-Nanda Theri.—She was born in Kapilavatthu as the daughter 
of the chief of the Sakiyan Khemaka and was named Nanda. Owing 
to her great beauty and charm she became known as Abhiripa- 
Nanda. 

On the day appointed for her to select her husband, the Sakiyan youth, 
on whom her choice was to have fallen, died,’ and her parents made her 
leave the world against her will. Even after she had entered the Order 
she avoided going into the Buddha’s presence, being infatuated with 
her own beauty and fearing the Master’s rebuke. In order to induce 
her to come to him, the Buddha directed Maha Pajapati to see that all 
the nuns came for instruction. When Nanda’s turn came she sent 
anotherin her place. The Buddha refused to recognise the substitute, and 
Nand& was compelled to go herself. As she listened to the Buddha 
preaching, he, by his magic power, conjured up a beautiful woman and 
showed her becoming aged and fading, causing anguish to arise in 
Nanda’s heart. At the opportune moment, the Buddha drove home 
the truth of the impermanence of beauty. Meditating on this topic, she 
later became an arahant.” 

The two verses preached to her by the Buddha, which she made the 
subject of her meditations, are given in the Therigatha.° 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha, Nanda had been the daughter of a 
wealthy burgess in the Buddha’s native town of Bandhumati. Having 
heard the Buddha preach she became his pious follower, and, at his death, 
made an offering of a golden umbrella decked with jewels to the shrine 
built over his ashes.* 

The verses quoted in the Therīgāthā Commentary, as having been 
taken from the Apadana, really belong to Metta, and are found in the 
Apadana (ii. 515) ascribed to Ekapindadayika. The correct verses are 
found in the Apadana under the name of Abhiripa Nanda, and agree 
with the story given in the text of the Therigétha Commentary. 


1 The Apadana account (ii. 609) does 2 ThigA., 81 f.; SnA.i. 241-2. 
not mention the suitor’s death, butstates | 3 vv. 19, 20. 
that many sought her hand and caused 4 Ap. ii. 608. 


great trouble, to avoid which her parents 
made her join the Order. 


Abhivaddhamānaka.—See Aggivaddbamānaka. 
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1. Abhisanda Sutta (3).—Unvarying loyalty to the Buddha, to the 
Dhamma, to the Sangha and possession of virtues dear to the Ariyan— 
these are the four floods of merit that bring happiness.’ 


1 S. v. 391-2. 


2. Abhisanda or Sayhaka Sutta (3).—Same as above; the measure of 
merit that accrues as a result of these four floods is incalculable, like 
the waters of the ocean.* 

In the second and third suttas of both these groups the fourth quality 
is given in (a) as possession of a heart free from stinginess, delighting in 
self-surrender; in (b) as possession of insight into the rise and fall of 


things, insight that is Ariyan. 
1 S. v. 399-402. 


3. Abhisanda Sutta.—The five yields of merit (puññabhisandā) which 
accrue to a monk because of concentration of mind in various activities.! 


1 A.iii. 5l f. 


4. Abhisanda Sutta.—The eight yields of merit that a monk can obtain 
by practising various qualities.’ 
1 A. iv, 245 £. 


Abhisamaya Katha.—The third chapter of the Pafifidvagga of the 


Patisambhidamagga.* 
1 ii, 215 ff. 


Abhisamaya Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta of the 


Samyutta Nikaya.* 
1 V, 459 ff. 


Abhisamaya Samyutta.—The thirteenth Samyutta, forming the second 
section of the Nidana Vagga of the Samyutta Nikaya.’ 


1 ii. 133 ff. 


Abhisambodhialankara.—A Pali poem in one hundred stanzas written 
by Saranahkara Sahgharaja of Ceylon in the eighteenth century. It 
treats of the life of the Buddha from the time of his birth as Sumedha, 
during the régime of Dipankara, to his last birth as Siddhattha.’ 


1 P.L.C. 281. 
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Abhisambuddha-gatha.—The name given to the stanzas which illustrate 
and summarise the Jataka stories, when such stanzas are mentioned as 
having been spoken by the Buddha himself, either after the Enlighten- 
ment or before it, while he was yet a Bodhisatta.’ 

1 See Buddhist Birth Stories, Introd. 


Abhisammata,—A king of sixty-three kappas ago; a previous birth 
of Patalipupphiya Thera.’ 
Ap. i. 123. 


Abhisammataka.—A yakkha chieftain. Upavana Thera, who at the 
time of Padumuttara Buddha had been a very poor man, set up his 
uttarasanga as a banner on the shrine erected over the relics of the Buddha. 
Abhisammataka had been appointed by the devas as guardian of the 
offerings at the shrine, and he went round the shrine three times carrying 
the banner, while he himself remained invisible.’ 

1 ThagA.i. 308; Ap. i. 72. 


Abhisama.—aA king of fifteen kappas ago; a previous birth of Udaka- 


sanadayaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 218. 


Abhiseka.—The name of a statue of the Buddha in the Abhayagiri- 
vihāra. King Dhatusena had a golden ornament made for it,’ and in the 
time of Kassapa I., a senadpati, named Migara, built a house for it.” 
Migara also instituted a dedication festival for ‘“‘ Abhiseka Buddha.’* 


1 Cy. xxxviii. 67. 3 Ibid., 40; see also Geiger’s trans, i. 
2 lbid., XXXİX. 6. | 35, n. 7; 36, n. 2. 


Amacchari Sutta.—A woman should not be stingy and she should be 
wise.” 
1 §. iv. 244. 


Amata.—The Lake of Immortality, in searching for which Bhaddasala 


met the Buddha Narada.? 
1 Bud. 154. 


Amata Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Satipatthana Samyutta of 
the Samyutta Nikaya.* 
1 S. v. 184-90. 


1. Amata Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the Deathless and the path 
thereto.’ 


1 §. iv. 370. 
10 
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2. Amata Sutta.—Dwell with mind well established in the four Sati- 
patthanad, but let not that be to you the Deathless, i.e. do not confuse 
the means with the end.? 

1 8. v. 184; also KS. v. 161, n. 1. 


3. Amata Sutta.—On the nature of deathlessness.? 
1 Aviv. 455. 


Amatadundubhi.—One of the names under which the Bahudhatuka 
Sutta is known. Like soldiers in the field of battle, so the disciples in 
the path, developing insight after the method of this sutta, raise aloft 
the standard of Arahantship—hence the name.” 

1M. iii. 67. 2 MA. ii. 888. 


Amadha.—See Damatha. 
1. Amara.—See Amaravati. 


2. Amara.,—aA city in the time of Siddhattha Buddha. The Buddha, 
being there, made his way to the pleasaunce (Amaruyyana) of the city, 
leaving his footprints to show his path. The two chiefs of the city, 
Sambahula and Sumitta, brothers, seeing the footmarks, went themselves 
to the pleasaunce, and having listened to the Buddha’s preaching became 


arahants.* 
1 BuA. 186. 


1. Amaragiri.—One of the three palaces occupied by Atthadassi Buddha 
during his lay life.’ 
1 Bu. xv. 15. 


2. AmaragiriA monastery in Ceylon, in which lived the Elder 
Vanaratanz. In the time of Bhuvanekabahu IV, it seems to have been 
the home of the orthodox monks.! 

1 P.L.C. 240. 


Amarapura.—A city of Burma, founded by King Bodōpayā.* The 
Elder Nanabhivamsa lived there and was head of the group of monks 
known as the Amarapura sect. These monks, later, took to Ceylon a 
number of Pali texts, these being either of Burmese authorship or else 
better known to the Burmese fraternity than to the Sinhalese.* 


Bode, p. 74; Sas. 130. 2 Bode, p. 78. 
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1. Amaravati.—Also called Amara, A city in the time of Dipankara 
Buddha. Sumedha was born there in a very rich family and renounced 
the world after having given his wealth away.’ According to the 
Mahabodhivamsa’ the city was so called because it was inhabited by 
men like gods. 

1 Bu.ii.6; J.i. 6; DhA. i. 68, ete. a p2. 


2, Amaravati.—A city in the time of Koņdañña Buddha eighteen 
leagues in extent. It wasin the Devavana, near the city, that Kondafifia 
preached his first sermon? (v.l. Arundhavati). 

1 BuA. 108-9. 


3. Amaravati.—The city of Sakka, king of the gods.’ 


1 Sp. i. 49; Cv. lxxx. 5; it is described in the Mahabharata iii. 1714 ff.; see also 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 140 f. 


Amara (Amaradevi).— Wife of Mahosadha. She was the daughter of 
a merchant who had fallen on evil days. Mahosadha, while seeking for 
a wife, met her as she was taking a meal to her father and entered into 
conversation with her. He asked her various questions and she answered 
in riddles. Mahosadha went to her father’s house and plied his trade as 
a tailor, taking the opportunity of observing the girl’s behaviour. He 
tested her temper and her character in various ways, and being satisfied 
that she was altogether desirable, he married her with the approval of 
Queen Udumbara. She became popular with everybody and was of 
great assistance to her husband in frustrating the attempts of his enemies 
to work him harm.’ 

In the present age Amara was the beautiful Bimbadevi.’ 

In the Milinda? the king mentions the story of Amarddevi having been 
left behind in the village while her husband was away on a journey, and 
of her resisting a temptation to be unfaithful to him. ‘If that be true, 
how,” asks the king, “could you justify the Buddha’s statement* that 
‘all women will go wrong, failing others, even with a cripple’?”’ Naga- 
sena explains this by saying that Amara did not sin because she had 
neither real secrecy nor opportunity nor the right-wooer ! 


* J. iv. 364-72, 392; the story appears | really belong to the Buddha. They 
alsoin Mtu. ii. 83. appear in the Kunãla Jataka (J. v. 435), 

2 J. vi. 478. which is a specimen of Indian folk-lore 

3 pp. 205 ff. | and not of Buddhist belief. 

t Incidentally, these words do not | 





Amaradevi-pafiha,—The name given to the riddle in which Amara tells 
Mahosadha the way to her house: “ Yena sattu bilangad ca dvigunapalaso 
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ca pupphito, yenddame tena vadāmi yena nadami na tena vadimi esa 
maggo yavamajjhakassa etam channapatham vijanahitr.” 

The scholiast explains it thus: entering the village you will see a cake 
shop and then a gruel shop; further on an ebony tree in flower, take a 
path to the right. 

This riddle referred to in J. i. 425 as the Amaradevipafiha, is, however, 
called Channapathapaiiha in the Ummagga Jdataka itself, where it actually 


occurs in the story.* 
1 J. vi. 365-6. 


Amarinda.— Name given to Sakka, king of the gods.’ 
. 1 E.g., ThigA. 151, 112. 


Amita.—A king of twenty-five kappas ago; a previous birth of Agga- 
pupphiya Thera* (v.l. Amitobhava, Amitogata). 
1 Ap. i. 229. 


Amitañjala.—A king of fourteen kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Sālapupphiya Thera’ (v.l. Asitañjala). 
1 Ap. i. 219. 


1. Amitā.—One of the two chief women disciples of Padumuttara 
Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xi. 25; J.i. 37; SA. ii. 68; DA. ii. 489. 


2. Amita.—One of the two daughters of Sihahanu (the other being 
Pamita) and therefore a sister of Suddhodana, the Buddha’s father. She 
married Suppabuddha the Sakyan and had two children, Bhaddakaecana 
and Devadatta. She was a grand-daughter of Devadahasakka.’ 

She is the paternal aunt of the Buddha, referred to as being the mother 
of Tissa Thera” (v.l. Amatā). 


1 Mhv. ii. 16-22; see Rockhill, p. 13, where her son is called Kalyānavardhana. 
2 ThagA. i. 105; MA. i. 289. 


Amitābha.—A king of twenty-five kappas ago; a previous birth of 


Ekasafifiaka Thera.! 
1 Ap.i. 210. 


Amitodana.—Son of Sthahanu and Kaecana (daughter of Devadaha- 
sakka) and brother of Suddhodhana.* He was the father of Mahanama 
and Anuruddha.’ Elsewhere*® Ananda is also called a son of Amitodana. 

1 Mhy. ii. 20; Sn A. i. 357. 2 DhA. iv. 124, 3 DA. ii. 492; AA. i. 162. 
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In Sanskrit sources* he is spoken of as Amrtodana and the father of 
Devadatta. Mention is also made of another son of his, the Sakka 
Pandu, who escaped the slaughter of the Sakyans by Vidiidabha.° 


4 H.g., Rockhill, p. 13, and Bigandet i. 13; see also Mtu.i. 352 
5 Mhv. viii. 18, 19. 


Amitobhava.—See Amita. 
Amitta.—See Somamitta. 


Amittaka.—See Amittabha. 


Amittatapana.—A king of seventeen kappas ago; a previous life of 
Pavittha Thera,* probably to be identified with Ekadamsaniya of the 
Apadana.” 

1 ThagA.i. 185. 2 i. 168. 


Amittatapana.—The young wife of the brahmin Jijaka of Kalinga. 
She had been given away by her parents in payment of a debt. Being 
mocked at by the friends she met at the watering-place, she insisted 
on being provided with servants. It was in order to meet with her 
wishes that Juijuka went to Vessantara to beg for the latter’s children 
to be used as slaves.’ 

In the present Buddha-age, Amittatapana was Cificamanavika.’ 


1 J. vi. 521-4, 2 Ibid., 593. 


Amittabha.—A king of twenty-five kappas ago; a former life of 
Bhojanadayaka Thera’ (v.!. Amittaka). 


1 Ap.i. 253. 


Amoraphaliya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he gave 
an amora-fruit to Vipassi Buddha.* The verses ascribed to him in the 
Apadana are, in the Theragatha Commentary, attributed to two monks, 
Isidatta’ and Gotama’ (v.l. Amodaphaliya). 


1 Ap. ii. 447. 2 ThagA. i. 238. 3 Ibid., i. 256. 


1. Amba Jātaka (No. 124).—During a very severe drought a hermit, 
living in the Himālaya at the head of five hundred ascetics, provided 
water for the animals, using the hollowed trunk of a tree as trough. 
In gratitude the animals brought him various fruits, enough for himself 
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and his five hundred companions. The story is related regarding a 
brother who was very zealous in his duties, doing everything well and 
wholeheartedly. Because of his great goodness the people fed regularly 
every day five hundred of the Brethren. 

1 J.i. 449-51. 


2. Amba Jataka (No. 474).—The story of a brahmin youth who learnt 
a charm from a wise Candala. The charm had the power of making 
lovely and fragrant mangoes grow out of season. The youth exhibited 
his skill before the king, but when asked the name of his teacher he 
lied and said he had been taught in Takkasilé. Immediately the charm 
escaped his memory and all his power deserted him. At the king’s 
suggestion he went back to the teacher to ask his forgiveness and to 
learn the charm anew, but the teacher would have none of him and 
the youth wandered away into the forest and died there. 

The story is told in reference to Devadatta who had repudiated the 
Buddha as his teacher and as a result was born in Avici. 

The youth was a former birth of Devadatta. 

1 J. iv. 200-7. 


Amba Sutta.—The four kinds of mangoes (ripe, etc.) and four corre- 
sponding classes of monks.’ 
1 A.ii. 106 f. 


1. Ambagama.—A village in Ceylon near Pulatthipura identified with 
the modern Ambagamuva. A battle was fought there between the forces 
of Gajabahu and Parakkamabahu I.* Parakkambahu II. built a bridge, 
thirty-four cubits in length, over the Khajjotanadi at Ambagama.’ 

1 Cv. lxx. 321. 2 Ibid., lxxxvi. 23. 


2. Ambagama.—One of the villages near Vesāli visited by the Buddha 
on his last tour." It was between Bhandagima and Bhoganagara, on 
the road from Vesali to Kusinéra. This was evidently the road which 
led from Vesali northwards to the Malla Country, for other villages in 
the vicinity of Ambagama were Hatthigama and Jambugima. 

It 1s noteworthy that Anupiya, although in the Malla country, is not 
mentioned in the list of these villages. Thomas? thinks that this is 
because the route to Kusinara passed to the east of Anupiya. 

1 D.ii. 123. 2 Op. cit., 148, n. 1. 


Ambanhganatthana.—The spot where Devanampiyatissa gave a mango 
to Mahinda. The Elder ate the mango and had the stone planted in the 
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ground. Immediately a tree grew from it and the earth trembled. 
The Elder declared that the spot would become a place of assembly for 
the Sangha of Ceylon and would be called Ambangana.* 

1 Sp.i. 101. 


Ambacora Jataka (No. 344).—The story of a wicked ascetic who built 
for himself a hut in a mango orchard on the river bank near Benares 
and ate the ripe mangoes as they fell. In order to frighten him Sakka 
made the orchard appear as if it had been plundered by thieves. The 
ascetic, coming back from his begging-round and seeing what had 
happened, charged the four daughters of a merchant who had just 
entered the garden with having stolen the mangoes. They denied the 
charge and swore dreadful oaths to support their statement. Thereupon 
he let them go. 

The story was told about an Elder who had entered the Order in his 
old age and who, instead of practising his duties, looked after mangoes. 
Thieves stole his manoges, and he charged with the theft the four 
daughters of a rich merchant who happened to visit the park. They 
swore oaths to prove that they were not guilty and were released.’ 

1 J.iii. 137-9. 


1. Ambattha (usually called Ambattha-manava). A brahmin youth 
of the Ambattha clan who lived with his teacher, Pokkharasadi, at 
Ukkattha. He was learned in the three Vedas and the correlated 
branches of knowledge, including the Lokayata, as recorded in the 
Ambattha Sutta." Once, at the request of his teacher, he visited the 
Buddha in the Iechanankala wood and seems to have opened his con- 
versation by reviling the Sakyans and calling them menials. It appears 
that Ambattha had once gone on some business of Pokkharasadi’s to 
Kapilavatthu, to the Mote Hall of the Sakyans, and had been insulted 
there.” 

Asked by the Buddha to what family he belonged, Ambattha replied 
that he came of the Kanhayana-gotta; thereupon the Buddha traced the 
family back to its ancestor, who had been the offspring of a slave girl of 
Okkaka, named Disa. The child had been able to talk as soon as he 
was born and, because of this devilish trait, had been called Kanha 
(devil), hence the family name.* Ambattha makes no remonstrance 
against this genealogy and, under pressure, accepts it as true. This 
gives the Buddha an opportunity of preaching on the futility of feeling 
vanity regarding one’s caste and on the worth of morality and conduct.* 


1 D.i. 87 ff. 2 [bid., 91. | and married Maddarūpi, daughter of 
3 Kanha later became a mighty seer Okkaka (D. i. 96-7). 
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At the end of the discourse the Buddha walked up and down outside 
his chamber so that Ambattha might see on his body the thirty-two 
signs of a great man. Ambattha goes back to Pokkharasadi and reports 
the whole interview. Pokkharasadi is greatly incensed, abuses Ambattha 
and kicks him. Later Pokkharasadi goes himself to the Buddha and 
invites him for a meal. At the end of the meal the Buddha instructs 
him in his Doctrine and is accepted as the Teacher both of Pokkharasadi 
himself and of his followers and dependants at Ukkattha. Pokkarasadi 
himself becomes a Sotapanna.* 

We are not told that Ambattha became a follower of the Buddha. 
Buddhaghosa says° that the Buddha knew that Ambattha would not 
profit by his discourse in his present life (mind attabhavena magga- 
patubhavo nattht), and that therefore a sermon with the idea of converting 
him would only have meant spending unnecessary time. Ambattha 
himself only visited the Buddha on account of his interest in physiognomy. 
According to Buddhaghosa the idea of the Buddha in preaching the 
Ambattha Sutta at such length was that it might be repeated to Pok- 
kharasādi. 

It is conjectured that the Ambattha, who is identified with Kavinda, 
one of the counselfors of King Vedeha, in the Ummagga Jataka,® probably 
refers to the Ambattha of this sutta. 

4 DA. i. 278. ® DA. i. 274. 8 J. vi. 478. 


2. Ambattha.—A king of old, at whose court R&éhulamata in one of 
her former lives had been a handmaid. In that life she had given alms 
to a holy man and, as a result, became in her next birth consort of the 


King of Benares.’ 
1 J.iii. 413-14. 


Ambatthakola.—A district in Ceylon near the modern Kurunegala, 
fifty-five miles from Anurādhapura. When Dutthagāmaņi planned to 
build the Maha Thüpa silver appeared near a cave in this district by the 
power of the devas and was discovered by a merchant who reported the 
find to the king; the king himself came to gather the silver for the thiipa.’ 

Later, Amandagamani Abhaya built the Rajatalena Vihara here.’ 
It was in this district, in the neighbourhood of the Kuthari Vihara, that 
Moggallana defeated his brother the parricide Kassapa I.° 

According to the Mahavamsa Tika it was in Ambatthakola that King 
Mahacili Mahatissa worked in Sonnagiri in a sugar mill to earn money for 
an alms-giving* (v.l. Ambatthakolalena). 


3 Mhv. xxviii. 20-35; MT. 512. 3 Cv. xxxix. 21 ff. 
2 Mhv, xxxv. 4, 5. | 4 MT. 624; Mhv. xxxiv. 4 f. 
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Ambattha-gotta.—The clan to which Ambattha-manava belonged. 
The Kanhayana-gotta was probably one of its chief sections, or, perhaps, 
the family of its original ancestors. In the Buddha’s time the clan was 
evidently considered very aristocratic, at least by its own members, 
for they looked down upon even the Sakyans as scourings from their 
kinsmen’s feet, though the Sakyans themselves seem to have laughed at 
the pretensions of the Ambatthas.* Nor were the Ambatthas brahmins 
by birth; some of them were farmers and traders and some even sold 
their daughters for gold.’ 

The Ambatthas were of an old stock and were well known. Besides 
the Ambattha-manava mentioned above, another Ambattha, called 
Siira, is spoken of in the Pitakas.* 


1 See Ambattha-manava above. father and a slave (presumably Sidra) 


2 J. iv. 363; they were called brahmins _ mother, as given in the Ambattha Sutta, 


by courtesy vohdravasena (ibid., 366), | but from a brahmin father and a Vaisya 
According to the Manavadhammasastra, mother. 
they were not sprung from Ksatriya | 3 Pg., A.i. 26;iii. 451 


Ambattha-vijja.—The charm learnt by Kanha, ancestor of the Kaņhã- 
yanas, from the ascetics of Dakhinajanapada. The charm had the power 
of disarming those who tried to attack its possessor. With the aid of 
this charm Kanha won Maddaripi, daughter of Okkaka.* 

1 D.i. 96; DA. i. 265. 


Ambattha Sutta.—Preached at Iechanahkala when Ambattha-manava 
visited the Buddha.’ 

Reference is made to the Commentary on this sutta where a detailed 
explanation is given of the term carika.” It is regarded, together with 
the Sonadanda and Kitadanta Suttas, as one of the chief discussions 
which the Buddha had with his opponents.* The eight kinds of vijja 
are detailed therein.* 


1 D.i. 87 ff. 3 MA, ii. 697. 
2 AA. i. 407. | 4 Sp.i. 116;ii. 495. 
p 


Ambatthaja.—Seventy kappas ago there were fourteen kings of this 
name, all former lives of Ambadāyaka Thera.' 
1 Ap. i. 117. 


Ambatittha.—A village in the Cetiya country near Bhaddavatikā. When 
the Buddha was on tour near there he was repeatedly warned by the 
cowherds not to go to Ambatittha as in the Jatila’s hermitage in the 
village dwelt a mighty Nāga. While the Buddha was yet in Bhadda 
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vatika the Elder Sagata went to the Jatila’s hermitage and took up his 
abode near the fireplace. The Naga showed his resentment, but Sagata 
was able to overcome him by means of his iddhi-powers. Later Sagata 
visited the Buddha at Bhaddavatika and went with him to Kosambi. 
The fame of the Elder’s victory over the Naga had preceded him and the 
inhabitants of Kosambi were lavish in their hospitality to him. He 
drank wine in their houses and had to be carried to see the Buddha. 
The latter made this the occasion for declaring the drinking of intoxicants 
to be a pacittiya-offence.* 
1 Vin. iv. 108-10; AA. i. 178. 


1. Ambatitthaka.—A Tamil stronghold surrounded by a river and a 
moat; it was captured by Dutthagamani after a siege of four months.’ 
The crafty Damila Titthamba lived there, and it is said that, in the end, 
he was conquered by a conspiracy in which Dutthagimani offered to 
allow him to marry Dutthagamani’s mother.” Near here was a ford 
across the Mahavaluka-ganga. 

1 Mhv. xxv. 7-9. 2 MT. 473 f. 


2. Ambatitthaka.—A Jatila living at Ambatittha (1). 


Ambatthala.—A little tableland immediately below the Silakuta of the 
Missaka Mountain in Ceylon. It was near here that Mahinda and his 
companions alighted after their aerial journey from Jambudipa.’ There 
King Mahadathika-Mahanaga built the Ambatthala Thipa, risking his 
own life in order to make the building secure. He made a cover for the 
whole thipa and, at its dedication, held the great Giribhandapija.’ 
Kanitthatissaka built a monastery attached to the thiipa,’ which Gotha- 
bhaya renovated.* 

The vihara was rebuilt or enlarged by Dhatusena. He intended to 
give it into the charge of the Theravadins, but ultimately gave it to the 
Dhammarucikas at the latters’ request.” Sirimeghavanna had a life- 
size golden image of Mahinda placed in the Ambatthala Cetiya.° 

It is said that the place was so called after the riddle of the mango 
tree (Mhv. xiv. 17 ff.) with which Mahinda put Devanampiyatissa’s 
discernment to the test. Even now mango trees are planted near the 
ceitya in memory of the event.’ 

Other names for the place are Cetiyambatthala® and Therambatthalaka.° 


1 Mhv. xiii. 20, 6 Ibid., xxxvii. 69. 

2 Ibid., xxiv. 68-81. ? Cv. trans.i. 4, n. 5. 
3 Ibid., xxxvi. 9. 8 Cv. xxxvii. 69. 

4 Ibid., 106. 9 Mhv. xxxvi. 106. 


E Cv. xxxviii, 76, 
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Ambadayaka Thera.—An Arahant. He had been a monkey in the 
time of Anomadassi Buddha and, having seen the Buddha in Himava, 
offered him a mango fruit. As a result of this he enjoyed happiness in 
deva worlds for fifty-seven kappas and was fourteen times king under 


the name of Ambatthaja.' 
1 Ap. i. 116-17. 


Ambadugga.—A tank in Ceylon, built by Kutakannatissa.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 33. 


Ambapali (Ambapalika),— A courtesan of Vesāli. She is said to have 
come spontaneously into being at Vesali in the gardens of the king. 
The gardener found her at the foot of a mango tree—hence her name— 
and brought her to the city. She grew up so full of beauty and of 
grace that many young princes vied with each other for the honour of 
her hand. Finally, in order to end their strife, they appointed her 
courtesan. Later she became a devout follower of the Buddha, and 
building a vihara in her own garden, gave it to him and the Order. This 
was during the Buddha’s last visit to Vesali shortly before his death. 
It is said that when Ambapali heard of the Buddha’s visit to Kotigima 
near Vesali she and her retinue drove out of the city in magnificent 
chariots to meet him, and, after hearing a discourse, invited him and the 
monks to a meal the next day. The Buddha accepted this invitation 
and had, as a result, to refuse that of the Licchavis of Vesali.? 

It was.after this meal that Ambapali gave over her park, the Amba- 
palivana, to the Buddha and the Order. The Buddha accepted the gift 
and stayed there some time before going on to Beluva.’ 

Ambapali had a son, Vimala-Kondafifia, who was an eminent Elder. 
Having heard him preach one day, she renounced the world and, working 
for insight by studying the law of impermanence as illustrated in her own 
ageing body, she attained arahantship.* 

Nineteen verses ascribed to her are found in the Therigatha.* 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha she had entered the Order. While yet 

1 While returning from her visit to be steadfast and mindful, lest they 
the Buddha, Ambapali was so elated at | should lose their heads about her (DA. 
the idea of having the Buddha to a | ii. 545). 
meal the next day, that she refused to 2 Vin, i. 231-38; D. ii. 95-8; the two 
make way for the Licchavi princes who | accounts vary in details, e.g. in the 
were on their way to the Buddha. She | Digha version the Buddha was already 
refused to give up her invitation for | in Ambapalivana, and not in Kotigima, 
anything in the world. The DA. says | when the courtesan visited him. 


that just before Ambap§li’s visit to him, 8 ThigA. 206-7. 
the Buddha admonished the monks to 4 252-70. 
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a novice, she took part in a procession of bhikkhunis, and was doing 
homage at a shrine when an arahant theri in front of her hastily spat 
in the court of the shrine. Seeing the spittle and not knowing who 
had committed the fault, she said in reproof, “ What prostitute has 
been spitting here?” It was owing to this remark that she was born 
as a courtesan in her last birth. 

The Apadana (quoted also in ThigA.) gives some more details about 
her. She had been a daughter of a Khattiya family in the time of Phussa 
Buddha and had done many good deeds in order to be beautiful in later 
births. As a result of the abuse of the nun (referred to above) she had 
been born in hell and later had, for ten thousand lives, been a courtesan. 
In Kassapa Buddha’s time she had practised celibacy.° 

It is said that she charged fifty kahapanas a night from her patrons 
and that Vesali became very prosperous through her. It was this 
that prompted Bimbisara to get a courtesan for his own city of Raja- 
gaha.” 

Among Ambapali’s patrons was Bimbisara, and he was the father of 
her son Vimala-Kondafiia.® 

In the Theragatha’ there are two verses which, according to tradition, 
were spoken by Ananda in admonition of monks who lost their heads at 
the sight of Ambapali. Whether this was before or after she joined the 
Order we are not told. 


5 ThigA. 206-7. 8 ThagA. i. 146. 
€ Ap. ii. 613 ff. ; ThigA. 213 f. ® vv. 1020-21; ThagA. ii. 129. 
7 Vin. i. 268. 


Ambapali Vagga.—The first chapter of the Satipatthana Samyutta 
in the Mahavagga of the Samyutta Nikaya.' 


1 S. v. 141-8. 


1. Ambapāli Sutta.—Preached at Ambapālivana. The four satipat- 
thana form the sole way that leads to the purification of beings, and 
to the realisation of Nibbana, etc.? 


1 S. v. 140. 


2. Ambapali Sutta.—A conversation between Anuruddha and Sariputta 
in Ambapalivana. Sariputta asks the reason of Anuruddha’s serenity 
and beauty of complexion. It is due to the practice of the four sati- 
patthand, says Anuruddha; he himself spends all his time in the practice 
of them, and so generally do all arahants.? 


S. v. 301. 
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Ambapalivana.—The grove presented by Ambapali to the Buddha and 
the Order. It was in Vesali and was given to the Buddha during his last 
tour in that town, at the conclusion of the meal to which Ampabili had 
invited him.” But both the Buddha and the monks seem to have 
stayed there previously during their visits to Vesali.2 The Buddha is 
stated to have preached three suttas in the grove, two of them being 
on the value of the satipatthand.® In the third sutta he dwells on 
the impermanence of all savkharas and proceeds to describe the process 
by which the whole world will ultimately be destroyed by seven suns 
arising in the world and drying everything up. In this sutta appears 
also the story of the teacher Sunetta, who, even after becoming the 
Great Brahma, is yet subject to old age and death. 

The Samyutta also records a conversation that took place between 
Anuruddha and Sariputta during a stay in Ambapalivana.° 

The grove was planted with mangoes and was so called because it 
belonged to Ambapali.° 


1 Vin.i. 231-3. the Buddha’s last tour, because Sariputta 
2 Thus according to D. ii. 94 the | was stillalive. 


1 


Buddha was already in the grove before 3 S. v. 141 ff. 
Ambapali visited him; see also S. v. 301, 4 A. iv. 100-6. 
which must refer to an incident before 5 S. v. 301. 6 DA. ii. 545. 


Ambapasana.—A monastery in the village of Anganakola in South 
Ceylon, where lived the Elder Cittagutta.’ 
1 MT. 552. 


1. Ambapindiya Thera.—An arahant. He had been a Danava named 
Romasa and had given a cluster of mangoes to Vipassi Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. i. 247. 


2. Ambapindiya.—An arahant. He had been an elephant in the time 
of Siddattha Buddha. Having seen the Buddha in the forest, the 
elephant gave him a bunch of mangoes. As a result he was born in 


Tusita.? 
1 Ap.i. 395. 


Ambamala Vihara.—A monastery in Rohana built by Dappula I.’ 


1 Cy. xlv. 55. 


Ambayagadéyaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
going to the forest in pursuit of his trade, he met the Buddha and gave 
him an offering of mangoes? (v.l. Appa°). 

1 Ap.i. 22]. 
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Ambayagu(yaga ?)-dayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas 
ago he had met a Pacceka Buddha named Sataramsi, when the latter had 
just awakened from samadhi, and had given him a broth (¢) made of 


mangoes.” 
1 Ap. i. 284. 


Ambaramsa.—See Abbhasa. 


Ambara-Ambaravati.—The double name of a city in Uttarakuru.’ 
1 D.iii. 201; DA. iii. 966. 


Ambariya Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of Pihgala- 
Buddharakkhita Thera. It was near Antaravaddhamana-pabbata.* It 
was also the residence of Pindapatika-Tissa Thera.” 

1 SA.ii. 113; MA.i. 165; DhsA. 103. 2 AA,i. 277. 


Ambala.—Probably the name of a tower in the Jetavana monastery. 
The Sunakha Jataka was preached there about a dog who lived in its 


resting-hall.’ 
1 J. ii. 246. 


Ambalatthika.— A royal park on the road between Rajagaha and 
Nalanda. It contained a royal rest-house (rajagaraka) in which the 
Buddha and members of the Order used to stay in the course of their 
journeyings. It was on one such occasion that the Brahmajdla Sutta 
was preached.” Buddhaghosa® says that it was a shady and well- 
watered park, so called because of a mango sapling which stood by the 
gateway. It was surrounded and well guarded by a rampart, and its 
rest-house was adorned with paintings for the king’s amusement. 

It was one of the spots in which the Buddha rested during his last 
tour, and we are told that while there he discoursed to a large number 
of monks.* But the most famous of the Buddha’s sermons in Ambalat- 
thika seems to have been the Rahulovada Sutta named Ambalatthika- 
Rahulovada Sutta, because of its having been preached in the park.* 
From the context it appears as though Ambalatthika was within walking 
distance from the Kalandakanivapa in Rajagaha.° 


1 Vin ii. 287; D.i. 1. _ 4 M.i. 414 ff. 
2 DA. i. 41-2. |  §& Butsee below (4) for a more probable 
3 D. ii. 81; he remained there one | explanation. 

night (UdA. 408). 


2. Ambalatthika.—A park in the brahmin village Khanumata, The 
Buddha went there during one of his tours through Magadha, On this 
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occasion was preached the Kitadanta Sutta.". Buddhaghosa’ says the 
park was like the pleasaunce of the same name between Rajagaha and 
Nalanda. 

+ D215 127. 2 DA. i. 294, 


3. Ambalatthika.—There was a place of this name to the east of the 
Lohapasada in Anuradhapura. Once when the Dighabhanaka Theras 
recited the Brahmajala Sutta there, the earth trembled from the water 
upwards.* 

On another occasion King Vasabha heard the Dighabhanakas reciting 
the Mahdsudassana Sutta, and thinking that they were discussing what 
they had eaten and drunk, he approached closer to listen; when he 
discovered the truth he applauded the monks.” 

The place referred to here was probably not a park, but a building 
which formed part of the Lohapasada. In the Mahavamsa account® of 
the building of the Lohapasida we are told that the plans were copied 
from the gem-palace of the goddess Birani, The central part of the 
palace was called the Ambalatthikapasada. ‘‘ It was visible from every 
side, bright, with pennons hung out.” 

Dutthagamani probably included a similar central part in the 
Lohapasada.* 


1 DA. i. 131. 4 This view is strengthened by No. 4 
2 Ibid.,ii. 635. below. 
3 Mhv. xxvii. 11-20. 


4, Ambalatthikéa.—According to Buddhaghosa,* the Ambalatthika, 
in which the Rahulovada Sutta of that name was preached, was not a 
pleasaunce, but a pdsdda, a kind of meditation hall (padhdnaghara- 
sankhepa) built in the outskirts of Veluvanavihara for the use of those 
who desired solitude. It is said that Rahula spent most of his time 
there, from the day of his ordination as a seven-year-old boy. 

1 MA. ii. 635. 


Ambalatthika-Rahulovada Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha at Amba- 
latthika (near Veluvana) to Rahula. It deals with falsehood. Like 
a minute drop of water is the recluseship of those who shrink not from 
deliberate lying, it is thrown away, upset; it is empty and void, There 
is nothing evil they will not do, they run every risk, like an elephant who 
guards not his trunk. One should practise constant reflection, thereby 
abandoning all things conducive to woe, either to oneself or to others, 
and develop self-control and purity." Rahula was evidently yet very 

1M. i. 414-20. 
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young at the time of this sermon, for we find the Buddha making use of 
frequent similes, and pointing them out to him.’ 

The Commentary says that it was preached because very young novices 
might be tempted to say things both proper and improper; they were 
likely to imagine things. This sutta is to warn Rahula against the use 
of lies.” 

The Ambalatthika-Rahulovada Sutta is among the portions of scripture 
mentioned in the Bhabra Edict of Asoka as being essentially worthy of 
study by all monks* (v.l. Ambalatthiya’). 


2 According to the Cy., he was at the 3 MA. ii. 635 f.; AA. i. 145; ii. 547. 
time only 7 years old (MA, ii. 636). 4 See Mookerji: Asoka, p. 119. 


Ambalala.—aA locality in Rohana, near the Kantakavana, where the 
forces of Parakkamabahu I., under Rakkha, were victorious in battle.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxiv. 58. 


1. Ambavana.—A padhdnaghara in Ceylon, built by Kassapa III." 


1 Cy. xlviii. 25. 


2. Ambavana.—A district in Ceylon, near the village of Khiravapi. It 
was not far from Pulatthinagara. The name is preserved in that of the 
Ambanganga which flows through the valley of Matale.* 

1 Cv. Ixvi. 85; lxix. 9; Ixx. 98, 191-6. See also Cv. trans. i. 260, n. 1. 


See also under Anupiya, Kakuttha, Jivaka, Cunda, Todeyya, Pavarika 
and Vedafifia for other localities designated as Ambavana and connected 
with these names. 


Ambavapi.—A tank at Bikakalla in Ceylon. It was given over to the 
Matambiya-padhanaghara by the Damila, Potthakuttha.’ 
1 Cv. xlvi. 19-20. 


Ambavasavapi.—One of the tanks restored by Parakkamabāhu I. 
before his great war." 


1 Cv. lxviii.43. For identification see Cv. trans. i. 280, n. 5. 


Ambasakkhara.—One of the Licchavi chieftains of Vesali during the 
Buddha’s time. He was a nihilist by persuasion. 

Once while going through the city he saw a beautiful woman. Wishing 
to possess her, he commandeered her husband’s services and one day 
ordered him to bring mud and lotuses from a pond three leagues away, 
his life to be the penalty if he did not return the same evening. Mean- 
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while Ambasakkhara ordered the guards to shut the city gates earlier 
than usual. The woman’s husband returned to the city before nightfall, 
but finding the gates shut, he asked a thief, who was impaled just outside, 
to bear witness to his having arrived before sunset. 

The thief’s uncle had been a pious merchant in Vesali, but had been 
beheaded for alleged implication in his nephew’s theft. He had been 
reborn as a peta, and because of his good deeds he possessed various 
powers. By reason, however, of having once hidden, in jest, the clothes 
of a friend who was bathing in the river, he was born naked. Every 
night he came to see his nephew and encouraged him to go on living, 
in spite of his impalement, because the peta knew that suffering in hell 
awaited the thief after death. 

When the man with the lotuses asked the thief’s assistance in proving 
his innocence, he was advised to await the peta’s arrival that night 
and to get his counsel. This the man did, and when, the next day, he 
was summoned before Ambasakkhara, he cited the peta as witness for 
his defence. Ambasakkhara agreed to test the truth of the story, and 
in the night he saw the peta and learnt all that had happened. Greatly 
marvelling, he offered to help the peta in getting rid of his nudity. He 
was asked to seek the holy Elder Kappitaka who lived in Kapinaccana 
in the Vajji country and give him robes in the peta’s name. This was 
done, and the peta immediately appeared before them clad in heavenly 
robes. From that time Ambasakkhara was converted to the Faith, and 
after having listened to a sermon by Kappitaka became a Sotapanna. 
The impaled thief was set free and was cured by the royal physician; 
he later attained to the state of an arahant.’ 

1 Pv. 45-57; PvA. 215-44. 


Ambasakkharapeta Vatthu.—The story of Ambasakkhara and the peta, 
as given above. The Elder Kappitaka related the story to the Buddha, 
and the Buddha made it an occasion for a discourse to the assembled 


multitude.? 
1 PvA. 243-4. 


Ambasanda.—A brahmin village in Magadha to the east of Rajagaha. 
To the north of the village was the Vediyaka mountain, in which was the 
Indasalaguha, where the Sakkapafiha Sutta was preached. On the 
occasion of the preaching, as Sakka with his retinue came to visit the 
Buddha, the village was bathed in radiance.’ 

The name arose from the fact that the village lay in the vicinity of many 
mango groves.” 

1 D.ii. 263 f. 2 DA. iii. 697. 
ll 
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Ambasémanera.—Name of Silakala. When he was a novice in the 
Order, at Bodhimanda Vihara, he fulfilled his duties to the community 
with zeal and skill. Once he presented a mango-fruit to the Sangha, 
and the monks, being pleased, gave him this name.’ 


1 Cv. xxxix. 48 ff. 
Ambasuppiya.—See Appiha. 


Ambahattha,—A hill in Sunadparanta where the Elder Punna stayed 
for some time after his arrival in that country. His younger brother 
lived near there in the merchants’ village and gave him alms’ (v.l. Ajju- 


hattha, Abbhahattha). 
1 MA. ii. 1015; SA. iii. 15. 


Ambataka Thera.—An arahant. Fourteen kappas ago he had given 
a mango to a Buddha.’ 
He is probably identical with Rajadatta Thera.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 394. 2 ThagA.i. 403. 


Ambatakavana.—A grove at Macchikasanda, belonging to Cittaga- 
hapati. Being pleased with the Elder Mahanama of Macchikasanda, 
Citta invited him to a meal, and after listening to his discourse, gave 
the grove to the Order. At the dedication of the gift the earth trembled. 
Later he built a splendid monastery there, the Ambatakarama, for the 
use of monks from all parts.* It became the residence of large numbers 
of monks, and discussions often took place there between Cittagahapati 
and the resident bhikkhus.? 

Among eminent Hiders who visited the place were Isidatta of Avanti 
(who answered Citta’s questions regarding the reason for the existence 
of various views in the world),” Mahaka (who, by his magic powers, 
produced rain and thunderstorms and later showed a special miracle 
to Citta),* Kamabhti (who discoursed to Citta on various topics), and 
Godatta.° The Elder Lakuntaka Bhaddiya also lived there, in solitude, 
wrapt in meditation.’ 

Behind Ambataka was Migapathaka, which was Citta’s tributary 
village? (v.l. Ambalavana), 


1 AA. i. 209; DhA. ii. 74. 5 Ibid., 291-5. 
2 S. iv. 281-97. 6 Ibid., 295-7. 
3 Ibid., 283-8. ? Thag. v. 466. 
4 Ibid., 288-91. 8 SA. iii. 93. 


Ambatakiya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he had 
met the Buddha Vessabhii in the mountains and given him a mango.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 399, 
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Ambalavapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.’ A canal known 
as Tambapanni flowed from the tank northwards.” 


1 Ov. lxviii. 46. 2 [bid., xxix. 50. 
Ambalavana.—See Ambataka. 


Ambila-janapada.—A district in Ceylon. In it was the Rajatalena.? 
1 MT. 400. 


Ambilapassava.—A village in Ceylon, near Kurunda, the residence of 
Mahāsiva.* Aggabodhi I. built a vihira there and gave the village 
for its maintenance. The vihara and the village were dedicated to the 
ascetics of the Theravada fraternity.’ 


1 Near Mannar, Cv. trans. i. 66, n. 6. 2 Cv. xlii. 17. 


Ambilayagu.—A villagein Ceylon. It was the residence of Dathanama, 
father of Dhatusena,’ 
1 Ov. xxxviii.15. 


Ambilahara Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon. On one occasion the 
Thera Tipitaka-Culla Naga preached there the Maha Saladyatanika Sutta. 
The audience of men was one gavuta in extent, and that of gods a 
league. At the end of the sermon a thousand monks became arahants.’ 


1 MA. ii. 1025. 


Ambilapika.—A village given by Jetthatissa III. for the supply of 
food to Kassapagirivihara.' 
1 Cy. xliv. 98. 


Ambillapadara.—aA village given by Aggabodhi III. to the Cetiyapab- 
bata monastery.* 
1 Cy. xliv. 122. 


Ambutthii—A tank built by Upatissa II. 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 185. 


Ambuyyana.—A monastery in Ceylon. Udaya I. (or Dappula) built in 
it the dwelling-house Dappulapabbata.’ It was finished later by Sena I, 
1 Cy. xlix. 30; trs. i. 126 n. 1. According to Cv. 1. 80, it was built not by the 


king but by Mahadeva. 
2 Ov. 1. 80. 
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Ayakita Jataka (No. 347).—The Bodhisatta was once born in Benares 
and became its king. At that time people were in the habit of sacrificing 
animals to the gods in order to win their favour, but the Bodhisatta pro- 
claimed that no living creature should be slain. Being enraged at the 
loss of their food, the yakkhas sent one of their number to the Bodhisatta. 
He came to the Bodhisatta’s bed at night meaning to strike him a deadly 
blow. Thereupon Sakka’s throne grew hot, and learning the cause, 
Sakka himself came and stood guard over the Bodhisatta. The latter 
saw the yakkha standing over him ready to strike but powerless, and 
only learnt later, to his great encouragement, that Sakka had been there 
to protect him.* 

The reason for the telling of the story is given in the Mahdakanha 


J dtaka. 
1 J. iii. 145-7. 


Ayogula Sutta.—Ananda asks the Buddha if the Buddha can, by 
psychic powers, reach the Brahma world in his mind-made body as well 
as in his physical body. The Buddha says he can, and proceeds to 
explain how by concentrating body in mind and mind in body the body 
becomes radiant and plastic. Like an iron ball heated throughout the 
day, or a tuft of cotton seed on a ball of thistledown, wafted lightly on 
the wind, so the body, at such time, rises from the ground into the air 
and takes on manifold forms of magic power.’ 


1 S. v. 282-4. 


Ayoghara.—The Bodhisatta was once born as the son of the king of 
Benares. Both the earlier children of the Queen Consort had been eaten 
up by a she-goblin. For the third child, therefore, an iron house 
(ayoghara) was built, and in this the Bodhisatta was born, hence his name, 
Ayoghara. Meanwhile the she-goblin had died, but yet the Bodhisatta 
grew up in the iron house. When he was sixteen his father, wishing to 
give him the kingdom, had him taken in ceremonial procession round the 
city. Wondering at all that he saw, he asked why he had been denied 
the sight of all these things before. When told the reason, he reflected 
that all life was a prison, that though he had escaped the goblin, there 
still remained old age and death. Accordingly, at the end of the pro- 
cession, he announced his intention of renouncing the world. His 
parents and many others being converted to his views, they followed 
him into the forest, where a special hermitage was built for them by 
Vissakamma under Sakka’s orders.’ 


1 J. iv. 490-99. 


Some Tani Sa es 
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Ayoghara Jataka (No. 510).—The story of Prince Ayoghara as given 
above. 

The story was told regarding the Buddha’s Renunciation. 

In the Jatakamala the name appears as Ayogrha.'* 

1 Jarakamala, No. 32. 

1. Ayojjha.—aA city of the Ganges. Two visits of the Buddha to this 
city are recorded in the Canon; on one accasion he preached the Phena 
Sutta® and on the other the Darukkhandha Sutta2 In both these 
references the city is said to be on the Ganges; the town usually called 
Ayojjha (Ayodhya) is certainly not on this river. The records, therefore, 
go back either to a confused or an unintelligent tradition, or may 
possibly refer to another settlement made by colonists from the original 
Ayojjha. It is worthy of note that in the Darukkhandha Sutta some 
of the MSS. read Kosambi for Ayojjha. But even Kosambi (q.v.) was 
on the Jumna and not on the Ganges. 

During the Buddhist period, Ayojjha on the Sarayt was the capital of 
Dakkhina Kosala, the janapada roughly corresponding to modern Oudh. 
This, the Ayodhya of the Ramayana, is about a mile from the modern 
Fyzabad. In the Jataka Commentary’ there is a mention of Ayojjha, 
which here evidently refers to the city of the Sanskrit epics. It is called 
the capital of King Kalasena. It was besieged by the Andhavenhuputta, 
who breached the wall and took the king prisoner. Having thus sub- 
jugated the city, they went to Dvaravati. 

The Dipavamsa® mentions Ayujjhanagara as the capital of King 
Arindama and of fifty-five of his descendants. 

According to Buddhaghosa,’ the people of Ayujjhanagara built for the 
Buddha a vihara in a spot surrounded by forest near a curve of the river. 

Once a warrior named Jagatipala, of the race of Rama, came to 
Ceylon from Ayojjha, and having slain Vikkampandu, the heir-apparent 
to the throne, ruled in Rohana for five years.° 


1 But see below in this article. | 5 J. iv. 82. 

2 S.iii. 140 ff. 3 S.iv. 179f. | 6 iii. 15. 

4 See Thomas: op. cit., 15; cf. | 7 SA. ii. 233-4. 
Saketa. | 8 Ov. lvi. 13 fi. 


2. Ayojjha.—Capital of Siam. From there Vijayarajasiha, King of 
Ceylon, obtained monks for his own country. A few years later his 
The King of Siam showed the embassy every mark of favour and 
granted them the monks. The monks, who came from Ayojjha to Ceylon, 
re-established the ordination of monks in the Island.” 
1 Cv, xeviii. 91 f. 
2 Ibid., c. 60-139; see also J.R.A.S. (Ceylon Branch), 1903, No. 54, pp. 17 ff. 
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1. Ayoniso (or Vitakkita) Sutta.—A certain monk staying in a forest 
tract in Kosala was occupied with evil and wrongful thoughts. The 
deva of the forest, desiring his welfare, drew near and admonished him to 
give up his muddled ways and fix his thoughts on the Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sangha.’ 

1 S.i. 203. 


2. Ayoniso Sutta.—In one who practices unsystematic attention, 
sensual desires arise afresh and grow; similarly malevolence, sloth and 
torpor. In him the satvpatthanad fade away. The reverse happens in 
the case of the man who practises systematic attention.’ 

1 S. v. 84. 


Ayya-Uttiya(°ika). Brother of Tissa, king of Kalyāņī. He was the 
queen’s lover and, being discovered, fled from the capital and lived in 
a district which was later named after him. He sent a letter to the queen 
by a man disguised as a monk, but the ruse was discovered.* For the 
rest of the story see s.v. Kalyāņi-Tissa. 


1 Mhv. xxii. 13 ff.; MT. 307. 


Ayyaka Sutta.—Pasenadi’s grandmother died at the age of 120. He 
had been very fond of her, and would have done anything to have kept 
her. He was so grieved at her death that he came to the Buddha for 
consolation. The Buddha tells him that all creatures have to die.’ 

1 S.i. 96 ff. 


Ayyaka-kalaka.—The Bodhisatta was once born as a bull as black as 
jet. While still a young calf he was given by his owners to an old woman, 
who reared him like a son; hence his name (‘‘ Grannie’s Blackie”’). The 
village lads used to ride on him for play. Once he saw a merchant 
trying to get his five hundred carts across a ford; the merchant’s bulls 
were not strong enough for the task, and seeing the Bodhisatta the 
merchant tried to make use of hisservices. The Bodhisatta agreed only 
after he had been promised a thousand. The task completed, the 
merchant tried to cheat him, paying only half the promised amount. 
But the bull would not let him go till all the money had been paid. The 
earnings so obtained he took to the old woman, who was greatly pleased.’ 

1 J.i. 194-6. 


Ayyamitta Thera.—An Elder who lived in Kassakalena. In his 
begging village was an upāsikā who looked after him like her own son. 
One day the Elder, while on his begging rounds, heard her giving orders 
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to her daughter regarding his food. He realised that the woman was 
undergoing great privations in order to provide him with luxuries, and 
feeling that he was unworthy of such attention, went back to Kassa- 
kalena and sat down on his couch, determined not to rise till he had 
become an arahant. During the night his object was achieved and the 
deva in the cave uttered his praise in song. The following morning 
he went as usual for his alms and the wpasika knew that he had realised 
his quest.’ 
He is also called Mahamitta. 
1 DA. iii. 790-1. 2 VbhA. 279. 


Araka.—The Bodhisatta, born as a brahmin teacher. His story is 
told in the Araka Jataka. He is referred to also in the Dhammaddhaja 
Jäātaka,* where the Bodhisatta relates how, as Araka, he had developed 
thoughts of lovingkindness and practised the brahmavihārā for seven 
years and then was born in the Brahma-world. 

His name appears again in the Anguttara Nikaya’ in a list of teachers, 
and we are told that among Araka’s pupils those who followed his 
teachings were born in the Brahma-world, while the others were born in 
various purgatories. In the Anguttara context no special mention is 
made of his having taught the brahmavtharas. 

1 J.ii. 195. 2 A.iv. 136-8. 


Araka Jātaka (No. 169).—The Bodhisatta was once born in a brah- 
min’s family and was named Araka; when he grew up he embraced the 
religious life and lived in the Himalaya as a teacher with a large follow- 
ing. He taught his pupils the value of the four brahmaviharas. After 
his death he was born in the Brahma-world and remained there for seven 
eons. 

The story was told to the monks at Jetavana in reference to the Metta 
Sutta.? 


1 J.ii. 60-2. 
Araka Sutta.—The teachings of Araka (q.v.).’ 
1 A. iv. 136 ff. 


Araja.—One of the palaces occupied by Dhammadassi before he became 
the Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xvi. 14. 


Aranjaragiri.—A chain of mountains in Majjhimadesa. Not far away 
from it was a very populous town on a river. In this river many men 
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bathed, and along its banks sat beautiful courtesans tempting them. 
It was one of these courtesans that tempted the sage Narada.’ 

Arañjagiri was one of the places passed by Vessantara and his family 
on their way from their home to Vanhkagiri. From the city of Jetuttara 
to Suvannagiritala was five leagues and it was five leagues more to 
Kontimara; thence to Arafijaragiri was five and again five to Dunni- 
vittha.” This was the road followed by banished men? (v.l. Arafijara°). 


1 J.iii. 463. 2 Ibid., vi. 514. 3 Ibid., 493. 


Arafifia.—Four great Arajifias are often mentioned in literature.’ 
They had once been the sites of very populous and prosperous kingdoms, 
but had later been destroyed by the gods because of offences committed 
by their kings against holy men. The four Maha Arajfijias are: Dandaka’, 
Kalinga®, Mejjha°, and Matanga®. Details of these are found under each 


respective name. 
1 #.g., M. i. 378. 


Arafina Jataka (No. 348).—The Bodhisatta was once born in a brahmin 
family. He learned all the arts in Takkasila, but when his wife died he 
went with his son to be an ascetic in the Himalaya. One day a girl came 
to the hermitage, fleeing from brigands, and corrupted the virtue of 
the youth. But when she tried to induce him to go away with her, he 
wished to consult his father. The father warned him against leaving the 
hermitage and taught him the way to mystic meditation. The reason 
for telling the story is given in the Culla-Naradakassapa Jdataka. 


1 J. iii. 147-9. 


1. Arafifia Vagga.—The third section of the Tika Nipata of the 


Jatakatthatha.' 
1 J. ii. 354 ff. 


2. Arajifia Vagga.—The nineteenth section of the Paficaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas, describing ten classes 
of men, each excelling in a special kind of asceticism, and in each class 
one is named as being the best among five who devote themselves to the 
same life, though from different motives.’ 


1 A. iii. 219-21. 


1. Arafifia Sutta.—Spoken before the Buddha by a forest-dwelling 
spirit who had been impressed by the simple life of the brethren in the 
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woods. The Buddha tells him the reason for their serenity and their 


beauty of complexion.’ 
1§.i. 5. 


2. Arafifia Sutta.—On the kind of monk who should seek the forest.? 
1 A.ii. 252. 


3. Araña Sutta.—On the advantages of developing änāpānasati.! 
1 A.iii. 121. 


4. Arafifia Sutta.—On the qualities a monk should have to benefit 
by living in forest hermitages.’ 
1 A. iii. 135 f. 


Arafihakutika.—Mention is made of several forest hermitages in the 
Buddha’s time. There was one, for instance, near Rajagaha, where 
Maha Moggallana* used to spend his time and also Maha Kassapa.’ 
Evidently other monks of the Order dwelt there from time to time, 
e.g. the novice Aciravata.” There was one hermitage near Dighambalika‘ 
and another near Himava,° where the Buddha sometimes went. 


1 J. iii. 33. 2 Ibid., 71. 4 DhA. ii. 235. 
3 M. iii. 128. 5 Ibid., ii. 31, 129. 


Araññavāsīi Nikaya.—A group of monks in Ceylon who seem to have 
spent most of their time in solitary spots engaged in meditation. They 
owed allegiance to the Mahavihara. They are first heard of in the sixth 
century when, in the reign of Aggabodhi II., the King of Kalinga came 
over to Ceylon and joined the Order under the famous Elder Jotipala. 
This fraternity seems to have been closely associated with the Buddhists 
of Kalinga. Among famous scholars belonging to it were: Ananda 
Vanaratanatissa, Vedeha, Cola Buddhappiya, Culla Dhammapala, 
Medhankara, his pupil Ananda and Siddhattha. 

The Arafifiavasins were specially esteemed by Parakkammabahu of 
Dambadeniya.' 

l For details about them see P.L.C. 210-13, 226, 229. 


Arafifiasatta.—A king of twenty kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Nimittasafifiaka Thera’ (v./. Arafifiamanna; Arafifiasanta). 


1 Ap.i. 261. 


Aranafijaha.—See Arunafijaha. 
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Aranadipiya Thera,—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he had 
been a deva, and coming back to earth had, with great devotion, lighted 
five lamps for the use of others. As a result, fifty-five kappas ago he 
was born as a king, Samantacakkhu! (v./. Apannad®, Arannad’). 


1 Ap.i. 231. 


Aranavibhanga Sutta.—The 139th Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya. 
It was preached at Jetavana and contains a statement and an exposition 
of the middle path of peace between the two extremes of pleasures of sense 
—low, ignoble and unprofitable—and self-mortification, also painful 
and unprofitable. The path is the Noble Eightfold Path: in preaching 
the doctrine the preacher should neither appreciate nor depreciate it, 
he should teach the truth in abstract terms of general principle. He 
should not be a tale-teller nor confront anyone with improper remarks; 
he should speak slowly and not hurriedly; he should neither affect 
provincialisms in speech nor depart from recognised parlance. 

At the end of the discourse a young man, Subhiti, is praised because 
he walked where calm dwelt.’ 


1M. iii. 230-7; MA. ii. 977-8. 


Arana Sutta.—On the Undefiled. Preached in answer to a deva’s 
questions as to who are undefiled and fit to receive homage from everyone. 
Monks, says the Buddha, are so worthy.* 


1 S.i. 44-5. 


Araņi Sutta.—There are five indriyas: those of ease, discomfort, 
happiness, unhappiness and indifference. Just as from the rubbing 
together of two sticks warmth and heat are produced, so, from their 
separation, warmth and heat, thus born, are quenched; similarly from 
contact, experienced as agreeable, arises the faculty of ease (sukhindriya), 


etc.? 
1 S, v. 211-13. 


1. Aranemi.—A brahmin teacher of a past age, given in a list of six 
teachers, who were purohitas.* They practised ahimsaé and, abstaining 
from flesh, got rid of their lusts. As a result, they were born in the 
Brahmaloka. They had many disciples. 

1 A. iii, 373. The others being | aseventhname is added, Araka ; see also 


Sunetta, | Mugapakkha, Kuddalaka, | Divy, 632. 
Hatthipala and Jotipala. In A. iv. 135 f. 
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2. Aranemi.—Tibetan sources mention a king, Aranemi Brahmadatta 
of Savatthi, who was father of Pasenadi. He was exiled from his kingdom 
and lived in Campa.’ But see Mahakosala, 

1 Rockhill, pp. 16, 70. 


1. Arati Sutta.—Once when Vahgisa was in Alavi he noticed that his 
teacher, Nigrodha Kappa, never left his cell after his return from the alms- 
round. Disaffection arose in Vangisa’s heart and he was troubled by 
thoughts of lust. He composed several verses by way of self-admonition 
and uttered them to himself. These form the Arati Sutta.? 


1 S.i. 186-7. 


2. Arati Sutta.—Three evil states and the means of removing them.’ 
1 A. iii. 448. 


Arati.—One of the three daughters of Mara, the others being Tanha 
and Raga.’ Seeing their father disconsolate after his repeated attempts 
to foil Gotama’s quest for Enlightenment, they offered to tempt the 
Buddha with their wiles. This wasin the fifth week after the Enlighten- 
ment. With Māra’s approval, they came to the Buddha in various forms 
and in various guises, as he sat at the foot of the Ajapala banyan tree, 
and danced and sang before him. In the end the Buddha told them that 
he was beyond temptation by the pleasures of the senses and they went 
back to their father.” 

In the Samyutta account, they are said to have asked the Buddha 
questions regarding himself and his teachings. Arati’s question was 
how a man who had already crossed the five floods could cross the sixth.* 

1 In the Buddha-Carita (xiii.), their 2 8. i. 124-7; J. i. 78-80, 469; DhA. i. 


names are Rati, Priti and Trsna; in the | 201 f.,iii. 196, 199; SN. v. 835. 
Lal. (353), Rati, Arati and Trsna. 3 For explanation see KS. i. 158, n. 3. 


Aramma.—A tribe mentioned in a list of tribes.? 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Aravacché.—One of the rivers crossed by Kappina on his way from 
his kingdom of Kukkutavati to see the Buddha at Savatthi. The river 
was one league deep and two leagues wide. No boat was available, but 
the king and his retinue crossed it on horseback by meditating on the 
Three Jewels and the supreme power of the Buddha.’ Later Kappina’s 
queen did likewise.” 

1 DhA. ii. 119-20. 2 Ibid., 124. 
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Aravala.—A Naga king, who lived in the Aravaladaha in Kasmira- 
Gandhara. He had been in the habit of destroying the crops of the people 
by causing hail-storms. When Majjhantika Thera was sent by Moggalli- 
puttatissa’s Council to convert Kasmira-Gandhara, the thera went to 
Aravaladaha and standing in the air above it showed himself to the Nagas. 
Hearing of this the naga king came out and tried to frighten the Elder 
with various terrors. When all his attempts had failed he acknowledged 
defeat and the thera preached to him. He and his 84,000 followers were 
established in the Refuge and the Five Precepts’ (v.l. Aravāla). 

1 Sp.i. 65; Mhv. xii. 9-20. 


Aravaladaha.—The lake in which Aravala lived. 


1. Araham Sutta.— Would an arahant by speaking of “ I ” and “ mine ” 
show thereby proneness to notions of self or soul? The Buddha says 
“No.” He would thereby only conform to common usage in such 
matters." Buddhaghosa says that the question was asked by a forest 
devata who had heard forest-dwelling arahants talk thus. She was 
worried by the question as to whether they had any “ māna ” at all.” 

1 S.i. 14-15. 2 SA. i. 4l. 


2. Araham Sutta.—An arahant is one who has really seen the arising, 
ending, etc., of the five grasping groups (upāädānakkhandhā).* 
1 S.iii. 161. 


3. Araham Sutta.—That noble disciple is released by perfect insight 


(sammadaññā) who has really seen the satisfaction in, the misery of, 
the escape from, the five indriyas.’ 


1 S. v. 194. 


4. Araham Sutta.—The monk who has really seen the arising, the 
perishing, etc., as above.* 
1 S. v. 194. 


5. Araham (or Buddha) Sutta.—It is by the cultivation of the four 
tddhipada that the Tathagata is called Arahant or Fully Enlightened 


One. 
1 5. v. 257. 


6. Araham Sutta.—Arahants, fully enlightened ones, have full under- 
standing of the four Ariyan truths as they really are.’ 
1 S. v. 433. 
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7. Araham Sutta.—Six qualities requisite for arahantship.’ 
1 A.iii. 421. 


1. Arahatta Vagga.—The eighth section of the Chakka Nipāta of the 
Aùguttara Nikāya. It deals with the six qualities for realising arahant- 
ship and for living in complete peace.* 

1 A. iii, 429-34. 


2. Arahatta Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Khandha Samyutta 


of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 
1 §. iii. 73-81. 


1. Arahatta Sutta.—Records a conversation between the Paribbajaka 
Jambukhadaka and Sariputta. “ What is arahantship?’ ‘The de- 
struction of lust, hatred and illusion.” “ And the path thereto ?” 
“The Noble Eightfold Path.’’* 

1 S. iv. 252. 


2. Arahatta Sutta.—Six qualities requisite for arahantship.* 
1 A, iii, 430. 


Arahanta,—A Talaing monk, the preceptor and advisor of Anuruddha. 
King of Burma. He made far-reaching reforms in the Burmese Sangha 


of his day.’ 
1 Bode, op. cit., 12-13. 


1. Arahanta Vagga.—The first chapter of the Brāhmaņa Samyutta 


of the Samyutta Nikāya.* 
1 S.i. 160-72. 


2. Arahanta Vagga.—The seventh section of the Dhammapada. 


Arahanta Sutta (2).—Of all the forms of becoming, the arahants have 
the best in all the worlds. They attain this by right insight with regard 


to the sankharas.' 
1 S. iii. 82-4. 


1. Araha Sutta.—Preached at Savatthi to Radha. A monk who sees, 
in their true nature, the coming to pass and the passing away, the satis- 
faction of, misery in, and escape from, the five groups of grasping, is called 


an arahant.? 
1 §. iii. 193. 
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2. Arahā Sutta.—Same as above, the six sense-faculties being sub- 
stituted for the five groups of grasping.’ 
1 S. v. 205. 


3. Arahā Sutta.—Same as above, the five indriyas (controlling facul- 
ties) being substituted for groups of grasping.” 
1 S. v. 208. 


Arikari.—A monastery in Ceylon. It is not recorded by whom it was 
first built. Udaya I. found it in a dilapidated condition and had it 
repaired. He also built there a house for the distribution of food and 


added a pasdda.’ 
1 Cy. xlix. 32. 


1. Arittha.—A monk. He had been subjected by the Sangha to the 
ukkhepantyakamma for refusal to renounce a sinful doctrine, namely, 
that the states of mind declared by the Buddha to be stumbling-blocks 
are not such at all for him who indulges in them. 

Arittha left the Order and would not come back until the ukkhepaniya- 
kamma was revoked.’ 

He was a vulture-trainer (gaddhabadhiputta).” 

His case is cited as that of a pdcittaya-offence because he refused to 
give up a wrong doctrine even after the monks had three times requested 
him to do so.” 

In spite of the ukkhepaniyakamma the Chabbaggiya monks kept com- 
pany with Arittha, thereby committing a pdacittaya-offence.* We find 
the Buddha rebuking the nun Thullananda for associating with Arittha 
after the ukkhepantyakamma.° 

In was Arittha’s heresy that led to the preaching of the Alagaddipama 
Suita. In the Samyutta Nikaya,’ Arittha is mentioned as having said 
to the Buddha that he practised concentration in breathing and as 
having described how he did it. The Buddha, thereupon, instructs him 
as to how such concentration can be done perfectly and in every detail. 
In the Samanatapasadika Arittha is mentioned in a list of enemies of the 
Sdsana.° 


1 Vin. ii. 25-8. 5 Ibid., 218. 

2 See notein VT. ii. 377. 8 M.i. 130 ff. 
3 Vin. iv. 135. 7 S. v. 314-15. 
4 Ibid., 137. 8 Sp. iv. 874. 


2. Arittha.—An updsaka mentioned in the Aiguttara Nikaya’ in a list 
of householders and updsakas who had seen and realised immortality and 
1 iii, 451. 
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were possessed of unwavering faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha. They practised Ariyan conduct and had won wisdom and 
liberty. 


3. Arittha.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka 
Buddhas.’ 
1 M.iii. 69; ApA.i. 106; also Netti, 143. 


4. Arittha.—Nephew of Devanampiyatissa. See Maha Arittha. 
5. Arittha.—Son of the Naga king, Dhatarattha. See Kanarittha. 


6. Arittha.—A messenger of Vessavana, employed by him to take his 
proclamations and publish them.’ 
1 DP. iii. 201. 


Arittha Sutta.—Records a conversation—already referred to (s.v. 
Arittha 1)—between Arittha and the Buddha regarding concentration on 
breathing. The Buddha asks the monks whether they practise such 
concentration. Arittha says that he himself does and proceeds to 
explain his method. The Buddha, while not condemning it, explains 
to him how concentration could be made perfect in every detail.* 


1 S. v. 314-15. 


Aritthakã.—A class of devas who were present at the preaching of the 
Mahaésamaya Sutia. They were like azure flowers in hue (ummāpup- 
phanibhasino).* 


1 D, ii. 260. Buddhaghosa, however, | being the name of another class of devas 
explains ‘“‘ummäpupphanibhāsina ” as | (DA. ii. 690). 


Aritthajanaka.—Son of King Mahajanaka, whom he succeeded as 
King of Mithila. His brother was Polajanaka, the viceroy, who later 
killed him and captured his kingdom. Aritthajanaka’s son was the 
Prince Mahajanaka, who was the Bodhisatta.? 


1 J. vi. 30-42. 
Arittha-thapita-ghara.—See Sirivaddhaghara. 


Aritthapabbata.—A mountain in Ceylon half-way between Anuri- 
dhapura and Pulatthipuva. It is identified with modern Ritigala, and 
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is near the modern Habarane in the North-Central Province. Pandu- 
kabhaya lived there for seven years, awaiting an opportunity to make 
war on his uncles, and it was near there that he ultimately defeated 
them.” At the foot of the mountain, Stratissa built the Makulaka 
Vihara.’ Lajijatissa built a vihara on the mountain and called it Arittha 
Vihara.’ 

Jetthatissa occupied the mountain before his fight with Aggabodhi III., 
and it was there that he organised his forces.” 

Sena I. built a monastery on the mountain for the use of the Pamsuku- 
likas and endowed it with large revenues.° 

At the present day the place is extremely rich in ruins.’ 


1 Mhv. trans. 72, n. 3. 5 Cy. xliv. 86. 

2 Mhv. x. 63-72. 6 Ibid., l. 63. 

3 Ibid., xxi. 6. 7? See Hocart: Memoirs of the Arch. 
4 Ibid., xxxiii. 27. Survey of Ceylon i. 44. 


Aritthapura.—A city in the kingdom of Sivi, over which King Sivi 
reigned." It was also the birthplace of Ummadantīi.? It lay on the 
road from Mithila to Pañcāla.? 

1 J.iv. 401. 2 Ibid., v. 212. 3 Ibid., vi. 419. 


Arittha Vihara.—The monastery built by Lafijakatissa in Arittha- 


pabbata.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiii.27; Mbv. trans. 230, n. 6. 


Arindama.—The Bodhisatta, born as King of Benares and son of the 
Magadha King of Rajagaha. During the time of Sikhi Buddha he held 
a great almsgiving for the Buddha and his monks; he presented to the 
Order a fully caparisoned elephant which he redeemed by giving suitable 
gifts to the height of an elephant." He had as friend the chaplain’s 
son, Sonaka, They both studied in Takkasila and at the conclusion of 
their studies they travelled about in search of experience. In the 
course of their travels Arindama was elected to succeed the King of 
Benares who had died childless, and Sonaka became a Pacceka Buddha. 
Forty years later Arindama wished to see Sonaka, but no one could tell 
him his whereabouts in spite of the offer of a large reward. Ten years 
later Sonaka saw the king through the good offices of a lad of seven, who 
belonged to the harem and had learnt a song composed by the king 
expressing his desire to meet Sonaka. At the meeting, however, the 
king failed to recognise him. Sonaka, not revealing his identity, spoke 
to the king about the joys of renunciation, and disappeared through the 

1 J.i. 4l; Bu. xxi. 9. 
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air. The king, moved by his words, decided to give up the throne and 
to follow the ascetic life. He appointed his eldest son Dighavu king 
in his stead, handed over to him all his possessions, and developing super- 
natural faculties was born in the Brahma world.’ 

Arindama is mentioned together with Mahajanaka as an example of 
a king who renounced a mighty kingdom to lead a hermit’s life.’ The 
story also appears in the Mahavastu,* but the details given differ from 
those of the Jataka version. There Arindama is spoken of as the King of 
Mithila. 

In both accounts Dighavu’s mother, the king’s chief queen, is spoken 
of as having died before the king’s renunciation. 

According to the Buddhavamsa Commentary,® Arindama’s capital 
was Paribhuttanagara, (v.l. Arindamaka.) 


2 J. v. 247-61. | 4 111. 449 ff. 
3 Ibid. iii. 489. l 5 BuA. 203. 


2. Arindama.—King in the time of Sumana Buddha. A great dispute 
had arisen at this time regarding nirodha and all the inhabitants of 
many thousand world systems were divided into two camps. In order 
to settle their doubts, the disputants, with Arindama at their head, 
sought the Buddha. The Buddha sat on Mount Yugandhara while 
Arindama, with his ninety thousand crores of followers, sat on a golden 
rock, which by the power of his merit had sprung from the earth near 
Sankassa. The Buddha preached to them, and at the end of the sermon 


they all became arahants.* 
1 BuA. 128-9. 


3. Arindama.—King of Uttara. When Revata Buddha visited his 
city the king went to see him, accompanied by three crores of people. 
The next day a great almsgiving was held for the Buddha and the monks, 
and also a festival of light covering a space of three leagues. The 
Buddha preached to the assembly, and one thousand crores of people 


realised the Truth.’ 
1 Bu. vi. 4; BuA. 133. 


4. Arindama.—A king of forty-one kappas ago; a former birth of 
Sannidhapaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap.i. 97. 


5. Arindama.—King of Hamsavati. When the king, through care- 
lessness, had lost his wealth, his settht (Jatukannika in a former birth) 
made good the loss by giving him the seven kinds of jewels.” 


Ap. ii. 360. 
12 
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6. Arindama.—The name given to the Cakkavatti’s cakkaratana 
because it brings all his enemies into subjection.’ 
1 Mbv. 72. 


Arimaddana.—The name given in the Pāli chronicles to the city of 
Pagan in Burma (Rāmañña).! During the time of Parakkamabahu I. 
of Ceylon, the King of Arimaddana quarrelled with him, ill-treated 
his envoys, and seized by force a princess sent from Ceylon to Kamboja. 
Parakkama sent a punitive expedition under the Damiladhikari Adicca, 
who reduced the country to subjection.’ 

Later Vijayabahu II. of Ceylon entered into friendly negotiations 
with the ruler of Arimaddana, and wrote him a letter in the Magadha 
language composed by himiself. As a result, a friendly treaty was 
made between them which also resulted in closer contact between the 
monks of the two countries.” 

According to some authorities, quoted by Minayeff,* the city was full 
of learned women. The Gandhavamsa’ mentions a list of twenty-three 
teachers who wrote their works in Arimaddana. From this context it 
appears that Arimaddana was known also as Pukkaéma (Pukkamasan- 
khate Arimaddananagare). This is supported by evidence from else- 
where.® It was a minister in Arimaddana who wrote the Nyasappadipa~ 
tiké.’ Arimaddana was also the city of birth of the Thera Chapata.® 


1 Bode: op. cit., 14. 6 Forchhammer: Jardine Prize Essay, 
2 Cv. lxxvi. 10-75. pp. 29,32. Ind. Ant. 1893, p. 17 

3 Ibid., lxxx. 6-8. 7 Svd. v. 1240. 

4 Récherches sur Bouddhisme, p. 70. | 8 Ibid., 1247. 

5 p. 67. 


Arimaddavijayagāma.—A village and a tank. The Somavati canal 
was built by Parakkamabāhu I. to connect the Arimaddavijayagāma 
with the Kaddūravaddhamāna tank.’ 


1 Cv. lxxix. 56. 


Arimanda.—A city in which the Bodhisatta was born as the Khattiya 
Vijatāvī in the time of the Buddha Phussa.! 


1 BuA. 194. 


1. Ariya.—A country and people in South India. Palandīpa was one 
of its divisions. It once had a king named Viradeva who led an expedi- 
tion against Jayabahu I. of Ceylon.’ 

It was also the name of a dynasty, the Aryan dynasty of the Pandya 
(Pandu) in South India.’ 


1 Cv. 1xi. 36f. 2 Ibid., lxiii. 15; see also Cv. trans. i. 239, n. 1. 
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2, Ariya.—A fisherman of a settlement near the north gate of 
Savatthi. The Buddha, seeing his wpanissaya for sotépatti, passed with 
the congregation of monks close by the spot where he was fishing and 
stopped not far from him. Then the Buddha proceeded to ask the 
monks their names, and noticing that the fisherman himself expected to 
be questioned, he asked him his. On learning that it was Ariya, the 
Buddha suggested to him that he was unworthy of the name, because a 
real Ariya never injured any living thing. At the end of the discourse 
the fisherman became a sotapanna.* 


1 DhA. iii. 396-8. 


3. Ariya.—A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in the list of the Isigil 


Sutta.* 
1M. iii. 70; also ApA. i. 107. 


1. Ariya Sutta.—The seven boyjhangas, if cultivated, lead to the Ariyan 
qualities which conduce to salvation (ariyaniyyanika).* 
1 S. v. 82. 


2. Ariya Sutta.—The four satipatthanas, if cultivated, lead to the utter 


destruction of ill.? 
1 S, v. 166. 


Ariyakoti.—A monastery (probably in Ceylon), the residence of Maha 


Datta Thera.’ 
1 MA. i. 131. 


Ariyapariyesana Sutta.—Preached in Savatthi in the hermitage of the 
brahmin Rammaka. Some monks expressed to Ananda their desire to 
hear a discourse from the Buddha, as it was so long since they had heard 
one. He advised them to go to the hermitage of Rammaka where 
their wishes might be fulfilled. The noontide of that same day Ananda 
spent with the Buddha at the Pubbarama in the Migaramatupasada and 
in the evening, after the Buddha had bathed in the Pubbakotthaka, 
Ananda suggested to him that he might go to Rammaka’s hermitage. 
The Buddha assenting, they went together. The Buddha, finding the 
monks engaged in discussing the Doctrine, waited till their discussion 
was over. Having inquired the topic thereof, he praised them and pro- 
ceeded to tell them of the two quests in the world—the noble and the 
ignoble. He described how he, too, before his Enlightenment, had 
followed the quest, apprenticing himself to various teachers, such as 
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Alava-Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta, and how, on discovering that 
they could not give him what he sought, he went to Uruvelad and there 
found the consummate peace of Nibbina.* The Sutta then proceeds to 
give an account of the Buddha’s first reluctance to preach, of Sahampati’s 
intervention, of the meeting with the Ajivaka Upaka and the first sermon 
preached to the Paficavaggiyas. Finally the sutta expounds the pleasures 
of the senses, the dangers therefrom and the freedom and confidence which 
ensue when one has overcome desire.” 

In the Commentary? the sutta is called Pasarasi, evidently because 
of the simile found at the end of the discourse where the pleasures of the 
senses are compared to baited traps. 

The Atthasalini quotes it.‘ 


1 This biographical account is also 2 M. i. 160-75. 
found inthe Maha-Saccaka, Bodhirajaku- 3 MA. i. 369 ff. 
mara and Sangarava Suttas. It is in part 4 p. 35. 
repeated in the Vinaya and the Digha 
Nikaya. 


Ariyabalisika Vatthu.—The story of the fisherman Ariya given above, 
Ariya 2. 


1. Ariyamagga Vagga.—The fifteenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya.* It consists of ten suttas on right views and 
wrong views and their train of consequences. 


1 A. v. 244-7. 


2. Ariyamagga Vagga.—The nineteenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipāta 
of the Anguttara Nikaya.* It consists of ten suttas on the ten trans- 
gressions and the abstinence therefrom. 


1 A. v. 278-81. 


Ariyamagga Sutta.—The Ariyan way consists of deeds neither dark nor 
bright with results neither dark nor bright.’ 


1 A. ii. 235 £. 


Ariyamuni.— One of the monks who were sent to Ceylon by the King of 


pada Ordination in Ceylon. He is mentioned as second in order to 
Upali, the leader of the delegation of Siamese monks.’ 


1 Cv.c. 95; also Cv. trans. ii. 282, n. 2. 
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1. Ariyavamsa.—A compilation, probably of the life-histories of men 
eminent in the Buddhist Order, made in Ceylon and read aloud publicly 
for the edification of the people. The reading of the Ariyavamsa seems 
once to have been a regular feature of gatherings in the Buddhist viharas 
on feast days. King Voharaka-Tissa made endowments for the giving of 
alms throughout Ceylon on the occasions when the Ariyavamsa was read.’ 

A sutta called Ariyavamsa Sutta is mentioned in the Commentaries” 
as an example of a discourse preached by the Buddha on his own initia- 
tive (attajjhasaya). This perhaps refers to the sermon on the four 
Ariyavamsa in the Anguttara Nikaya.*® See also Maha-Ariyavamsa. 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 38; Mhv. trans. 258, n. 6. 2 DA. i. 50; MA. i. 14, 3 A. ii. 27. 


2. Ariyavamsa.—A celebrated teacher and author of the fifteenth 
century. He came from Pagan and was a member of the Chapata sect. 
He was a pupil of the famous Ye-din (“ water-carrier ”’) of Sagaing,’ and 
with great zeal and enthusiasm learnt the Abhidhammattha-vibhavanit 
from his teacher. Later, Ariyavamsa wrote a commentary on this work 
and called it the Maņisāramañjūsā. A charming anecdote is related of 
how he read the work to his colleagues and readily accepted their correc- 
tions with gratitude. 

Among his other works are the Manidipa, a tika on the Atthasalini, a 
grammatical treatise, the Gandhabharana, and a study of the Jatakas 
called the Jatakavisodhana. 

Arlyavamsa spent only a part of his life at Sagaing and afterwards 
taught at Ava, where the king was sometimes among his listeners. He 
was among the first of Burmese litterateurs to write a metaphysical 
work in the vernacular—an Anutika on the Abhidhamma.” The Gandha- 
Vamsa’ attributes to him another work, the Mahanissara (Mahanissaya 2), 
but no mention is made of it in the Sdsanavamsa. 

1 For an account of him see Bode, op. cit., 41 f. 2 Sas. p. 41 ff. 3 64-5. 


Ariyavamsālaħkāra.—A book written by Ñāņābhisāsanadhaja Mahā- 
dhammarajaguru Thera of Burma, author of the Petakalahkara and 


other books. 
1 Sas. 134. 


Ariyavasa Sutta.—The ten dwellings of Ariyans, past, present and 
future.’ 
1 A. v.29. 


l1. Ariyasāvaka Sutta.—Preached at Sāvatthi. The well-taught Ariyan 
disciple does not wonder as to the cause and effect of things, he knows 
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that it really is the arising and the passing away of the world. His is 
the knowledge of the trained man; he is possessed of the insight of 
revulsion, he stands knocking at the door of the deathless.* 

PS tt. 776 


2. Ariyasavaka Sutta.—Same as above, with a very slight variation in 
the final paragraph, in the wording, not in the sense.* 
1 §. ii. 79. 


Ariya Sutta.—The four iddhipadas, if cultivated, conduce to the utter 
destruction of Ill. They are ariyamyyanika.* 
1 S. v. 255. 


Ariyakari.—A monastery in Rohana in South Ceylon. Dappula gave 
it to the village of Malavatthu and built therein an image house. He 
also had a valuable unnaloma and a hemapatta made for the image there.’ 

1 Cv. xlv. 60-1. 


Ariyalankara.—There were four theras of this name in Burma, all 
famous for their Pali scholarship. The first (Ariyalankara of Ava) 
excelled in dhatupaccayavibhaga, t.e. was an accomplished grammarian.” 
His pupil, Ariyalankara the younger, is credited with exegetical works 
on the Atthasalini, the Sankhepavannand, the Abhidhammatthavi- 
bhavani and the Vibhanga. He also wrote a Pali tika called the Sarat- 
thavikasini on the Kaccaiyanabheda, and he made in Burmese what 
amounted to a revised edition of Kaccayana’s grammar.’ 

The two others do not seem to have written any works which have been 
preserved. 


1 Sas. p. 106-12. 2 Ibid., 110-11; Bode, op. cit., 52-3. 


Aruka Sutta.—On the man whose mind is like an open sore, as opposed 
to one who is lightning-minded or diamond-minded.* 
1 A.i. 123 f. 


1. Aruna.—A khattiya, father of Sikhi Buddha and husband of 
Pabhavati." Aruna’s chief queen became the Theri Abhaya in the present 
age.” Another of his wives became, in her last life, the Theri Soma,° 
who is perhaps to be identified with Uppaladayika of the Apadina.* In 
the Samyutta Nikaya’ he is called Arunava. 


1 Bu. xxi. 15; J. i. 41; AA. i. 436. 4 Ap. ii. 601 f. 
2 ThigA. 4l. 5 S.i. 155. 
3 ThigA. 66. 
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2. Aruna.—The Assaka’ king of Potali in the Assaka country. The 
Kalinga king of that time, longing for a fight, but finding no one willing to 
accept his challenge, at last devised a plan. He sent his four beautiful 
daughters, in a covered carriage and with an armed escort to the various 
cities in the neighbourhood, proclaiming that any king, who took them 
as wives, would have to fight their father. No one was found willing 
to take the risk till they came to Potali in the Assaka country. Even 
the Assaka king at first merely sent them a present by way of courtesy, 
but his minister, Nandisena, fertile in expedients, urged the king to 
marry them, saying that he himself would undertake to face the con- 
sequences. The Kalinga king at once set out with his army. On his 
way to Potali, he came across the Bodhisatta, who was leading the 
ascetic life and, without revealing his identity, consulted him regarding 
his chances of success in the fight. The Bodhisatta promised that he 
would see Sakka about it the next day and, having done so, informed 
the king that the Kalinga forces would win. Nandisena heard of this 
prophecy but, nothing daunted, he gathered together the Assaka forces 
and all their allies; then, by a well-planned manceuvre, he managed to 
have the tutelary deity of Kalinga (who was fighting for the Kalinga 
king) killed by Assaka. Thereupon the Kalinga king was routed and 
fled. The Bodhisatta, finding that his prophecy had turned out false, 
sought Sakka in his distress; Sakka consoled him thus: “‘ Hast thou never 
heard that even the gods favour the bold hero of intrepid resolve, who 
never yields ?”’ 

Later, at the suggestion of Nandisena, the Assaka king demanded of 
Kalinga’s ruler dowry for his four daughters, and the Kalinga king 
acceded to his request.” 


1 In the main story the king’s name 2 The story is toldin the Kalinga Jataka 
is given as Assaka, but the scholiast says | (J.iii.3 ff.). 
his real name was Aruna. 


3. Aruna.—The pleasaunce near Anupama where the Buddha Vessabhi 
first preached to his chief disciples, Sona and Uttara.’ 
1 Bu. xxii.22, BuA. 205. 


4. Aruna.—The name of the lotus that grows in the Naga world. It 
was one of Uppalavanna’s wishes to have a body of the colour of the 
Aruna-lotus.* 

1 Ap. ii. 554 (v. 39). 

5. Aruna.—aA class of devas present at the preaching of the Maha- 
Samaya Sutta. They were of diverse hue, of wondrous gifts, mighty 
powers, comely and with splendid following. 

1 D. ii. 260. 
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Arunaka,— Thirty-six kappas ago there were seven kings of the name 
of Aruņaka, all previous births of the Thera Vatthaddyaka.’ 


1 Ap.i. 116. 


Arunajijaha.—Seventy kappas ago there were sixteen kings of the 
name of Arunafijaha. They were all past births of Asokapiijaka Thera." 


1 Ap.i. 199. 


Arunapala.—A king of thirty-five kappas ago, a former birth of 
Kanikarapupphiya Thera (who is evidently identical with Ujjaya’). In 
the Theragatha Commentary” he is called Arunabala. 

1 Ap. i. 203. 24.119. 


Arunapura,—A city in the time of the Buddha Sikhi, Ambapali was 
born there in a brahmin family.* It is probably identical with Aruna- 


vati (q.v.). 
1 Ap. ii. 613; ThigA. i. 213. 


Arunabala.—See Arunapala. 


1. Arunavati.—The city and the country of King Arunava, and the 
birthplace of Sikhi Buddha.* It was from there that Sikhi and Abhibhi 
went to the Brahma-world to preach to Brahma and his attendants.” 
At that time Salalapupphiya Thera was a confectioner in Arunavati.® 
See also Arunapura. 


1 Bu. xxi. 15. 2 S.i. 155 f. 3 Ap.i.218. 


2. Arunavati.—A vihara in the village of Itthakavati in Magadha. 


Sariputta once lived there.? 
1 PvA. 67. 


Arunavati Sutta.— Records the incident of the visit of Abhibhti to the 
Brahma-world.* Abhibhi chose as his theme action and energy, and 
the verses he uttered on that occasion, beginning ‘‘ Arabhatha, nikkha- 
matha, yuñjatha buddhasãsane ” are often quoted. 

Buddhaghosa says that Abhibhū chose this theme out of all the 
doctrines to be found in the Tipitaka because he knew that the subject 
would commend itself to all his hearers, human and non-human. 

Milakkhatissa Thera of Ceylon, hearing a novice in Pacinapabbata 
recite the Arunavati Sutta, listened to the stanzas, and feeling that they 
had been preached to encourage zealous monks like himself, he exerted 


1 8.1. 154 £., etc.; see sv, Abhibhi (1). 2 SA. i. 172-3. 
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himself and became an andgami. Soon afterwards he became an 
arahant.® 
The sutta is said to have been preached by the Buddha on the full- 
moon day of Jetthamdsa.* 
3? AA. i. 21-2. 4 Ibid., i. 436. 


Arunava,—See Aruna (1). 


Arundhavati.—See Amaravati (2). 


tenance of the Ganhgadrdma Vihara.’ 
1 Cv.c. 212. 


Alakadeva.—A thera who accompanied Majjhima to Himava.1 He 
converted one of the five districts there and ordained 100,000 monks.? 
The Dipavamsa’® gives his name as Milakadeva. 

1 Sp.i. 68. 2 Mbv. 115. 3 viii.10. 


Alakā.—The town of the god Kubera,* evidently another name for 
Alakamanda. 
1 Ov. lxxiv. 207; lxxx. 5. 


Alakkhi.—The goddess of Ill-luck. She delights in men of evil deeds.? 
1 J.v. 112-14. 


Alankaranissaya.—A_ scholiast on Sangharakkhita’s Subodhdlankara, 
written by a Burmese monk in A.D. 1880.1 


1 Bode, op. cit., 95. 


Alagakkonara.—An eminent prince of Ceylon in the time of Vikkama- 
bahu IV. He was of the Giri family and lived in Peraddoni (modern 
Peradeniya). The Ciélavamsa does not recount much of him, save that 
he was full of virtue and piety and that he did many good deeds, such as 
the advancement of the Order; also that he was the founder of Jaya- 
vaddhanakotta, which soon after became the capital of Ceylon.’ The 
Sinhalese chronicles, however,’ tell us a good deal about him, the most 
important fact being that he succeeded in breaking the power of the 
Jafina king which was then at its height. Formerly it was believed 
that Alagakkonara later became king under the name of Bhuvaneka- 
bahu V., but now that opinion has been given up.° 


1 Cv. xci. 3-9. 3 Ibid., 213, n. 4, and the references 
2 See Cv. Trs. ii. 212, n. 4. given there. 
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Alagaddiipama Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana to Arittha concerning 
hisheresy. Arittha held that according to the Doctrine, as he understood 
it, the states of mind, e.g. pleasures of sense, declared by the Buddha 
to be stumbling-blocks, are not such at all to the man who indulges in 
them. The Buddha questioned Arittha regarding this, and when 
Arittha acknowledged that such was his view, the Buddha rebuked him 
as having not even a spark of illumination regarding the Dhamma and 
the Vinaya. 

Foolish persons, who have learned the Doctrine by heart but fail 
to study its import, quite miss the real meaning of their memorising 
and find no joy in it, using it solely as a means of stricture on others or . 
of bandying verbal quotations; they are like a man who, finding a 
serpent, seizes it by its tail or coils and gets bitten, meeting thereby 
death or deadly hurt. But those, who comprehend all that the Doctrine 
embodies, resemble a man who pins a serpent securely down with 
a forked stick and grasps it firmly by its neck. 

This sutta also contains the parable of the raft. The Doctrine is like 
a raft to be used in crossing the flood and then to be abandoned. Even 
good things must eventually be discarded, therefore, how much more 
bad things ? 

The last part of the sutta contains questions, chiefly on the mastery 
of self, asked by various monks, which the Buddha proceeds to explain.’ 

The sutta is quoted by Buddhaghosa’ as an example of a discourse 
of which the meaning is illustrated by a variety of similes (atthena 
upamam parwaretva), (v.l. Alagadda Sutta.) 


1 M.i. 130 ff.; MA. i. 321 ff. MA. i. 136. 


Alambusa.—The nymph sent by Sakka to tempt the sage Isisiùga, as 
related in the Alambusã Jätaka. In the present age she was the wife of 
the monk with reference to whom the Alambusā Jātaka was related. 
Her name appears in the Vimānavatthu* in a list of nymphs who minister 
with song and dance to Sakka and his queens. 


1 J. v. 152-61. ` p.16, v.10. See also CSB.29, P1.15. 


Alambusa Jataka (No. 523).—Isisinga, son of the Bodhisatta and of a 
doe, who had drunk water into which the Bodhisatta’s semen had fallen, 
lived the ascetic life like his father. He had been warned by his father 
about the wiles of women, and lived in the forest practising the most 
severe austerities. By virtue of the power of these austerities, Sakka’s 
abode trembled, and Sakka, fearing his rivalry, sent down a beautiful 
celestial nymph, Alambusa, to tempt him and despoil him of his virtue. 
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This she succeded in doing, and for three years he lay unconscious in her 
embrace. At last, realising what had happened, he forthwith forsook 
sensual desire, and developing mystic meditation, attained to jhana. 
Alambusa pleaded for forgiveness, which was readily granted. The story 
was related in reference to the temptation of a monk by the wife he had 
had during his lay life.’ 

In the Digha Nikaya Commentary’ the name of the ascetic is given as 
Migasingi, and the story is quoted as an instance of a wrong explanation 
of the cessation of consciousness. 


1 J.v.152-61. Seealsothe Nalinikg J. story of Rsyasrngain the Ramayana (i.9). 
(v. 193 f.) where Isisinga is tempted by | The story is found in the Bharhut Tope 
Nalinika. (see Cunningham, CSB. 29, Pl. 15). 

2 ii. 370; see also Sp.i.214. Cp. the 


Alasaka.—The name of a disease, of which Korakhattiya died... Rhys 
Davids translates it as “epilepsy ’ and suggests that its name is a 
negative of lasika, the synovial fluid.” 

1 D. iii. 7. * Dial. iii. 12, n. 2. 


Alasandé.—A city in the land of the Yonas. There was a large 
Buddhist community there and it is said, in the Mahāvamsa,* that on 
the occasion of the foundation of the Mahā Thūpa by Duțtțhagāmaņi, the 
thera Yonaka Mahā Dhammarakkhita came to Anurādhapura from 
Alasandā with 30,000 monks. 

In the Milindapañha” Alasandā is mentioned in a list of places, among 
which are China, Benares and Gandhara. Elsewhere in the same book,’ 
King Milinda is mentioned as saying that he was born in a village named 
Kalasi in Alasandā, but he speaks of Alasandā as an island. It was 
about two hundred leagues from Sagala. 

It is generally accepted* that Alasanda& was the name of an island in 
the Indus in the territory of Baktria. Geiger’ thinks that it is probably 
to be identified with the town founded by the Macedonian king in the 
country of Paropanisadae near Kabul. 

In the Apadana® the Alasandaka are mentioned in a list of tribes. 


1 xxix. 40. 4 H.g., in Questions of King Milinda, 
2 p. 327. i., p. xxiii (see also CHI., p. 550). 
3 82, 83. 5 Mhv. trs. 194, n. 3. 6 i. 359. 


Alāta.—A minister and general of Añgati, King of Videha. He is 
described as wise, smiling, a father of sons and full of experience. When 
Aùgati consulted his ministers as to ways and means of finding diversion 
for himself and his subjects, Alata’s counsel was that they should set 
out to battle with a countless host of men. The suggestion of another 
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minister, Vijaya, was that the king should visit some samana or brahmin, 
and this idea it was that won the king’s approval. Thereupon Alata 
persuaded Angati to visit the Ajivika Guna of the Kassapa family, who 
evidently enjoyed Alata’s patronage. When Guna preached his doctrine 
that good and evil actions were alike fruitless, he was supported by 
Alata, who stated that in a previous birth he had been Pingala, a cow- 
killing huntsman in Benares, and that he had committed many sins for 
which, however, he had never suffered any evil consequences. 

Later, Angati’s daughter Ruja explains that Alata’s present prosperity 
is the result of certain past acts of righteousness and: that time will 
eventually bring him suffering on account of his evil deeds. Alata 
himself, she says, is not aware of this because he can remember only one 
previous birth, while she herself can recall seven.’ 

Alata was a previous birth of Devadatta.” 

In the text he is sometimes’ also called Aldtaka, perhaps for the 
purposes of metre. 


1 See the Maha Narada-Kassapa Jataka 2 Tbid.,255. 
(J. vi. 222 ff.). | 3 E.g., pp. 221, 230. 


Alinacitta.—King of Benares; one of the lives of the Bodhisatta. He 
was so-called (“‘ Win-heart °”) because he was born to win the hearts of 
the people. He was consecrated king at the age of seven. His story 
is related in the Alinacitta Jataka. 


Alinacitta Jataka (No. 156).—Story of the Bodhisatta, when he was 
born as Alinacitta, King of Benares. 

An elephant, while walking in the forest, trod on a splinter of acacia 
wood left there by carpenters while felling forest trees for wood for 
buildings in Benares. In great pain he came to the carpenters and lay 
down before them. They removed the splinter and owing to their 
treatment the wound healed. The elephant, in gratitude, spent the 
rest of his life working for them, and, before his death, he enlisted his 
son, white in colour, magnificent and high-bred, in their service. One 
day a half-dry cake of the young one’s dung was carried into the river 
by the flood,’ and, floating down, stuck near the bathing place of the 
king’s elephants in Benares. The royal elephants, scenting the noble 
animal, refused to enter the water and fled. Having discovered the 
reason for their behaviour, the king decided to obtain the animal for 
himself, and going up-stream in a raft, he saw the carpenters and the 
white elephant working for them. The merchants agreed to give him 


1 We are told that noble animals never dung or stale in water. 
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to the king, but the elephant refused to move till the carpenters were 
adequately compensated. The animal was taken in procession to the 
city and with his help the king became supreme ruler over India. 

In course of time the Queen Consort bore a son to the king, but the 
king died before his birth. The Kosala king thereupon laid siege to 
Benares, but desisted from attack for seven days, astrologers having 
predicted that at the end of that time the child would be born. The men 
of Benares had agreed to surrender unless the baby proved to be a boy. 
After seven days the queen bore a son named Alinacitta, and the in- 
habitants of Benares gave battle to the Kosala king. The queen, being 
told that they were in danger of defeat, dressed the baby and took him 
to the elephant for protection. The elephant had been kept in ignorance 
of the king’s death, lest he himself should die of a broken heart. But, 
on hearing the news, he sallied forth into battle and soon brought back 
the Kosala king as captive. 

Alinacitta became, in due course, king over the whole of Jambudipa.’ 

This story and that of the Samvara Jataka were both related in con- 
nection with a monk who had become faint-hearted. For details see 
sv. Samvara, The elephant of the Jataka was the faint-hearted monk 
and the father-elephant was Sariputta. 

This Jataka also was related by the Buddha, with reference to the 
Elder Radha whom Sariputta had taken under his special spiritual pro- 
tection and guidance, in gratitude for a ladleful of food that Radha, as 
layman, had once given him. The Buddha pointed out that this was not 
the first time that Sariputta had shown his gratitude.® 


2 J. ii. 17-23. 3 DhA. ii. 106. 


Alinasattu.—The Bodhisatta, born as son of Jayaddisa (q.v.), King of 
Uttarapaficala in Kampilla. When the boy grew up, fully instructed in 
all the arts, his father made him Viceroy. Later, Jayaddisa’s life having 
become forfeit to the man-eating ogre (porisdda), Alinasattu volunteered 
to offer himself in his father’s place. The ogre, impressed by the prince’s 
fearlessness and by the readiness with which he carried out his offer, 
refused to eat him and absolved him from his undertaking. Alinasattu 
preached to him the five moral laws and, having discovered that the 
ogre was really a human being, offered him the throne, which, however, 
the latter would not accept.’ 

In lists of births in which the Bodhisatta is mentioned as having 
practised stlapdramita, the Alinasattu Jataka is mentioned? (v.1. Adina- 
sattu, Alinasatta, Alinasatta). 


J. v. 22 fi. 2 E.g., J. i. 45. 
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Aloma (Alona ?).—A poor woman of Benares. She saw the Buddha 
going on his begging round, and having nothing else to offer, gave him, 
with very pious heart, some dried flesh, old and saltless. She thought 
constantly of her gift, and after death was born in a vimana in Tavatimsa, 
where Moggallana came across her and heard from her her story? (v.l. 


Aloma). 
1 Vy. 39; VvA. 184. 


1. Alaka.—A country on the banks of the Godhāvarī River. It was 
at a spot between the territories of the Alaka and the Assaka kings that 
Bavari lived.* To the north of Aļaka was Patitthāna.? 

1 Sn. 977. 2 Sn. 1011. 


2. Alaka.—An Andhaka king of the Aļaka country.* See Alaka (1). 
1 SnA.ii. 580-1. 


Alakhiya-rayara.—One of the Tamil generals who fought on the side 
of Kulasekhara against Parakkama-bahu I.! 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 145. 


Alagvanagiri.—A locality in South India, captured by the forces of 


Parakkama-bahu I.? 
1 Cv. Ixxvii. 12. 


Alajanapada.—A district which the thera Isidatta visited on his 
return journey from a pilgrimage to the Maha-Vihara, The children of 
Alajanapada collected some fruit-rinds, which had been left behind by 
the fruit-gatherers, and gave them to Isidatta and his companion, 
Mahasona, It is said that this was the only meal they had for a week.’ 

1 VibhA. 447, 


Alatttiru.—Name of two Damila chiefs in the army of Kulasekhara. 
They took part in various battles and were eventually conquered by the 
forces of Parakkamabahu I.’ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 140, 184, 214, 217, 220, 305. 


Alandanagarajamahesi.—The name occurs in the Samantapasadika,' 
in a discussion as to what is and what is not, kappiya for the monks. 
Monks should not accept or use a pond or any such thing, unless it has 
been properly gifted to them. But if the real owners of the pond, etc., 
or their heirs, or, if no heirs exist, the chief of the district, having dis- 

1 iii. 680. 
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covered that the pond was being used by monks, were to give it to the 
monks, then the gift becomes kappiya, “‘ as in the case of the bucket of 
water taken by the monk of Cittalapabbata and Alandanagarajamahesi ” 
—evidently meaning that the water was later given to the monk by the 
mahest, thereby making it kappiya. 


Alara.—A landowner of Mithila, described also as Videha and 
Videhiputta, an inhabitant of the Videha country.?. While journeying 
on business, in a carriage, attended by five hundred waggons, he saw the 
Naga king, Saikhapala, being ill-treated by lewd men who had captured 
him and, feeling sorry for the Naga, Alara gave gifts to the men and 
their wives and thus obtained his release. Sankhapala, thereupon, 
invited Alara to the Naga kingdom where, for a whole year, Alara lived 
in all splendour. Later, realising that the Naga’s wonderful possessions 
were the fruit of good deeds done in the past, he became an ascetic in 
Himava and afterwards took up his abode in the king’s park in Benares. 
The king, seeing him on his begging-rounds, was pleased with his deport- 
ment and invited him to the palace. There, at the king’s request, he 
told him the story of his encounter with Sankhapala and his subsequent 
life and exhorted the king to do acts of piety. 

Later he was born in the Brahma-world.? 

Alara was a previous birth of Sariputta.* (v.l. Alara.) 


1 J. v. 166, 167. 2 See the Sankhapala J. (v. 161 ff.). 
; 3 Ibid., 177. 


Alāra Kālāma.—See Ālļāra Kālāma. 


1. Allakappa.—A country near Magadha. When the Bulis of Alla- 
kappa heard of the Buddha’s death, they sent messengers to the Mallas 
asking for a portion of the relics, claiming that they too, like the Buddha, 
were khattiyas. Having obtained them, they later built a thūpa over 
them.’ Allakappa seems to have had a republican form of government, 
but its importance was not very great. According to the Dhammapada 
Commentary,” Allakappa was ten leagues in extent and its king was on 
intimate terms of friendship with the King of Vethadipaka. They spent 
a great deal of their time together, so that the two countries must have 
been near each other. 

1D. ii. 166-7; By. xxviii.2. 2 DhA. i. 161. 


2. Allakappa.—The King of Allakappa and friend of King Vethadipaka. 
They both renounced their kingdoms and became ascetics in the Hima- 
laya. At first they lived in the same hermitage, but later separated and 
lived apart, meeting once a fortnight, on fast-days. 
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Vethadipaka died and was born a mighty king of devas. Soon after, 
when visiting Allakappa, he learned that the latter’s asceticism was being 
disturbed by wild elephants. Vethadipaka gave him a lute with which 
to charm them, and spells whereby he might influence them. The lute 
had three strings; at the plucking of the first, the elephants ran away 
at once, of the second they ran away but looked back at each step, 
but when the third was plucked, the leader of the herd came and offered 
the player his back on which to sit. 

Some time later, Allakappa met the Queen of Parantapa, King of 
Kosambi, with her son Udena, who had been born in the forest, the queen 
having been carried thither by a large bird of prey. Allakappa took 
them to the hermitage and looked after them, in ignorance of their high 
estate. He later lived with the queen as his wife. One day he perceived, 
by the occultation of Parantapa’s star, that the king was dead; he told 
this to the queen who then confessed her identity and that of Udena, 
the legitimate heir to the throne. Allakappa gave to Udena the magic 
lute and taught him the spells that by their power he might gain his 
heritage. See s.v. Udena. 


Avakannaka,—Given in the Pacittiya rules’ as an example of a low 
name (hinandma). 
1 Vin. iv. 6 ff. 


1. Avataphaliya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth, ninety- 
four kappas ago, he gave an avata (tala ?) fruit to the Pacceka Buddha 
Sataramsī.* He is probably identical with Sambula Kaccāyana.? 


1 Ap. ii. 409. 2 ThagA.i.314. 
P 8 


2. Avataphaliya Thera.—His story is similar to that of (1) except 
that the name of the Pacceka Buddha seems to have been Sahassaramsi 
(or is this an epithet ?)." He is probably to be identified with Melajina 
Thera.? 

1 Ap. ii. 445. 2 ThagA.i.252. 


Avaņtaphaladāyaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
had given a fruit without a stalk (avanta) to a Pacceka Buddha named 
Sataramsi.? 

1 Ap.i. 294. 


1. Avanti.—One of the four great monarchies in the time of the Buddha, 
the other three being Magadha, Kosala and Vamsa (or Vatsa). Avanti 
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is also mentioned among the sixteen great janapadas.’ Its capital was 
Ujjeni (¢.v.). But according to another account,” Mahissati is mentioned 
as having been, at least for some time, the capital of Avanti. It is 
quite likely that ancient Avanti was divided into two parts, the northern 
part having its capital at Ujjeni and the southern part (also called Avanti 
Dakkhinapatha) at Mahissati (Mahismati).* This theory is supported 
by the fact that in the Mahabharata,* Avanti and Mahismati are referred 
to as two different countries. 

In the Buddha’s time, the King of Avanti was Pajjota, a man of violent 
temper,” and therefore known as Canda Pajjota. He wished to conquer 
the neighbouring kingdom of Kosambi, of which Udena was king, but 
his plans did not work out as he had anticipated. Instead, his daughter 
Vasuladatta became Udena’s wife and the two countries continued to be 
on friendly terms.° 

The kingdom of Assaka is invariably mentioned in connection with 
Avanti. Even in the Buddha’s life-time, Avanti became a centre of 
Buddhism. Among eminent monks and nuns who were either born or 
resided there, are to be found Maha Kaecana, Nanda Kumiaraputta, Sona 
Kutikanna, Dhammapala, Abhayarajakumara, Isidatta and Isidasi. 

It is said that when Pajjota heard of the Buddha’s advent to the world, 
he sent his chaplain’s son, Kaceana, with seven others, to invite him to 
Avanti. 

Having listened to the Buddha’s teaching, the messengers became 
arahants, and when Kaccaina conveyed to the Buddha the king’s invita- 
tion to Avanti, he was asked by the Buddha to return and represent him. 
Kaccana returned to Avanti and converted Pajjota to the faith of the 
Buddha.’ Henceforward Maha Kaccina seems to have spent a good 
deal of his time in Avanti, dwelling in the city of Kuraraghara in the 
Papata Pabbata.® 

The religion thus introduced, however, does not seem to have spread 
to any extent until much later; for we find Mahé Kaccana experiencing 
great difficulty in collecting ten monks, in order that Sona Kutikanna 
might receive the higher Ordination; in fact it was not until three years 
had elapsed that he succeeded.® Later, when Sona Kutikanna visited 
the Buddha at Savatthi, he conveyed to the Buddha Maha Kaccana’s 
request that special rules might be laid down for the convenience of the 


1 A,i. 213; iv. 252, 256, 260. is given in DhA. i, 191 ff. For a sum- 
> ‘/D. ii. 235. mary see s.v. Vasuladatta. l 
3 Bhandarkar: Carmichael Lectures 7 ThagA. i. 485. 

(1918), p. 54. 8 S. iii.9. 12;iv. 115-16; A. v. 46; also 
4 ii. 31, 10. 5 Vin. i. 277. UdA. 307. 
€ The romantic story of this marriage ® Vin. i. 195. 
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monks of Avanti Dakkhiņāpatha and of other border countries.® The 
Buddha agreed, and among the rules so laid down were the following: 
(1) The higher Ordination could be given with only four monks and a 
Vinayadhara. (2) Monks are allowed the use of shoes with thick linings 
(because in Avanti the soil is black on the surface, rough and trampled 
by cattle). (3) Monks are enjoined to bathe frequently (the men of 
Avanti attaching great importance to bathing). (4) Sheepskins, goat- 
skins, etc., could be used as coverlets. (5) Robes could be accepted on 
behalf of a monk who has left the district, and the ten days’ rule with 
regard to such a gift will not begin until the robes have actually reached 
the monk’s hands” (this, evidently, because of difficulty of access). 

By the time of the Vesali Council, however, Avanti had become one of 
the important centres of the orthodox school, for we find Yasa Kakanda- 
kaputta sending messengers to Avanti to call representatives to the 
Council, and we are told that eighty-eight arahants obeyed the summons.” 

Among other localities in Avanti (besides those mentioned above) were 
Ghanaselapabbata, Makkarakata and Velugama, and, in Jaina works, we 
find mention also of Sudarsanapura,”® 

Even in «!, Buddha’s day there were rumours of the King of Avanti 
making preparations to attack Magadha, but we are not told that 
he ever did so.** Subsequently, however, before the time of Canda- 
gupta, Avanti became incorporated with Magadha. Before Asoka 
became King of Magadha he was the Magadha Viceroy of Avanti and 
ruled in Ujjeni, and it was in Ujjeni that Mahinda and Sanghamitta were 
born and grew up. But the country seems to have retained its name 
at least as late as the second century A.D., as may be seen from Rudra- 
daman’s Inscription at Junagadh.”® 

Avanti is now identified with the country north of the Vindhaya 
Mountains and north-east of Bombay, roughly corresponding to modern 
Malwa, Nimar and adjoining parts of the Central Provinces.” 

In the Milindapafiha’® Avanti is mentioned as one of the three mandalas 
or great divisions of Jambudipa, the other two being Pacina and Dak- 
khinapatha. 

According to a late tradition recorded in the Buddhavamsa,” the 
Buddha’s mat (nistdana) and rug were deposited, after his death, in 
Avanti. 

It has sometimes been suggested that Avanti was the home of modern 


10 bid., 197-8. 15 Mhv. xiii. 8 ff. 
11 Op, the first nissaggiya rule (Vin. iii. 16 Buddhist India, p. 28. 
195-6). : 1” Law: Geography of Early Buddhism. 
12 Vin, ii, 298-9. p. 22. 
13 Law: Ksatriya Tribes, p, 148. 18 Trg. ii, 260, n.1. 
14 .g., M. iii. 7. 19 Bu. xxviii. 10. 
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Pali.” It has further been suggested that the Avanti school of monks— 
founded by Maha Kaccana, who was considered the greatest analytical 
exponent of the Buddha’s time—living in comparative isolation (as seen 
above) on account of difficulty of access," and laying special stress on 
dhutavada practices"*—developed branches of knowledge dealing mainly 
with grammar and doctrinal interpretation by ways of exegetical analysis. 
The Pali grammar ascribed to Kaccaéyana and the Netti-ppakarana were 
both works of this school.” 

Avanti was one of the parts into which the earth was divided by King 
Renu, with the help of his Great Steward, Maha-Govinda, The King of 
Avanti at the time was Vessabhii and his capital Mahissati.™ 

20 H.g.,in Bud. India, pp. 153-4. | 22 Vin. ii, 299. 

21 Avanti, however, lay on the road 23 For a discussion of this see PLC. 


taken by Bavari’s ten disciples on their | 181 ff. 
way from Patitthana to Savatthi. 2 D, ii, 235-6. 


2. Avanti.—King of Ujjeni in a past age. During his reign the Bodhi- 
satta was born, under the name of Citta, in a Caņdāla village outside 
Ujjeni. His story is related in the Crtta-Sambhiita Jataka.* 


1 J. iv. 390 ff. 


Avantiputta.—King of Madhura. His mother was the sister of Pajjota, 
King of Avanti, hence the name Avantiputta.* He once went in royal 
state to visit Maha Kaceana who was staying in the Gunda Grove in 
Madhura. Their discussion is recorded in the Madhura Kutta.” It is 
said that after the interview Avantiputta became a follower of the 
Buddha’s teaching. 


1 MA.ii. 738. 2M. ii. 83-90. 
Avandiya.—A Damila chief who fought on the side of Kulasekhara 


against Parakkamabahu I,’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 146. 


Avaruddhaka.—A yakkha. Having served Vessavana for twelve years, 
he received, as his reward, permission to take the boy, who later became 
known as Ayuvaddhana, On the day destined for the boy’s death, 
Avaruddhaka, coming to claim his possession, found the Buddha and 
his disciples there, reciting texts and taking other measures to avert his 
death. Avaruddhaka had to step back twelve leagues to make room 
for his superiors and had eventually to go away without getting the boy.? 


1 DhA, ii. 237-8. 
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Avaroja.—A householder in the time of Vipassi Buddha; he had a 
nephew who was also called Avaroja after his uncle. When the uncle 
undertook to build a gandhakuti for the Buddha, the nephew wished to 
have a share in the work, but this the uncle would not allow. The 
former thereupon proceeded to erect a Kufijarasala (Elephant Hall), on 
the site opposite the gandhakuti, adorned with the seven kinds of precious 
minerals. In the centre of the Kuftjarasalé was a jewelled pavilion 
beneath which was a Preacher’s Seat. At the foot of the seat were set 
four golden rams, of which there were two more under the foot-rest and 
six round the pavilion. At the festival of dedication, Avaroja invited the 
Buddha with sixty-eight thousand monks, giving alms to suffice for four 
months and various gifts to monks and novices. 

This Avaroja, the nephew, became Mendaka, the famous setthi of 
Benares, in the present age.’ 

A story similar to that of the two Avarojas is told of Aparajita, uncle 
and nephew of the same name, who also were householders in the time of 
Vipassi Buddha. We are told that this nephew also became Mendaka 
Setthi in his last birth.? We have here, evidently, a confusion of legends. 


1 DhA. iii. 364 ff. 2 Ibid., iv. 202-3. 


Avavādakā.—A Licchavi girl. Her father was a Nigantha who had 
come to Vesali to hold discussions and had there met a Niganthi whom he 
married. Avavadaka had three sitsers, Sacea, Lola and Pataeara and 
one brother Saceaka. The children learnt from their parents one 
thousand theses for discussion, and on the death of the parents the sisters 
became Paribbajakas. In the course of their wanderings, whenever they 
entered a city, they would set up at the city-gate a jambu-twig, as a 
challenge to anyone who might wish to hold a philosophic discussion 
with them. In Savatthi, Sariputta accepted the challenge, and at the 
end of the discussion he converted them. They later became arahants. 
The story of their past is given in the Culla Kalinga Jataka.' 


1 J. iii. 1 ff. 


Avariya Jataka (No. 376).—Once, when the Bodhisatta was an ascetic, 
at the invitation of the King of Benares, he dwelt in the royal garden, ad- 
monishing the king on the virtues of righteousness and compassion. Being 
pleased with him, the king wished to present him with a village of which 
the revenue was a thousand, but the ascetic declined the gift. For 
twelve years the ascetic lived in the park; then, desiring a change, he 
went away, and in the course of his wanderings, arrived at a ferry on 
the Ganges, where lived a foolish ferryman named Avariyapitéa. He 
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took the Bodhisatta across, on the latter’s promising to tell him how to 
increase his wealth, his welfare and his virtue. On reaching the other 
side, the Bodhisatta advised the ferryman on the desirability of getting 
his fare before crossing if he wished to increase his wealth; he then pro- 
ceeded to recite to him the stanzas on the virtue of compassion, which, 
for twelve years, he had daily recited to the king. Incensed at feeling 
that he had been cheated out of his money, the ferryman started striking 
the ascetic; his wife, coming along with his food, tried to stop him. 
Thereupon he struck her, upsetting the food and causing her womb to 
miscarry. He was brought before the king and punished. 

Good advice is wasted on fools, like fine gold on beasts. 

The story was told regarding a foolish ferryman of Aciravati. When 
a certain monk came to him one evening to be taken across the river, the 
ferryman was annoyed and steered so badly that he wet the monk’s robes 
and delayed him. The two ferrymen were the same.’ 


1 J. iii, 228-32. 


Avariya Vagga.—The first division of the Chakka Nipata of the Jäta- 


katthakatha.* 
1 J. iii. 228-74, 


Avariyapita.—The ferryman of the Avariya Jataka. 


Avariyaé.— Daughter of Avariyapita.' 
1 J, iii, 230. 


Avikakkā (v.l. for Adhikakka), 


1. Avijji Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Khandha Samyutta.* 
1S. iii. 170-7. 


2. Avijja Vagga.—-The sixth chapter of the Saldyatana Samyutta.'* 
1 §S. iv. 30-5. 


3. Avijja Vagga.—The first chapter of the Magga Samyutta.* 
Egey I2, 


1. Avijjā Sutta.--The ignorance of puthujjanas consists in not knowing 
the nature, the arising, the ceasing and the path thereto, of the five 


khandhas.! 
1 S.iii, 162. 
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2. Avijja Sutta.—In him who knows and sees the eye, objects, etc., as 
impermanent, ignorance vanishes and knowledge arises. 
1 §. iv. 30. 


3. Avijja Sutta.—When ignorance is abandoned, knowledge springs 
up. This state is reached by knowing, by seeing the eye, etc., as im- 


permanent.’ 
1 S. iv. 49-50. 


4. Avijjā Sutta.— When it is realised that nothing should be adhered to, 
that all phenomena are changeable and become otherwise, ignorance 
disappears and knowledge arises.’ 

1 §. iv. 50. 


5, Avijja Sutta.—The ninth sutta of the Sdmandaka Samyutta.1 
1 S. iv. 261-2. 


6. Avijja Sutta.— When ignorance leads the way, wrong views arise, 
wrong aims, etc.; the reverse happens with knowledge.’ 
1§.v.l. 


7. Avijja Sutta,.—Ignorance is ignorance about III, its arising, its 


ceasing and the way thereto.’ 
1 §. v. 429. 


Avijjapaccaya Sutta.—Two suttas. Conditioned by ignorance, activi- 
ties {saùkhārā) come to pass, and so on for each factor of the Paticca- 


samuppada.* 
1 S. ii. 60-3. 


1. Avitakka Sutta.—Ananda, seeing Sāriputta, remarks on his calm 
demeanour and his translucent colour and asks him how they came about. 
Sariputta explains that he had spent the day in the second jhana, in 
single-pointedness of mind, apart from thought applied and sustained 


(avitakka avicara).* 
1 S. iii. 236. 


2. Avitakka Sutta.—Moggallāna tells the monks how he had obtained 
the second jhana with the assistance of the Buddha.’ 
1 §, iv. 263. 


Avidire Nidina.—The story of Gotama the Buddha, from the time of 
his leaving the Tusita heaven until the attainment of his Enlightenment 
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at the foot of the Bodhi-tree, is called Avidūre Nidāna.! The whole of 
the story agrees word for word with the account given in the Madhurat- 
thavilasini, Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Buddhavamsa; possibly 
they were both drawn from the same source.” 


te 47-77 2 PLC. 125-6. 


Aviha.—A class of devas. Their world ranks among the five foremost 
of the rūpa-worlds, the Suddhāvāsā.! Anagamis are born in Aviha and 
there attain arahantship.”. Mention is made of seven persons who 
became arahants immediately after being born in the Aviha world: 
Upaka, Palaganda, Pukkusati, Bhaddiya, Kundadeva, Bahudanti and 
Pingiya.” The name Aviha means “ not falling from prosperity ”’ (attano 
sampatiiya na hayantiti Aviha).* * The duration of life in Aviha is one 
thousand kappas.” Uddhamsotas start their career from Aviha and end 
in Akanittha.,° 

The Buddha once visited Avihia.’ 


1 D.ii. 52; iii. 237; M. iii. 103. 5 DA. iii. 740. 
2 ItA. 40. 3 MA. ii. 999. 6 PsA. 319; DhA. iii. 289-90. 
4 VibhA. 521; DA. ii. 480. 7? D.ii. 50-1. 


Avihimsa Sutta.—See Akodha Sutta. 


Avici.—One of the eight great purgatories (mahdniraya).’ It is ten 
thousand leagues in extent and forms part of a cakkavala.? 

The Milindapañha (p. 5), however, places it outside the sphere of the 
earth. Spence Hardy? mentions a tradition which says that Avici is 
seven hundred miles directly under the Bodhi Tree at Gayā. In later 
books, e.g. the Dhammapada Commentary, it is represented as being 
under the earth, for we are told that the earth opened wide to allow the 
flames of Avici to escape and to drag down sinners into its bowels.* It 
seems to have been specially designed for those who had committed very 
grievous crimes, among whom are Devadatta; Cunda, the pork butcher; 
Ananda, who raped his cousin the Theri Uppalavanna; the ascetic Jambuka, 
who in a previous birth had insulted an arahant; the murderer of the 
Pacceka Buddha Sunetta; Sivali, who in a former birth had blockaded a 
city for seven years; Suppabuddha, who insulted the Buddha; Mallika, 
because of her misbehaviour with a dog (she was only there seven days); 
Cifiea-Manavika, because she falsely accused the Buddha; and Kapta, 
brother of Sodhana, for reviling pious monks.” 

1 J. v. 266. | 4 E.g., DhA.i. 127, 147; iii. 181. 


2 SnA. ii. 443. 5 For details and references see under 
3 Manual of Buddhism, p. 26. these names; see also Mil. 357. 
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According to Buddhaghosa, Avici is often called Maha Niraya.° 
Descriptions of it are to be found in several places in the four Nikayas.’ 
It is a quadrangular space, one hundred leagues each way, four-doored, 
walled all round and above with steel and with floor of incandescent 
molten steel. 

The Dhammapadatthakatha gives a description of the tortures that 
await the entrant to Avici. When, for instance, Devadatta entered 
there, his body became one hundred leagues in height, his head, as far 
as the outer ear, entered into an iron skull; his feet sank up to the ankles 
in iron, an iron stake as thick as the trunk of a palmyra tree came from 
the west wall, pierced the small of his back and, penetrating his breast, 
entered the east wall. Other similar stakes came from the south and from 
the north and transfixed him.*® 

The fire of Avici is so powerful that it destroys the eyes of anyone 
looking at it from a distance of one hundred leagues.’ It would destroy 
in a moment a rock as large as a gabled house, yet beings born there 
remain undestroyed, as though reposing in their mother’s womb.” 

Beings born in Avici suffer for periods of varying lengths; thus, 
Mallika, Pasenadi’s queen, remained only for seven days,” while Deva- 
datta is destined to pass there 100,000 kappas.”” The Sutta Nipata’® 
gives the names of various specified periods of suffering, which, according 
to Buddhaghosa,™ are to be spent in Avici; they are Abbuda, Nirabbuda, 
Ababa, Ahaha, Atata, Kumuda, Sogandhika, Uppalaka, Pundarika, and 
Paduma, taken in a geometrical progression of twenty (¢.e. twenty 
Abbudas=one Nirabbuda, etc.). 

Another mode of suffering in Avici is described as Sarajita.*° 

It is noteworthy that the word Avici occurs only once in the four 
Nikaéyas—namely, in a passage in the Cakkavatti-Sthandda Sutta of the 
Digha Nikéya“*—but in this context there is no indication that the name 
refers to a purgatory. The word is not found in a list of purgatories 
given in the Sutta Nipata”’ and in the Samyutta.* It is, however, found 
in a poem in the Itivuttaka (No. 89) which recurs both in the Vinaya” 
and in the Dhammasangani,” and there it is specifically called a niraya. 

In the Digha passage mentioned above, the reference to Avici is in 
connection with a tremendous growth of population which will occur 
in Jambudipa in a future age. Houses will be so close that a cock could 
fly from any one to the next, and one would think it Avici (avici mafifie). 


6 AA.i. 376. | 14 SnA.i. 476. 
* E.g., M. iii. 183; A.i. 141-2. 18 SA. ili. 100. 
8 DhA. i. 148. ? A.i. 142. 18 D, iii. 75; repeated in A. i. 159. 
10 DhA.i. 127; Mil. 67. 17 pp. 126-31. 
11 DhA. iii. 121, 1% i; 152: 19 31, 203. 


12 Tbid..i, 148. 13 p. 126. | 2 Section 1280. 
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Rhys Davids suggests’ that the word (which he translates as Waveless 
Deep) might have been originally used to denote density of population. 
Buddhaghosa” explains it as “ nirantara-pūrita ” perhaps in the sense 
that it is filled with fire. In the Visuddhimagga™ the word appears to be 
a synonym for jard (disintegration) and is used in connection with the 
disintegration of earth, water, mountains, sun, moon, etc. 

Avici is often referred to as the lowest point of the universe. The 
chief suffering endured there is that of heat. 


21 Dial. iii. 73, n. 1. | 24 Thus, e.g., Vsm.ii. 390, 486; Mbv. 57. 
22 DA. iii, 855. 23 ii, 449. 25 MNidA., p. 8. 


Avela.—One of the palaces used by the Buddha Revata in his last 
lay-life.* 
1 Bu, vi. 17. 


a 


Avyakata Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Sattaka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.* It contains ten suttas on various subjects such as 
the seven states of man (purisagatz), anupdda parinibbana, the knowledge 
Brahmas possess regarding sa-upddisesa- and anupddisesa-nibbana, im- 
parted to them by Moggallana, the reason why the Dhamma will not last 
long, the seven kinds of wives who are like murderers, etc. 

1 A.iv. 67-98. 


Avyakata Samyutta.—The forty-fourtb section of the Samyutta 
Nikaya.* 
1 S.iv. 37443. 


Avyadhika Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he built an 
aggisala for Vipassi Buddha and a hospital and hot baths for the sick. 
Later, seven kappas ago, he was a king named Aparajita,’ 


1 Ap.i. 215. 


Avyapajjha Sutta,—The Byddha teaches the harmless and the path 


thereto.* 
1 S,iv. 371. 


Asahkiya Jataka (No. 76).—The Bodhisatta was born as a brahmin in 
Benares and became an ascetic. In the course of his wanderings he once 
travelled with a merchant caravan. The caravan halted for the night, 
but while the merchants slept, the ascetic spent his time pacing up 
and down. Robbers, coming to plunder the caravan, were prevented 
from so doing by the watchfulness of the ascetic. The next day the 
merchants, discovering what had happened, asked him if he had felt no 
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fear at the sight of the robbers. “ The sight of robbers causes what is 
known as fear only to the rich. Iam penniless, why should I be afraid ?” 
he answered. 

After death he was born in the Brahma world. 

The story was told to an updsaka of Savatthi who had likewise pre- 
vented a caravan from being robbed. “In guarding himself a man 
guards others; in guarding others he guards himself.” 

1 J.i. 332-4. 


Asankhata Samyutta.—Also called Nibbāna Samyutta. The forty- 
third section of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 
1S. iv. 359-73. 


Asahkhata Suttas.—A group of suttas describing the way to the uncom- 


pounded (asankhata).’ 
1S. iv. 362 ff. 


Asafifiataparikkhara-bhikkhu Vatthu.—The story of a monk who 
failed to keep his requisites in order. Exposed to rain, sun and white 
ants, they soon went to pieces. His conduct was reported to the Buddha, 
but when questioned about it, he did not show much concern, saying it 
was a mere trifle. The Buddha showed him the folly of his conduct 
and laid down a rule that no monk should fail to remove a bed which he 


had spread in the open air.’ 
1 DhA. iii. 15-16. 


Asafifiasatté.— Inhabitants of the fifth of the nine abodes of beings 
(sattavasa). These beings are unconscious and experience nothing.” As 
soon as an idea occurs to them they fall from their state.” Brahmin 
ascetics, having practised continual meditation and attained to the 
fourth jhana, seeing the disadvantages attached to thinking, try to do 
away with it altogether. Dying in this condition, they are reborn among 
the Asafifasatta, having form only, but neither sensations, ideas, pre- 
dispositions nor consciousness. They last only as long as their power 
of jhana; then an idea occurs to them and they die straightaway.* 

The Andhakas held that these devas were really only sometimes 
conscious, which belief the Theravadins rejected as being absurd.* 

The Elder Sobhita was once born among the Asaññasattā and could 
remember that existence. These devas are long-lived." 


1 A. iv. 401. 2 D. i. 28. 4 Kvu. 262. 
3 DA.i. 118. | 5 ThagA. i. 291. 


Asatthaérama,—The place where the Buddha Piyadassi died.’ 


1 Bu. xiv. 27. 
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1. Asadisa.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of Brahmadatta, King of 
Benares. Brahmadatta was also the name of Asadisa’s brother. When 
the father died, the kingdom was offered to Asadisa, but he refused it 
and handed it over to his brother. Finding that his presence in the city 
was causing anxiety to the latter, he left Benares and entered into the 
service of another king, as archer. He attained great fame by his 
wonderful feats of archery. Once he brought down a mango with the 
downward shot of an arrow, which, in its upward flight, reached the 
realm of the Cétummaharajika, whence it was turned back by another 
arrow, which, having accomplished its purpose, rose to Tavatimsa. 

Later, on hearing that seven kings had beleaguered his brother’s 
kingdom, Asadisa shot an arrow, bearing a message, into the dish from 
which the kings were eating, and they all fled. 

He soon afterwards became an ascetic and at his death was born in the 


Brahma world.? 
‘J. ii. 86-92. 


2. Asadisa.—A brahmin village, the residence of Sunetté who gave 
milk rice to the Buddha Siddhattha.* 
1 BuA. 185. 


Asadisa Jataka (No. 181).—The story of the prince Asadisa. It was 
told in reference to the Great Renunciation to show that in former lives 
also the Bodhisatta had renounced a royal state.” The latter part of the 
story is given in the Mahdvastu and is called the Saraksepana Jataka.” 
The story is figured in the Bharhut Stipa’ and in the Sanchi Tope.* King 
Kittisiri of Ceylon wrote a beautiful poem in Sinhalese based on this 


Jataka.® 


1 J. ii. 86-92. 2 Mtu. ii. 82-3. | 4 Fergusson, 7'ree and Serpent Worship, 
3 Cunningham, p. 70, and Plate xxvii. | p. 181, Plate xxxvi. 
13. | 5 Cv, Supplement 101, vs. 13. 


Asadisa Vagga.—The fourth section of the Duka Nipata of the Jata- 


katthakatha.* 
1 J. ii. 86-113. 


Asadisadana,—The celebrated almsgiving which Pasenadi, under the 
guidance and inspiration of Mallika, held, in order to outdo his citizens 
in their generosity to the Buddha and the Order. The almsgiving. was 
attended with unparalleled splendour, khattiya maidens fanning monks 
while elephants held white parasols over them and golden boats filled 
with perfumes and flowers were placed in the gay pavilion where the 
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monks were fed. Four gifts of priceless value were given to the Buddha, 
a white parasol, a couch whereon to rest, a stand and a footstool. These 
gifts were never after equalled by those of anyone else, each Buddha 
receiving these gifts only once in his lifetime.’ 

The Aditta, the Dasabrahmana and the Sivi Jatakas were all preached 
in reference to the Asadisadana. 


1 DA. ii. 653-4; DhA. iii. 183-6. 


Asadisadana Vatthu.—The story of the Asadisadaina and its sequel, 
the story of Pasenadi’s two ministers Kala and Junha.’ 


1 See s.v. Kala. 


Asaddha Sutta.—Like joins with (literally “ flows together with ”’) 
like, unbelievers with unbelievers, the lazy with the lazy, etc.’ 


1 §.ii. 159. 


Asaddhamilakapafica Sutta.—The same in its main features as the 


Asaddha Sutta.? 
1 §,ii. 160-1. 


Asanabodhiya Thera.—An arahant. In Tissa Buddha’s time he 
planted the Asana-tree, which was the Buddha’s Bodhi-tree, and tended it 
for five years. The Buddha was very pleased with him and foretold for 
him a glorious future. For thirty kappas he dwelt among the devas; 
seventy-seven kappas ago he was a cakkavatti named Dandasena, and 
one kappa later he was seven times king under the name of Samantanemi., 
Twenty-five kappas ago he was a khattiya, Punnaka by name.’ 


1 Api. 110-11. 


Asani Sutta.— What is the falling of a thunderbolt compared with the 
danger for a learner (sekha) arising from gains, favours and flattery ?* 

The Commentary explains that a thunderbolt destroys one life-span 
only, while gains, etc., bring a man to infinitely prolonged misery.” 


1 S. ii. 229. 2 SA, ii. 154. 


Asandhimittā.—Chief queen of Dhammāsoka. He gave for her use 
one of the eight loads of water brought for him from Anotatta.’ She 
was a faithful follower of the Buddha’s teaching and died in the thirtieth 
year of Asoka’s reign.” When preparations were being made to take 
the branch of the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon, she offered to the tree all kinds 
of ornaments and various sweet-scented flowers.® 


1 Mhv. v. 85; two says Sp. (i. 42). 2 Mhv. xx. 2. 3 Mbv. 152. 
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Having learnt from the monks that the voice of the karavīka bird 
was like that of the Buddha, she had a karavīka given her by the king, 
and listened to his song. Thrilled with joy at the thought of the 
sweetness of the Buddha’s voice, she attained to the First Fruit of the 
Path.* 

She was called Asandhimitta because the joints in her limbs were 
visible only when she bent or stretched them.’ 

In a previous birth, when Asoka was born as a honey merchant and 
gave honey to the Pacceka Buddha, she was the maid who pointed out 
the honey-store to the Pacceka Buddha. She had then wished that she 
might become the queen consort of the King of Jambudipa and be 
possessed of a lovely form with invisible joints.° 

4 DA.ii. 453; MA.ii. 771. 5 MT. 136. 6 Mhv. v. 59-60. 


1. Asappurisa Sutta.—The man who has wrong view, wrong aim, etc., 
is called “ unworthy ” (asappurisa); he who has the opposite qualities is 
“ worthy.’”* 

1 §. v.19. 


2. Asappurisa Sutta.—The same as the first, with the addition of “‘ the 
still more unworthy,” possessed also of wrong knowledge and wrong 
liberation, and “ the still more worthy ” having the opposite qualities.’ 

1 §. v.20. 


1. Asama,.—The chief disciple of Sobhita Buddha.’ He was the 
Buddha’s step-brother, and it was to him and to his brother Sunetta 
that the Buddha preached his first sermon.’ 

1 Bu. vii.21; J.i. 35. * BuA. 137. 


2. Asama,—Father of Paduma Buddha and King of Campa,’ 
1 Bu. ix. 9; BuA. 146. 


3. Asama,—Chief lay-supporter of Paduma Buddha’; probably the 
same as his father. See Asama (2). 


1 Bu. ix. 23. 


4. Asama.—A devaputta who once visited the Buddha at Veluvana, 
in the company of Sahali, Nivika, Akotaka, Vetambari and Manava- 
Gamiya, They were disciples of different teachers and, standing before 
the Buddha, each uttered the praises of his own teacher. Asama 
eulogised Pirana-Kassapa.' Perhaps Asama is the name of a class; 
See Asama (1). 

1 S.i. 65. 
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Asamatta Sutta.—Association with the worthy, listening to the 
Dhamma, systematic reflection and living according to the precepts of 
the Dhamma—these things, if cultivated, lead to infinite insight.’ 

This sutta should probably be called Appamatta; the text gives both 


names. 
1 §. v. 412. 


Asamapekkhana Sutta.— By not seeing the nature of body, etc., diverse 
Opinions arise in the world. Preached at Savatthi to the Paribbajaka 


Vacchagotta.? 
1 ¥. iii. 261. 


1. Asama.—A class of devas, present at the preaching of the Maha 
Samaya Sutta. They are mentioned together with the Yama twins.’ 
1 DP. ii. 259. 


2. Asamaé,—Mother of Paduma Buddha and wife of King Asama.’ 
1 Bu.ix.16; J.i. 36. 


3. Asama,—Chief woman-disciple of Padumuttara Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xi.25; DA.ii. 489; J.i.37. 


Asamahita Sutta.—Like joins with like, e.g. the unconcentrated with 
the unconcentrated, because of some fundamental quality (dhdtu) 


common to both.? 
1 S.ii. 166. 


Asampadana Jataka (No. 131).—The Bodhisatta was born in Rājagaha 
and became known as Sahkhasetthi, worth eighty crores. He had a friend, 
Piliyasetthi, in Benares, equally wealthy. Piliya having lost all his 
wealth, sought the assistance of Sankha, who gave him one-half of all 
his possessions. Later, Sankha, himself becoming bankrupt, went with 
his wife to Benares to seek help from Piliya; the latter, however, dis- 
missed him with half a quartern of pollard. On the way back Sankha 
was recognised by an erstwhile servant of his whom he had given to 
Piliya. This servant befriended Sankha and his wife, and with the help 
of his companions, brought to the king’s notice Piliya’s ingratitude. 
The king, having tried the case, wished to give all Piliya’s wealth to 
Sankha, but at the latter’s request restored to him only what he had, in 
days of prosperity, given to Piliya. 

The story is related in reference to Devadatta’s ingratitude.’ 

1 J.i. 465-9. 
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Asampadana Vagga.—The fourteenth section of the Eka Nipdta of 
the Jatakatthakatha.* 
1 J.i. 465-86. 


Asayha,—A rich setthi of Bheruva, He gave generously to holy men 
and to the needy. After death he was born in Tavatimsa. A former 
servant of Aikura, who had settled down as a tailor in Bheruva, used to 
show the way to those who sought the house of Asayha, and was, there- 
fore, reborn as a powerful yakkha.* In the Peta-Vatthu stanzas Asayha 
is once spoken of as Ahgirasa.” 


1 PvA. 112. 2 p.25, v.23. 


Asallakkhana Sutta.—Preached to the Paribbajaka Vacchagotta. 
Through want of discernment of the nature of the body, etc., diverse 


opinions arise in the world.’ 
1 S. iii. 261. 


Asatamanta Jataka (No. 61).—The Bodhisatta was once a famous 
teacher in Takkasila, A young brahmin of Benares came to study under 
him and, after completing his course, went back home. His mother, 
however, was anxious that he should renounce the world and tend Aggi- 
bhagava in the forest. She accordingly sent him back to the Teacher 
that he might learn the “ Asitamanta’”’ (Dolour Text). The Teacher 
had a mother aged 120 years, on whom he himself waited. When the 
youth came back to learn the Asatamanta, he was asked to look after the 
old woman. She, falling in love with him, hatched a plot to kill her son. 

The Bodhisatta, having been told of this plot, made a wooden figure 
and placed it in his bed. The mother, thinking to kill her son, struck 
it with an axe, and discovering that she had been betrayed, fell down 
dead. The youth, having thus learnt the Asatamanta, returned to his 
parents and became a hermit. Kapilani was the mother in the story, 
Maha Kassapa the father and Ananda the pupil. 

This story, together with the Ummadanti Jataka, was related to a 
passion-tossed monk to warn him of the evil nature of women.’ 


1 J.i. 285-9. 


Asataripa Jataka (No. 100).—Once the Bodhisatta was King of 
Benares. The Kosala king waged war on him, slew him and bore off his 
queen to make her his own wife. The king’s son escaped through a sewer 
and later came back with a large army to give battle. His mother, hear- 
ing of his doings, suggested that he should blockade the city instead. 
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This he did, and the blockade was so close that on the seventh day 
the people cut off the head of the king and brought it to the prince. 

It was this prince who became Sivali in the present age; the blockade 
was the reason for his remaining seven years in his mother’s womb, and 
for her being seven days in bringing him forth. His mother was Suppa- 
vasa, daughter of the Koliya king. 

The story was related by the Buddha to explain to the monks the 
reason for Suppavasa’s long pregnancy.’ 


1 J.i.407-10. This Jataka appears, with variations in detail, in DhA. ii. 198 ff. 
Asiggaha Silakala.—See Silakala. 


1. Asita.—Often called the Buddhist Simeon, though the comparison 
is not quite correct. He was a sage and the chaplain of Sihahanu, father 
of Suddhodana. He was the teacher of the Suddhodana, and later his 
chaplain. He came morning and evening to see the king, Suddhodana, 
who showed him as great respect as he had while yet his pupil; this, we 
are told, is a characteristic of Sakya kings. With the king’s leave, Asita 
renounced the world and lived in the king’s pleasaunce. In due course 
he developed various iddhi powers. Thenceforward he would often spend 
the day in the deva worlds. Once, while in Tavatimsa, he saw the whole 
city decked with splendour and the gods engaged in great rejoicing. On 
inquiry he learnt that Siddhattha Gotama, destined to become the Buddha, 
had been born. Immediately he went to Suddhodana’s home and asked 
to see the babe. From the auspicious marks on its body he knew that 
it would become the Enlightened One and was greatly overjoyed, but 
realising that he himself would, by then, be born in an Arépa world and 
would not therefore be able to hear the Buddha preach, he wept and was 
sad. Having reassured the king regarding the babe’s future, Asita 
sought his sister's son, Nalaka, and ordained him that he might be ready 
to benefit by the Buddha’s teaching when the time came. Later Asita 
was born in the Ariipa world.’ 

According to Buddhaghosa,’ Asita was so-called because of his dark 
complexion. He also had a second name, Kanha Devala.* Other names 
for him were Kanha Siri,* Siri Kanha’ and Kala Devala.° 

He is evidently to be distinguished from Asita Devala (¢.v.), also called 
Kala Devala. 

The Lahta Vistara has two versions of Asita’s prophecy, one in prose 
and one in verse, which, in their chief details, differ but slightly from 

1 Sn., pp. 131-36; SnA. ii. 483 fi.; 3 Ibid., 487. 4 Sn. v. 689. 


J.i. 54 Å. 5 SnA. 487. e J.i. 54. 
2 SnA. ii. 483. 
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the Pali version. In the former his nephew is called Naradatta, and 
Asita himself is represented as being a great sage dwelling in the Himalaya 
but unknown to Suddhodana. 

Here is evidently a confusion of his story with that of Asita Devala. 

In the Mahavastu version’ he is spoken of as the son of a brahmin 
of Ujjeni, and he lives in a hermitage in the Vindhyd mountains. It is 
noteworthy that in the Jataka version he is called, not an isi, but a 
tapasa, an ascetic practising austerities. And there we are told that 
when the king brought the boy, the future Buddha, and prepared to 
make him do reverence to the ascetic, the babe’s feet turned up and 
placed themselves on the ascetic’s head. For there is no one fit to 
be reverenced by a Bodhisatta, and had they put the babe’s head at 
the feet of the ascetic, the ascetic’s head would have split into seven 
pieces. 

The tãpasa could see forty kappas into the past and forty kappas into 
the future.® 


"11.308. | PP. 38 ff., on the growth of the Asita 
8 J. i. 54-5. See Thomas, op. cit., | legend. 


2. Asita.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka Buddhas. 
1M. iii. 70; ApA.i. 107. 


3. Asita.—A garland-maker in the time of Sikhi Buddha. While taking 
a garland to the palace, he saw the Buddha and offered it to him. As 
a result, twenty-five kappas ago he became a king named Dvebhara, 
In the present age he was known as Sukataveliya Thera.’ 


1 Ap.i.217. 


1. Asita Devala,—A sage (7sz). His story is given in the Assaldyana 
Sutta. Once there were seven brahmin sages living in thatched cabins 
in the wilds. They conceived the view that the brahmins are the 
highest class of men and that they alone are the legitimate sons of 
Brahmā. Hearing of this, Asita Devala appeared before their hermitage 
in orange attire, with stout sandals and staff, and shouted for them. 
The brahmins cursed him with the intention of shrivelling him into 
a cinder, but the more they cursed the more comely and handsome 
grew Asita. Feeling that their austerities were evidently fruitless, they 
questioned Asita who urged them to discard their delusion. Having 
learnt his identity, they saluted him and wished to be instructed; Asita 
examined and cross-questioned them about their pretensions regarding 


1 M.ii. 154 ff. 
14 
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their lineage and they could find no answer. They thereupon followed 
his advice and renounced their claims to superiority. 
Buddhaghosa says that Asita Devala was the Bodhisatta.” 
2 MA. ii. 785. 


2. Asita Devala.—More commonly called Kala Devala, probably 
identical with (1) above, and mentioned in the Indriya Jātaka.! He 
was one of the seven chief disciples of the Bodhisatta Sarabhahga and 
lived with many thousand sages in Avanti Dakkhinapatha. He had a 
younger brother Narada, also an ascetic, who lived in Arafijara. When 
Narada became enamoured of a courtesan on the river-bank near 
Aratjara, Kala Devala flew to him, and in due course brought Salissara, 
Mendissara-and Pabbatissara to admonish him. When they, too, failed 
in their efforts to convert Narada, Kala Devala brought the master of all 
sages, Sarabhanga, who with their help persuaded Narada to give up 
his love. 

In this present age Kala Devala became Maha Kaccana.” 

1 J. iii. 463 ff. 2 Ibid.,469. 


Asitañjana.—A city in the Kamsa district in Uttarāpatha and capital 
of King Mahakamsa and the Andhakavenhudasaputta.’ It was also the 
birthplace of the two merchants Tapassu and Bhalluka.’ 

1 J.iv.79; PvA. 111. 2 AA.i. 207. 


Asitañjala.—See Amitañjala. 


Asitābhū.—Wife of Prince Brahmadatta. Her story is given in the 
Asitabhu Jataka. 


Asitabhu Jataka (No. 234).—The Bodhisatta was once a holy ascetic 
living in the Himalaya. At that time the king of Benares, growing 
jealous of his son Prince Brahmadatta, banished both him and his 
wife, Asitabhi, They went to the Himalaya and lived in a hut of 
leaves. One day the prince, becoming enamoured of a Candakinnari, 
followed her, forsaking his wife. Asitabhiti went to the Bodhisatta and, 
having developed various superhuman powers, returned to her hut. 
Brahmadatta, having failed in his quest, returned to the hut where he 
found his wife poised in mid-air uttering songs of joy over her new- 
found freedom. When she left, he lived in solitude till, at his father’s 
death, he succeeded to the throne. 

The story was told in reference to a young girl, the daughter of a 
servitor of the two chief disciples. She was married, but finding her 
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husband neglectful of her, visited the two Chief Disciples. Under their 
instruction she attained the First Fruit of the Path and embraced the 
religious life, ultimately becoming an arahant. 

She was Asitébhii in the previous birth.’ 

The story is referred to in the Vibhanga Commentary’ in connection 
with a King of Benares who, having gone into the forest with his queen 
to eat roast flesh, fell in love with a kinnari and deserted his wife. 
When he returned to his queen he found her flying through the air away 
from him, having developed iddhi powers. A tree-sprite then uttered 
a stanza, citing the example of Asitābhū. 

1 J.ii.229 ff. 2 py. 470. 


Asipattavana.—One of the tortures of purgatory. In the distance the 
grove appears as a Mango grove, and when the inhabitants of purgatory 
enter, wishing to eat the mangoes, leaves which are sharp like swords 
fall on them, cutting off their limbs.’ 

1 Sn. v. 673; SnA., ii. 481. 


Asibandhakaputta.— A gamani (headman). He came to the Buddha 
in the Parileyyaka Mango Grove in Nalandé and asked him various 
questions, recorded in the Samyutta Nikadya.‘ One of these related to 
the custom among the Pacchaébhumaka (Westlander) brahmins (where, 
perhaps, he himself belonged) of lifting a man up when dead and carrying 
him out, calling him by name to speed him heavenward. Surely the 
Buddha who is an arahant, etc., could make the whole world go to heaven 
thus if he chose. To this the Buddha answers no, and explains, by 
various similes, that only a man’s kamma can determine where he will 
be reborn. On another occasion, the Buddha tells him, in answer to a 
question, that the Buddha teaches the Dhamma in full only to certain 
disciples and not to others; just as a farmer sowing seed selects, first the 
best field, then the moderate, and lastly, the field with the worst soil. 

Asibandhakaputta tells the Buddha that, according to Nigantha 
Nataputta,” as a man habitually lives so goes he forth to his destiny. 
The Buddha points out the absurdity of this view and tells him that all 
Tathagatas lay down definite rules for the guidance of their followers, 
so that they may attain development. 

It is recorded® that once, when Nalanda was stricken with famine, 
Asibandhaka visited Nigantha Nataputta, who asks him to go and defeat 
the Buddha in debate. Asibandhaka is at first reluctant, but his teacher 
propounds to him a dilemma to put to the Buddha, and he agrees to go. 
Is it true that the Buddha extols compassion to clansmen ? Why, then, 


1 iv. 312 ff. 2 He is described as a Nigantha-Savaka (S. iv. 317). 
3 Ibid., 322 ff. 
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does the Buddha ask for alms in a place stricken with famine? The 
Buddha's answer is that there are eight ways of injuring clansmen, and 
that begging for alms is not one of them. And Asibandhakaputta, 
pleased with the answer, declares himself to be a follower of the Buddha. 

Asibandhakaputta’s conversation with the Buddha, in which the 
Buddha tells him that only a man’s kamma can determine the state of 
his rebirth, is quoted in the Nettippakarana.* 


4 pp. 45-47. 


Asilakkhana Jataka (No. 126).—In Benares was a brahmin who could 
tell, by smelling them, whether swords were lucky or not. One day, 
while testing a sword, he sneezed and cut off the tip of his nose. The 
king had a false tip made and fastened to his nose so that no one could 
tell the difference. 

The king had a daughter and an adopted nephew, who, when they 
grew up, fell deeply in love with each other. They wished to marry, 
but the king, having other plans, kept them apart. The prince bribed 
an old woman to get his beloved for him. The old woman reported to 
the king that his daughter was under the influence of witchcraft and 
that the only way of curing her was to take her to the cemetery under 
armed escort, where she must be laid on a bed under which was a corpse, 
and there she must be bathed for the purpose of exorcism. 

The prince was to impersonate the corpse, being provided with pepper 
in order that he might sneeze at the right moment; the guard were 
warned that if the exorcism succeeded, the dead body would sneeze, rise 
up and kill the first thing it could lay hold of. The plot succeeded, the 
guard taking to their heels when the prince sneezed. The two lovers 
were married and were forgiven by the king. Later, they became king 
and queen. 

One day the sword-testing brahmin was standing in the sun when the 
false tip of his nose melted and fell off. He stood hanging his head for 
very shame. ‘“‘ Never mind,” laughed the king, “ sneezing is bad for 
some, but good for others. A sneeze lost you your nose, but a sneeze 
won for me both my throne and my queen.” 

The story was related in reference to a brahmin of the kingdom of 
Kosala who tested swords by smelling them. He accepted bribes and 
passed the swords only of those who had won his favour. One day 
an exasperated dealer put pepper on his sword so that when the brahmin 
smelt it he sneezed, slitting his nose. The monks were once talking 
about him when the Buddha entered and told them the story of the past. 

The two brahmins were one and the same man in different births.’ 

1 J.i. 455-8. 
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Asisiikarika Sutta.—Records the incident of Moggallana seeing a Peta 
while on the way, with Lakkhana, from Gijjhakita to Rajagaha. The 
Peta travelled through the air which was bristling with sword blades. 
The swords kept rising and falling directly on his body, while he uttered 
cries of pain.’ 

1 S.ii.257. 


Asiti Nipata.—The twenty-first section of the Jätakatthakathā.* 
1 J. v. 333-511. 


1, Asubha Sutta.—There are four modes of progress with reference to 
a monk who lives contemplating the unloveliness of the body, the re- 
pulsiveness of food, etc. His attainment, however, may be sluggish 
if his five indriyas (of faith, energy, etc.) are dull.’ 


1 A.ii.150f. 


2. Asubha Sutta.—The idea of the foul, if cultivated, leads to great 


profit. 
1 S. v. 132. 


Asubhakammika Tissa Thera.—Referred to in the Majjhima Com- 
mentary’ as an example of a monk in whom lustful desires ceased because 
he dwelt on the Impurities and associated only with worthy friends. He 


was an arahant. 
1 MA. i. 228; J.iii. 5384; see also MT. 401. 


Asura,—In Pali Literature the Asuras are classed among the inferior 
deities together with the supannas, gandhabbas, yakkhas,* garulas and 
nagas." Rebirth as an Asura is considered as one of the four unhappy 
rebirths or evil states (apayd@), the others being niraya, tiracchénayon 
and pettivisaya.’ The fight between the Devas and the Asuras is men- 
tioned even in the oldest books of the Tipitaka and is described in identical 
words in several passages.* A chief or king of the Asuras is often referred 
to as Asurinda,’ several Asuras being credited with the rôle of leader, most 
commonly, however, Vepacitti® and Rahu.’ Besides these we find 


1DA.i. 51. 2 Mil. 117. Asuradhipa; see, ¢.g., J. i. 66 (Asurindena 
3 H.g.,1t.93; J. vi. 595; J.v.186; Pv. | pavitthadevanagaram viya) and J. v. 245, 
iv. 11. | where we are told that from the time he 
4 H.g., D. ii. 285; S. i. 222; iv. 201 ff.; | conquered the Asuras he was called 
v. 447; M. i. 253; A. iv. 432; also | Asuradhipa. 
S. i. 216 ff. 6 H.g., 8.1. 222; iv. 201 ff.; J. i. 205 
5 Sakka was also called Asurinda and | 7 Aii. 17,53; iii.243. 
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Pahārāda° (v.l. Mahābhadda), Sambara’, Verocana,’° Bali,”’ Sucitti® and 
Namuci.* 

The Asuras are spoken of as dwelling in the ocean after having been 
conquered by Vajira-hattha (Indra™) and are called Vasava’s brethren, 
of wondrous powers and of great glory. They were present at the 
preaching of the Maha Samaya Sutta.** Buddhaghosa’® says that they 
were all descendants of an Asura maiden named Sujata. 

There were evidently several classes of Asuras, and two are mentioned 
in the Pitakas, the Kalakafijakas and the Danaveghasas. The Danave- 
ghasas carried bows in their hands.” The Kalakafijakas were of fear- 
some shape, and were considered the lowest among the Asuras.’ 

Once the Asuras dwelt in Tāvatimsa together with the devas. When 
Magha Māņavaka was born as Sakka, he did not relish the idea of sharing 
a kingdom with others, and having made the Asuras drunken, he had 
them hurled by their feet on to the steeps of Sineru. There they 
tumbled into what came to be known as the Asurabhanava, on the lowest 
level of Sineru, equal in extent to Tavatimsa. Here grew the Citta- 
patali tree, and when it blossomed the Asuras knew they were no longer 
in the deva-world. Wishing to regain their kingdom, they climbed 
Sineru, “ like ants going up a pillar.” When the alarm was given, Sakka 
went out to give battle to them in the ocean, but being worsted in the 
fight, he fled in his Vejayantaratha. Fearing that his chariot hurt the 
young Garulas, he had it turned back. The Asuras, thinking that Sakka 
had obtained reinforcements, turned and fled right into the Asurabhavana. 
Sakka went back to his city and in that moment of victory, the Vejayanta- 
pasdda sprang up from the ground. To prevent the Asuras from coming 
back again, Sakka set up as guard in five places Nagas, Garulas, Kum- 
bhandas, Yakkhas and the Four Great Kings. Everywhere were images 
of Indra bearing the thunderbolt in his hand.”° 

The Asuras are sometimes called Pubbadeva” and their kingdom is 
10,000 leagues in extent.” 


8 A.iv. 197, 200. 19 D, iii. 7; see also s.v. Kālañkajaka 


° S.i. 227. 
10 S.i. 225; probably another name for 
Rāhu (see DA. ii. 689). 


1 D.ii. 259. 

12 Ibid. 13 Ibid. 

14 Elsewhere (J. v. 139) called Asurap- 
pamaddana. 


15 See DA. ii. 689. 

16 This cannot be the Sujātā, Vepa- 
citti’s daughter, whom Sakka married 
(J.i. 205-6). See also Danava. 

17 See sw. 18 D.ii. 259. 


and Vepacitti. 

20 J, i. 202-4; DhA.i.272-80; the same 
story, differing slightly in details, is found 
in SnA. 484-5. There itis said that when 
Sakka was born among them, the Asuras 
received him with great cordiality; see 
also the various incidents of the Asura war 
mentioned in the Samyutta Nikàya I. 
216 ff. 

21 Sn A. 484, 

22 Ibid., 485; elsewhere, in the same 
page, itis given as 100,000 leagues, 


sett tele tae? 
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In Buddhaghosa’s time, the bygone lustre of the word Asura (as equiva- 
lent to Ahura) seems to have faded. His explanation™ of the name is 
interesting. When Sakka was born with his followers in the Asura-world 
(which later became Tavatimsa) the Asuras prepared a drink called 
gandapana. Sakka warned his companions not to drink it, but the Asuras 
became drunk and were thrown down Sineru. Halfway down they 
regained consciousness and made a vow never to drink intoxicants (surd) 
again; hence their name Asura. 

The Anguttara Commentary™ defines Asura as bibhaccha, awful, vile. 
They had a drum called Alambara (q.v.), made of a crab’s claw. They 
left it behind in their flight from Sakka, and since then Sakka has the use 
of it. 

23 §A.i. 260. *4 11. 526. 25 J. ii. 344. 


Asura Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Catukka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya. It consists of ten suttas containing the classification 
of four kinds of individuals to be found in the world, with more or less 
detailed descriptions of them.’ 

1 A.ii. 91-101, 


Asura Sutta.—The first of the Asura Vagga. Four individuals exist 
in the world: the asura (a) with a retinue of asuras, (b) with a retinue of 
devas; the deva (a) with a retinue of devas, (b) with a retinue of asuras. 
The first is himself immoral, as is his company, and so on correspondingly 


with the others.? 
1 Avii. 91, 


Asurinda (Asurindaka) Sutta.—Recounts an interview between the 
Buddha and Asurinda Bharadvaja in Veluvana. When Asurinda heard 
that Bharadvaja (probably the chief of the clan) had entered the Order, 
he was greatly vexed, and going up to the Buddha he abused him. The 
Buddha remaining silent, Asurinda thought that he acknowledged defeat. 
But the Buddha enlightened him, saying that the worse of the two is he 
who, when reviled, reviles back; he who does not so revile wins a twofold 
victory: he seeks the good both of himself and of the other.’ 

1 §.i.163f£.; SA.i.178. 


Asurindaka Bharadvaja.—One of the Bharadvajas, His interview with 
the Buddha is described above, in the Asurinda Sutta. He was the third 
of the Bharadvaja brothers, all of whom eventually became followers of 
the Buddha.* “ The name (demon-chief) is so pagan for a brahmin ” 

1 MA. ii. 808. 
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says Mrs. Rhys Davids,” and “the Buddha’s reply so suggestive of 
Sakka’s (in Samyutta i, 221) that a bifurcated or transferred legend seems 


fairly plausible.” 
2 KS.i. 203, n. 2. 


Asela,—Son of Mutasiva, and youngest brother of Devanampiyatissa. 
When the two Damilas, Sena and Guttaka, conquered Siratissa and 
captured the throne, Asela defeated them and reigned in Anuridhapura 
for ten years (155-145 B.c.).* He was ultimately conquered by Elara.” 

Asela was one of nine brothers, the others being Abhaya, Devanampi- 
yatissa, Uttiya, Mahadsiva, Mahanaga, Mattabhaya, Siratissa and Kīra. 

He built a cetiya in the Asokamdalaka.* 


2 Mhv. xxi. 13. 


1 Mhv. xxi. 11; Cv. Ixxxii. 20; Epy. | 
3 MT. 303. 


Zeyl. iii., Introd., p. 5, n. 1. 4 Ibid., 253. 


1. Asoka.—King of Magadha. He was the son of Bindusāra. Bindu- 
sāra had sixteen wives who bore him 101 sons. The Pāli Chronicles 
(Dipavamsa and Mahāvamsa)* mention only three of the sons, viz. Sumana 
(Susīma according to the northern legends) the eldest, Asoka, and Tissa 
(uterine brother of Asoka) the youngest. The Mahāvamsa Tīka? gives 
the name of his mother as Dhamma and calls her Aggamahesi (Bindu- 
sara’s chief queen); she belonged to the Moriyavamsa. The preceptor 
of Dhamma’s family was an Ajivaka called Janasana.° 

In his youth Asoka was appointed Governor of Avanti with his capital 
at Ujjeni.* When Bindusara lay on his death-bed, Asoka left Ujjeni 
and came to Pataliputta where he made himself master of the city and 
possessor of the throne. He is stated in the Mahdvamsa’ to have killed 
all his brothers except Tissa that he might accomplish his purpose, and 
to have been called Candasoka on account of this outrage. It is impos- 
sible to say how much truth there is in this account of the accession. 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts seem to indicate that he had numerous brothers, 
sisters and relations alive at the time they were written in Pataliputta 


1 The chief Pali sources of information 
regarding Asoka are Dipavamsa (chaps. 
i., V., Vi., vii., xi., etc.), Mahavamsa (v., 
xi.,xx.,etc.), Samantapasadika (pp.35 ff.). 
Other sources are the Divyavadana pas- 
sim, and the Avadanasataka ii. 200 ff. 
For an exhaustive discussion of the 
sources and their contents see Prszlyski, 
La Légende de l’ Empereur Asoka. 

2 p. 125; Mbv. 98. In the northern 


tradition (e.g., Aśokāvadānamālā) she is 
called Subhadrangi, daughter of a 
brahmin of Campa. 

8 Which probably explains Asoka’s 
earlier patronage of the Ajivakas. 

4 The Divy. says he was in Takkasila 


| with headquarters in Uttarapatha, where 


he superseded Susima and quelled a re- 


| bellion. 


5 v.20; Mbv. 98. € Mhv. v. 189. 
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and other towns.’ His brother Tissa he appointed as his upardja,* but 
Tissa (g.v.) became a religious devotee attaining arahantship. The 
Theragatha Commentary’ refers to another younger brother of Asoka, 
Vitasoka, who also became an arahant. 

Asoka had several wives. His first wife was the daughter of a merchant 
of Vedisagiri, whom he met when stopping at the merchant’s house on his 
way to Ujjeni.*° Her name was Devi, also called Vedisa-Mahadevi, and 
she was a Sakyan, descended from a Sakyan family who migrated to 
Vedisa to escape from,Vididabha."’ Of Devi were born a son Mahinda, 
and a daughter Sanghamitta, who became the wife of Aggibrahma and 
mother of Sumana, Devi evidently did not follow Asoka to Pataliputta, 
for his aggamahesi there was Asandhamitté.” Asandhamitta died in the 
thirtieth year of Asoka’s reign, and four years later he raised Tissa- 
rakkhā to the rank of queen.” 

According to Mahivamsa,™ Asoka’s accession was 218 years after the 
Buddha’s death and his coronation was four years later. The chronicles”? 
contain various stories of his miraculous powers. His command spread 
a yojana into the air and a yojana under the earth. The devas supplied 
him daily with water from the Anotatta Lake and with other luxuries 
from elsewhere. Yakkhas, Nagas and even mice and karavika birds 
ministered to his comfort, and thoughtful animals came and died outside 
his kitchen in order to provide him with food. 

At first Asoka maintained the alms instituted by his father, but soon, 
being disappointed in the recipients, he began looking out for holy men. 
It was then that he saw from his window, his nephew, the young novice 
Nigrodha. Owing to their friendship in a past birth,’® Asoka was at once 
drawn to him and invited him into the palace. Nigrodha preached to 
him the Appamddavagga and the king was greatly pleased. He ceased 
his benefactions to other religious orders and transferred his patronage 
to Nigrodha and members of the Buddhist Order. His wealth, which, 
according to the Samantapdsadika (i. 52), amounted to 500,000 pieces 


* See Mookherji, Asoka, pp. 3-6. Kunala’s mother. Besides the children 

8 Mhv. v. 33. | mentioned above, names of others are 

°’ i. 295 f. The northern works give | given: Jalauka, Carumati (Mookherji, 
quite a different account of his brothers. | p. 9). 


See Mookherji, p. 6. 14 v, 21, 22. 15 Ibid., 22 fi. 
10 Mhv. xiii. 8 ff. | 16 Asoka, Devanampiyatissa and Ni- 
11 Mbv., pp. 98, 116. grodha had been brothers, traders’ in 
12 Mhv. v. 85. honey, and they gave honey to a Pacceka 





13 Tbid.,xx.1l-3. The Allahabad Pillar | Buddha. Asandhamittā had been the 
Inscription mentions another queen, | maiden who showed the honey-shop to the 
Karuvaki, mother of Tivara. The Divy. | Pacceka Buddha. The story is given in 
(chap. xxvii.) gives another, Padmavati, | Mhv. v. 49 ff. 
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daily, he now spent in doing acts of piety—giving 100,000 to Nigrodha 
to be used in any manner he wished, a like sum for the offering of 
perfumes and flowers at the Buddha’s shrines, 100,000 for the preaching 
of the Dhamma, 100,000 for the provision of comforts for members of 
the Order, and the remainder for medicines for the sick. To Nigrodha, 
in addition to other gifts, he sent sets of robes three times each day, 
placing them on the back of an elephant, adorned by festoons of flowers. 
Nigrodha gave these robes to other monks.” 

Having learnt from Moggaliputta-Tissa that there were 84,000 sections 
of the Dhamma, he built in various towns an equal number of viharas, 
and in Pataliputta he erected the Asokarama. With the aid of the Naga 
king Mahakala, he created a life-size figure of the Buddha, to which he 
made great offerings. 

His two children, Mahinda and Sanghamitta, aged respectively twenty 
and eighteen, he ordained under Moggaliputta-Tissa and Dhammapala, 
in the sixth year of his reign.** This raised him from a paccaddyaka to 
a sdsanadayadin. 

In order to purge the Order of undesirable monks and heretical 
doctrines, Moggaliputta-Tissa held the Third Council under the king’s 
patronage. It is said that the pious monks refused to hold the uposatha 
with those they considered unworthy. The king, desirous of bringing 
about unity in the Sangha, sent a minister to restore amity, but the 
minister, misunderstanding his orders, beheaded many holy monks, being 
at last stopped by the king’s brother Tissa, who was then a monk.” 

At the conclusion of the Council, held in the seventeenth year of his 
reign,” Asoka sent forth theras to propagate the Buddha’s religion: 
Majjhantika to Kasmira and Gandhara, Mahadeva to Mahisamandala, 
Rakkhita to Vanavasa, Yona Dhammarakkhita to Aparantaka, Maharak- 
khita to Yona, Majjhima to the Himalaya country and Sona and Uttara 
to Suvannabhumi ; Mahinda with Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala and Bhad- 
dasala he sent to Lanka.” In the eighteenth year of his reign he sent 
to Lanka, at Devanampiyatissa’s request, Sanghamitta, with a branch 
of the great Bodhi Tree at Buddhagaya.” A little earlier he had sent 
by his grandson Sumana, some relics of the Buddha and the Buddha’s 
alms-bowl to be deposited in the thiipas of Lanka.” 


17 MA. ii. 931. these missions and identification of the 
18 [bid.,v. 197, 209. | places mentioned, see under the different 
19 Tbhid., vs. 240 ff. names; this list appears also in the 


20 Tbid., 280; in the northern texts | Samantapdsadika, where further interest- 
Moggaliputta-Tissa’s name is given as | ing details are given. For a discussion 
Upagupta. It was for this Council that | on them see Mookherji, pp. 33 ff. 
the Kathavatthu (q.v.) was written. 22 Mhvy. xx. 1. 

21 Ibid., xii. 1-8. For particulars of 23 Ibid., xvii. 10 fi. 
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Asoka reigned for thirty-seven years. In his later life he came to 
be called Dhammasoka on account of his pious deeds.2> The Dīpavamsa 
gives his name in several places as Piyadassi.° 

The Chronicles state that Asoka and Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon 
had been friends—though they had never seen each other—even before 
Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon. Tissa had sent him, as a friendly gesture, 
various gifts, and Asoka had returned the courtesy. He sent an embassy 
of his chosen ministers, bearing gifts marvellous in splendour, that Tissa 
might go through a second coronation ceremony, and the messengers 
were directed to give this special message to the king: “I have taken 
refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha and declared myself a 
follower of the religion of the Sakyaputta. Seek then, even thou, oh 
best of men, converting thy mind with believing heart, refuge in these 
best of gems,’’’ 

The Milindapafiha® mentions an encounter of Asoka with a courtesan 
of Pataliputta, Bindumati, who, in order to show the king the power of 
an Act of Truth, made the waters of the Ganges to flow back. According 
to the Petavatthu Atthakatha” there was a king of Surattha, called 
Pingala, who used to visit Asoka in order to give him counsel. Perhaps 
he was an old friend or tutor of the king. 

Asoka is called a dipacakkavatti as opposed to padesarajas like Bim- 


bisāra and Pasenadi.” 
2t Ibid., xx. 6. 25 Ibid., v.189. | kings in Ceylon: Vañkanāsika Tissa, 
% E.g., vi. l, 2, 25. The title Devä- | Gajabāhukagāminīi and Mahallaka-Nāga 
nampiya used by Asoka in his inscrip- | (Ep. Zeyl. i. 60. f). 
tions was also used by Tissa, Asoka’s con- | 27 Mhv. xi. 18-36. 
temporary in Ceylon, and by Asoka’s | 28 p, 121. 
grandson Dasaratha (Nāgarjuniī Hill Cave 29 244 ff, 
Inscription). It was used also by other | 30 Sp. ii. 309. 


2, Asoka.—See Käläsoka. 
3. Asoka.—See Vitasoka. 


4, Asoka,—A brahmin in the time of Kassapa Buddha. He provided 
eight meals daily for the monks and entrusted the distribution of them 
to his serving-woman Birani (q.v.).* 


1 Mbv. xxvii. 11, 


5. Asoka,—Attendant to Vipassi Buddha.’ He was once ill and was 
cured by a doctor who, in this age, was Tikiechaka (Tekicchakani) Thera.” 


1 Ji. 41; Bu. xx. 28, 2 Ap.i. 190; ThagA. i. 442. 
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6. Asoka.—The chief disciple of the future Buddha Metteyya.’ Ac- 
cording to the Mahdvamsa’ he should be identified with Dutthagamani. 


1 Anagatavamsa. v. 97. 2 xxxii, 8l. 


7. Asoka.—A monk of Ñātikā. Once when the Buddha was staying 
at Ñātikā in the Giñjakāvasatha, Ānanda mentions to the Buddha that 
Asoka Thera had died, and asks where he had gone. The Buddha tells 
him that Asoka was an arahant and had realised Nibbana.’ 


1 §.i. 358. 
8. Asoka.—See Anoma (7). 


9. Asoka.—A mountain near Himava, There, in the time of Sumedha 
Buddha, Vissakamma built a hermitage.* 


1 Ap. ii. 342. 


Asokaptjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
the king’s park-keeper in Tivarā and offered an Asoka flower to the 
Buddha Paduma. Seventy kappas ago he became king sixteen times 


under the name Aruņañjaha.! 
1 Ap.i. 199. 


Asokamalaka.—One of the spots in the Mahasagara garden, north 
of the Nagamalaka, where the Buddha Kassapa preached to the assembled 
populace on his visit to Ceylon. Four thousand people were converted.’ 
Later King Asela erected a cetiya there.” 

1 Mhv. xv. 153 ff. 2 MT.253. 


Asokamala.—The wife of Prince Sali. She was a canddla woman of 
exceedingly great beauty, and the prince married her, thus renouncing 
his right to the throne." The two had been husband and wife, named 
Tissa and Naga, in a previous existence and had lived in Mundaganga 
in Ceylon. One day the husband received a pig from a hunter in pay- 
ment of some smith’s work he had done. Having prepared the animal 
for food, he expressed the wish that eight holy monks might come to 
accept alms from him. His wife joining him in this wish, they decorated 
the house, prepared eight seats, strewed the village path with sand and 
awaited the guests. Dhammadinna Thera of Piyanhgudipa, having 
divined the man’s wish, came to the village with seven colleagues. After 
they had eaten, they gave thanks and went away. The man was born as 


Mhyv. xxiii. 2-4. 
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Sali the son of Dutthagamani, but his wife was born as a canddla as 
punishment for an offence in another existence. She had been the 
youngest of seven daughters of a carpenter and was one day scolded by 
her mother for untidiness. In anger she used to her mother the same 
abusive terms as had been hurled at her. This undutiful behaviour 
caused her to be born as the daughter of a candala.? 

2 MT. 606 f. 


1. Asokā.—A nun of Ñātikā. When Ananda announces her death to 
the Buddha at Ñātikā in the Gifijakavasatha, and inquires where she 
had been born, the Buddha says that she had been reborn spontaneously 
in the Suddhavasa, there to pass away, destined never to return.’ 

1 §. v. 358. 


2. Asoka,—One of the two chief women disciples of Mangala Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. iv. 24; J.i. 34. 


Asokarama.—A monastery in Pataliputta, built by Asoka and finished 
in three years. It was there that the king’s brother Tissa was ordained. 
When the monks had refused for seven years to hold the uposatha 
ceremony, Asoka sent his minister to summon them to the Asokārāma. 
There the misguided minister beheaded several theras who refused to 
obey his orders. It was there that Moggaliputta Tissa held the Third 
Council and made a compilation of the Dhamma.’ 

Asoka used to feed 60,000 monks daily at the Asokarama. 

On the day of the foundation of the Maha Thipa in Anuradhapura, 
sixty thousand monks under Mittinna came from Asokarama.’ There, 
too, lived Dhammarakkhita, the teacher of Nagasena.® 

Indagutta Thera was appointed by the king to superintend the building 
of the vihara.* 

It was from Asokarama that Mahinda set out on his mission to Ceylon.° 


1 Mhv. v. 80, 163, 174, 236, 276. | % Mil. 16-18. 
2 Ibid., xxix. 36. | 4 Sp. i. 48-9. 5 Ibid., 69. 


Assa Sutta.—Once Assa, the “ Jockey ” (assãroha) of Rājagaha came 
to the Buddha to ask if it were true that a horse-trainer, if he exerted 
himself in the performance of his duties, would be born among the 
Sarañjita devas ? The Buddha tells him that such a view is a perverted 
one and that its result is rebirth either in purgatory or as an animal. 
Assa expresses his consternation and declares himself thenceforth a 


follower of the Buddha. 
1 S. iv. 310. 
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1. Assaka.—A king mentioned in the Nima Jdtaka, in a list of kings, 
such as Dudipa, Sagara, Sela, etc., who, in spite of all their great sacrifices, 
were not able to go beyond the Peta-world.* 

1 J. vi. 99. 


2. Assaka.—King of Potali in the kingdom of Kasi, His queen consort 
Ubbari was very dear to him, and when she died he was plunged into 
grief. He put her corpse in a coffin, placed it under his bed and lay 
thereon, starving for seven days. The Bodhisatta was then an ascetic 
in the Himalaya, and just at this time he visited Potali. There, in the 
royal park, the king came to see him because he was told that the ascetic 
would show him Ubbari. The Bodhisatta showed him Ubbari now 
reborn as a dung-worm in the park, because, being intoxicated with her 
own beauty, she had done no good deeds. Seeing the king incredulous, 
the ascetic made her speak, and she declared that she cared much more 
for the dung-worm, who was now her mate, than for Assaka who had 
been her husband in her previous life. Assaka went back to the palace, 
had the body disposed of, married another queen and lived righteously.’ 

1 J.ii. 155-8. 


3. Assaka,—King of Potanagara in the Assaka country, soon after the 
Buddha’s death. He was the father of Sujata and had two wives. He 
bequeathed his kingdom to the son of the younger wife.’ 


See also Aruna (2). 
1 VvA. 259-60. 


4. Assaka,—The country of Assaka is one of the sixteen Mahdjana- 
padas mentioned in the Anguttara Nikadya.* It does not, however, occur 
in the list of twelve countries given in the Janavasabha Sutta.? The 
Assakas are said to have had settlements on the Godavari, and Bavari’s 
hermitage” was in their territory, in close proximity to the Alaka or 
Mulaka (the district round Paithan).* 

The country is mentioned with Avanti’ in the same way as Anga with 
Magadha, and its position in the list between Sirasena and Avanti makes 
it probable that when the list was drawn up, its position was immediately 
to the north-west of Avanti. It is probable, in that case, that the 
Godavari settlement, in the Dakkhinapatha, was a later colony. 

In the Assaka Jataka® mention is made of a king Assaka whose realm 
was in the kingdom of Kasi, It is significant, in this connection, that the 

1 A.i. 213; iv. 252, 256, 260. | 4 Law, Early Geography, 21. 


2 gu. 5 J. v. 317. 
3 Sn. v. 977. 8 Jbid., ii. 155. 
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capital of Assaka, variously called Potana’ or Potali,® is not mentioned 
in the reference to the Godavari. 

According to the Culla Kalinga Jataka,’ at one time the King of 
Assaka (Aruna) accepted the challenge of King Kalinga of Dantapura 
to war, and defeated him. Later Assaka married Kalinga’s daughter 
and the relations between the two countries were amicable. In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela it is related that Kharavela, 
regardless of King Satakarni, sent a large army to the west (pachime 
disam) to strike terror into Assaka (or Asika) nagara. Law” thinks that 
the Assaka of the Culla Kalinga Jataka, the Asikanagara of the Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription and the Assaka of the Sutta Nipata are one and the 
same place. This would probably be correct if Potana and Potali were 
regarded as two different cities, capitals of two different settlements 
having the same name. 

Sanskrit authors speak of both Asmaka and Aévaka. It is not possible 
to say whether these represent two distinct tribes or whether they are 
variant names for the same people. Asanga mentions Asmaka in his 
Sutralankara as a territory on the basin of the Indus. This would make 
it identical with the Assakenus of Greek writers, that is to the east of 
the Sarasvati, about twenty-five miles from the sea on the Swat valley. 
Panini mentions the Asmakas.* The Markandeya Purana and the 
Brhat Samhita place Assaka to the north-west. The Assaka capital, 
Potana, it has been suggested, is the Paudanya of the Mahabharata.” 
In the Commentary to Kautilya’s Arthasasta, Bhattasvami identifies 
Asmaka with Maharastra.” 

Soon after the Buddha’s death, a King Assaka was the ruler of Potali, 
and he and his son Siijjata were converted by Maha Kaceana,* 

In the time of King Renu, the Assaka king of Potana was Brahma- 
datta.”° 

In the Buddha’s time the Assaka king is described as an Andhaka- 


raja. He took a thousand for the plot of land sold for Bavari’s hermit- 
16 


age 
? H.g., D.ii. 235; J.iii.3. 121,77, 47. 
8 Fig., J.ii. 155. 13 Law, op. cit., 22. 
® Thid., iii. 3-5. 14 VvA. 259-67. 
10 Op. cit., p. 21. 15 D.ii. 236. 
1 iv, 173. 16 SnA. ii. 581. 


Assaka Jataka (No. 207).—The story of King Assaka (2). It-was 
related to a monk who was distracted by the recollection of a former 
wife. He was Assaka in the previous birth.’ 

1 J.ii. 158. 


224 [ Assakanna 


Assakanna.—One of the mountains round Sineru.’ It is higher than 
Vinataka, and between these two flows the Sidantara Samudda.’ 


1 SnA. ii. 443; Sp. i. 119. 2 J. vi. 125. 


Assagutta Thera.—A dweller in the Vattaniya hermitage. Nagasena’s 
teacher sent him to Assagutta to spend the rainy season with him. 
There was an old woman, a devout follower of the Faith, who had for 
thirty years or more looked after Assagutta; it was while preaching to 
her that Nagasena became a Sotapanna.’ 

When Nagasena had completed his course, Assagutta sent him on to 
Pataliputta to Dhammarakkhita.’ It was Assagutta who interceded 
with Sakka to persuade Mahasena to leave the deva-world and be born 
in the world of men as Nagasena. He was evidently the leader of the 
Sangha at the time, for it was he who summoned an assembly at Yugan- 
dhara to discuss the danger caused by Milinda’s controversies.* In the 
Commentaries* he is quoted as an example of a kalydnamitta, full of 
compassion, association with whom leads to the destruction of ill-will. 


1 She, too, became a sotapanna (Mil. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid., 6. 
16). 4 DA.ii. 779; AA.i.28; VibhA. 272. 


1. Assaji Thera.—The fifth of the Pañcavaggiya monks. When the 
Buddha preached the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, he was the last 
in whom dawned the eye of Truth, and the Buddha had to discourse to 
him and to Mahānāma while their three colleagues went for alms.* He 
became an arahant, together with the others, at the preaching of the 
Anattalakkhana Kutta.’ He was responsible for the conversion of 
Sāriputta and Moggallana. Sdriputta, in the course of his wanderings 
in search of Eternal Truth, saw Assaji begging for alms in Rajagaha, 
and being pleased with his demeanour, followed him till he had finished 
his round. Finding a suitable opportunity, Sariputta asked Assaji 
about his teacher and the doctrines he followed. Assaji was at first 
reluctant to preach to him, because, as he said, he was but young in the 
Order. But Sariputta urged him to say what he knew, and the stanza 
which Assaji uttered then, has, ever since, been famous, as representing 
the keynote of the Buddha’s teaching: 


* ye dhamma hetuppabhava tesam hetum Tathagato dha 
tesañ ca yo nirodho, evamvadt Mahadsamano.”’ 


1 Vin.i. 13. He became a sotapanna on the fourth day of the quarter (AA. i. 84). 
2 Vin. i. 14; J.i. 82. 
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Säriputta immediately understood and hurried to give the glad tidings 
to Moggallāna that he had succeeded in his quest.? 

Sāriputta held Assaji in the highest veneration, and we are told that 
from the day of this first meeting, in whatever quarter he’ heard that 
Assaji was staying, in that direction he would extend his clasped hands 
in an attitude of reverent supplication, and in that direction he would 
turn his head when he lay down to sleep.‘ 

One day when Assaji was going about in Vesali for alms, the Nigantha 
Saceaka, who was wandering about in search of disputants to conquer, 
saw him, and questioned him regarding the Buddha’s teaching because 
he was a well-known disciple (#dtafiiatara-sévaka). Assaji gave him a 
summary of the doctrine contained in the Anattalakkhana Sutta. 
Feeling sure that he could refute these views attributed to the Buddha, 
Saccaka went with a large concourse of Liechavis to the Buddha and 
questioned him. This was the occasion for the preaching of the Céula- 
Saccaka Sutta.” The Commentary’® tells us that Assaji decided on this 
method of exposition because he did not wish to leave Saccaka any 
loophole for contentious questioning. The Samyutta Nikdya’ records 
a visit paid by the Buddha to Assaji as he lay grievously sick in Kassa- 
parama near Rajagaha. He tells the Buddha that he cannot enter into 
jhana because of his difficulty in breathing and that he cannot win 
balance of mind. The Buddha encourages him and asks him to dwell 
on thoughts of impermanence and non-self. 


3 Vin.i. 30 ff.; the incident is related in 4 DhA. iv. 150-1. 5 M. i. 227 ff. 
the DhA (i. 75 ff.) with slight variations as 8 MA. i, 452. 
to detail. 7 S. iii. 124 ff. 


2. Assajii—One of the leaders of the Assaji-Punabbasuka (q.v.), the 
other being Punabbasu. He was one of the Chabbaggiya, the others 
being Mettiya, Bhummajaka, Panduka and Lohitaka.' 


1 J.ii. 387; MA. ii. 668. 


Assaji Sutta.—Records the incident, mentioned above, of the Buddha’s 
visit to Assaji (1).* 
1 S. iii.124-6. 


Assaji-Punabbasukā.—The followers of Assaji and Punabbasu. They 
lived in Kitagiri, between Savatthi and Alavi, and were guilty of various 
evil pract +s. They used to grow flowers, make wreaths and garlands, 
and send them to girls and women of respectable families and also to 
slave girls, to lie with such women, and disregard the precepts regarding 

15 
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the eating of food at the wrong time, using perfumes, visiting shows, 
singing and playing games of various sorts." Their abandoned ways of 
life won popularity for them, and virtuous monks, who did not belong 
to their group, were not welcomed by the people of the neighbourhood. 

The Buddha heard of their nefarious doings from a monk who had been 
sojourning in the district, and having convened a meeting of the Sangha, 
sent Sariputta and Moggallana, together with a number of other monks, 
(for the recalcitrants were passionate and violent), to carry out the 
Pabbajaniyakamma (Act of Banishment) against them. The deputation 
of the Sangha went to Kitagiri and made an order that the Assaji- 
Punabbasuka should no longer dwell there, but the latter, instead of 
obeying the injunction, abused the monks, accusing them of partiality, 
and not only departed from Kitagiri, but also left the Order. When the 
matter was reported to the Buddha he had the Pabbajantyakamma re- 
voked (“‘ because it had served no purpose ’’).” 

In the Dhammapada Commentary’ we are told that Assaji and Punab- 
basu had originally been disciples of Sariputta and Moggallana, and that 
when the two Aggasavakas admonished them and their followers on the 
wickedness of their conduct, some of them reformed themselves and a 
few retired to the householder’s life. 

The Assaji-Punabbasukas seem to have had a special dislike for 
Sariputta and Moggallana. Once the Buddha, on his way somewhere 
from Savatthi, accompanied by Sariputta, Moggallana and five hundred 
others, sent word to the Assaji-Punabbasukas to prepare sleeping places 
for them. They sent answer that the Buddha was very welcome, but 
not Sariputta and Moggallana, because “‘ they were men of sinful desires 
and influenced by such desires.’’* 

But elsewhere” even the Buddha is represented as having been lightly 
regarded by them. When it was reported to them that the Buddha lived 
on only one meal a day and found that it made him well and healthy, 
their reply was that they themselves ate in the evening and the early 
morning and at noon and outside prescribed hours, and that they found 
this quite agreeable and saw no reason for changing their mode of life. It 
is true, however, that even on this occasion when the Buddha sent for 
them, they came dutifully and listened patiently to his admonition 
on the necessity of implicit obedience to a teacher in whom they had 
faith, and we are told that they were “even gladdened in their hearts ”’ 
after hearing the Buddha. There is, however, no evidence that they 
reformed after hearing him. 

1 They violated eighteen precepts (Sp. 3 ii, 109. 

iii. 625). 4 Vin.ii. 171. 


2 Vin. ii. 9-13, 14, 15. | Katagiri Sutta (M. i. 473 ff.). 
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In the Commentaries® the Assaji-Punabbasuka are mentioned as an 
example of those who paid no heed to precepts great or small, which 
they had undertaken to observe. 

The Samantapdsadika’ mentions that Kitagiri was chosen by them as 
residence because it was watered by both monsoons, produced three 
crops, and had suitable sites for buildings. 

They were five hundred in number. 


ê k.g., DA. ii. 525. 7 iii. 6l4. 


Assaji-Punabbasuka-Vatthu.—The story of the visit of the Aggasā- 
vakas to the Assaji-Punabbasuka, mentioned above.* 


1 DhA. ii. 108-10. 


Assatara.—A tribe of Nagas present at the preaching of the Maha- 
samaya Sutta. Buddhaghosa’ says they lived at the foot of Sineru 
and were so powerful that they could resist even the Supannas.’ 

They were among the Nagas assembled by Dhatarattha to help him in 
winning Samuddaja.® They are always mentioned with the Kambala 
Nagas. 

1 D. ii. 259. 2 DA. ii. 688. 3 J. vi. 165. 


Assapala.—The second son of King Esukari’s chaplain. He was born 
in the world of men at Sakka’s request. His father had him brought up 
among the keepers of horses (assapala) so that he might not wish to 
renounce the world. His brothers were Hatthipala, Gopala and Ajapala. 
He followed Hatthipala into the ascetic life and lived on the banks of the 
Ganges." 

He was Sariputta in the present age.” 


1 J. iv. 476 ff. 2 Ibid., 491. 


Assapura.—A city in the kingdom of Anga. It was here that the 
Maha Assapura and Cila Assapura Suttas were preached by the Buddha.* 

According to the Cetiya Jataka, Assapura was built by the second of 
the five sons ot King Upaeara of Ceti, on the spot where he saw a pure 
white horse. It lay to the south of Sotthivati, Upacara’s capital.? 


1M. i. 271 ff.; ibid., 281 ff.; MA. i. 483. 2 J. iii. 460. 


Assapura Suttas.—See Maha Assapura and Cula Assapura. 


228 [ Assamandala 


1. Assamandala.—A ford on the Mahavalukaganga in Ceylon.’ Geiger 
refers to a legend which connects this with Kacchakatittha, in which case 
it should be near the Mahagantota, east of Polonnaruva.? 


1 Cv. lxxii. 27. 2 Cv. Trs. ii. 321, n. 5. 


2. Assamandala.—One of the spots included in the area marked off by 
Devanampiyatissa for the Sima of the Mahavihara.’ 


1 Mv. xv. 15 in Appendix B to Geiger’s Edition. 


Assamukha,—One of the four rivers that flow out of the Anotatta Lake. 
Many horses are found on its banks,’ 


1 §nA.ii. 438; UdA. 301. 


Assalayana.—A young brahmin, sixteen years old, of Savatthi, very 
learned in the Vedas and allied subjects. Five hundred brahmins staying 
in the city asked him to hold a discussion with the Buddha and refute his 
views. He agreed only after repeated requests, because, he said, Gotama 
was a thinker with views of his own and, therefore, difficult to defeat in 
controversy. He visits the Buddha and asks what he has to say con- 
cerning the claims of the brahmins to be the only superior class, the legiti- 
mate sons of Brahma. The Buddha points out to him that such preten- 
sions are baseless, and that virtue, which alone leads to purity, can be 
cultivated by any of the four classes. Assalayana sits silent and upset 
at the end of the discourse, but when the Buddha relates to him a story of 
the past where Asita Devala had defeated brahmins who held these same 
views, Assalayana feels relieved and expresses his admiration of the Bud- 
dha’s exposition. He declares himself a follower of the Buddha. 
Buddhaghosa* tells us further that Assalāyana became a devoted follower 
of the faith and built a cetiya in his own residence for worship, and that all 
his descendants, down to Buddhaghosa’s day, built similar cetiyas in their 
houses. 

Assalayana is probably to be identified with the father of Mahakotthita, 
(q.v.), bis wife being Candavati. There is, however, one difficulty connected 
with this theory: Mahakotthita says that he was won over to the faith 
after hearing the same sermon of the Buddha as converted his father 
(yada me pitaram Buddho vinayt sabbasuddhiya).’ It is unlikely, if the 
identification be correct, that this refers to the Assalayana Sutta, because 
at the time of that Sutta, Assalayana was only sixteen years old; but there 
exists no record of any other sutta preached to Assalayana, dealing with 
“ sabbasuddhi.” 

1 M. ii. 147 fi. 2 MA. ii. 785. 3 ThagA.i. 31; Ap. ii. 480. 
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Assaléyana’s name occurs in a list of eminent brahmins found in the 
Sutta-Nipdta Commentary.‘ 
4c 372. 


Assalayana Sutta.— Records the conversation between the Buddha and 
Assalayana when the latter went to visit him.’ 


1M. ii. 147 ff. 


Assérama.—The place of death of Sikhi Buddha.’ The Buddhavamsa? 
calls it Dussérama. 


1 Bud. 204. 2 Bu. xxi. 28. 


Assaroha.—Probably a nickname for the horse-trainer whose visit to the 
Buddha is recorded in the Assa Sutta. He is described as a gdmani (head 
man of a village).’ 

1 §. iv. 310. 


Assasa Sutta.—A conversation between Sariputta and the Paribbajaka 
Jambukhadaka as to what constitutes comfort (assdsa) and how it might 


be won. 
1S. iv. 254. 


Assu Sutta.—Preached at Savatthi. The tears shed by a person faring 
in Samsara, as a result of various sorrows, are greater in quantity than 
the waters of the four oceans. One should therefore feel repulsion for 
all things of this world.’ 

1 §. ii. 179-80. 


Assutavata Sutta.—The untaught might well be repelled by the body, 
seeing its decay, but not by the mind or consciousness, which is like a 
monkey letting go of one thing only to grasp another. The well-taught 
disciple is repelled not only by the body but by all the khandhas and 
wishes to be free from them.’ 

1 S.iv. 94. 


Assutava Sutta.—From the adjusted friction of two sticks fire is born; 
if there is no friction there is no fire. Similarly, from contact feeling 
is born: if contact ceases feeling ceases. The well-taught disciple knows 


this and attains freedom.? 
1 S. iv. 95. 
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Ahaha.—One of the purgatories mentioned in the Sutta-Nipāta list." 
It is the name given to a period of suffering in Avici and is equivalent in 
duration to twenty Ababa.” 


1 p. 126. 2 SnA. ii. 476; S. i. 152. 


Ahimsaka,—The earlier name of Ahgulimala (q.v.). 


Ahimsaka Sutta.—Records the interview between the Buddha and 
Ahimsaka Bharadvaja.’ 
1 S.i. 164. 


Ahimsaka Bharadvaja.—One of the Bhāradvāja brothers. He came to 
the Buddha at Savatthi and the Buddha suggested to him the desirability 
of living up to his name by practising ahimsd. Itis said that later he became 
an arahant.* Buddhaghosa? is uncertain as to the reason for the name 
which he says was given to him by the Recensionists. He suggests that 
he was so called, either because his actual name was such, or because of 
the nature of the discussion between him and the Buddha. 


1 S.i. 164. 2 SA. i. 179. 


Ahiguņdika Jātaka (No. 365.)—The story of a snake-charmer in Benares 
who had also a tame monkey. Once, during a festival, he left the monkey 
with a corn-factor (the Bodhisatta) and set out to earn money by making 
sport with the snake. The monkey was well looked after by the Bodhi- 
satta. Seven days later the snake-charmer returned drunk and ill- 
treated the monkey. When the man was asleep the monkey escaped 
and refused to come back in spite of his former owner’s fine words. 

The story was told with reference to a novice who was ordained by a 
distinguished Elder. The Elder ill-treated the lad who, in exasperation, 
left the Order. The Elder persuaded him to return, but when this had 
happened twice again, the lad refused to come back.’ The novice is 
identified with the monkey of the story. 


1 J. iii. 197-9. 


Ahiechatta.—A king of the Nagas. He lived in the heap of sand which 
was made by Aggidatta (q.v.) and his followers, who had made a vow to 
bring from somewhere a jar of sand and empty it at an agreed spot when- 
ever a sinful thought occurred to them. When Moggallana visited 
Aggidatta and asked him for a lodging, Aggidatta refused to give him one, 
but Moggallana, in spite of his protests, occupied the sandhill. Moggallana 
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overcame the power of the Naga king by his iddhi-power, and when 
Aggidatta and his followers visited him the next morning, they found 
Ahicchatta standing with his hood over Moggallana’s head as protection 
for him from the sun.* 

i DhA. iii. 241 fi. 


Ahidipa.—The old name for Karadipa, near Nagadipa. Akitti spent 
some time there.’ 
1 J.iv. 238. 


Ahinda Sutta.—For self-protection one should practise amity for the 
four royal families of snakes: Virlipakkha, Erapatha, Chabyaputta and 
Kanha-gotamaka. It was preached when a monk was bitten by a snake 
at Savatthi.? 

1 A.ii. 72. Cp. Vin. ii. 109; SA. ii. 144. 


Ahiparaka.—Commander-in-chief and friend and counsellor of Sivi, 
King of Aritthapura.—They had been to Takkasila together and were 
friends from boyhood. Ahiparaka’s wife was Ummadanti of ravishing 
beauty. Their story is given in the Ummadanti Jataka.’ In the present 
age he was Sariputta.” 


1 J. v. 209 ff. 2 [bid., 227. 


Ahipeta.—Seen by Moggallana as he came from Gijjhakita to Rajagaha 
in the company of Lakkhana, He revealed the peta’s story in the presence 
of the Buddha. In the long past men had erected a bower of leaves and 
grass on the banks of the river near Benares for a Pacceka Buddha. 
Here residents from the city would visit him morning and evening with 
offermgs. On the way they had to pass a field, which in their many 
journeyings they trampled and damaged. The farmer tried in vain to 
prevent them. One day, in exasperation, when the Pacceka Buddha was 
away, the farmer burnt his bower, destroying everything in it. When he 
confessed his guilt the followers of the Pacceka Buddha beat him to death. 
He suffered in Avici till the earth was elevated one league, and was there- 
after born a peta, twenty-five leagues in length, his body enveloped in 
flames." 

1 DbA. ii. 64 ff.; see also S. ii. 254. 


1. Ahirika Sutta.—A man who is void of faith, virtue and shame is 
destined to be born in hell.? 
1 A,ii. 227, 
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2. Ahirika Sutta.—The man who is shameless destroys his welfare, the 
man who has shame works his weal.’ 


1 A. ii. 229. 


“ Ahirikąamūlakā cattāro ” Sutta.—Four suttas based on the fact that 
like coalesces with like, the shameless with the shameless, etc.? 


+8. 162 f. 


Ahogañgā.—A mountain in North India, on the Upper Ganges. There, 
for some time, lived the thera Sambhūta Sāņavāsi, and it was there that 
Yasa Kakandaputta saw him. The meeting of arahants to discuss what 
measures should be taken against the Vesali monks was also held there, 
and at the meeting were present monks from the Western country 
and from Avanti-Dakkhinapatha.' Moggaliputta lived in Ahoganga all 
alone for seven years, prior to the Third Council for which he was awaiting 
the right time.” The Mahavamsa describes it as being “further up the 
Ganges ”’ (uddham Gangaya). 

Moggaliputta Tissa came from Ahoganga to Pataliputta on a raft.’ 


1 Vin. ii. 298-9. | 146,n.1. (The Mbv., p. 106, says upari 
2 Mhv. v. 233; see also Vin. Texts, ii. | Gañůgāya; see also Sp. i. 57). 
3 Sp.i. 57. 
A 


Akankha Vagga.—tThe eighth chapter of the Dasaka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas on such subjects as the 
“ thornless ” life, the obstacles to desired things, Migasala’s questions on 
the future life of individuals, the likeness of a bad monk to a crow, the 
qualities of the Niganthas, etc.’ 


1 A, v. 131-51. 


1. Akankheyya Sutta.—The sixth sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
preached at Jetavana, A monk must conform to the sila, the patimokha 
and the sikkhapadas, whatever be his yearnings, whether to be beloved 
of his fellows, to be given robes etc., to gain the four jhinas, to make 
an end of dukkha or to be possessed of such powers as dibbacakkhu, 
etc.’ This sutta is often mentioned? as an example of a discourse 
preached by the Buddha of his own accord (attano ajjhasayen eva). 


1 M. i. 33-6, 2 E.g., DA.i. 50; MA. i. 13. 
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2. Akankkheyya Sutta.—Preached to the monks at Jetavana on the 
ambitions that should stir a monk’s heart.’ 


1 A,v.131-3. 


1. Akasa Sutta.—A conversation between Sariputta and Ananda at 
Savatthi on the attainment of and dwelling in the sphere of the infinity of 
space.’ The full title of the Sutta should be Akasanaficdyatana. 


1 S. iii. 237. 


2. Akasa Sutta.—Just as divers winds blow in the sky, in different 
directions—hot, cool, dustless, etc.—so in the body arise divers feelings.* 


1S. iv. 218. 


3. Akasa Sutta.—Moggallana tells the monks how he won the power of 
dwelling in the realm of infinite space (ak@sanaficdyatana).* 


1 S. iv. 266. 


4, Akasa Sutta.—Just as divers winds blow in the sky, so when a monk 
cultivates the Noble Eightfold Path, the sat:patthanas, the sammappa- 
dhainas, the iddhipadas, the indriyas, the balas and the boyhangas reach 
fulfilment.’ 

18. v. 49. 


1. Akasaganga.—The river that flows southward from the Anotatta Lake 
receives, in its different stages, various names. That part of it which 
flows sixty leagues through the air is called Akasaganga.* The Buddha’s 
discourse on various topics (pakinnakakatha) is like the downward flow of 
the Akasaganga’; so also is the eloquence of clever preachers.® 

The fine clay to be found in the area (thirty yojanas in extent) over which 
the Akasaganga falls to earth, is called, on account of its fineness, “ butter 
clay ’’ (navanita-mattika). This clay was brought by arahant samaneras 
to be spread over the foundation of the Maha Thipa in Anuraddhapura.* 
The spot where it is found is called Tintasisakola.° 

1 §nA. ii. 439; MA. 586, etc. 4 Mhvy. xxix. 5 f. 
2 AA.i. 94; DhA. iii. 360. 5 MT. 515. 
3 E.g.. DhA. iv. 18; J.ii. 65. 


2. Akasaganga.—A vast channel built by Parakkamabāhu I. to bring 
water from the Karaganga to the Parakkamasamudda.’* 


1 Cy. Ixxix. 25. 
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Akasagotta.—A physician of Rajagaha who lanced the fistula of a monk. 
Meeting the Buddha, he told him of the lancing, trying to make fun of it. 
The Buddha, having made inquiries, declared the performance of such an 
operation a thullaccaya offence.* 


1 Vin. i. 215-16. 


Akasacetiya.—A cetiya in Rohana in South Ceylon, not far from 
Cittalapabbata Vihara, so named because it is situated on the summit of a 
rock. Itis not known when and by whom it was built. King Kakavanna- 
Tissa fixed to it stone slabs, to make it easier of ascent.’ 

There were probably two cetiyas of the same name, one being in Rohana 
and the other to the east of Anuradhapura. It is the latter which is 
mentioned in the thirty-third chapter of the Mahavamsa.” 

Vattagamani, going up with his queen to the AkAsacetiya, saw his minis- 
ter, Kapisisa, who had just come down from the cetiya, where he had been 
sweeping the courtyard, sitting by the road: because he did not fling 
himself down before the king, the latter slew him in anger. 

This Akasacetiya was near Acchagalla Vihara, which, according to the 
Mahdavamsa Tika,* was to the east of Anuradhapura. 

It may be that Akdsacetiya was a common name for any vihara built 
on the summit of a rock, for the Commentaries‘ speak also of an Akdsace- 
tiya at Sumanagiri (Sumanakita) at which the Tamil general Dighajantu 
offered a red silken robe. 

1 Mhv. xxii. 26. 3 MT. 302. 
2 Vers. 68-9. £ AA. i. 375; MA. ii. 955. 


Akasanaficdyatanipagadeva.— A class of devas born in the Realm of 
Infinite Space (dkdsdnaficayatana’). They belong to the Aripa world 
and their life term is twenty thousand kappas.” Their mind arises and 
ceases moment by moment.” In the description of the Arūpāvacara- 
bhümi, these devas represent the lowest limit, the highest being the Neva- 
safifianasafina.* 

1M. iii. 108. 3 Kyu. i. 207-8. 
2 A.i.267; ADhS., p.23. 4 Psi. 84. 


Akasukkhipiya Thera.--An arahant. In a previous birth he had offered 
a lotus flower to the Buddha Siddhattha and had thrown another up into 
the sky above him. Thirty-two kappas ago he was a king named Anta- 


likkhacara.’ 
1 Ap. i. 230. 
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1. Ākiñcañña Sutta.—A conversation between Sāriputta and Ananda 


my ay am 


on the sphere of Nothingness (akifieafifidyatana).’ 
1 §. iii. 237. 


2. Akificafifia Sutta.—Moggallana tells the monks how he entered on 
and dwelt in the realm of Nothingness.’ 


1 S. iv. 267. 


Ākiñcāyatanūpagādevā.—A class of devas born in the Akificdyatana, 
the third Arūpa world.* Their life term is sixty thousand kappas.? 


1 M. iii. 103. 2 AbhS. 23. 


Akotaka.—A deva who visited the Buddha at Veluvana accompanied 
by Asama, Sahali, Ninka, Vetambari and Manava-Gamiya. Akotaka 
spoke before the Buddha in praise of various teachers of other schools: 
Pakuddha-Katiyana (sic.), Nigantha, Makkhali and Purana. Vetambari 


made rejoinder to Akotaka, speaking disparagingly of the teachers 
he had mentioned.’ 
1 S.i. 65. 


Agantuka,—A banker of Savatthi. He was rich, but he neither enjoyed 
his wealth himself nor gave it to others; he ate rice-dust with sour gruel, 
wore cọarse clothes and went about in an old chariot with a parasol 
of leaves over his head. After death he was born in Roruva-niraya. He 
died heirless and it took seven days and seven nights for the king’s men 
to remove his wealth to the royal treasury. 

In reply to a question of Pasenadi, the Buddha revealed why Agantuka 
had been a miser: in a past birth, while going to the king’s court, he had 
met the Pacceka Buddha Tagarasikhī begging for alms and had ordered 
his servant to give the food prepared for himself (Agantuka) to the Pacceka 
Buddha. On his way back, seeing the Pacceka Buddha returning with 
the excellent food from the merchant’s house in his alms-bowl, he wished 
he had distributed it among his own servants instead, as they would have 
done some work in return.’ 

The reason for Agantuka being heirless is related in the Mayhaka Jataka. 


1 J. iii. 299-300. 


Agantuka Sutta.— Like to a guest-house into which come folk from all 
quarters to take up their residence, a monk, who develops the Noble 
Eightfold Path, realises those states (the five upadanakkhandha) that 
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should be realised, abandons those (avijjā and bhavatanhā) that should be 
abandoned and cultivates samatha and vipassana.’ 


1 S. v. 51-2. 


Āgāra Sutta.—Like a guest-house to dwell in which come folk from 
all quarters, noblemen and brahmins, commoners and serfs, so, in the 
body, divers feelings arise, pleasant, painful and neutral, carnal (sãämisa) 


and non-carnal.? 
1 S, iv. 219. 


Āghāta Vagga.—The seventeenth chapter of the Pañcaka Nipāta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya. It contains ten suttas on various topics, including a 
dispute between Sariputta and Udayi.* 


1 A. iii. 185-202. 


1. Aghata Sutta.—On nine things which cause enmity to be born.? 
1 A. iv. 408. 


2. Aghata Sutta.—On the nine ways of getting rid of feelings of enmity.” 
1 A. iv. 408-9. 


1. Aghatavinaya Sutta.—The five ways of repressing ill-will: by pro- 
ducing mettä, karunā and upekkhā, by getting rid of forgetfulness and by 
reflecting on the power of kammat. 


1 A. iii. 185-6. 


2. Āghātavinaya Sutta.—A sermon by Sāriputta to the monks on the 
way in which ill-will arises in men, and the methods by which it may be 
overcome. These methods are illustrated by various similes.* 


1 A. iii. 186-90. 


Acamadayika.—A family in Rajagaha was afflicted with plague and all 
its members died except one woman. She broke through a wall’ and 
went and lived in the backyard of another house. The inmates of the 
house, having compassion on her, gave her the remnants of their food. 
One day, Maha Kassapa, rising after seven days and nights from nirodha- 
samapaiti, knowing that he could be of use to the poor woman, appeared 
before her asking for alms. Having nothing but rice-water to give him, 


i That being the customary method of avoiding infection. 
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she asked him to go elsewhere, but the Elder showed his desire to accept 
her gift and refused alms offered to him by Sakka and by the inmates of 
the house behind which the woman lived. With great joy she gave him 
the rice-water, and the Elder then told her that three births earlier she had 
been his mother. That same night she died and was born in a vimdna 
among the Nimmānaratī gods. Her story forms the basis of the Acdéma- 
dayika-Vimana Vatthu. 
2 Vv. p.17; VvA. 99 ff. 


Acaravitthigama.—aA village three leagues to the north-east of Anura- 
dhapura. When Dutthagamani was seeking for materials for the building 
of the Maha Thipa, nuggets of gold, from a span to a finger’s breadth in 
size, appeared in the village.’ 

1 Mhv. xxviii. 13-15. 


Ajafifia Jataka (No. 24.)—Once, when Brahmadatta was ruling in 
Benares, seven kings laid siege to the city. A warrior sent by Brahmadatta 
harnessed two horses (brothers) and, sallying forth from the city, overcame 
six camps and captured six kings. Just then the elder horse (who was the 
Bodhisatta) was wounded. The charioteer unfastened the horse’s armour 
as he lay on his side, and started to arm another horse. The Bodhisatta 
addressed the charioteer and said that as an Ajafifia horse he must fight 
on. The charioteer set him on his feet again and, with his help, captured 
the seventh camp and its king, 

The Bodhisatta, having counselled the victorious king to show mercy 
to his captives, died, and his body was burnt with all honours. 

The story was told to a monk who had given up striving.* 

1 J.i. 181-2. 


1. Ajafifia Sutta.—Like a king’s thoroughbred horse possessed of beauty, 
strength, speed and good proportions, a monk worthy of offerings should 
have beauty (of life), strength (of character), speed (of insight) and good 


proportions (of necessaries). 
1 A.ii. 250-1. 


2. Ajafifia Sutta—Same as above, but speed of insight in a monk is 
depicted as ability to enter into the four jhanas.* 
1 A. ii. 251-2. 


3. Ajafifia Sutta.—On eight qualities that a horse should possess in order 
to be worthy of being used by the king, and on eight similar qualities 


essential in the ideal monk. 
1 A. iv. 188 ff. 
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1. Ājāni Sutta.—The five qualities of a thoroughbred horse in the service 
of the king and the similar qualities of a good monk.! 


1 A.iii. 248. 


2. Ājāni Sutta.—Three suttas giving six similar qualities.! 


1 A.iii. 282-4. 


Ajaniya Sutta.—Three discourses identical, in the main, with the Ajafiia 
Sutta (1), but the fourth quality (good proportions) is omitted. The suttas 
differ from one another in the definition of “‘ speed ’’ in the case of the 
monk," 

1 A. i. 244, 


Ajivaka Sutta.—A conversation between Ananda and a householder, a 
follower of the Ajivakas. The householder questions Ananda as to whose 
doctrine is well taught, who are the rightly conducted and who are the 
welfarers in the world. Ananda tells him the characteristics which are 
helpful in arriving at a decision on these questions, without praising one’s 
own creed or decrying another’s. The man expresses great satisfaction.’ 


1 A.i.217 ff. 


Ajivaké.—A class of naked ascetics (see, e.g., Vin. i. 291), followers of 
Makkhali Gosala, regarded, from the Buddhist point of view, as the worst 
of sophists. Numerous references to the Ajivakas are to be found in the 
Pitakas, only a few of them being at all complimentary. Thus in the 
Maha Saccaka Sutta* they are spoken of as going about naked, flouting life’s 
decencies and licking their hands after meals. But they never incurred 
the guilt of obeying another man’s command, of accepting food specially 
prepared for them, of accepting food from people while eating, from a 
pregnant woman, or nursing mother, or from gleanings in time of famine; 
they would never eat where a dog was already at hand, or where hungry 
flies were congregated. They never touched flesh, fish or intoxicants, and 
they had a rigid scale of food rationing. It is mentioned that they did not 
always find it possible to adhere to this rigid code of conduct. 


1 M. i. 238; see also S. i. 66, where a | person, was equable, a speaker of truth, 
deva praises Gosdla as a man who had | a doer of no evil. That the life of the 
attained to perfect self-control by fasting , Ajivakas was austere may be gleaned 
and austere practices. He had aban- | from their condemnation of monks 
doned speech and wordy strife with any carrying parasols (Vin. ii. 130). 
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It is stated in the Tevijja Vacchagotta Sutta® that far from any Ajivaka 
having put an end to sorrow, the Buddha could recall only one Ajivaka 
during ninety-nine kappas who had even gone to heaven, and that one too 
had preached a doctrine of kamma and the after-consequences of actions. 
Elsewhere? they are spoken of as children of a childless mother. They 
extol themselves and disparage others and yet they have produced only 
three shining lights: Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sañkicca and Makkhali Gosāla, 
A fourth leader, Panduputta, of wagon-building stock, is mentioned in the 
Anangana Sutta*; there is also the well-known Upaka (q.v.). 

There is no doubt that the Ajivakas were highly esteemed and had 
large followings of disciples.” They had eminent followers such as 
high court officials, and that, for centuries at least, they retained an 
important position, is shown by their being thrice mentioned in the Asoka 
Edicts as receiving royal gifts.” 

The doctrines held by the Ajivakas are mentioned in several places, 
but the best known account is in the Sadmafifiaphala Sutta where they are 
attributed to Makkhali Gosala by name. He maintained that there is 
no cause or reason for either depravity or purity among beings. There 
is no such thing as intrinsic strength, or energy or human might or en- 
deavour. All creatures, all beings, everything that has life, all are devoid 
of power, strength and energy ; all are under the compulsion of the individual 
nature to which they are linked by destiny; it is solely by virtue of their 
birth in the six environments (chalabhyatiyo) that they experience their 
pleasure or pain. The universe is divided into various classes of beings, 
of occupations and methods of production. There are eighty-four hundred 
thousand periods during which both fools and wise alike, wandering in 
transmigration, shall at last make an end of pain. The pleasures and pain, 
measured out as it were with a measure, cannot be altered in the course of 
transmigration; there can be neither increase nor decrease thereof, neither 
excess nor deficiency. 

The fundamental point in their teaching seems, therefore, to have been 
“ samsära-suddhi,” purification through transmigration, which probably 
meant that all beings, all lives, all existent things, all living substances 
attain and must attain, perfection in course of time. 

According to Buddhaghosa,’ in the classification of the Ajivakas, “ all 
beings ’’ (satta) meant all kinds of animals, camels, cows, asses, etc.; “ all 
lives ’’ (pana) comprised all sensitive things and sentient creatures divided 
into those with one sense (ekendriya), those with two senses and so forth; 

2M.i.488. 3 M.i.624. 4 M.i.31. | © Vin.ii. 165; iv. 71. 

5 See, e.g., Pasenadi’s evidence in S. i. | 7? Hultsch: Asoka Inscriptions, see Index. 


68, apartfrom Ajatasattu’svisit mentioned | ® D.i. 53-4. See also M.i. 516f. 
in the Samatfiaphala Sutia; also S.iv.398. | ® DA.i. 161. : 
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‘* all existent things ’’ (bhita) denoted all living beings divided into generic 
types—viz., those produced from an egg, or born from the womb, or sprung 
from moisture, or propagated from seed; and “all living substances ”’ 
(jzva) denoted rice, barley, wheat, etc. 

The division of men into six classes (chalabhyatiyo) is noteworthy. 
Buddhaghosa describes these as being kanha, nila, lohita, halidda, sukka 
and paramasukka. This closely resembles the curious Jaina doctrine of 
the six Lesgyas.*° Inthe Anguttara Nikaya”™ a similar doctrine is attributed 
to Purana Kassapa. 

Gosala’s theory” of the divisions of the universe into fourteen hundred 
thousand principle states of birth—(pamukhayoniyo) and into various 
methods of regeneration—viz., seven kinds of animate (safiftiigabbha) pro- 
duction, t.e. by means of separate sexes; seven of inanimate (asaññigabbhā), 
such as rice, barley, etc.; seven of production by grafting (niganthigabbha), 
propagating by joints, such as sugar cane, etc.—seems to show that the 
Ajivakas believed in infinite gradations of existence, in the infinity of time, 
and also in the recurrent cycles of existence. Each individual has external 
existence, if not individually, at least in type. In the world as a whole 
everything comes about by necessity. Fate (nigatc) regulates everything, 
all things being unalterably fixed. Just as a ball of string when cast 
forth spreads out just as far as, and no farther than it can unwind, so 
every being lives, acts, enjoys and ultimately ends, in the manner in which 
it is destined (sandhavitvd, samsaritua dukkhassantam karissantt). The 
peculiar nature (bhdva)*’ of each being depends on the class or species 
or type to which it belongs. 

Among the views of the Puthusamanas (other teachers), the Buddha 
regarded the doctrine of the Ajivakas as the least desirable. It denied 
action (kiriya), endeavour (viriya), and result of action (kamma), and was 
therefore despicable (patikhitto).“ The Buddha knew of no other single 
person fraught with such danger and sorrow to all devas and men as 
was Makkhali; like a fish-trap set at a river mouth, Makkhali was 
born into the world to be a man-trap for the distress and destruction of 
men.” 

According to Buddhaghosa,”* Parana, by propounding a theory of the 
passivity of soul, denied action; Ajita, by his theory of annihilation, denied 

10 Given, e.g., in the Uttaradhyayana | Cp. with this the Buddha’s teaching in 
Suira (Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras ii. 213). | A.iii. 384 ff. and M.i. 36. 


This seems to involve a conception of 11 iii, 383-4. 

mind which is originally colourless by 12 1.i. 54; see also S. iii. 211. 
nature. The different colours (nila, etc.) 13 DA.i. 161. 

are due to different habits or actions. 14 A.i. 286. 

The supreme spiritual effort consists in 1S AS 33. 


restoring mind to its original purity. 16 DA.i. 166. 
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retribution, whereas Makkhali, by his doctrine of fate, denied both action 
and its result. 

It has been suggested”’ that Makkhali Gosala’s doctrine of the eight de- 
velopmental stages of man (attha purisabhimt) was a physical antecedent 
of the Buddha’s doctrine of the eight higher spiritual ranks (attha puri- 
sapuggala). Buddhaghosa*® gives the eight stages as follows: manda, 
khiddd, vimamsana, ujugata, sekha, samana, jina and panna. 

The first stage extends from the first day of birth to the seventh. In 
the second stage those who have come from evil states cry constantly, those 
from happy conditions smile, remembering their past lives. The third 
stage is marked by the infant beginning to walk with the help of others. 
The time of his being able to walk alone is the ujugata-bhami. The period 
of study is sekha-bhiimi, of leaving household life, samana-bhimi; the 
period of knowledge (vijanana), of constant association with teachers, 
is the jina-bhiimi and the last stage when the jina remains silent (panna- 
ka), is called the pannaka-bhimi. This seems to indicate a development of 
the mental and spiritual faculties, side by side with physical growth, an 
interaction of body and mind. 

There seems to have been a great deal of confusion, even at the time of 
the compilation of the Nikayas, as to what were the specific beliefs of the 
Ajivakas. Thus in the Mahdli Sutta of the Samyutta Nikdya some of 
Gosala’s views (natthi hetu, natthi paccayo sattanam sankilesdya) are 
attributed to Pirana Kassapa. The Anguttara Nikaya in one place” 
apparently confounds Makkhali Goséla with Ajita Kesakambala, while 
elsewhere” Piirana Kassapa’s views regarding the chalabhijati are repre- 
sented as being those of Makkhali. 

There was a group of Ajivakas behind Jetavana. The monks saw the 
Ajivakas perform various austerities, such as squatting on their heels, 
swinging in the air like bats, scorching themselves with five fires, and they 
asked the Buddha whether these austerities were of any use. ‘‘ None 
whatever,” answered the Buddha, and then proceeded to relate the 
Nañùguttha Jätaka.?? 

The Ajivakas used to be consulted regarding auspicious days, dreams, 
omens, etc.”* 

There was a settlement of Ajivakas in Anuradhapura, and Pandukabhaya 
built a residence for them.” 


” H.g. Barua: Pre-Buddhistic Indian ,  ® iii. 69. 


Philosophy, p. 314. | 2j, 286. 
18 DA.i.162;see also Hoernle’s Uväsaga- 21 iii. 383-4. 
Dasão, ii. p. 24, where pannaka is given 22 J. i. 493 f. 


for panna. cp. J. iv. 496-7 (manda- 23 See, e.g., J, i. 287 and MT. 190. 
dasaka, khiddā-dasaka, ayna-dasaka, etc.). 24 Mhv. x. 102. 
16 
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Thomas,” following Hoernle, thinks that the term (Ajivaka) was probably 
a name given by opponents, meaning one who followed the ascetic life 
for the sake of a livelihood. Hence we cannot infer that the name which 
was found as late as the thirteenth century always refers to the followers 
of Makkhali Gosdla. This point is certainly worth investigating. 

25 Op. cit., p. 130. But see DhA. i. account of the Ajivakas see Hoernle’s 
309, where the different kinds ot religieux | Articlein # RA. and Barua’s paper in the 


are distinguished as acelala, djivaka, | Calcutla University Journal of the Dept. 
nigantha and tapasa. For a detailed | of Letters, vol.ii. 


Atanata.—A city in Uttarakuru, mentioned with Kusinata, Paraku- 
sinata and Natapuriya.* 
1 D. iii. 200. 


Atanatiya Sutta.—The thirty-second sutta of the Digha Nikaya, preached 
at the Gijjhakita.’ 

The Four Great Kings having set a guard over the four quarters, visited 
the Buddha. Having saluted him and sat down with hosts of other yakkhas, 
Vessavana told the Buddha that the yakkhas did not, for the most part, 
believe in the Buddha for the reason that they did not find it pleasant or 
agreeable to abstain from the things which he declared to be evil—such 
as the taking of life, theft, etc. And in order that the Buddha’s disciples, 
haunting lonely and remote parts of the forest where the yakkhas dwelt, 
might find protection from them, Vessavana suggested that the Buddha 
might learn the Atandtiya word-rune (akika); The Buddha agreeing, 
Vessavana proceeded to recite it. 

It opens with a salutation to the seven Buddhas, beginning with Vipassi. 
The remainder contains a list of the gods and other superhuman beings, 
the Four Great Kings heading the list; these last are described at some 
length; forty-one other gods are mentioned as a kind of appendix or after- 
thought, all mentioned one after another with no attempt at group division 
and without any details, in what are, apparently, mnemonic doggerels. 

A part of the Mahdsamaya Sutta (sections 10-20) looks very much like 
an improved and enlarged edition of this list of bare names. 

The Buddha learnt the word-rune and taught it to the monks, 

The Atandtiya Sutta is now regarded as a Paritta, and its influence 
pervades a hundred million world systems.” In Ceylon, for instance, it 
is recited with great fervour at the conclusion of the Paritta ceremonies, 
particularly in times of illness, in order to ward off evil spirits. 

It is included in the list of Parittas found in the Milinda-patiha.* 


1 DP. iii. 194 ff. 2 VibhA. 430. sutta in the history of India, see Rhys 
3 p. 15l; on the importance of this Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 219-37. 
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Āņañjasappāya Sutta.—Preached to the monks, with Ananda at their 
head, by the Buddha at Kammassadhamma in the Kuru country. It 
deals with real Permanence (änañjasappāya) and with the various ways of 
meditating on impassibility and the attainments and true release. True 
deathlessness is only the heart’s deliverance (anupādā cittassa vimokkho), 
and there are several stages of the paths that lead to it." Buddhaghosa’ 
says that this sutta described the arahantship of the Sukkhavipassakda. 
Arahantship is mentioned in nine different connections in the sutta, which 
is therefore praised as being well taught (sukathitam). 


1M. ii. 261 ff. 2 MA. ii. 851. 


Ani Sutta.—Like the Anaka drum of the Dasarahas, in which the drum- 
head vanished, leaving only the framework of pegs, even so is it with the 
Suttantas of the Tathagata which are deep in meaning. They lie neglected 
and forgotten while men will turn their attention to the Suttantas of poets 
and the utterances of disciples, full of words; these they willlearn and master 
instead of the Buddha’s own teachings.’ 


1 §. ii. 266-7. 
Animandavya.—Sce Animandavya. 


1. Atappa Sutta.—By him who sees not and knows not decay, death, 
etc., as they really are, energy must be shown.’ 


18. ii. 132. 


2. Atappa Sutta.—On the occasions on which ardent energy (atuppa) 


should be exerted. 
1 A. i. 153. 


Atuma Thera.—The son of a setthi in Savatthi. When he grew up his 
mother proposed to find him a wife, but on account of his wpanissaya, he 
left the world and wasordained. His mother tried to entice him back but 
he declared his great determination and, developing insight, became an 
arahant.* 

In Vipassi’s time he had been a householder and had made offering to 
Vipassi of perfumed water and fragrant powder. 

Thirty-one kappas ago he was a king named Sugandha. Atuma is prob- 
ably identical with Gandhodakiya Thera of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. v. 72; ThagA. i. 160°. 2 Ap. i. 157-8. 
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Atuma,—A town that lay between Kusinara and Savatthi. Once the 
Buddha, with a large company of bhikkhus, visited the town. At that 
time there dwelt in it a monk who had been ordained late in life (a bud- 
dhapabbajita, identified by Buddhaghosa’ with the buddhapabbajita 
Subhadda) and had formerly been a barber. He had two sons, handsome, 
elegant and well versed in the barber’s art. When the monk heard of the 
Buddha’s coming, he sent his sons from house to house to collect salt and oil 
and rice and meal. The young men, using all their powers of persuasion, 
collected a large quantity of each of these things, and when the Buddha 
arrived in Atuma and went to stay in the Bhisadgara, they made ready 
rice-gruel and offered it to him. The Buddha, however, would not accept 
it as the monk, who had had the food collected, had been guilty of an 
unlawful act in that one monk had begged for others. 

It was on this occasion that it was declared to be a dukkata offence 
for a monk, who had formerly been a barber, to carry about with him a 
barber’s equipment.” 

In the Maha Parinibbana Sutta® the Buddha tells Pukkusa of another 
occasion on which he was staying in the Bhiisigara in Atuma. There was 
a thunderstorm and two peasants (brothers) and four oxen were struck by 
lightning. A large number of people having gathered at the place, one 
of them asked the Buddha if he were aware of the accident. But the 
Buddha had been in a state of concentration and had neither seen nor 
heard anything of it. Such was the state of calm of his mind. 

1 DA. ii. 599. 2 Vin. i. 249-50. 3 D. ii. 131-2. 


Adasamandapa.—One of the numerous buildings erected by Parakkama- 
bahu I. in the Dipuyyana in Pulatthipura. It was so called because its 


walls were made of mirrors.' 
1 Cy. Ixxiii. 119. 


Adasamukha.—The Bodhisatta born as the King of Benares. He was 
the son of Janasandha (also called Dasaratha), and because his face was 
resplendent with beauty like a well-polished golden mirror, he was called 
Adasamukha. His father died when he was seven years old, and the 
courtiers tested the boy in various ways before crowning him king. 

Reports of his wisdom soon spread abroad and once,when an old servant 
of his father’s (GAmani Canda) was being brought to the court to answer 
various charges, fourteen problems were entrusted to him by different 
inhabitants of the kingdom to be placed before the king for solution. The 
king solved them all and ruled righteously. The story is given in the 
Gamani Canda Jataka.* 

1 J. ii. 297-310. 
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Adieca,— Another name for Suriya, the Sun. Buddhaghosa explains the 
name as meaning Aditi’s son (Aditiya putto). Adicca was also the gotta- 
name of the Sakyans who were called the Adicead.” Buddhaghosa’ gives it 
as a gotta-name of the Khattiyas, together with Kondafifia-gotta. 

See also below, s.v. Adiecabandhu. 


1 D. iii. 196. 2 Sn. v. 423. 3 VibhA. 466. 


Adicea Damiladhikari.—A distinguished official of public accounts, one 
of the ministers of Parrakamabahu I. He asked for and was given the 
leadership of the successful expedition against Ramafifia." He appears to 
have died soon after the campaign.” 


1 Cv. Ixxvi., vers. 39, 63-4; for details see under Parakkamabahu I. 
2 See Cv, Trs. ii. p. 69, n. 3. 


Adicea Sutta.—Just as dawn is the harbinger of the arising of the sun, 
so is friendship with the good (kalyanamuttata) the harbinger of the arising 


of the seven bojjhangas.* 
1 S. v. 101; cp. S. v. 29. 


1. Adiceabandhu.—An often-used epithet of the Buddha.’ The Vima- 
navatthu Commentary* says that Adicea (the Sun) belonged to the Gota- 
magotta, as did also the Buddha, hence his epithet Adiccabandhu; other 
explanations are given in the same context: the Buddha is born in the same 
ariyé jati and is the descendant of the Sun (tam paticca tassa ariyaya jatiya 
jatatta), or the Sun is the Buddha’s kinsman because the Sun is the Buddha’s 
orasaputta (breast-born son) inasmuch as the Sun is the Buddha’s disciple. 
It is in this sense that in the Samyutta Nikaya® the Buddha speaks of the 
sun as “ mama pajā, which Buddhaghosa* explains as meaning disciple 
and spiritual son. 

Adicca is described as tapatam mukham (chief of heat-producing things).° 
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1 E.g., D. iii. 197; Sn. v. 1128; Thag. 3 8.1.57. 
26, 158, 417, etc. 4 §A.i. 86. 
2p. 116. 5 MA. ii. 783. 


2. Adiecabandhu.—A Pacceka Buddha who was instrumental in enabling 
the author (son of the King of Benares) of the twentieth verse of the Khagga- 
visina Sutta to become a Pacceka Buddha. Adiccabandhu saw that the 
young prince, who had renounced the world and was living in his father’s 
park near the city, did not, on account of the visits of his parents and 
others, have sufficient peace of mind to develop his power of meditation. 
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He, therefore, visited the prince and persuaded him to go into the forest 
by showing him how real pabbajitas lived. The first two lines of the Sutta 
Nipdta verse (No. 54) were uttered by Adiccabandhu.' 


1 Sn. v. 54; SnA. i. 104-5; see also ApA. i. 105, 152. 


Adiceupatthana Jataka, (No. 175).—The story of a monkey who used 
to visit the hermitage of some ascetics whose leader was the Bodhisatta ; 
when they were away in the village, he upset everything he could lay 
hands on, and did much damage generally. When the ascetics were about 
to return from the village to the hermitage after the rainy season, the 
people brought them various foods, and the monkey, thinking to get some 
for himself, stood outside their hut worshipping the sun. The people, 
impressed by the monkey’s holy demeanour, started praising his virtues, 
whereupon the Bodhisatta revealed to them his true character.’ 

The story was related concerning a rogue. 


1 J. ii. 72-3. 


Aditta Jataka (No. 424).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as Bharata, 
King of Roruva, in the country of Sovira. He was very righteous and 
much beloved, and his chief queen, Samuddavijaya, was wise and 
full of knowledge. 

The king, wishing to give alms to Pacceka Buddhas instead of to others 
far less holy, consulted the queen, and acting on her advice, made pro- 
clamation to his people that they should keep the precepts. He himself 
observed all holy days and gave great gifts in charity. One day he offered 
flowers to the eastern quarter, and making obeisance, wished that any 
Pacceka Buddha in that quarter might come to accept his alms. His 
wish not being fulfilled, he repeated, on the following days, the same 
ceremony to the other quarters till, on the fourth day, seven Pacceka 
Buddhas came to him from the north where they lived in Nandamila- 
pabbhara, The king and queen fed them for seven days and gave them 
robes and all the other requisites of an ascetic. The Pacceka Buddhas 
departed one by one, each expressing his thanks in a stanza and exhorting 
the king and queen to lead pure lives. 

The story was related in reference to Pasenadi’s Asadisadana, to show 
that wise men of old also gave gifts to holy men, with discretion.’ 

This is evidently the story referred to as the Sucira Jataka in the intro- 
duction to the Dasa Brahmana Jataka’ and again as the Sovira Jataka 
in the introductory story of the Sivi Jataka.” 


1 J. iii, 469-74. 2-J. iv. 360. 3 Ibid., 401. 
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Aditta Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Devata Samyutta of the Samyutta 
Nikaya.* 
1 S.i. 31-6. 


1. Āditta Sutta.—Spoken before the Buddha at Jetavana by a deva who 
visited him. Like a man who rescues what he can from his burning house, 
let the wise man enjoy his possessions and give them away with discern- 
ment. Thus will he attain to happiness hereafter.? 


ES iosi, 


2. Aditta Sutta.—All the khandhas are on fire. Seeing this, the Ariyan 


disciple feels revulsion from them and, through knowledge, attains to 
freedom.* 
+S. 7h. 


3. Aditta Sutta..—Same as the Adittapariyaya Sutta. (See below.) 
1S. iv. 19. 


Adittapariyaya Sutta.—The name given to the discourse preached by 
the Buddha at Gayasisa in Gay4, after his conversion of the Tebhatikajatila 
(Uruvela Kassapa, Nadī Kassapa and Gayā Kassapa). 

Everything is burning: the eye, the eye-consciousness (cakkhuvififiana), 
and the contact of the eye with objects (cakkhu-samphassa), and the sensa- 
tions that arise thereform. It is the same with the other senses: they are 
aflame with lust, anger, ignorance and the anxieties of birth, decay, death, 
etc.; knowing this, the follower of the Noble Eightfold Path feels revulsion 
towards them and divests himself of passion for them and ultimately attains 
supreme freedom. 

At the end’ of the discourse the thousand monks, erstwhile jatilas, who 
had been listening, became arahants.* 

It is said that the Adittapariyaya was preached on the Pitthipasana at 
Gayāsīsa.? Thisis the third recorded address of the Buddha. It is also 
called the Aditta Sutta. (See Aditta Sutta 3). 


1 Vin. i. 34-5; J.i. 82; iv. 180. 2 AA.i. 166; ThagA. i. 435. 


“ Ādittena ” Sutta.—It were a good thing if the sense organs were seared 
with a red-hot iron, for then there would be no grasping of marks or details 
of objects cognizable by the senses. It were a good thing to be asleep, for 
then the mind would not be applied to evil ends. But it were better to 
ponder on the impermanence of the sense organs, their sensations, the 
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consciousness and the contacts connected with them and all that has to do 
with the mind, because that pondering would produce repulsion and dis- 
passion, freedom and realisation of freedom.* 


1 S.iv. 168 f. 


Adipadakajambu.—A locality in Ceylon where the Adipada Vikkamabahu 
defeated Manabharana and his brothers.’ 


1 Cv, lxi. 15. 


Ādipādapunnāgakhaņda.—A locality in Rohaņa in the south of Ceylon. 
It was in the district of Guttasāla. Here an encounter took place between 
the forces of Parakkamabahu I. and those of the rebels in Rohana.* 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 14. 


Adimalaya.—One of the generals of Vijayabahu I. He openly rebelled 
against the king and came with his troops to the village of Andu, near 
Pulatthipura, The king went out against him and destroyed him.’ 


1 Cy. lix. 4-6. 


Adiya Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana to Anathapindika on the five uses 
(adiya) of possessions legitimately obtained: one enjoys them oneself; 
entertains with them one’s friends and relations; uses them in times of 
need; employs them in the discharge of one’s duties to the king, to religion, 
to one’s relations, both living and dead; and in doing good deeds which will 
bring happiness in future lives.’ 

1 A. iii. 45 f. 


Adharadayaka Thera.—An arahant. He gave a stool (adharaka) to 
Sikhi Buddha. Twenty-seven kappas ago he became king four times under 
the name of Samantavaruna.* 

1 Ap. i. 207. 


Adhipateyya Sutta.—The three ““ mandates ’’ which should guide a monk: 
the self, the world, the Dhamma.” 


1 A.i. 147£.; on the significance of the sutta see Mrs. Rhys Davids, J.R.A.S., April 
1933, pp. 329 ff. 


Anaka (v.l. Anaka).—A mutinga (kettle-drum) belonging to the 
Dasarahas. As it grew old and began to split, they fixed in another peg, and 
this process was continued, until, at last, the original drumhead vanished, 
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leaving only the framework of pegs." The origin of the drum is related 
in the Kakkata Jataka. When the Golden Crab, there mentioned, was 
trampled to death by the elephants, his two claws broke away from his 
body and lay apart in the Kuliradaha, where he lived. During the floods 
the water flowed from the Ganges into this lake, running back again when 
the floods subsided. The two claws were thus carried into the Ganges. 
One of them reached the sea, and the Asuras, picking it up, made thereof 
the drum named Alambara. The other was picked up by the Ten Royal 
Brothers (evidently the Dasarahas mentioned above) while playing in the 
river, and they made of it the little drum Anaka.? 

In the Samyutta Commentary’ it is said that the drum was like molten 
wax in colour, because the crab’s claw had been dried by wind and sun. 
The sound of the drum was heard for twelve leagues, and it was, therefore, 
used only on festive occasions. On hearing it, the people assembled 
hurriedly, in various conveyances, decked with splendour. It was called 
Anaka because it brought the people together as if summoning them 
(mahdjanam pakkositva viya dneti ti Anako). Later, when the original 
drumhead had vanished, it could hardly be heard even inside a hall. 

The Anaka drum is used as a simile in the Apni Sutta.’ 

1 S, ii. 266. 3 ii, 167-8. 

2 J. ii. 344; the Jātaka is quoted in | 2 S. ii. 266-7; see also KS. ii. 178, 


SA. ii. 167-8, with several variations in | n. 4. 
detail. 


Ānañcāyatana Sutta.—On the three infinite spheres: infinite space, 
infinite consciousness, and sphere of nothingness.* 


1 A.i. 267. 


Anafijasappaya Sutta.—See Anafijasappaya Sutta. 


1, Ananda.—One of the principal disciples of the Buddha. He was a 
first cousin of the Buddha and was deeply attached to him. 

He came to earth from Tusita and was born on the same day as the 
Bodhisatta, his father being Amitodana the Sakyan, brother of Suddho- 
dana," Mahanama and Anuruddha (q.v.) were therefore his brothers (or 
probably step-brothers). 

Ananda entered the Order in the second year of the Buddha’s ministry, 
together with other Sakyan princes, such as Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, Bhagu, 


1 According to the Mtu. (iii. 176), | the brother of Devadatta and Upadhana. 
Ananda was the son of Suklodana and | His mother was Mregi. 
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Kimbila and Devadatta, and was ordained by the Buddha himself,’ his 
upajjhaya being Belatthasisa.* Soon after, he heard a discourse by Punna 
Mantaniputta and became a Sotapanna.* 

During the first twenty years after the Enlightenment, the Buddha did 
not have the same personal attendants all the time. From time to time 
various monks looked after him, among them being Nagasamala, Nagita, 
Upavana, Sunakkhatta, the novice Cunda, Sagata, Radha and Meghiya. 
We are told that the Buddha was not particularly pleased with any of 
them. At the end of twenty years, at an assembly of the monks, the 
Buddha declared that he was advanced in years and desired to have 
somebody as his permanent body-servant, one who would respect his 
wishes in every way.° 

All the great disciples offered their serviecs, but were rejected by the 
Buddha. Ananda alone was left; he sat in silence. When asked why he 
did not offer himself, his reply was that the Buddha knew best whom to 
choose. When the Buddha signified that he desired to have Ananda, the 
latter agreed to accept the post on certain conditions. The Buddha was 
never to give him any choice food or garment® gotten by him, nor appoint 
for him a separate “fragrant cell’’ (residence), nor include him in the 
invitations accepted by the Buddha. For, he said, if the Buddha did 
any of these things, some would say that Ananda’s services to the Buddha 
were done in order to get clothes, good fare and lodging and be included 
in the invitations. Further he was to be allowed to accept invitations 
on behalf of the Buddha; to bring to the Buddha those who came to see 
him from afar; to place before the Buddha all his perplexities, and the 
Buddha was to repeat to him any doctrine taught in his absence. If 
these concessions were not granted, he said, some would ask where was 
the advantage of such service. Only if these privileges were allowed him 
would people trust him and realise that the Buddha had real regard for 
him. The Buddha agreed to the conditions. 

Thenceforth, for twenty-five years,’ Ananda waited upon the Buddha, 
following him like a shadow, bringing him water and toothpick, washing 


2 Vin. ii. 182. 

3 ThagA. i. 68; also DA. ii. 418 ff.; 
Vin. i. 202; iv. 86. 

4 In S. iii. 105 Ananda acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Punna and gives an 
account of Punna’s sermon to him. 

6 The Buddha says that sometimes 
his attendants would not obey him, and 
on certain occasions had dropped his 
bowl and robe and gone away, leaving 
him. 

6 Ananda did, however, accept one of 


the two robes given by Pukkusa the 
Mallan to the Buddha (D. ii. 133); Bud- 
dhaghosa explains this by saying that 
Ananda’s period of service had now come 
to an end, and also he wished to be free 
from the accusation that even after having 
served the Buddha for twenty-five years, 
the Buddha had never made him any gift. 
It is further stated that Ananda offered 
the robe to the Buddha later (DA. ii. 
570). 
? Thag. v. 1039. 
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his feet, accompanying him everywhere, sweeping his cell and so forth. 
By day he was always at hand, forestalling the Master’s slightest wish; 
at night, stout staff and large torch in hand, he would go nine times round 
the Buddha’s Gandha-kuti in order to keep awake, in case he were needed, 
and also to prevent the Buddha’s sleep from being disturbed.° 

Many examples are given of Ananda’s solicitude for the Buddha, 
particularly during the Buddha’s last days, as related in the Maha Parinib- 
bana Sutta. Ananda was the Buddha’s equal in age (having been born on 
the same day), and it is touching to read of this old and most devoted 
attendant ministering to his eminent cousin, fetching him water, bathing 
him, rubbing his body, preparing his bed, and receiving last instructions 
from him on various matters of importance. It is said that when the 
Buddha was ill, Ananda became sympathetically sick. He was aware of 
every change that occurred in the Buddha’s body.” . 

Once, when acting on the instructions of Devadatta, the royal mahouts 
let loose Nalagiri, maddened with drink, on the Buddha’s path, so that 
he might trample the Buddha to death, Ananda, seeing the animal rushing 
towards them, immediately took his stand in front of the Buddha. Three 
times the Buddha forbade him to do so, but Ananda, usually most obedient, 
refused to move, and it is said that the Buddha, by his iddhi-power, made 
the earth roll back in order to get Ananda out of the elephant’s path.” 
Sometimes, the extreme zealousness of Ananda drew on him the Buddha’s 
rebuke—e.g., when he prepared tekatuka gruel (gruel with three kinds of 
pungent substances) for the Buddha when he was suffering from wind in the 
stomach. The gruel was prepared from food kept indoors and was cooked 
by Ananda himself, indoors; this was against the rules, but Ananda knew 
that the gruel would cure the Buddha.” 

Ananda was most efficient in the performance of the numerous duties 
attached to his post. Whenever the Buddha wished to summon the 
monks or to send a message to anyone, it was to Ananda that he entrusted 
the task.** 

8 The account here givenissummarised Buddha put on the robe given by Pukkusa 


from AA. i. 159 ff. and from ThagA. ii. (ibid., 133). 

121 ff. On the boons see J. iv. 96, where 11 J. v. 335-6; it was in this connection 

Ananda had asked tor boons in the past | that the Cilahamsa Jataka was preached 

too. The Tibetan sources give adifferent | to show that Ananda had, in previous 

and interesting version of Ananda’sentry | births also, renounced his life to save 

into the Order. See Rockhill. Life of the | that of the Buddha; see also DhA. i. 119. 

Buddha, 57-8. | The Cullavagga account of the Nalagiri 
® D.ii. 99. | incident makes no mention of Ananda’s 
10 #.g., the brightening of his features | past (Vin. ii. 195). 

after Janavasabha’s visit (D. ii. 204); 12 Vin. i. 210-11. 

and the fading of his complexion just 13 See, e.g., D. ii. 199; 147; Vin. i. 80; 

before death, which wasapparent whenthe | M.i. 456. 
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He reported to the Buddha any news which he heard and thought 
interesting.“* Laymen and laywomen, wishing to give alms to the 
Buddha and the monks, would often consult him in their difficulties, and 
he would always advise them.” When the monks came to him expressing 
their desire to hear the Buddha preach, he did his best to grant their wish.”® 
Sometimes when Ananda felt that an interview with the Buddha would be 
of use to certain people, he would contrive that the Buddha should talk 
to them and solve their doubts; thus, for instance, he arranged an 
interview for the Nigantha Saccaka™’ and the brahmins Sahgarava and 
Rammaka.** Similarly he took Samiddhi to the Buddha when he found 
that Samiddhi had wrongly represented the Buddha’s views.’® When 
he discovered that Kimbila and a large number of other monks would 
greatly benefit if the Buddha would preach to them on Gnapdnasati, he 
requested the Buddha that he should do so.” 

Again, when at Vesali, as a result of the Buddha’s talks to the monks on 
asubha, a large number of them, feeling shame and loathing for their 
bodies, committed suicide, Ananda suggested to the Buddha that he 
might teach the monks some method by which they might obtain insight 
(aña). 

In order that people might still worship the Buddha when he was away 
on tour, Ananda planted the Ananda-Bodhi (¢.v.). 

Ananda was, however, careful that people should not weary the Buddha 
unnecessarily. Even when he told the Buddha about the suicide of the 
monks (mentioned above), he was careful to wait till the Buddha had 
finished his fortnight’s solitude, because he had given orders that he should 
not be disturbed. 

When Subhadda wanted to see the Buddha as he lay on his death-bed, 
Ananda refused to let him in until expressly asked to do so by the Master.” 
That same day when the Mallas of Kusinaéra came with their families to 
pay their last respects to the Buddha, Ananda arranged them in groups, 
and introduced each group so that the ceremony might be gone through 
without delay.” 

14 E.g.,the death of Nigantha Nataputta, 18 S.i. 163; M.i. 161. 
of which he learnt from Cunda Samanud- 19 M. iii. 208. 
desa (D. iii. 118; M. ii. 244); also Deva- 20 8. v. 323. Ananda’s requests were, 
datta’s conspiracy to harm the Buddha | however, not always granted. Once, for 
(Vin. ii. 198). Instance, though he asked the Buddha 

15 E.g., the Andhakavinda Brahmana | three times to recite the Patimokkha, the 
(Vin.i. 220-1); Roja the Malla (1bid., 248); | Buddha refused to do so until an offend- 
see also ibid., 238 f. ing monk had been removed (Vin. ii. 

16 E.g., when the Buddha retired into | 236 f.). 
the Parileyya forest (S. iii. 95; DhA. i. 21 S. v. 320 f. 


50 f.). 2? D, ii. 149. 
11 M. i. 237. 23 Ibid., 148. 
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He often saved the Buddha from unpleasantness by preventing too pious 
admirers from trying to persuade the Buddha to do what was against his 
scruples.” 

Among Ananda’s duties was the task of going round to put away any- 
thing which might have been forgotten by anyone in the congregation after 
hearing the Buddha preach.” 

Ananda was often consulted by colleagues on their various difficulties. 
Thus we find Vangisa”® confiding to him his restlessness at the sight of 
women and asking for his advice. Among others who came to him with 
questions on various doctrinal matters were Kamabhi,”’ Udayi,”® Channa,”° 
and Bhadda.*° Nor were these consultations confined to his fellow-monks, 
for we find the brahmins Ghosita*’ and Unnabha,* the Liechavis Abhaya 
and Panditakumaraka,”* the paribbajakas Channa** and Kokanuda,®* 
the updasika Migasala,** a householder of Kosambi’’ and Pasenadi Kosala,’ 
all coming to him for enlightenment and instruction. Sometimes the 
monks, having heard a brief sermon from the Buddha, would seek out 
Ananda to obtain from him a more detailed exposition, for he had the 
reputation of being able to expound the Dhamma.” 

It is said that the Buddha would often deliberately shorten his discourse 
to the monks so that they might be tempted to have it further explained 
by Ananda. They would then return to the Buddha and report to him 
Ananda’s exposition, which would give him an opportunity of praising 
Ananda’s erudition.“ In the Sekha Sutta we are told that after the 
Buddha had preached to the Sakyans of Kapilavatthu till late at night, 
he asked Ananda to continue the discourse while he himself rested. Ananda 
did so, and when the Buddha awoke after his sleep, he commended Ananda 
on his ability. On another occasion, the Buddha asks Ananda to address 
the monks on the wonders attendant on a Buddha’s birth, and the Aechari- 


24 E.g., Bodhirājakumāra, when he 35 A. v. 196. 
asked the Buddha to walk over the 36 A.iii. 347, and again A. v. 137. 
carpets in his mansion, Kokanada (Vin. ot hea O17, 


ii. 128; M. ii. 94). 38 M.ii. 112. It was on this occasion 
25 DhA.i. 410. | that Pasenadi presented Ananda with a 
% S.i. 188; Thag. vers. 1223-6. valuable piece of foreign material which 
27 S.iv. 165-6. had been sent to him by Ajātasattu. 

28 S., v, 166-8; A. iv. 449. *° A. v. 225; 8. iv. 98. 
29 8. ili. 133-4. 40 MA. i. 81; for such praise see, e.g., 


30 S, v. 171-3; ThagA. i. 474; he could A. v. 229. It is said that once when a 
not, however, be of use to his fellow- certain landowner asked the Buddha how 


celibate Bhandu (q.v.). he could show honour to the Dhamma, 
31 §.iv. 113. the Buddha told him to show honour to 
32 S.v. 272. Ananda if he wished to honour the 
33 A. i, 220. Dhamma (J. iv. 369). 


34 A.i. 215. 41 M.i. 353 ff. 
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yabbhuta-Dhamma Sutta is the result. The Buddha is mentioned as 
listening with approval.” 

Sometimes Ananda would suggest to the Buddha a simile to be used 
in his discourse, e.g. the Dhammaydna simile“; or by a simile suggest a 
name to be given to a discourse, e.g. the Madhupindika Sutta™; or again, 
particularly wishing to remember a certain Sutta, he would ask the Buddha 
to give it a name, e.g. the Bahudhatuka Sutta.” 

Several instances occur of Ananda preaching to the monks of his own 
accord*® and also to the laity.*” The Sandaka Sutta records a visit paid 
by Ananda with his followers to the paribbajaka Sandaka, and describes 
how he won Sandaka over by a discourse. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the Bhaddekaratta Sutta, Ananda would repeat to the assembly of 
monks a sermon which he had previously heard the Buddha preach. 
Ananda took the fullest advantage of the permission granted to him by 
the Buddha of asking him any question he desired. He had a very 
inquiring mind; if the Buddha smiled he would ask the reason (M. ii. 
45, 50, 74; A. 11. 214 f.; J. i. 405; iv. 7). 

Or if he remained silent, Ananda had to be told the reason (S. iv. 400). 
He knew that the Buddha did nothing without definite cause; when 
Upavana, who stood fanning the Buddha, was asked to move away, Ananda 
wished to know the reason, and was told that Upavana prevented various 
spirits from seeing the Buddha (D. ii. 139). The Buddha was always 
willing to answer Ananda’s questions to his satisfaction. Sometimes, as 
in the case of his question regarding the dead citizens of Natika (D. ii. 
91 ff.),*° a long discourse would result.” 

Most often his consultations with the Buddha were on matters of doctrine 
or were connected with it—e.g., on nirodha (S. ii. 24); loka (S. iv. 53); 
suñña (S. iv. 54; M. i11. 104-24); vedanā (S. iv. 219-21); eddhi (S. v. 282-4; 
286); anāpäānasatı (S. v. 328-34) ; bhava, ete. (A. i. 223 f.) ; on the chalabhyati 
of Purana Kassapa (q.v.); the aims and purposes of sila (A. v. 1 f., repeated 
in v. 311 f£.); the possibilities of samadhi (A. v. 7 f., repeated in v. 318 and 
in A. i. 132 f.); on sanghabheda (A. v. 75 ff.); the qualities requisite to be a 
counsellor of monks (A. iv. 279 ff.); the power of carrying possessed by a 
Buddha’s voice (A. i. 226 f.); the conditions necessary for a monk’s happi- 


42 M. iii. 119 ff. 49 In this case the discourse concluded 

Ss. Vode | with a description of the Dhammadasa 

44M. i. 114; cp. Upavana suggesting | (Mirror of Truth) to be used for all time; 
the name for the Pasddika Sutta (D.iii. see also S. v. 356-60. 


141). 50 The Pabbajja Sutta (Sn. 72 ff.), was 
45 M. iii. 67. preached because of Ananda’s request 
46 E.g., A.ii. 156 f.; v.6. that the Buddha should give an account 


4? E.g., A.ii. 194. 


of his renunciation (SnA. ii. 381); see 
48 M. iii. 189 f. 


also Pubbayogāvacara Sutta (SnA. i. 47). 
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ness (A. ili. 132 f.); the different ways of mastering the elements (M. iii. 
62 f.); the birthplace of “ noble men ” (DhA. ili. 248); and the manner in 
which previous Buddhas kept the Fast-day (DhA. iii. 246). To these should 
be added the conversations on numerous topics recorded in the Maha- 
parumbbana Sutta. Some of these questions—e.g., about earthquakes 
(D. ii. 107 ff.; A. iv. 312 ff.) and the different kinds of spirits present at 
the death of the Buddha (D. ii. 139 f.)—seem to have been put into 
Ananda’s mouth in order that they might be used as pegs on which to 
hang beliefs connected with them which were current among later-day 
Buddhists. 

Not all the Suttas addressed to Ananda are, however, the result of his 
questions. Sometimes he would repeat to the Buddha conversations he 
had had with others and talks he had overheard, and the Buddha would 
expound in detail the topics occurring therein. 

Thus, for instance, a conversation with Pasenadi Kosala on Kalyāna- 
mittata is repeated and the Buddha explains its importance (S. i. 87-9; 
v. 2-3); Ananda tells the Buddha about his visit to the Paribbajakarama 
in Kosambi and what he there heard about a bhikkhu being called neddasa 
alter twelve years of celibacy. The Buddha thereupon expounds the 
seven niddasavatthu (A. iv. 37 ff.). The account conveyed by Ananda of 
Udayi preaching to a large crowd leads to an exposition of the difficulties of 
addressing large assemblies and the qualities needed to please them (A. iii. 
184). A conversation between Udayi and the carpenter Paficakahga on 
feelings is overheard by Ananda and reported to the Buddha, who gives a 
detailed explanation of his views on the subject (S. iv. 222 f.; M. 1. 397 f.). 
The same thing happens when Ananda mentions to the Buddha talks he 
had heard between Sariputta and the Paribbajakas (S. ii. 35-7) and between 
the same Elder and Bhumiya (S. ii. 39-41). Sometimes—as in the case of 
the upasika Migasala (A. iii. 347; v. 137)—Ananda would answer questions 
put to him as best he could, and seek the Buddha’s advice and corrections 
of his interpretation of the Doctrine. 

When the monks asked Ananda whether the Buddha’s predictions re- 
garding the results of Devadatta’s crimes were based on actual knowledge, 
he furnished them with no answer at all until he had consulted the Buddha 
(A. 111. 402). Similarly, when Tapussa questions him as to why household 
life is not attractive to laymen, Ananda takes him straight away to the 
Buddha, who is spending his siesta in the Mahadvana in Uruvelakappa 
(A. iv. 438 f.). Once Ananda fancies that he knows all about causation, and 
tells the Buddha how glad he is that he should understand this difficult 
subject. The Buddha points out to him that he really knows very little 
about it and preaches to him the Mahanidana Sutta (D. ii. 55 ff.; 8. 11. 92-3). 
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When Ananda realises that the Buddha will die in a short while, with 
childlike simplicity, he requests the Buddha to make a last pronouncement 
regarding the Order (D. ii. 98 ff.; S. v. 152-4). 

On several occasions it is news that Ananda brings to the Buddha—e.g., 
about the death of the Nigantha Nataputta, and about Devadatta’s plots, 
already mentioned—which provoke the Buddha to preach to him: Phagguna 
has died, and at his death his senses seemed very clear; so they would, says 
the Buddha, and proceeds to speak of the advantages of listening to the 
Dhamma in due season (A. iii. 381 f.). Or again, Girimananda is ill and 
would the Buddha go and see him? The Buddha suggests that Ananda 
should go and tell Girimananda about the ten kinds of safifia (aniccasannd, 
etc.), and the patient will recover (A. v. 108 f.). Ananda desires to retire 
into solitude and develop zeal and energy; would the Buddha tell him on 
which topics to meditate ? And the Buddha preaches to him the doctrine 
of impermanence (S. iti. 187; iv. 54-5). 

The Buddha, however, often preached to Ananda without any such pro- 
vocation on various topics—e.g., on the nature of the sankhara (8. iii. 37- 
40); on the impossibility of the monk without faith attaining eminence in 
the sdsana (A. v. 152 ff.); on the power the Buddha has of knowing which 
doctrines would appeal to different people and of preaching accordingly 
(A. v. 36 f.); on immorality and its consequences (A. i. 50 f.); on the ad- 
monitions that should be addressed to new entrants to the Order (A. iii. 
138 f.); on the advice which should be given to friends by those desiring 
their welfare (A. i. 222). 

The various topics on which the Buddha discoursed to Ananda as recorded 
in the Maha Parinibbana Sutta, have already been referred to. Some of 
them—e.q., on the eight assemblies, the eight positions of mastery, the eight 
stages of deliverance (D. ti. 112)—seem to be stereotyped later additions. 
On the other hand, with regard to the accounts of the honours to be paid to 
a Buddha’s dead body, the places of pilgrimage for the pious, and various 
other similar subjects, it is impossible to say how far they are authentic. 
In a few instances the remarks addressed to Ananda seem to be meant for 
others, to be heard by them or to be conveyed to them—e.g., in the dispute 
between Udayi and Saripiitta, when they both seek the Buddha for him 
to settle the differences in opinion between them (A. iii. 192 ff.); or, again, 
when the recalcitrant Udayi fails to answer the Buddha’s question on 
subjects of reflection (anussatitthana), and Ananda gives an answer which 
the Buddha approves (A. iii. 322 ff.). A question asked by Ananda as to 
whether there are any scents which spread even against the wind, results 
in the well-known sermon about the fame of the holy man being wafted 
everywhere (A. i. 222 f.; DhA. i. 420 ff.). Once or twice Ananda intervenes 
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in a discussion between the Buddha and another, either to ask a question 
or to suggest a simile which he feels could help the Buddha in establishing 
his point—e.g., in the interviews of Uttiya Paribbajaka (A. v. 194), of the 
brahmin Sangarava (A. i. 169), and again of Vidiidabha, son of Pasenadi 
(M. ii. 130). 

In the Maha Malunkya Sutta (M. i. 433), it is Ananda’s intervention 
which evokes the discourse on the Five Fetters. Similarly he intervenes 
in a discussion between the Buddha and P§arasariya’s pupil, Uttara, and 
persuades the Buddha to preach the Indriyabhāvanā Sutta on the cultivation 
of the Faculties (M. iii. 298 ff.). 

Buddhaghosa gives a list of the discourses which bring out the eminence 
and skill of Ananda; they are the Sekha, Bahitiya, Anafijasappaya, Gopaka- 
Moggallana, Bahudhatuka, Culasufiiiata, Mahdsufiiiata, Acchariyabbhuta, 
Bhaddekaratta, Mahandana, Mahaparimbbana, Subha and Cilaniyaloka- 
dhatu. (For particulars of these see under the respective names.) 
The books give accounts of several conversations between Ananda and 
his eminent colleagues, such as Sariputta.°* He seems to have felt happy 
in their company and did not hesitate to take to them his difficulties; 
thus we find him asking Sariputta why only certain beings in this world 
reach parinibbana (A. 11. 167); on another occasion he asks Sariputta 
about the possibilities of samadhi (A. v. 8). On the other hand, at 
least twice (A. iii. 201 f.; 361 f.), when Ananda asks his questions 
of Sariputta, the latter suggests that Ananda himself should find the 
answer, and having heard it, Sariputta praises him highly and extols his 
abilities. 

Ananda’s special friends seem to have been Sariputta, Moggallana, 
Mahā Kassapa, Anuruddha and Kankha Revata.” He was the Sangha- 
navaka among them all, yet they held him in high esteem. Ananda and 
Sariputta were very special friends. Itis said that Sariputta loved Ananda 
because the latter did for the Buddha what Sariputta would wish to have 
done himself, and Ananda respected Sariputta because he was the Buddha’s 
chief disciple. Young men who were ordained by either of them would 
be sent to the other to learn under him. They shared between them any 
good thing given to them. Once Ananda was presented by a brahmin with 
a costly robe; immediately he wished to give it to Sariputta, but as the 
latter was away at the time, he obtained the Buddha’s permission to 
keep it for him till his return.” 

The Samyutia Nikdya® contains an eulogy on Sariputta by Ananda, 


* See also his conversation with, ° MA.i. 436. 
Musila, and Savittha and Narada at; 4 Vin. i. 289; Sp. iii. 636-7; MA. i. 
Kosambiin the Ghositéarama (S.ii.113f.). | 436. 
52 Hg., Mei. 212 f. 55 i, 63-4, 
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where the latter speaks of his comprehensive and manifold wisdom, joyous 
and swift, of his rampant energy and readiness to accept advice. When 
he hears of Sariputta’s death from Cunda the Samanuddesa, he goes to 
the Buddha with Cunda (not wishing to break the news himself) and they 
take with them Sariputta’s bowl and outer robe, Cunda carrying the ashes, 
and there Ananda confesses to the Buddha that when he heard the news 
he felt as thought his body were drugged, his senses confused and his mind 
become a blank." The Commentary adds’ that Ananda was trembling 
«like a cock escaping from the mouth of a cat.”’ 

That Maha Kassapa was fond of Ananda, we may gather from the fact 
that it was he who contrived to have him elected on the First Council, and 
when Maha Kassapa heard of Ananda’s attainment of arahantship, it was 
he who led the applause. Ananda held him in the highest veneration, 
and on one occasion refused to take part in an uwpasampadad ordination 
because he would have to pronounce Kassapa’s name and did not consider 
this respectful towards the Elder.*® In their conversations, Kassapa 
addresses Ananda as “ dvuso,’’ Ananda addresses Kassapa as “ bhante.”’ 
There is an interview recorded between them in which Kassapa roundly 
abuses Ananda, calling him « corn-trampler ” and “ despoiler of families,” 
and he ends by up saying «this boy does not know his own measure.” 
Ananda had been touring Dakkhinagiri with a large company of monks, 
mostly youths, and the latter had not brought much credit upon them- 
selves. When Kassapa sees Ananda on his return to Rajagaha, he puts 
on him the whole blame for the youths’ want of training. Ananda winces 
at being called « boy ’’; «‘ my head is growing grey hairs, your reverence, 
yet I am not vexed that you should call me ‘boy’ even at this time of 
day.” Thullananda heard of this incident and showed great annoyance. 
« How dare Mahā Kassapa,” she says, « who was once a heretical teacher, 
chide the sage Ananda, calling him ‘boy’? Maha Kassapa complains 
to Ananda of Thullananda’s behaviour; probably, though we are not told 
so, Ananda apologised to him on her behalf.” 

On another occasion, Ananda, after a great deal of persuasion, took 
Kassapa to a settlement of the nuns. There Kassapa preached to them, 
but the nun Thullatissé was not pleased and gave vent publicly to her 
displeasure. ‘‘ How does Kassapa think it fit to preach the doctrine in 
the presence of the learned sage Ananda? It is as if the needle-pedlar 
were to deem he could sell a needle to the needle-maker.’’ Kassapa is 
incensed at these words, but Ananda appeases him by acknowledging 
that he (Kassapa) is in every way his superior and asks him to 


66 S, v, 161; Thag. vers. 1034-5. 58 DA. i. ll. 69 Vin. i. 92. 
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pardon Tissi. ‘Be indulgent, your reverence,” says he, ‘“‘ women are 
foolish.’ ®! 

In this passage Ananda is spoken of as Vedehamuni. The Commentary™ 
explains it by panditamunt, and says further, pandito hi ianasankhatena 
vedena thati sabbakiccéni karoti, tasma vedeho ti vuccatt ; vedeho ca so munt 
ca ty vedehamunt. 

It was perhaps Ananda’s championship of the women’s cause which made 
him popular with the nuns and earned for him a reputation rivalling, as 
was mentioned above, even that of Maha Kassapa. When Pajapati 
Gotami, with a number of Sakyan women, undaunted by the Buddha’s 
refusal of their request at Kapilavatthu, followed him into Vesali and there 
beseeched his consent for women to enter the Order, the Buddha would 
not change his mind. 

Ananda found the women dejected and weeping, with swollen feet, 
standing outside the Kitagarasala. Having learnt what had happened, 
he asked the Buddha to grant their request. Three times he asked and 
three times the Buddha refused. Then he changed his tactics. He in- 
quired of the Buddha if women were at all capable of attaining the Fruits 
of the Path. The answer was in the affirmative, and Ananda pushed home 
the advantage thus gained. In the end the Buddha allowed women 
to enter the Order subject to certain conditions. They expressed their 
great gratitude to Ananda.®* In this connection, the Buddha is re- 
ported as having said® that had Ananda not persuaded him to give 
his consent to the admission of women to the Order, the Sdasana 
would have lasted a thousand years, but now it would last only five 
hundred. 

This championing of the women’s cause was also one of the charges 
brought against Ananda by his colleagues at the end of the First Council. 
(See below.) 

Perhaps it was this solicitude for their privileges that prompted him to 
ask the Buddha one day why it was that women did not sit in public 


61 §. ii. 215 ff.; the Tibetans say that went away from home Ananda wished 
when Kassapa died, Ajatasattu was very to join him, but his mother was unwilling, 
grieved because he had not been able to because his brother, Devadatta, had 
see the monk’s body. Ananda took the already gone away. Ananda therefore 
king to the mountain where it had been went to the Videha country and became 
buried and showed it to him (Rockhill, a muni. Is this another explanation of 
op. cit.. p. 162 and n. 2). the term Vedehamuni ? 

62 SA. ii. 132. 64 Vin. ii. 253 ff. Ananda is again 

63 Compare with this the derivation of found as intermediary for Pajapati 
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assemblies (e.g. courts of justice), or embark on business, or reap the full 
fruit of their actions.” 

That Ananda was in the habit of preaching frequently to the nuns is 
evident from the incidents quoted above and also from other passages.’ 
He seems also to have been in charge of the arrangements for sending 
preachers regularly to the nuns. A passage in the Samyutta Commentary™® 
seems to indicate that Ananda was a popular preacher among laywomen 
as well. 

They would stand round him when he preached, fanning him and asking 
him questions on the Dhamma. When he went to Kosambi to impose the 
higher penalty on Channa, the women of King Udena’s harem, hearing of 
his presence in the park, came to him and listened to his preaching. So 
impressed were they that they gave him five hundred robes.” It was 
on this occasion that Ananda convinced Udena of the conscientiousness 
with which the Sakyaputta monks used everything which was given to 
them, wasting nothing. The king, pleased with Ananda, gave him another 
five hundred robes, all of which he distributed among the community. 

A similar story is related of the women of Pasenadi’s palace and their 
gift to Ananda. The king was at first angry, but afterwards gave Ananda 
one thousand robes.” 

The Dhammapada Commentary” says that once Pasenadi asked the 
Buddha to go regularly to the palace with five hundred monks and preach 
the Law to his queens Mallika and Vasabhakhattiya and to the other women 
in the palace. When the Buddha said that it was impossible for him to 
go regularly to one place he was asked to send a monk, and the duty was 
assigned to Ananda. He therefore went to the palace at stated times and 
instructed the queens. Mallika was found to be a good student, but not 
so Vasabhakhattiya. 

The Jataka Commentary” says that the women of the palace were 
themselves asked which of the eighty chief disciples they would have as 
their preacher and they unanimously chose Ananda. For an incident 
connected with Ananda’s visits to the palace see the Mahdasara Jataka 
and also s.v. Pasenadi. 

According to the Anguttara Commentary” Ananda was beautiful to 
look at. 

Ananda’s services seem often to have been sought for consoling the 
sick, Thus we find Anathapindika sending for him when he lay ill (M. iii. 


66 A. ii. 82. See also GS. ii. 92, n. 2, 69 Vin. ii. 290. 
on the interpretation of the last word. 0 J.ii. 24 fi. 

67 E.g., Ñ. v. 154 ff.; Thag. v. 1020; 71 i, 382 ff. 
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258), and also Sirivaddha (8. v. 176 f.) and Manadinna (ibid., 177 f.). He 
is elsewhere mentioned as helping the Buddha to wait on a sick monk.” 

We are told that when the Buddha had his afternoon siesta, Ananda 
would spend his time in waiting upon the sick and talking to them.” 
Ananda was never too busy to show gratitude to his friends. When a 
certain crow-keeper’s family, members of which had been of special service 
to him, had been destroyed by a pestilence, leaving only two very young 
boys, he obtained the Buddha’s special permission to ordain them and 
look after them, though they were under the requisite age.” 

When Ananda discovered that his friend Roja and Malla had no real 
faith in the Buddha, he was greatly grieved and interceded on his special 
behalf with the Buddha that he should make Roja a believer. Later he 
obtained the Buddha’s permission for Roja to offer a meal of potherbs.” 
In another place we find Roja presenting Ananda with a linen cloth.” 
According to the Jatakatthakatha” Roja once tried to persuade Ananda 
to go back to the lay-life. 

His sympathy is also shown in the story of the woman who asked to have 
a share in the Vihara built by Visakha, She brought a costly carpet, but 
could find no place in which to put it; it looked so poor beside the other 
furnishings. Ananda helped her in her disappointment.® 

Once in Jetavana, in an assembly of monks, the Buddha spoke the praises 
of Ananda, and ranked him the foremost bhikkhu in five respects: erudition, 
good behaviour (gatemantanam, power of walking, according to Dhamma- 
pala), retentive memory, resoluteness and personal attention.» Again, 
shortly before the Buddha’s death, he speaks affectionately of Ananda*?; 
Ananda knew the right time to bring visitors to the Tathagata; he had 
four exceptional qualities, in that whoever came to see him, monks or 
nuns, laymen or laywomen, they were all filled with joy on beholding him®™; 
when he preached to them they listened with rapture and delight, which 
never tired.™ 

Another proof of the Buddha’s esteem for Ananda is the incident of his 
asking Ananda to design a robe for the monks to be in pattern like a field 
in Magadha (Vin. i. 287). 

74 Vin. i. 302. 80 DhA.i. 415 f. 

75 Sp. iii. 651. 81 A.i. 24f. 

76 Vin. i. 79; to a young monk who 82 D, ii. 144-5; A. ii. 132; A. v. 229; 
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In spite of Ananda having been the constant companion of the Buddha 
—probably because of that very fact—it was not until after the Buddha’s 
parinibbana that Ananda was able to realise Arahantship.** Though he 
was not an arahant he had the patisambhida, being among the few who 
possessed this qualification while yet learners (Sekha).°° When it was 
decided by Maha Kassapa and others that a Convocation should be held 
to systematise the Buddha’s teachings, five hundred monks were chosen as 
delegates, among them, Ananda. He was, however, the only non-arahant 
(sekha) among them, and he had been enjoined by his colleagues to put forth 
great effort and repair this disqualification. At length, when the convoca- 
tion assembled, a vacant seat had to be left for him. It had not been 
until late the previous night that, after a final supreme effort, he had 
attained the goal.*’ 

It is said that he won sixfold abhiññä when he was just lying down to 
sleep, his head hardly on the pillow, his feet hardly off the ground. He 
is therefore described as having become an arahant in none of the four 
postures. When he appeared in the convocation, Maha Kassapa welcomed 
him warmly and shouted three times for joy.*® In the convocation, Ananda 
was appointed to answer Maha Kassapa’s questions, and to co-operate 
with him in rehearsing the Dhamma (as opposed to the Vinaya). 

Ananda came to be known as Dhammabhandagarika, owing to his skill 
in remembering the word of the Buddha; it is said that he could remember 
everything spoken by the Buddha, from one to sixty thousand words in 
the right order. and without missing one single syllable.* 

In the first four Nikayas of the Sutta Pitaka, every sutta begins 
with the words ‘Thus have I heard,’’ the “I”’ referring to Ananda. 
It is not stated that Ananda was present at the preaching by the Buddha 
of every sutta, though he was present at most; others, the Buddha repeated 
to him afterwards, in accordance with the conditions under which he had 
become the Buddha’s attendant. 

We are told that Ananda had learnt eighty-two thousand dhamma 


85 Buddhaghosa gives a long account 
of Ananda’s struggle for final emanci- 
pation (DA. i. 9 ff.); see also Vin. ii. 
286. 

86 VibhA. 388. 

87 He had been occupied in consoling 
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(topics) from the Buddha himself and two thousand from his colleagues.” 
He had also a reputation for fast talking; where an ordinary man could 
speak one word Ananda could speak eight; the Buddha could speak 
sixteen words for each one word of Ananda.* Ananda could remember 
anything he had once heard up to fifteen thousand stanzas of sixty thousand 
lines.” 

Ananda lived to be very old”; a hymn of praise sung at his death is in- 
cluded at the end of the stanzas attributed to him in the Theragāthā.”* 

That the Buddha’s death was a great blow to him is shown by the 
stanzas he uttered immediately after the event.” Three months earlier 
he had heard for the first time that death of the Buddha was near at hand 
and had besought him to live longer. The reply attributed to the Buddha 
is a curious one, namely, that on several previous occasions, at Rajagaha 
and at Vesali,°* he had mentioned to Ananda that he could, if he so desired, 
live for a whole kappa, and had hinted that Ananda should, if he felt so 
inclined, request him to prolong hislife. Ananda, however, having failed to 
take the hint on these occasions, the opportunity was now past, and the 
Buddha must die; the fault was entirely Ananda’s.” It was when Ananda 
was temporarily absent from the Buddha’s side that the Buddha had 
assured Mara that he would die in three months.” 

As the end approached, the Buddha noticed that Ananda was not by his 
side; on enquiry he learnt that Ananda was outside, weeping and filled 
with despair at the thought that the Master would soon be no more, and 
that he (Ananda) would have to work out his perfection unaided. The 
Buddha sent for him and consoled him by pointing out that whatever is 
born must, by its very nature, be dissolved. Three times he said, “ For 
a long time, Ananda, you have been very near to me by acts of love, kind 
and good, never varying, beyond all measure,” and he exhorted him to be 
earnest in effort, for he would soon realise emancipation.” 

Once, earlier, when Udayi had teased Ananda for not having benefited 
from his close association with the personality of the Master, the Buddha 
had defended Ananda, saying, ‘“‘ Say not so, Udayi; should he die without 
attaining perfect freedom from passion, by virtue of his piety, he would 
seven times win rule over the devas and seven times be King of Jambudipa. 
Howbeit, in this very life shall Ananda attain to Nibbana.’’?° 


90 Thag. v. 1024. 35. I), ii, t57. 
91 MA. i. 283. 96 See, e.7., D. 102 f. 
92 MA.i. 501. 97 Tbid., 114-18. 
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Ananda did his best to persuade the Buddha to die in one of the great 
cities, such as Rajagaha or Savatthi, and not in Kusinara, the little wattle- 
and-daub town (as he called it) in the middle of the jungle. He was not 
satisfied until the Buddha had revealed to him the past history of Kusinara, 
how it had once been Kusavati, the royal capital of the mighty Maha 
Sudassana.*”* 

Just before the Buddha died, Ananda was commissioned to inform the 
Mallas of the impending event, and after the Buddha’s death, Anuruddha 
entrusted him, with the help of the Mallas of Kusinara, with all the 
arrangements for the funeral.” Ananda had earlier! learnt from the 
Buddha how the remains of a Tathagata should be treated, and now he 
was to benefit by the instruction. 

At the end of the First Council, the duty of handing down unimpaired 
the Digha Nikaya through his disciples was entrusted to Ananda. He 
was also charged with the duty of conveying to Channa the news that the 
higher penalty (brahmadanda) had been inflicted on him by the Sangha. 
Ananda had been deputed by the Buddha himself to carry out this, his last 
administrative act, but Ananda, not wishing to undertake the responsi- 
bility alone (knowing that Channa had a reputation for roughness), was 
granted a number of companions, with whom he visited Channa. The 
latter expressed repentance and was pardoned.*** Perhaps it was because 
both the Buddha and Ananda’s colleagues knew of his power to settle 
disputes that he was chosen for this delicate task.2” 

Ananda’s popularity, however, did not save him from the recriminations 
of his fellows for some of his actions, which, in their eyes, constituted 
offences. Thus he was charged’”® with: (1) having failed to find out 
from the Buddha which were the lesser and minor precepts which the 
Sangha were allowed to revoke if they thought fit’; (2) with having 
stepped on the Buddha’s rainy-season garment when sewing it; (3) with 
having allowed the Buddha’s body to be first saluted by women’; (4) with 
having omitted to ask the Buddha to live on for the space of a kappa?!?; 
and (5) with having exerted himself to procure the admission of women 
into the Order.’” 

Ananda’s reply was that he himself saw no fault in any of these acts, 
but that he would confess them as faults out of faith in his colleagues. 
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On another occasion he was found fault with (1) for having gone into the 
village to beg for alms, clothed in his waist-cloth and nether garment’; 
(2) for having worn light garments which were blown about by the wind." 

The last years of his life, Ananda seems to have spent in teaching and 
preaching and in encouraging his younger colleagues. Among those who 
held discussions with him after the Buddha’s passing away are mentioned 
Dasama of the Atthakanagara,""* Gopaka Moggallana** and Subha Todeyya- 
putta. 

The Pali Canon makes no mention of Ananda’s death. Fa Hsien, 
however, relates what was probably an old tradition. When Ananda was 
on his way from Magadha to Vesali, there to die, Ajatasattu heard that he 
was coming, and, with his retinue, followed him up to the Rohini River. 
The chiefs of Vesali also heard the news and went out to meet him, and 
both parties reached the river banks. Ananda, not wishing to incur the 
displeasure of either party, entered into the state of tejokasina in the middie 
of the river and his body went up in flames. His remains were divided 
into two portions, one for each party, and they built cetiyas for their en- 
shrinement.*”° 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Ananda had been the son of Ananda, 
King of Hamsavati, and was therefore a step-brother of Padumuttara. His 
name was Sumana. King Ananda allowed no one but himself to wait on the 
Buddha. Prince Sumana having quelled an insurrection of the frontier 
provinces, the king offered hima boon as reward, and he asked to be allowed 
to entertain the Buddha and his monks forthree months. With great reluc- 
tance the king agreed, provided the Buddha’s consent was obtained. When 
Sumana went to the vihara to obtain this, he was greatly impressed by 
the loyalty and devotion of the Buddha’s personal attendant, the monk 
Sumana, and by his iddhi-powers. Having learnt from the Buddha that 
these were the result of good deeds, he himself determined to lead a pious 
life. For the Buddha’s residence Prince Sumana bought a pleasaunce 
named Sobhana from a householder of that same name and built therein 
a monastery costing one hundred thousand. On the way from the capital 
to Sobhana Park he built viharas, at distances of a league from each other. 
When all preparations were completed, the Buddha went to Sobhana with 
one hundred thousand monks, stopping at each vihara on the way. At the 
festival of dedication of the Sobhana Vihara, Sumana expressed a wish 
to become a personal attendant of a future Buddha, just as Sumana was of 
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Padumuttara. Towards this end he did many good deeds. In the time 
of Kassapa Buddha he gave his upper garment to a monk for him to carry 
his begging-bow] in it. Later he was born in heaven and again as King of 
Benares. He built for eight Pacceka Buddhas eight monasteries in his royal 
park” and for ten thousand years he looked after them. The Apadana 
mentions” that he became ruler of heaven thirty-four times and king of 
men fifty-eight times. 

Ananda’s name occurs in innumerable Jatakas; he is identified with 
Suriyakumara in the Devadhamma Jdtaka (i. 133), Cullalohita in the 
Muntka (i. 198), Pajjuna in the Maccha (i. 332), Kalakanni in the Kdla- 
Aanni (i. 365), Radha in the Radha (i. 496), Potthapada in the Radha IT. 
(n. 134), Cullanandiya in the Cullanandiya (i. 202), Gamanicanda in the 
Gdamantcanda (ii. 310), Cullalohita in the Sdalika (ii. 420), Dabbasena in 
the Hkaraja (iii. 15), Potthapada in the Kalabu (iii. 100), Baranasisetthi in 
the Pitha (ii. 121), Vedehatapasa in the Gandhdra (iii. 369), Sumangala 
in the Sumangala (ii. 444), Anusissa in the Indriya (iii. 469), Mandavya 
in the Kanhadipayana (iv. 37), Pottika in the Nigrodha (iv. 43), Pafica- 
sikha in the Bilarakosiya (iv. 69), Rohineyya in the Ghata (iv. 69), Yu- 
dhitthila in the Yuvafjaya (iv. 123), Bharata in the Dasaratha (iv. 130), 
Matali in the Kanha (iv. 186), the Sudhadbhojana (v. 412), the Nimi 
(vi. 129), and the Kuldvaka (i. 206), Kalinga in the Kdlingabodhi 
(iv. 236), Vissakamma in the Swruci (iv. 325), Sambhitapandita 
in the Sambhita (iv. 401), Cittamiga in the Rohantamiga (iv. 423), 
Sumukha in the Hamsa (iv. 430), Anusissa in the Sarabhanga (v. 151), 
Somadatta in the Cullasutasoma (v. 192), Sunanda the charioteer in the 
Ummadanti (v. 227), the younger brother of Kusa in the Kusa (v. 312), 
Nanda in the Sova-Nanda (v. 332), Sumukha in the Cülahamsa (v. 334), 
and the Mahahamsa (v. 382), the brahmin Nanda in the Maha Sutasoma 
(v. 511), Somadatta in the Bhiridatta (vi. 219). He was also the barber 
in the Makhddeva (i. 139), the antevésika in the Asdtamanta (i. 289), 
the bandit-leader in the Takka (i. 299), the brahmin in the Sadrambha 
(i. 375), the Sattubhasta (iii. 351), the Paldsa (iii. 25), the Junha (iv. 100), 
and the Salikedara (iv. 282); the tree-sprite in the Kusandali (i. 448), 
the elephant trainer in the Sumedha (i. 446), the younger brother of the 
Bodhisatta in the Manikantha (ii. 286), the marauder in the Seyya 
(ii. 403), the inhabitant of a frontier village in the Maha Assdrohaka 
(ii. 13), the attendant in the Sankha (iv. 22), one of the seven brothers 
in the Bhisa (iv. 314), the physician Sivaka in the Sivi (iv. 412), and 
the arrow-maker in the Maha-Janaka (vi. 68). 

Several times he was born as an animal. Thus he was a parrot in the 


120 ThagA. ii. 121 ff. 121 į, 52 f. 
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Saccankira (i. 327), the Abbhantara (ii. 400) and the Mahd-ummagga 
(vi. 478), a jackal in the Guna (ii. 30), the father-goose in the Vinilaka 
(ii. 40), the tortoise in the Kacchapa (ii. 81), the iguana in the Cullapaduma 
(ii. 121), the otter in the Sasa (iii. 56), the younger swan in the Neru 
(iii. 248), the crab in the Suvannakakkataka (iii. 298), the wise niga in 
the Mahapaduma (iv. 196), the tawny dog in the Mahabodhi (v. 246) 
and the vulture king in the Kundla (v. 456). 

He was many times king: in the Nigrodhamiga (i. 153), the Kukkura 
(i. 178), the Bhojdjaniya (i. 181), the Ajañña (i. 182), the Tittha (i. 185), 
the Mahilamukha (i. 188), the Mudulakkhana (i. 306), the Kuddala 
(i. 315), the Mahdsupina (i. 345), the Attisa (i. 354), the Mahdsdra (i. 387), 
the Salittaka (i. 420), the Bandhanamokkha (i. 440), the Ekapanna (i. 508), 
the Gagga (ii. 17), the Suhanu (ii. 32), the Mora (ii. 38), the Sustma (ii. 50), 
the Gujha (ii. 52), the Kalyanadhamma (ii. 65), the Kalayamutthi (ii. 76), 
the Sangamavacara (ii. 95), the Valodaka (ii. 97), the Giridanta (ii. 99), 
the Pabbatipatthara (ii. 127), the Punnanadi (ii. 175), the Kacchapa (ii. 
178), the Kosiya (ii. 209), the Guttila (11. 257), the Sankappa (ii. 277), 
the Kundaka-Kucchi-Sindhava (ii. 291) the Sire (ii. 415), the Ndnacchanda 
(11. 429), the Supatta (ii. 436), the Chavaka (iii. 30), the Sayha (iii. 33), 
the Brahmadatta (i). 81), the Rajovada (iii. 112), the Kesava (iii. 145), 
the Sussondi (ii. 190), the Avariya (iii. 232), the Nandiyamiga (iii. 274), 
the Dhajavthetha (ii. 307), the Kukku (iii. 321), the Sutanu (iii. 330), 
the Atthisena (111. 3855), the Mahakapr (iii. 375), the Dalhadhamma (iii. 388), 
the Susīma (iii. 397), the Atthasadda (iii. 434), the Atthāna (iii. 478), the 
Cullabodhi (iv. 27), the Matiposaka (iv. 95), the Bhaddasdla (iv. 157), the 
Mitiamitta (iv. 199), the Amba (iv. 207), the Javahamsa (iv. 218), the 
Dita (iv. 228), the Rurumaga (ii. 263), the Sarabhamiga (ii. 275), the 
Uddalaka (iv. 304), the Dasabrahmana (iv. 368), the Bhikkhaparampara 
(iv. 374), the Sattegumba (iv. 437), the Kumbha (v. 20), the Tesakuna 
(v. 125) and the Sama (vi. 95). 

He was King of Benares in the Kaka (1. 486), the Tacasdra (iii. 206) 
and the Sankhapdla (v. 177); King Mallika in the Rajovdda (ii. 5), the 
Kosala King in the Manikundala (ii. 155), King Vahka in the Ghata 
(iil. 170), the Kosavya King in the Dhimakari (iii. 402), King Addhama- 
saka in the Gangamala (11. 454), and King Dhanafijaya in the Sambhava 
(v. 67), and the Vidhurapandita (vi. 329). 

In the Mahé Naradakassapa Jétaka’* Ananda was born as Ruja, 
daughter of King Angati. 

The Dhammapada Commentary’ states that once when Ananda was 
a blacksmith he sinned with the wife of another man. As a result, he 


123 


122 J, vi. 255. 123 ie 327. 
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suffered in hell for a long time and was born for fourteen existences as 
some one’s wife, and it was seven existences more before the results of his 
evil deed were exhausted. 

There seems to be some confusion as to the time at which Ananda 
entered the Order. In the Canonical account’ he became a monk in 
the second year of the Buddha’s ministry. In the verses attributed to 
him in the Theragatha,””” however, he says that he has been for twenty- 
five years a learner (sekha). It is concluded from this that Ananda must 
have joined the Order only in the twentieth year after the Enlightenment 
and the whole story of his having been ordained at the same time as 
Devadatta is discredited.” The verses occur in a lament by Ananda 
that his master is dead and that he is yet a learner. The twenty-five 
years which Ananda mentions probably refer to the period during which 
he had been the Buddha’s personal attendant and not to his whole career 
as a monk. During that period, “though he was but a learner, no 
thoughts of evil arose in him,” the implication being that his close con- 
nection with the Buddha and his devotion to him gave no room for such. 
He, nevertheless, laments that he could not become an asekha while the 
Buddha was yet alive. If this interpretation be accepted—and I see no 
reason why it should not be—there is no discrepancy in the accounts 
of Ananda’s ordination. 


124 E.g., Vin. ii. 182. See also Rhys Davids’ article on Deva- 
125 Vers. 1039 ff. | datta in ERE. 
126 See, e.g.. Thomas op. cıt., 123. 


2. Ānanda.—A Khattiya king of Hamsavati, father of Padumuttara 
Buddha.* He had, by another wife, a daughter Nandā, who became the 
theri Pakula in the present age.” Once, with twenty of his ministers 
and twenty thousand of his subjects, he appeared before Padumuttara 
Buddha at Mithila and, having received the “ ehi-bhikkhu-pabbajja,” 
they became arahants.* The Buddha went back with them to Hamsavati 
where he preached the Buddhavamsa.* 

One of Ananda’s sons was the prince Sumana, step-brother to Padu- 
muttara, who became Ananda, the personal attendant of Gotama 
Buddha.” 

1 J.i.37; Bu. xii. 19. 3 MA. ii. 722; DA. ii. 488. 
2 ThigA. 91. 4 BuA. 160. 5 ThagA. ii. 122. 


3. Ananda.—Step-brother of Mangala Buddha. He came to Mangala 
Buddha with ninety crores of followers; having heard the Buddha’s 
preaching, they all became arahants.* 

1 J. i. 30. 
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4. Ananda.—Son of Tissa Buddha, his mother being Subhadda,’ 


1 Bu. xviii. 18. 


5. Ananda.—Son of Phussa Buddha, his mother being Kisdgotami.' 
The Buddhavamsa Commentary,” however, gives his name as Anupama, 
1 Bu. xix. 16. 2 p. 192. 


6. Ananda.—A Pacceka Buddha of ninety-one kappas ago. The thera 
Citakapljaka, in a previous birth, came down from the deva-loka and 
cremated the Pacceka Buddha’s body with due honour.’ According 
to the Mayjhima Nikdya and its Commentary,” there were four Pacceka 
Buddhas of this name. 

1 Ap. i. 227. 2 M. iii. 70; MA. ii. 890. 


7. Ananda.—A king of vultures. He dwelt with ten thousand vul- 
tures in Gijjhakita and came to hear Kunala preach. At the end of 
Kunala’s sermon Ananda, too, discoursed in the same strain, dwelling 
on the evil qualities of women “ keeping to facts within his knowledge.’”* 
He lived in the Kunaladaha with Narada, Devala, Punnamukha, the 
cuckoo, and Kunala.” In the present age the vulture-king was Ananda 
Thera, the Buddha’s attendant.® 

1 J. v. 424, 447-50. 2 SnA. 1. 359. 3 J. v. 456. 


8. Ānanda.—A king of fishes, appointed by the fishes themselves to 
rule over them.* He was one of the six monsters of the deep. He lived 
on one side of the ocean and all the fishes came to him morning and 
evening to pay their respects. He lived on rock-slime (sevéla) till one 
day he swallowed, by mistake, a fish. Liking the taste very much, he 
found out what it was, and from that day he ate fish, unknown to his 
subjects. Seeing their numbers diminish, they began to grow inquisitive, 
and one day one of their wise ones hid in the lobe of Ananda’s ear and 
discovered him eating the fish which straggled behind. When this was 
reported to the other fish, they fled in terror and hid themselves. Ananda, 
desirous of eating them, searched everywhere; believing that they lay 
inside a mountain, he encircled it with his body. Seeing his own tail 
on the other side of the mountain and believing it to be a fish trying to 
escape, he crunched it ina rage. The tail was fifty leagues long and he 
suffered excruciating pain. Attracted by the smell of blood, the fish 
collected round and ate him bit by bit. His skeleton was as big as a 
mountain, and holy ascetics, flying through the air and seeing it below 

1 J. i. 207; ii. 352. 
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them, told men about it and the story became famous throughout Jam- 
budipa. Kalahatthi is reported as relating this story to the king in the 
Maha Sutasoma Jataka.? Ananda is referred to as an example of great 
deceitfulness.° 

2 J. v. 462-4. 3 MA.i. 138. 


9. Ananda.—A yakkha to whoma shrine, called the Ananda Cetiya, was 
dedicated. The Cetiya was in Bhoganagara and was later converted 
into a Buddhist Vihara.". There the Buddha stayed during his last 
sojourn, and mention is made of a sermon he preached there to the monks 
on the Four Great Authorities (cattéro mahapadesa).” From there he 
went to Pava., 


1 AA. ii. 550. 2 D.ii. 123-6; A.ii. 167. 


10. Ānanda.—A banker of Sāvatthi. He had eighty crores of money, 
but was a great miser. He had a son, Mulasiri, and once a fortnight he 
would gather his kinsfolk together and, in their presence, admonish his 
son as to the desirability of amassing wealth, always increasing it, giving 
none away. When the banker died he was born in a Candala family 
outside the city gates. The king appointed Milasiri banker in his place. 

From the time of Ananda’s conception among the Candilas, mis- 
fortune dogged their footsteps. Knowing that a Jonah had come among 
them, they caused a search to be made and, as a result of their investi- 
gations, they sent the pregnant mother away. When the child was 
born he was a monstrosity with his organs all out of place. When old 
enough, he was given a potsherd and told to beg his living. One day 
he came to the house in which he had lived in his former life, and though 
he managed to enter it, he was discovered and thrown out by the servants. 
The Buddha happened to be passing by, and sending for Milasiri, he 
told him that the beggar had been his father. Being convinced by 
certain proofs, Miilasiri believed and took refuge in the Buddha.’ It is 
said that eighty-four thousand beings attained deathlessness on the 
occasion of the Buddha preaching to Milasiri about his father Ananda.” 


1 DhA. ii. 25-8; the story is referred to in the Milindapafiha (p. 350). 
2 AA. i. 57. 


11. Ananda.—Author of the Mélatiké on Buddhaghosa’s Commen- 
taries on the Abhidhamma.* He was originally a native of India, but 
came over to Ceylon and became head of the Vanavasi fraternity in the 
Island. He probably lived about the eighth or ninth century A.D. and 


1 Gv. 60, 69; Sas. 69. 
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wrote the Mulatika at the request of a monk named Buddhamitta. He is 
probably identical with Ananda, teacher of Culla Dhammapala (see 
below).” He was also known as Vanaratana Tissa from his connection 
with the Vanavasi school. 

2 P.L.C. 202 f.; 216 f. 


12. Ananda.—Teacher of Culla Dhammapala, author of the Saccasan- 
khepa.” The Saddhamma Sanghala® says that Ananda was the author 
of the Saccasankhepa. See also above (Ananda 11). 


1 qv. 2 ix. 


13. Ananda.—Teacher of Buddhappiya, author of the Rupasiddhi. He 
was a native of Ceylon, for Buddhapiya refers to him as « Tambapannid- 
dhaja.”” He too belonged to the Vanavasi sect and wrote a Sinhalese 
interverbal translation to Piyadassi’s Pada-Sddhana and another to the 
Khudda-S:kkha. He was a disciple of Udumbaragiri Medhankara, pupil 
of Sariputta, and he probably lived in the time of Vijayabahu III.* 

He was the teacher of V-deha, author of the Samantakitavannana? 
See also Buddhavamsa V naratana Ananda. 


EPC R 2 Ibid., 220. 


14. Ananda,—Author of the Saddhammopdyana, also called Abhayagiri- 
Kavicakravarti Ananda and probably belonging to the same period as 
Ananda (13). His friend and companion, for whom his book was written, 
was Buddhasoma, An Ananda, probably a later writer, is also the 
author of a Sinhalese Commentary on the Saddhammopayana.* 


a PaO E 


i”. Ananda.—Companion of Chapata and co-founder of the Sihala-Sangha 
of Burma. He was later cut off from the community for trying to send 
to his kinsfolk an elephant presented to him by King Narapati. His 
companions suggested that the animal should be let loose in the forest, 
in accordance with the Buddha’s teaching regarding kindness to animals. 
Ananda’s reply was that the Buddha had also preached kindness to 
kinsfolk.? He died in 1246.° 


1 Sas. 65. 3 Forchammer: Jardine Prize Kssay, 
2 Bode: op. cit.. 24. p. 35. 


16. Ananda.—Of Hamsavati. Author of the Madhusdratthadipani, 
a ttkd on the Abhidhamma.’ 


1 sas. 48; but sec Bode: op. cit., 47-8. 
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17. Ananda.—Called Manava, in order to distinguish him from others. 
He was a brahmin youth, maternal cousin of the theri Uppalavanna, 
with whom he had been in love when she was a laywoman. One day 
when Upalavanna returned from her alms-rounds to her hut in Andhavana, 
where she was living at the time, Anandamanava, who was hiding under 
her bed, jumped up and seized her. In spite of her protestations and 
admonitions, he overcame her resistance by force and, having worked 
his will of her, went away. As if unable to endure his wickedness, the 
earth burst asunder and he was swallowed up in Avici. 

In order that such assaults should not be repeated, Pasenadi Kosala 
erected, at the Buddha’s suggestion, a residence for the nuns within the 
city gates, and henceforth they lived only within the precincts of the city.” 

1 DhA. ii. 49-50. * Tbid., 51f. 


Ananda Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Tika Nipdta of the Anguttara 
Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas, the last of which contains a prophecy 


regarding Ananda." 
8 8 
1 A.i. 215-28. 


1. Ananda Sutta.—Preached by Ananda to Vangisa. Once as they 
were going together for alms to Savatthi, Vangisa confessed that he was 
disaffected. Ananda advised him on how to overcome the disaffection 
by proper cultivation of the senses.’ 

1 S.i. 188. 


2. Ananda Sutta.—Once Ananda was living in a forest tract in the 
Kosala country and was much occupied in talking to the laity who came 
to see him. A deva of the forest, desiring his welfare, came up to him 
and suggested that he might stop his constant babbling and meditate 
instead.” According to Buddhaghosa,? this was soon after the Buddha’s 
death, shortly before Ananda became arahant. People, knowing of his 
close attendance on the Master, were ever asking for details about the 
Parinibbana and when they mourned he had to admonish them. He 
used to wander about, taking with him the Buddha’s begging bowl! and 
robe. In the Theragatha’ the same admonition is put into the mouth of 
a Vajjiputta monk. 

1S. i. 199. 2 SA. i. 225. 3 ver. 119; ThagA.i. 237. 


3. Ananda Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha to Ananda, who asked 
how nirodha could be obtained. By the cessation of the five khandhas, 


answered the Buddha.? 
1 8, iii, 24-5. 
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4. Ananda Sutta.—A conversation between the Buddha and Ananda, 
at Jetavana. Ananda is asked in what things one discerns the arising 
(uppada), passing away (vaya), and constant change (affathatta). The 
answer is “in the five khandhas.” The Buddha praises Ananda for his 
answer.’ 

1 §. iii. 37-8. 


5. Ananda Sutta.—Same as above, except that the discernment is not 
only with regard to the present, but also to the past and the future.’ 
1 §. iii. 38-9. 


6. Ananda Sutta.—Ananda tells the monks in Jetavana how when he 
and his colleagues were novices, Punna Mantaniputta was very helpful 
to them and instructed them as to how the conceit of self (asmimdna) 
arose and how it could be overcome. Having heard him, Ananda says 
he fully understood the Dhamma.’ 

1S, iii. 105-6. 


7. Ananda Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana, Ananda asks the Buddha 
about psychic power (iddhz), its basis and cultivation, and the practice 
thereof. The Buddha enlightens him.’ 

1 S. v. 285-6. 


8. Ananda Sutta.—Same as above, with the addition of Ananda’s 
declaration that the monks consider the Buddha as their guide, etc.’ 
1 S. v. 286. 


9. Ananda Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. Ananda is instructed as 
to how concentration on breathing (dnapanasati) leads to the four 
satupatthanas and how these, in turn, bring to completion the seven 
boyjhangas. These last lead to complete knowledge and release (vijjā- 
vimuttr). The methods of their development are explained in detail.’ 

1S. v. 328-33. 


10. Ananda Sutta.—Same as above, the only difference being the same 
as between 7 and 8. 

11. Ananda Sutta.—Records a visit paid to Ananda at Jetavana by 
Sariputta, who was also staying there. Sariputta tells Ananda that 
sotapannas are those that have no disloyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Sangha. They have no such immorality as is possessed by the 


uneducated putthujjanas.' 


1 S. v. 362-4. 
18 
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12. Ananda Sutta.—Preached at the Ghositarama in Kosambi. Ananda 


asks the Buddha how monks could enjoy ease (phdsuvihara) and the 
Buddha tells him.’ 
1 A. iii. 132-4. 


13. Ananda Sutta.—A conversation between Ananda and Maha 
Kotthita with regard to what happens after the passionless, remainderless 
ending of the six spheres of contact.’ 


1 A. ii. 162. The P.T.S. text puts this mentary and the Uddana at the end of 
under Kotthita Sutta, but both the Com- the Vagga treat it as a separate sutta. 


14. Ānanda Sutta.—Ānanda goes to Sāriputta and asks him how far 
a monk could learn the Dhamma, remember it, reflect upon it and teach 
it to others. Sāriputta suggests that Ānanda should answer the question 
himself, which Ananda does. At the end of the discourse Sāriputta 
utters an eulogy on Ananda and calls him the pattern of the true monk.’ 


1 A. iii. 361-2. 


15. Ananda Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha in reply to Ananda’s 
question as to how notions of “I” and “ mine” and the tendency to 
vain conceit could be completely destroyed.* This sutta refers to the 
Punnaka-patha of the Parayana. 


1 A.i. 132 £. 


16. Ananda Sutta.—A conversation between Ananda and Udayi on 
the wonders of a Tathagata’s attainment and the nature of perception. 
In the course of the dialogue Ananda mentions a visit paid to him by a 
nun who was a follower of the Jatilas, and her questions on samdadhi.* 


1 A. iv. 426. 


17. Ananda Sutta.—A discourse given to the monks by Ananda on the 
good man and the wicked man.’ 


1 A. v. 6f. 


18. Ananda Sutta.—On the ten qualities that a monk should possess 
if he would benefit by the practice of the Buddha’s teachings.’ 


1 A. v. 152 ff. 


Ānanda or Atthatta Sutta.—The paribbājaka Vaechagotta visits the 
Buddha and asks him if there is a self. The Buddha makes no reply even 
when the question is repeated, and Vacchagotta goes away. The Buddha, 
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later, explains to Ananda, in reply to his inquiry, that he remained 
silent because whatever answer he gave to Vacchagotta’s question, it 
would be capable of being misunderstood and misinterpreted.’ 


1S. iv. 400-1. 


Anandakumara.—aA shipwright, who, with three hundred others, was 
sent by Mahosadha to the Upper Ganges to secure timber wherewith to 
build three hundred ships in preparation for Mahosadha’s visit to the 
capital of Pafieala in order to erect buildings for King Vedeha.* 


1 J. vi. 427. 


Anandabodhi.—The bodhi-tree planted by Ananda at the entrance to 
Jetavana, The people of Savatthi, led by Anathapindika, suggested to 
Ananda that some place should be provided where they might offer 
flowers and perfumes in the name of the Buddha, when the Buddha was 
away on his periodical tours. After consultation with the Buddha, 
Ananda obtained, with Moggallana’s assistance, a fruit from the bodhi- 
tree at Gaya, and had it planted at the gateway of Jetavana in the presence 
of a large and distinguished gathering, including Pasenadi Kosala and 
Visakha, The seed was planted by Anathapindika in a golden jar filled 
with fragrant earth. Immediately a sapling sprang up, fifty cubits 
tall, with five branches, each fifty cubits long. The king poured round 
the tree perfumed water from eight hundred jars of gold and silver. In 
order to consecrate the new tree, the Buddha, at Ananda’s request, sat 
under it for one night, in the rapture of samapatti. Because the tree 
was planted by Ananda,it became known as Anandabodhi.’ Pilgrims 
who came to the Buddha at Jetavana were in the habit of paying respect 
to the Anandabodhi.2 The Paduma Jdataka and the KGlingabodhi Jataka 
were both preached in reference to this bodhi-tree. 


1 J. iv. 228-30. Sed 3214 


Ananda-bhaddekaratta Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. Ananda dis- 
courses to the assembled monks on the nature of the True Saint (Bhudde- 
karatta). The Buddha appears on the scene and on being told of Ananda’s 
discourse, asks him how exactly he had proceeded. Ananda repeats to 
him the Bhaddekaratta Sutta (q.v.), which he had previously learnt from 
the Buddha. The Buddha recites it himself from beginning to end and 
praises Ananda for his skill. 

1M. ini. 189-91, 


Anandamanava.—See Ananda (17). 
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Anand&.—One of the five daughters of the chief queen of the king of 
the third Okkaka dynasty. The Mahāvamsa Tīkā says that Okkaka 
was the youngest of the sixteen kings of the Mahaésammata dynasty and 
makes no mention of three Okkaka dynasties. 

The name of Okkaka’s chief queen was Hattha (v.!. Bhatta). 


1 DA, i. 258; SnA. i, 352. 2 p. 84. 


“ Ānandena ” Sutta. The Buddha is asked by Ananda to tell him of a 
doctrine which would make him more ardent and intent. The Buddha 
teaches him the doctrine of impermanence.’ 

1 §. iii. 187-8. 


Anapana Katha.—The third section of the Mahavagga of the Pati- 
sambhidamagga.* 
1 Ps. i. 162 ff. 


Anapaina Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Bojjhanga Samyutta of 
the Samyutta Nikdya.* 
18. v. 129-32. 


Anapana Samyutta.—The fifty-fourth section of the Samyutta Nikdya.* 
18. v. 311-41. 


Anapana Sutta.—The idea of in-breathing and out-breathing, if culti- 
vated and developed, leads to much profit.’ 


1 S, v. 132. 


Ānāpānasati Sutta.—Preached at Sāvatthi on Komudī, the full-moon 
day of the fourth month. The monks had gathered together to see 
the Buddha and eminent disciples had been busy instructing their pupils 
in the various attainments.’ Seing them thus assembled, the Buddha 
was pleased with their demeanour and described how in the confraternity 
of monks were to be found men of various degrees of attainment. Some 
of them practised the cultivation of mindfulness by breathing exercises 
and the Buddha proceeded to explain how it was done. Such mindful- 
ness leads to the development of the four satipatthdnas, and these, in 
turn, to the seven bojjhangas. Through them one attains deliverance 
through understanding.” 


1 The Commentary says the Buddha of developing their attainments. (MA. 


had not gone on tour as usual because | 11, 895-6. ) 
he wanted to give the monks opportunity 2 M. iii. 78-88. 
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1. Anisamsa Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Chakka N spata of the 
Anguttara Nikdya. It consists of eleven suttas on various subjects. 


1 A.iii. 441-5. 


2. Anisamsa Vagga.—The first chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya, consisting of ten suttas.? 


1 A. v. 1-14. 


Anisamsa Sutta.—On the six advantages of realising the first fruit 
of the Path (Sotdépattiphala).* 


1 A.iii. 441, 


Apana.—A city in the Afguttaraépa country (probably its capital). 
The Buddha once visited the city with 1,250 monks and the whole 
company was entertained by the Jatila Keniya.. From Apana the 
Buddha went on to Kusinara.” In the Samyutta Nikdya,® Apana is 
spoken of as a township of the Angas (Avganam nigamo) and the Buddha 
is mentioned as having stayed there with Sariputta. Several suttas were 
preached at Apana, among them the Potaliya Sutta (regarding Potaliya),* 
the Latukikopama Sutta (to Udayi),” the Sela Sutta (regarding Sela)® and 
the Saddha or Apana Suita.". Apana was a brahmin village and was the 
home of the Elder Sela. On the occasion of the Buddha’s visit to 
Apana, during which he converted Sela and Keniya, he seems to have 
stayed at Apana for over a week and ordained three hundred monks in 
the company of Sela.’ 

According to Buddhaghosa,” the village was called Apana because it 
had twenty thousand bazaars (4pand) and was therefore distinguished 
for its shops (@pandnam ussannatta). Near the village, on the banks of 
the river Mahi, was the woodland where the Buddha stayed during his 
visits. 


1 Vin. i. 245 ff. 6 M.ii. 146 ff; Sn. pp. 102 ff. 
2 Ibid., 247. 7 S. v. 225-7. 

3y, 225., 8 ThagA. ii. 47. 

4 M.i. 359 ff. ? Sn., p. 112. 

5 M.i. 447 ff. 10 MA. ii. 586. 


Apana Sutta.—See Saddha Sutta. 


Apattii—A section of the Vinaya Pitaka, the fourth chapter of the 
Parwéra.* 
1 Vin. v. 91 ff. 
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Apatti Vagga.—The twenty-fifth chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikadya, containing ten suttas on various subjects.’ 


1 A, ii. 239-46. 


1. Apatti Sutta.—Ananda informs the Buddha at Ghositarama in 
Kosambi, that Bahiya’s efforts to bring about dissension in the Order 
had not been suppressed because Anuruddha, being Bahiya’s colleague, 
did not want to interfere. The Buddha tells him that they should not 
depend on Anuruddha for interference in disputes, for he was by tem- 
perament unfitted for such action. He then proceeds to discourse to 
Ananda on the four probable reasons for a monk being desirous of creating 


dissension.? 
1 A, ii. 239 f. 


2. Apatti Sutta.— Deals with the four kinds of fears produced by 
transgressions, involving either being taken in the act and punished or 
having to confess guilt and receive punishment." 


1 A. ii. 240-3. 


Āpā.—A class of deities who were present at the preaching of the Maha- 
samaya Kutta.’ 
Buddhaghosa” says they were born as devas because of their having 
practised Gpokasina in previous lives. 
1 D. ii. 259. 2 DA. ii. 689. 


Apana.—One of the Vanni chiefs of Ceylon, brought into subjection by 


Bhuvanekabahu I." 
1 Cy. xe. 33. 


Apayika Vagga.—The twelfth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.* It contains ten suttas on various topics. 


1 A. i. 265-73. 


Apayika Sutta.—On three persons who are doomed to purgatory.’ 


1 A.i, 265. 


Abhassara.—A Brahma-world where live radiant devas from whose 
bodies rays of light are emitted, like lightning. It belongs to the Riipaloka 
and is in the plane of second jhana.* The devas living there subsist on joy 
(pitibhakkha).” Their span of life is two kappas and there is no guarantee 


1 Abhs. v. 3; Compendium 138, n. 4. 2 8.i. 114; DhA. iii. 258; J. vi. 55. 
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that a person who has been born there may not later be reborn in an un- 
happy condition.® From time to time these devas utter shouts of joy say- 
ing “ aho sukham, aho sukham.” This sound is the best of sounds. These 
devas are completely enveloped in ease (sukhena abhisantia parisanna).* 
Their world forms the third station of consciousness (viffidnatthitr), they 
are of uniform body, but their perceptions are diverse (ekattakdya ndanat- 
tasaññino). During the periods of the development of the world many 
beings are born in the Abhassara realm and they are then called the 
highest of the devas, yet even they change their condition.’ In lists of 
devas’ they are given below the Appamanabha and above the Subha. 

Bodhisattas are sometimes born in the Abhassara world,® but they 
are never born in Aripa worlds even when they have developed Artpa- 
jhénas. Baka Brahma was born in Abhassara after having passed through 
Vehapphala and Subhakinna, and it was then that he conceived the belief 
that he was eternal. 

The Buddha visited him and convinced him of the error of his belief.’ 
When the universe is dissolved after the lapse of a long epoch and is 
again evolved, beings are mostly born in the Abhassara world. When. 
sooner or later, the world begins to re-evolve (vivattati), the Brahmavi- 
māna appears, but it is empty. Then some being or other, either because 
he has finished his life there or because his merit is exhausted, leaves 
the Abhassara world and is reborn in the Brahmavimana. Others 
follow his example, and it is then that the first to be reborn in the 
Brahma-world thinks of himself as Brahma, the eternal, etc.'° 

When inhabitants of the Abhassara-world are reborn as humans, their 
existence continues to be like that which they had in the brahma-world 
itself. As time goes on, however, they lose their qualities and 
develop the characteristics, both physical and mental, of human beings.” 
Buddhaghosa” says that their birth on earth is opapatika (by spontaneous 
regeneration) and they are mind-born (manomaya). 

On the occasions when the world is destroyed by fire, the fire spread 
up to the Abhassara-world; when by water, the water rises to the Subha- 
kinna ; when by wind, the wind reaches to the Vehapphala.”* 

According to Buddhaghosa,“ the Abhassaras are so called because 
radiance spreads from their bodies in all directions, like flames from a 


3 A. ii. 127; but see Abhs. v. 6, where 9 J. iii. 359. 


their life-span is given as eight kappas. 10 D. iii. 29. 
4 A. iii. 202; D.iii. 219. 11 For details see D. iii. 84 ff., PsA. 
5 A, iv. 40,401; D.ii. 69; D.iii. 253. 253. 
8 A. v. 60. 12 DA. iii. 865. 
* H.g.,M. i. 289. 13 CypA. 9. 


8 AA. i. 73; J. i. 406, 473; M. i. 329; 14 MA. i. 29; VibhA. 520; cp. DA. ii. 
MA. i. 558; SA. i. 162. 510. 
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patantī viya sarati visaratī ti Abhassara). 


Ābhā.—A generic name for devas distinguished for their brilliance, 
such as the Parittābhā and the Āppamāņābhā.' 


1M. iii. 102; MA. ii. 902. 


Abhi Vagga.—The fifteenth chapter of the Catukka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas on such subjects as the four 
splendours, the four due seasons, the four sins and virtues of speech and 
the four choicest parts (sdras).’ 

1 A.ii. 139-41. 


Abha Sutta.—There are four radiances: that of the moon, the sun, of 
fire, and of wisdom, the last being the chief.’ 


1 A.ii. 139. 


Amakadhajifia-peyyala.—The ninth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta of 
the Samyutia Nikdya. It contains a list of the gifts which Ariyan monks 


abstain from accepting.’ 
1 S. v. 470-3. 


Amagandha.—A brahmin. Before the appearance of the Buddha in 
the world, Amagandha became an ascetic and lived in the region of the 
Himalaya with five hundred pupils. They ate neither fish nor flesh. 
Every year they came down from their hermitage in search of salt and 
vinegar, and the inhabitants of a village near by received them with 
great honour and showed them every hospitality for four months. 

Then one day the Buddha, with his monks, visited the same village, 
and the people having listened to his preaching became his followers. 
That year when Amagandha and his disciples went as usual to the village, 
the householders did not show towards them the same enthusiasm as 
heretofore. The brahmin, enquiring what had happened, was full of 
excitement on hearing that the Buddha had been born, and wished to 
know if he ate “ dmagandha,” by which he meant fish or flesh. He was 
greatly disappointed on learning that the Buddha did not forbid the 
eating of dmagandha, but, desiring to hear about it from the Buddha 
himself, he sought him at Jetavana. The Buddha told him that dma- 
gandha was not really fish or flesh, but that it referred to evil actions, and 
that he who wished to avoid it should abstain from evil deeds of every 
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kind. The same question had been put to the Buddha Kassapa by an 
ascetic named Tissa, who later became his chief disciple. In giving 
an account of the conversation between Kassapa Buddha and Tissa, 
the Buddha preached to Amagandha the Amagandha Sutta. The brah- 
min and his followers entered the Order and in a few days became ara- 
hants.* 

1 Sn., pp. 42-5; SnA.i. 278 ff. 


Amagandha Sutta.—The conversation between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Amagandha mentioned above.’ According to Buddhaghosa? 
this was merely a reproduction of the conversation of the Buddha 
Kassapa with the ascetic Tissa, who later became his chief disciple. 

The sutta is particularly interesting as being one of the few passages 
in which sayings of the previous Buddhas are recorded. The Buddha’s 
view is put forward as being identical with that which had been enunci- 
ated long ago, with the intended implication that it was a self-evident 
proposition accepted by all the wise. 


1 Sn. 42 ff. 2 SnA.i. 280 ff. 


Amandagamani Abhaya.—Son of Mahadathika and King of Ceylon 
for nine years and eight months. His younger brother, by whom he 
was ultimately slain, was Kanirajanu-Tissa, and he had two children, a 
son Culabhaya and a daughter Sivali, Ilanāga was his nephew. 

Amandagamani heightened the cone of the Maha Thiipa and made 
additions to the Lohapasada and the Thuparama. He also built the 
Rajatalena Vihara and the Mahagamendi tank to the south of Anura- 
dhapura, which latter he gave for the use of the Dakkhinavihara. He 
enacted an order that there should be no slaughter of animals in Ceylon 
and had gourds planted everywhere. To the whole brotherhood of 
monks in the island he once gave robes and alms-bowls filled with 
kumbhandaka fruits (pumpkins) and thereafter he was known by the name 
of Amandagamani.* 

His brother Kanirajaénu-Tissa, having killed him, succeeded to the 
throne.” Amandagimani is also referred to as Amanda and Amandiya. 


1 Amanda is evidently a synonym of K aumbhandaka. 
2 Mhv. xxxv. l-10; MT. 640. 


Āmaņdaphaladāyaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth, while 
carrying a pingo laden with fruit, he saw the Buddha Padumuttara and 
offered him an dmanda fruit (pumpkin ?). In the present age he became 
an arahant.? 

1 Ap. ii. 459. 
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Amalakivana,—A grove at Catumé. The Buddha once stayed there, 
and it was on that occasion that the Caétuma Sutta was preached.’ 
1M. i. 456. 


Amalacetiya.—A thipa in Ceylon. It is not known who built it. 
Aggabodhi I. erected a parasol over it.’ 


1 Cy. xlii. 62. 


Amisakificikkha Sutta.—One of the suttas in a group of eight, dealing 
with people who will not lie for the sake of gain—and, in this case, for 
the sake of anything worldly whatsoever.’ 


1 S, ii. 234. 


1. Āyatana Sutta.—Once when the Buddha was staying in the Kita- 
gārasālā in Vesāli, he preached to the monks a sermon on the six spheres 
of contact (saldyatana). The monks listened with rapt attention until 
Mara, making a terrible din, disturbed their peace of mind. The Buddha 
admonished the monks not to be led away by Māra, and the latter, dis- 


comfited, disappeared.’ 
Sle I2, 


2. Ayatana Sutta.—The four Ariyan truths are concerned with the 
six personal spheres of sense. Effort should be made to realise this.* 


1 S, v. 426. 


Ayasmanta,—A general of King Sāhasamalla. Ayasmanta deposed 
the king and installed Kalyanavati, chief queen of Kittinissanka, on the 
throne of Ceylon. It was he who really administered the government, 
the queen’s power being only nominal. The Cilavamsa calls him a man 
of almost unsurpassable courage, a descendant of the Khandhavara 
family. He slew the Adhikarin Deva and had a vihara erected at Vallig- 
gama, He also built a parwena called after him Sarajakulavaddhana 
(this evidently being one of his honorific titles) and gave land and other 
possessions for its maintenance. He had a text-book of law compiled 
for the use of administrators. 

He was slain by the Mahadipada Anikanga.* 


1 Cy. lxxx. 33-44. For furthe: details see Geiger Cv. 7'rs.i1, 130, n. 2. 


Ayagadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he worshipped 
with gladsome heart the thiipa of Sikhi Buddha and gave carpenters 
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money to build an dydga.* As a result he was born in deva worlds and 
could bring even the devas into subjection. He could produce rain at 
will.” 


1 A long almshall, says ApA. 2 Ap. i. 89-90. 


1. Ayaécana Vagga.—The twelfth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
Angutiara Nikaya. It contains eleven suttas on different topics.’ 
1 A.i. 89-91. 


2. Ayacana Vagga.—The third chapter of the Radha Samyutta of 
the Samyutta Nikaya.’ 
1 §. iii. 198-200. 


1. Aydeana Sutta.—The good monk, if he would perfectly aspire, 
should wish to be like Sariputta and Moggallana; the nun to be like 
Khema and Uppalavanna; the householder like Citta and Hatthaka ; 
the house-mistress like Khujjuttara and Velukantaki, the mother of 
Nanda.’ 

1 A. ii. 164. 


2. Āyācana Sutta.—Contains the story of the reluctance felt by the 
Buddha, while meditating at Uruvela, in the eighth week after the 
Enlightenment, to preach his doctrine to the world, feeling that it would 
not appeal to the human temperament; and of the appearance before him, 
of the Brahma Sahampati, who had read his thoughts and who entreated 
him to overcome this reluctance. He assured the Buddha that there 
were in the world many who would comprehend the Dhamma if they 
heard it. The Buddha saw that this assurance was justified and agreed 
to set forth as a teacher.’ 

The sutta appears verbatim in the Vinaya* and almost verbatim in 
the Digha Nikdya,’ as an episode in the life of each of the Buddhas men- 
tioned there, but with two variants; the Brahma repeats his request 
three times and the stanzas in which the request is made, as given in the 
Samyutta, are omitted. 

1 S.i. 136 fi. 21.4 ff. 3 ii. 36 ff. 


Āyācitabhatta Jātaka (No. 19).—Once the squire of a certain village, 
in the Kāsi country, promised the deity of a banyan tree a sacrifice 
should his enterprise succeed. When he came back from his journey 
he slew a number of creatures and took them to the tree. The deity of 
the tree appeared and admonished the squire, saying that no one could 
attain deliverance by means of slaughter. 
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The story was related in answer to a question by some monks, who had 
noticed that many people when going on a business journey would slay 
living creatures and offer them to various deities in order that their 
ventures might be successful. The monks wished to know if such sacri- 
fices were of any good.’ 

The Jātaka is also known as the Pānavadha Jātaka.? 


1 J.i. 169. 2 Feer: JA. 1876, p. 516. 


1. Āyu Sutta.—Preached at the Kalandakanivāpa in Rājagaha. The 
Buddha tells the monks that human life is very brief and has its sequel 
elsewhere. Therefore good must be done and the holy life must be lived. 
Māra approaches the Buddha and suggests that men should take no heed 
of death, but should enjoy life like a babe replete with milk. The 
Buddha points out to him the error of such a view.’ 


1 S.i. 108. 


2. Ayu Sutta.—Preached at the same place, on another occasion. 
Mara utters the same sentiment and the Buddha refutes his views. 


Mara retires vanquished.’ 
1 S.i. 108-9. 


Āyupāla.—A thera who lived in the Sahkheyya Parivena near Sagala, 
King Milinda’s royal astrologer informed the Elder that the king wished 
to see him, and the king, having obtained his permission, visited him at the 
Parivena, attended by five hundred Yonakas, The king discussed with 
the Elder the aim of those who became monks, and Ayupdla was unable 
to meet the king’s arguments.’ 

1 Mil. 19 f. 


Ayupala (Ayupali).—An arahant theri, preceptor of Sahghamitta,’ 
1 Mhv. v. 208; Sp.i. 51. 


Ayuvaddhana Kumara.—Two brahmins of Dighalambika became asce- 
tics and practised austerities for forty-eight years. Then one of them 
returned to the world and having procured cattle and money, married 
and begot a son whom he called Dighayu. Later, when his former 
companion came to the city, the householder visited him with his wife 
and child. When they made obeisance to him, the ascetic said, “ Long 
life to you” to the man and his wife, but not to the child. When 
questioned, the ascetic told them that their son had but seven days to 
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live, and suggested that they should visit the Buddha and ask him if 
there were any means of averting the child’s fate. They did so and the 
Buddha, who was then staying at the Arafifiakutika in Dighalambika, 
told them to erect a pavilion outside the door of their house. This they 
did, and in the pavilion the monks recited the Paritta continuously for 
seven days with the child seated before them ona bench. On the seventh 
day the Buddha himself came and hosts of devas gathered round him. 
The yakkha Avaruddhaka, who had been granted the boon of eating 
Dighayu, appeared to claim him at the time appointed for his death, 
but on account of the presence of the devas, he could not come near the 
boy. The Buddha recited the Paritta all night long, and when the 
seventh day had passed Avaruddhaka could no longer claim the child. 
The Buddha declared that the boy would live for one hundred and twenty 
years and he was renamed Ayuvaddhana. When he grew up he became 
the leader of five hundred lay disciples.’ 


1 DhA. ii. 235 ff. 


Ayussa Sutta.—Two in number, on the five conditions (such as exces- 
sive eating), which do not bestow long life, and on the five conditions 


which do.? 
1 A.iii. 145. 


Āyūra. Minister of Maddava, king of Benares. When Maddava 
was grieved at the loss of his wife, Ayiira and his colleague Pukkusa 
helped the king’s counsellor Senaka to quench the king’s sorrow. The 
story is told in the Dasannaka Jataka’. 

In the present age Ayiira became Moggallana.’ 

1 J.iii. 337 ff. 2 Ibid., 341. 


Ārakkha Sutta.—Earnest care should be exerted to guard one’s 
thoughts from running riot among passionate things, from being malicious, 
from being deluded and from following the path laid down by various 


recluses (false teachers ?).* 
1 A.ii. 120. 


1. Ārakkhadāyaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he built 
a railing (vedi) round the thūpa of the Buddha Siddhattha and made 
provision for its protection. Six kappas ago he was a king named 


Apassena.! 
1 Ap. i. 214-15. 
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2. Arakkhadayaka Thera. An arahant. He put a fence round the 
thūpa of the Buddha Dhammadinna and arranged for its protection. 
This act resulted in his becoming an arahant in the present age.! 


1 Ap. i. 253. 


Arafijara.—See Arafijara. 


Arabhati Sutta.—There are five kinds of people in the world. Those 
who commit faults and repent, etc.’ 


1 A. iii. 165-7. 


Arabbhavatthu Sutta,—On the eight occasions in which exertion should 


be applied.’ 
1 Aviv. 334 f. 


1. Arammana Sutta.—Some who practise meditation are skilled in 
concentration, but not in the object of concentration (@rammana), some 
vice versa, some are skilled in both, some in neither.’ 


1 §. iii. 266. 


2. Arammana Sutta.—Some are skilled in the object of concentration 
but not in the range of it, etc. (As before.)* 


t S;iii:275: 


Aravala,—See Aravala. 


Arama Vagga.—The sixth division of the Pdcittiya of the Bhikkhunt 
Vibhanga.* 
1 Vin. iv. 306-17. 


Arama Sutta.—See Sariputta-Kotthita Sutta. 


Aramadanda.—A brahmin. Once when Maha Kaccana was staying 
at Varana on the banks of the Kaddamadaha, Aramadanda came to see 
him and asked him why nobles quarrelled with nobles, brahmins with 
brahmins, and householders with houscholders. ‘‘ Because of their 
bondage and servitude to sensual lusts,” answered Maha Kaccana; and 
for the same reason recluses quarrelled with recluses. “ Is there anybody 
in the world who has passed beyond this bondage?” “ Yes,” said 
Maha Kaccana, “ in Savatthi lives the Exalted One,’ and he proceeded 
to describe the Buddha’s virtues. Aramadanda stood up with clasped 
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hands and, turning in the direction of Savatthi, he uttered his adoration 
of the Buddha. Thenceforward he became a disciple of Maha Kaccana.’ 
1 A.i. 65-7. 


Ārāmadāyaka Thera.—An arahant. Ina past life he planted a garden 
with shady trees for the Buddha Siddhattha, and gave the Buddha the 
fruits and flowers that grew there. Thirty-seven kappas ago he was 
born seven times as king, by name Mudusitala.* 

1 Ap.i. 251, 


1. Aramadiisaka Jataka (No. 46).—Once in Benares there was a 
festival and all the townsfolk assembled to keep holiday. The king’s 
gardener, wishing to join in the festivities, approached the king of the 
monkeys who lived in the royal garden and, pointing out to him all the 
benefits the monkeys had derived from their residence there, asked 
him if he would get the monkeys to water the trees in the gardener’s 
absence. The monkey-king agreed and, when the man had gone, 
distributed the water-skins and water-pots among the monkeys. In 
order that the water should not be wasted, he gave instructions to the 
monkeys that they should pull out the trees by the roots and give plenty 
of water to those plants whose roots went deep and little to those with 
small roots. A wise man, happening to see this being done, and reflect- 
ing how with every desire to do good, the foolish only succeed in doing 
harm, rebuked the monkey-king. 

The story was told by the Buddha while staying in a hamlet in Kosala. 
The squire of the village invited the Buddha and his monks to a meal 
and at the conclusion of the meal gave them leave to stroll about in 
the grounds. In their walk the monks came across a bare patch of land 
and learnt from the the gardener that it was caused by a lad who had 
been asked to water the plants there and who, before watering them had 
pulled them out to see how they grew. This was reported to the Buddha, 
who related the story of the past.’ 


1 J. i. 249-51. The story is sculptured in the Bharhut Stipa. See Cunningham, 
Pl. xiv. 5. 


2. Arémadiisaka Jataka (No. 268).—Same as the above except that 
the monkeys are asked to water the garden for seven days, and the con- 
versation between the wise man (in this case a young man of good family 
belonging to Benares) and the monkey-king is different. 

The story is told in reference to a lad in Dakkhinagiri and not in Kosala 
as above.’ 

1 J.ii. 345-7, 
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Aradmassa.—A village in Ceylon, given by King Udaya I. for the 
maintenance of a Lohartupa (bronze statue) of the Buddha.” 
1 Cv. xlix. 17. 


Aramikagama.—The name given to the village in which lived the five 
hundred park-keepers who were given by Bimbisara to the Elder Pilinda- 
vaecha, It was near Rajagaha and was also called Pilindagama. Pilin- 
davaccha depended for his alms on the residents of this village.* 


1 Vin. i. 207-8; iii. 249. 


Ariyakkhattayodha.—The mercenary soldiers employed in Ceylon. 
Their chief was a general called Thakuraka. When the Senadpati Mitta 
obtained possession of the throne, he sought to win the favour of these 
soldiers by giving them money. This they refused to accept and Thaku- 
raka, going up to Mitta as he sat on the throne, cut off his head. On 
being questioned, he said that he had done the deed at the command of 
the lawful king, Bhuvanekabāhu I., who had become a refugee. The 
Ariya soldiers then joined forces with the Sthala army and restored 
Bhuvanekabahu to the throne.’ 

Geiger’ thinks that these mercenaries must have come from South 
India. The name of their general, Thakuraka, however, seems to 
indicate that they were Rajputs. 


1 Cy. xc. 16-30. 2 Cv. T'rs. ii. 202, n. 3. 


Ariyacakkavatti.—A Damila general who came with a large army from 
the Pandu kingdom and landed in Ceylon during the famine in the reign 
of Bhuvanekabahu I. We are told that though he was no “ Ariya”’ 
he was a dignitary of great power. He laid waste the kingdom and 
entered the capital Subhagiri. There he seized the Tooth Relic and the 
costly treasures which were kept with it and took them back to King 
Kulasekhara’. 

1 Cy. xc. 43-7. Kulasekhara reigned | tion (No. 110, in the Annual Report 


1268-1308. His general Ariyacakkavatti | of Epigraphy, Southern Cirele, Madras, 
is mentioned in a South Indian Inscrip- | 1903). 


Arohanta.—One of the chief ministers at Savatthi. He joined the 
Order of monks and his wife became a nun. They had their meals 
together and she waited on him, fetching him water and fanning him. 
He forbade her to wait on him as it was improper and, angered by his 
words, she poured the water over his head and struck him with the fan. 
For this she was rebuked by the Buddha.* 


1 Vin. iv. 263. 
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1. Alamba.—Probably the name of a divine musician, one of a large 
number who wait on Sakka and on his wives.. Dhammapala? quotes 
this view and objects to it, saying that the name is not that of a musician 
but of a musical instrument. The opinion that the name denotes a 
celestial musician seems, however, to be the right one.? 


1 Vv., pp. 16, 47. 3 For a discussion see Hardy: Vimāna- 
2 VvA. 96. vatthu Commentary (P.T.S. Ed.), 372-3. 


2. Alamba.—See Alambayana. 


Alambagama,—A tank in Ceylon built by Jetthatissa.! 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 131. 


Alambanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In a past birth he gave an 
alambana (prop ?) to the Buddha Atthadassi. Sixty kappas ago he was 
born three times as king under the name of Ekapassita,? 

1 Ap.i. 218. 


Alambayana.— Originally the name of a spell taught to an ascetic by a 
Garuda king who had unwittingly torn up by its roots a banyan tree 
which grew at the end of the ascetic’s walk. The ascetic taught it to a 
poor brahmin of Benares who had gone into the forest to escape his 
creditors and who ministered to the ascetic. The brahmin became known 
as Alambayana after he learnt the spell. Having learnt it he left the 
forest and was walking along the banks of the Yamuna, when he came 
across a host of Nagas, sitting, after their sports, round the Naga gem 
which grants all desires. The Nagas, hearing the man repeat the charm, 
fled in terror, believing him to be the Garuda, and he took possession of 
their jewel. Soon after, Alambayana met an outcast brahmin with his 
son, Somadatta, and on their agreeing to show him the Naga King, 
Bhiridatta, he gave them the jewel. With the help of his spell Alamba- 
yana tamed Bhuridatta and went about giving exhibitions of the 
Naga’s skill. Bhiridatta was finally rescued by his brother Sudassana 
and his sister Aecimukhi. In the contest of skill which Alambayana 
had with Sudassana, Accimukhi (q.v.) assumed the form of a frog and let 
drip three drops of poison on her brother’s hand, and these were allowed 
to fall into a hole specially prepared and filled with cow-dung. A flame 
burst out and Alambiyana was smitten with the heat. His skin changed 
colour and he became a white leper. 

The story is told in the Bhiridatta Jataka.* 

The name Alambayana appears also as Alambana and as Alamba. 


1 J. vi. 179-97. 
19 
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Alindaka.—Probably the name of a monastery in Ceylon where lived 
the thera Maha Phussadeva (q.v.).’ 


1 SA.iii. 154; VibhA. 352. 


Āluvadāyaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he gave 
an dluva (fruit ?) to the Pacceka Buddha Sudassana, near Himava.* 
1 Ap. i. 237. 


Aloka Sutta.—There are four lights: of the moon, the sun, of fire and of 
wisdom, the light of wisdom being the chief.’ 


1 A. ii. 139. 


Alokalena,—A cave in the cleft of a mighty primeval landslide, not far 
from the modern Matale in Ceylon. According to tradition it was here 
that the Buddhist scriptures were first reduced to writing in Ceylon 
under the patronage of a chieftain of King Vattagamani. The Burmese 
believe that Buddhaghosa’s Althakathds were also written in this spot.’ 
In the eighteenth century King Vijayarajastha built images of the Buddha 
in the rock cave.” 


1 Mhv. xxiii.100f. See PLC. 43 £. 2 Cv. xcviii. 65. 


Alakamanda,—A city of the gods, mighty, prosperousand full of devas." 
It was one of the chief cities of Uttarakuru, and a royal residence of 
Kuvera.” It is probably another name for Alaké. The name is used 
as a simile to describe cities of great wealth.” In the Culla Vagga‘* the 
word is used as an adjective (vihārā ālakamandā honti) to mean crowded 
with people, and Buddhaghosa explains it by saying “ Glakamanda ti 


ehangana manussabhikinna. 


1 D.ii. 147, 170; Mil.g. 


3 E.g., Cv. xxxvii. 106; lxxxi. 3; MT. 
2 D.iii.20]; Cv. xxxix. 5. 


411; BuA. 55. 
4 Vin. ii. 152. 





Alambara.— The drum of the Asuras made from the claw of the crab of 
Kuliradaha. (For the story see s.v. Anaka.) When the Asuras were 
defeated in battle they left the drum in their flight and Sakka took pos- 
session of it. Its sound resembled a peal of thunder and for that reason, 
probably, came to be called Alambara-megha.' 

1 J. ii. 344. 


Alava Sutta.—Records the conversation between the Buddha and 
Alavaka Yakkha (q.v.) at Alavi 


1 S.i. 213-15. 
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1. Alavaka,—The king of Alavi. He was in the habit of holding a 
hunt once in seven days to keep his army in trim. One day when he was 
hunting, the quarry escaped from where the king lay in wait and, accord- 
ing to custom, it became the king’s duty to capture it. He, therefore, 
followed the animal for three leagues, killed it and, having cut it in half, 
carried it in a pingo. On his way back he happened to pass under the 
banyan tree which was the abode of the Yakkha Alavaka. The Yakkha 
had been granted a boon by the Yakkha-king, which allowed him to eat 
anybody who came within the shadow of the tree. Accordingly, he 
seized the king, but later released him on obtaining his promise that he 
would provide him at regular intervals with a human being and a bowl 
of food.’ For the rest of the story see Alavaka Yakkha. 


1 SnA. i. 217 ff. 


2. Alavaka.—The yakkha referred to above. King Alavaka, with 
the help of the Mayor of the town (Nagaraguttika) and his ministers, was 
able to keep his promise for some time, by sending criminals to the 
Yakkha. The Yakkha’s power was such that at the sight of him men’s 
bodies became as soft as butter. Soon there were no criminals left, and 
each household was forced to contribute one child for sacrifice to the 
Yakkha. Then women, about to bring forth children, began to leave the 
king’s capital. Twelve years passed in this manner and the only child 
left was the king’s own son, Alavaka Kumara. When the king learnt 
this, he ordered the child to be dressed in all splendour and taken to the 
Yakkha. The Buddha, with his Eye of Compassion, saw what was going 
to happen and went to the Yakkha’s abode. 

Alavaka was away at a meeting of the Yakkhas in Himava. His 
doorkeeper Gadrabha admitted the Buddha, after warning him of the 
Yakkha’s unmannerly nature. The Buddha went in and sat down on 
Alavaka’s throne while Gadrabha went to Himava to announce to his 
master the Buddha’s arrival. While the Buddha was there, preaching 
to Alavaka’s women-folk, the Yakkhas Satagira and Hemavata, passing 
through the air on their way to the assembly in Himava, being made 
aware of the Buddha’s presence by their inability to fly over him, de- 
scended to Alavaka’s palace and made obeisance to the Buddha before 
resuming their journey. 

When Alavaka heard from Gadrabha and from Satagira and Hemavata 
of the Buddha’s visit, he was greatly incensed and uttering aloud his 
name, he hurried to his abode. There with all the various supernatural 
powers he could command he tried to dislodge the Buddha from his seat, 
but without success, even his special weapon, the Dussavudha being of 
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no avail against the Buddha. Then, approaching the Buddha, Alavaka 
asked him to leave his house, which the Buddha did. He then summoned 
the Buddha back and he came. Three times this happened and three 
times the Buddha obeyed, judging compliance to be the best way of 
softening his wrath, but the fourth time the Buddha refused to return. 
Thereupon Alavaka expressed his desire to ask questions of the Buddha, 
hoping thereby to fatigue him. The Buddha agreed, and when he had 
answered all the questions to Alavaka’s satisfaction, the latter became a 
Sotapanna.’ 

At dawn of day, King Alavaka’s men brought the young prince, 
Alavaka-Kumara to the Yakkha, as sacrifice. Hearing the Yakkha’s 
shouts of joy at the close of the Buddha’s sermon, they greatly marvelled. 
When they announced to Alavaka that they had brought their offering, 
and handed him the child, he was much ashamed because of the Buddha’s 
presence. Alavaka gave the child to the Buddha, who blessed him and 
gave him back to the king’s messengers. The boy, having passed from 
the Yakkha’s hands to those of the Buddha, and from there to the king’s 
men, thereafter became known as Hatthaka Alavaka.’ 

When the king and the citizens heard that the Yakkha had become a 
follower of the Buddha, they built for him a special abode near that of 
Vessavana and provided him with endless gifts of flowers, perfumes, etc., 
for his use.” Alavaka’s abode was thirty leagues from Savatthi, and the 
Buddha covered the whole journey in one day.* The abode was near a 
banyan tree and on the ground (bhummattham,) well protected with walls, 
etc., and covered on the top by a metal net, it was like a cart enclosed on 
all sides. It was three leagues in extent, and over it lay the road to 
Himava by air.” Ascetics, having seen the glittering palace, often called 
to find out what it was. Alavaka would ask them questions regarding 
their faith, and when they could not answer he would assume a subtle 
form and, entering their hearts, would drive them mad.° 

Alavaka shouted his name before starting from Himava to vanquish 
the Buddha. He stood with his left foot on Manosilatala and his right on 
Kelasakiita, His shout was heard throughout Jambudipa and was one 
of the four shouts, mentioned in tradition, as having travelled so far.’ 
Alavaka had a special weapon, the Dussavudha, comparable to Sakka’s 
Vajiravudha, Vessavana’s Gadavudha and Yama’s Nayanavudha. It 


1 Sn A. i. 239. 211-12 and with some difference in de- 
2 lbid., 239-40. tail. 
8 The story of Alavaka, of which the 4 SnA. i. 220. 
above ig a summary, is given in full 5 Ibid., 222. € Ibid., 228. 
in SnA. i. 217-40 and in SA. i. 244-59, 7 lbid., 223; for the others see s.v. 


It is also given in briet in AA. i. Punnaka, Vissakamma and Kusa. 
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had the power, if it were thrown into the sky, of stopping rain for twelve 
years and if cast on the earth of destroying all trees and crops for a like 
period. If hurled into the sea it would dry up all the water, and it could 
shatter Sineru into pieces. It was made of cloth and is described as a 
vatthāvudha, and it was worn as a part of the Yakkha’s upper garment 
(uttariya). 

There are three salient features in the story of Alavaka which link it 
closely to the large circle of stories grouped by Professor Watanabe® 
under the title of Kalmdsapdda stories: (1) The man-eating Yakkha; 
(2) the captured king saving himself by a promise to provide the Yakkha 
with offerings, and the sanctity of that promise; and (3) the conversion 
of the Yakkha. 

The conversion of Alavaka is considered one of the chief incidents of 
the Buddha’s life.” 

Alavaka’s name appears in the Atandatiya Sutta, among the Yakkhas 
to whom followers of the Buddha should appeal for protection in time 
of need.*° (See also Alavaka Sutta.) 


8 J.P.1'.S. 1909-10, pp. 240 ff. 
9 H.g., J. iv. 180; vi. 329; Mhv. xxx. 84. 10 D, iii. 205. 


1. Alavaka Sutta.—Records the eight questions asked of the Buddha 
by Alavaka Yakkha and the answers given by the Buddha. It is said? 
that Alavaka’s parents had learnt the questions and their answers from 
Kassapa Buddha and had taught them to Alavaka in his youth; but he 
could not remember them and, in order that they might be preserved, 
he had them written on a gold leaf with red paint, and this he stored 
away in his palace. When the Buddha answered the questions he found 
that the answers were exactly the same as those given by Kassapa.’ 

The sutta appears both in Sutta Nipäāta? and in the Samyutta Nikāya.* 

The Alavaka Sutta is also included in the collection of Parittas. 


1 SnA. i. 228. 3 pp. 31-3. 
2 Ibid., 231. 4 i, 213 ff. 


2. Alavaka Sutta.—A conversation between the Buddha and Hattha- 
ka Alavaka in which the Buddha states that he is among those who enjoy 


real happiness.’ 
1 A.i. 136 f. 


Alavaka-gajjita.— Mentioned in a list of works considered by Buddha- 
ghosa to be heretical.’ 
1 SA. ii. 150; Sp. iv. 742. 
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Alavaka-puccha.—A name for the questions asked by Alavaka of 
the Buddha and mentioned in the Alavaka Sutta (q.v.). When the 
Sāsana gradually falls into abeyance, questions such as these and the 
questions in the Sabhiya-puccha, will remain in the memories of men, but 
they will not suffice to keep the religion alive.’ 


1 VibhA, 432. 


Alavaka (v.l. Alaviki)—A name given to the monks of Alavi. 
Buddhaghosa' says that all children born in Alavi were called Alavaka. 
The Alavaka-bhikkhii are mentioned several times in the Vinaya® in 
connection with offences relating to navakamma (repairing and recon- 
struction of buildings), and rules are laid down by the Buddha restricting 
these monks in their activities. Once when one of the monks was cutting 
down a tree which was the abode of a devata, the sprite was sorely 
tempted to kill him, but restraining her wrath she sought the Buddha 
and complained to him. The Buddha praised her forbearance and 
preached the Uraga Sutta.’ 

In the introductory story of the Manikantha Jataka’ it is stated that 
the importunities of these monks so annoyed the residents of Alavi 
that they fled at the approach of any yellow-robed monk. 

1 Sp. iii. 561. | 3 SnA. i. 4-5. 
2 ii, 172 ff.; iii. 85; iv. 34-5. 4 J. ii. 282-3. 


Alavandapperumala.—A Damila general defeated by Parakkama- 
bahu I." He belonged to the immediate retinue of King Kulasekhara. 
In the battle of Patapa he was wounded and fled, but his enemies suc- 
ceeded in slaying the horse on which he rode.* He is perhaps to be 
identified with Alavanda who was slain by Parakkamabahu in the village 
of Vadali.’ 


1 Cv. lxxvi. 128. 2 Ibid., 223, 232. 3 Ibid., 134. 


Ālļavi-Gotama.—A thera, who, according to Buddhaghosa,! attained 
arahantship through faith. He is mentioned in the Sutta Nipāta? in a 
verse spoken by the Buddha to Piùgiya when the Buddha appeared in a 
ray of light at Bavari’s hermitage. 


1 SnA. ii. 606. 2 vers. 1146. 


1. Alavikié.—See Alavaka., 


2. Ajavika.—A nun. See Sela, 
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Alaviké Sutta.—Contains the conversation between Alavika (Sela) 
and Mara which ended in the latter’s discomfiture.! 


1§. i. 128 f. 


Alavi.—A town thirty yojanas from Savatthi' and probably twelve 
from Benares.” It lay between Savatthi and Rajagaha.? The Buddha, 
on several occasions, stayed at Alavi at the Aggalava shrine (q.v.) which 
was near the town. In the sixteenth year after the Enlightenment, the 
Buddha spent the whole of the rainy season at Alavi and preached the 
doctrine to 84,000 listeners.* The King of Alavi was known as Alavaka 
and the inhabitants as Alavaké. The town later became famous 
as the residence of Alavaka Yakkha and of Hatthaka Alavaka. The 
theri, Sel4 was born in Alavi and was therefore known as Alavika.° 
There was evidently a large community of monks at Alavi, some of 
whom seem to have chiefly occupied themselves with building viharas 
for themselves.° 

Once, while at Savatthi, the Buddha saw a poor farmer of Alavi, 
ready for conversion and decided to go and preach in that town. The 
farmer's ox had strayed away, and he looked for it for quite a long while 
before finding it; he knew that the Buddha was in Alavi and decided that 
he still had time to visit the Buddha, and he set off without taking any 
food. Meanwhile at Alavi the Buddha and his monks had been served 
with a meal by the people, but the Buddha waited until the farmer came 
before returning thanks. On the farmer’s arrival the Buddha ordered 
that some food should be given him, and when the man was comforted 
and his mind was ready the Buddha preached a sermon, at the end of 
which the man became a Sotapanna.’ 

On another occasion the Buddha came all the way from Jetavana to 
Alavi for the sake of a weaver’s daughter.® 

Alavi has been identified by Cunningham and Hoernle with Newal or 
Nawal in the Urao district in the United Provinces, and by Nandalal Dey, 
with Aviwa, twenty-seven miles north-east of Etwah.° 

Mrs. Rhys Davids states that Alavi was on the bank of the Ganges,” 
probably basing her view on the declaration of Alavaka in the Sutta 
Nipata™ that he would throw the Buddha “ para-Gangaya ”’ (over to 

1 SnA.i. 220. _ § Sees, Alavaka. 

* See Watters: ii. 61; Fa Hsein, 60, 62. | 7 DhA. iii. 262-3. 

3 The Buddha goes from Savatthi to 8 For the story see DhA. iii. 170 f. 
Kitagiri, thence to Alavi, and finally, to 9 Law: (Geog. of. Early Buddhism, 
Rajagaha. (Vin. ii. 170-5.) p. 24, 

4 BuA. 3. | 10 Ps, of the Brethren, 408, 

6 ThigA. 62-3. tp. 32. 
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the other side of the Ganges) unless his questions were answered. I 
believe that here “ para-Gangaya’’ is merely a rhetorical expression 
and has no geographical significance. 


Alara.—See Alara. 


Alara Kalama.—One of the two teachers to whom Gotama, after his 
renunciation, first attached himself,’ the other being Uddaka Ramaputta. 
In the Ariyaparivesina Sutta? the Buddha describes his visit to Alara. 
Gotama quickly mastered his doctrine and was able to repeat it by heart; 
but feeling sure that Alara not only knew the doctrine but had realised 
it, he approached him and questioned him about it. Alara then pro- 
claimed the Akificafifayatana, and Gotama, putting forth energy and 
concentration greater than Alara’s, made himself master of that state. 
Alara recognised his pupil’s eminence and treated him as an equal, but 
Gotama, not having succeeded in his quest, took leave of Alara to go 
elsewhere.” When, after having practised austerities for six years, the 
Buddha attained Enlightenment and granted Sahampati’s request to 
preach the doctrine, it was of Aldra he thought first as being the fittest 
to hear the teaching. But Alara had died seven days earlier.‘ 

The books mention little else about Alara. The Maha& Parinibbana 
Sutta® mentions a Mallian, Pukkusa, who says he had been Alara’s dis- 
ciple, but who, when he hears the Buddha’s sermon, confesses faith in the 
Buddha. Pukkusa describes Alara to the Buddha as one who practised 
great concentration. Once Alara was sitting in the open air and neither 
saw nor heard five hundred passing carts though he was awake and 


conscious. 

As already stated above, the aim of Alara’s practices is stated to have 
been the attainment-of Akificanfiayatana, the stage of nothingness. 
Whether this statement is handed down with any real knowledge of the 
facts of his teaching, it is not now possible to say. Asvaghosa, in his 
Buddhacarita,® puts into the mouth of Arada or Alara, a brief account 
of his philosophy. It has some resemblance—though this is slight—to 
the Sankhya philosophy, but in Al4ra’s teaching some of the salient 
characteristics of the Sankhya system are absent. In reply to Gotama’s 
questions about the religious life and the obtaining of final release, 


1In the Milindapatha (p. 236) Alara 2M. i. 163-5; also 240 ff.; ii. 94 fff. 
is mentioned as Gotama’s fourth teacher. | 212 ff. 
The ThigA. (p. 2) says he went to 3 VibhA. 432. 
Bhaggava before going to Alara. The 4 Vin. i. 7. 
Mtu. (ii. 117 f.) and the Lal. (330 f.), give | 5 D.ii. 130; Vsm. 330. 
quite different accounts. ê xii. 17 ff. 


| 
| 
t 
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Alara describes a system of spiritual development which is identical 
with the methods of the Buddhist monk up to the last attainment but 
one. The monk reaches the four jhanas and then attains successively 
to the states of space, infinity and nothingness. The last three stages 
are described in the terms of the first three of the four Attainments.’ 

According to Buddhaghosa,*® Bharandu Kalama was a disciple of 
Alara at the same time as Gotama and is therefore described as the 
Buddha’s purdna-sabrahmacari.? Buddhaghosa further tells us’ that 
in Alara Kalama, Alara was his personal name. He was so called 
because he was digha-pingala (long and tawny). 


7 For a discussion on this see Thomas, 8 AA. i. 458. 
op. cit., p. 229-30; see also MA. ii. 881; 9 A.i. 277. 
VibhA. 432. 10 DA. ii. 569. 


Alahanaparivena.—One of the religious buildings constructed in 
Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu I. Attached to it was a splendid 
pasada for the thera Sariputta.’ 

Geiger” identifies this with the group of buildings lying outside the 
city, now popularly, but wrongly, called the Jetavanarama. 

1 Cv. Ixxviii. 48-9. 2 Cv. Trs.ii. 107, n. 2. 


Aligima.—A stronghold in the Aliséra district on the banks of the 
modern Ambanganga. Here Parakkamabahu’s forces fought a decisive 
battle with those of Gajabahu.’ 

1 Cv, lxx. 113 ff.,and Geiger’s note thereon in the Cv. Trs.i. 296, n. 4. 


1. Aliséra.—aA district in Ceylon, now Elahera in the Matale district, 
north-east of Nalanda on the Ambanganga. Once the whole district 
was given over by Vijayabahu’ for the support of the monks of Pulat- 
thipura.* Later the district was the scene of several fights between the 
forces of Gajabahu and Parakkamabahu I. The conquest of Alisara 
enabled Parakkamabahu to capture Pulatthipura. 

1 Cv. lx. 14, and Geiger’s note thereon in the Cv. Trs. i. 215, n. 6. 


2. Alisara.—A canal in Ceylon, probably leading from the Ambangan- 
ga. King Vasabha gave a share of the water of the canal to the Mucela- 
Vihara in Tissavaddhamanaka.’ 

1 Mhv. xxxv. 84. 


1. Avattagahgé.—The name given to the river which, flowing from 
the southern channel of Anotatta (q.v.), circles the lake three times before 
becoming the Kanhaganga.' 

1 SnA. ii. 439, ete. 
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2. Avattaganga.—A canal which branched off to the south from the 
Anotattavapi made by Parakkamabahu I.,’ evidently called after (1). 


1 Cv. lxxix. 50. 


Āvaraņa Sutta.—There are five things that overwhelm the mind and 
weaken the insight: kdmacchanda, vyapdda, thinamiddha, uddhaccakuk- 


kucca and vicikiccha.* 
1 A.iii. 63-4. 


Āvaraņatā Sutta.—Six conditions which make it impossible, even if he 
hear the dhamma, for a man to enter on the Path (niyāmam okkamitum) 
which consists of good deeds: killing father, mother or arahant, willingly 
causing physical hurt to the Buddha, bringing dissension among the 
monks, being foolish, half-witted, deaf and dumb.’ 

1 A. iii, 436-7. 


Avarana-nivarana Sutta.—(Also called Nivaranavarana), The five 
things, as above, which overwhelm the mind and weaken the insight and 
the seven boyjhangas which counteract them and conduce to the attain- 
ment of emancipation through knowledge.’ 

1 S. v. 94-6. 


Avantiki.—The name given to monks of Avanti who helped Yasa 
Kakandakaputta to overcome the heresy of the Vajjiputtakas.* 
1 Mhv. iv. 19 ff. 


Avasika Vagga.—The twenty-fourth chapter of the Paficaka Nipdata 
of the Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas dealing with the 
qualities of a resident monk which make him worthy of honour and 


agreeable, or otherwise.’ 
1 A. iii. 261-7. 


Avenika Sutta.—There are five special (@venika) woes which a woman 
has to undergo as distinct from a man: at a tender age she goes to her 
husband’s family, leaving her relations; she is subject to menses; to 
pregnancy; to labour at child-birth; and she has to wait upon a man.’ 

1 S. iv. 239. 


Āveyya.—A king of fifty-nine kappas ago, a former birth of Sama- 
dapaka Thera.’ v.l. Avekkheyya. 
1 Ap. i. 185. 
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Avopupphiya Thera.—An arahant. He heard Sikhi Buddha preach 
and, being pleased with the sermon, threw a heap of flowers into the sky, 
above the Buddha, as an offering to him. Twenty kappas ago he became 
a king under the name of Sumedha. 


1 Ap. i. 112. 


Asanhka Jataka (No. 380).—Once the Bodhisatta was an ascetic in 
the Himalaya. At that time a being of great merit left Tavatimsa and 
was born as a girl in the midst of a lotus in a pool near the Bodhisatta’s 
hermitage. The Bodhisatta, noticing some peculiarity in the growth 
of the lotus, swam to it and recovered the girl, whom he brought up as 
his daughter, giving her the name of Asahkaé. Sakka, coming to visit 
him, saw the girl, and, inquiring what he could do for her comfort, he 
provided her with a crystal palace and divine food and raiment. She 
spent her time waiting on the Bodhisatta. The King of Benares, having 
heard of her great beauty, came to the forest with a large following and 
asked for her hand. The Bodhisatta agreed, on condition that the king 
would tell him her name. The king spent a whole year trying to guess 
it and, having failed, was returning home in despair, when the girl, 
looking out of her window, told him of the creeper Asavati, for whose fruits 
gods wait for one thousand years. She thus encouraged him to try again. 
Another year passed and she again raised hopes in the disappointed king 
by relating to him the story of a crane whose hopes Sakka had fulfilled. 
At the end of the third year the king, disgusted by his failure, started 
to go home, but again the girl engaged him in conversation, and in the 
course of their talk the girl's name was mentioned. When the king was 
told that the word had occurred in his talk, he returned to the Bodhisatta 
and told it to him. The Bodhisatta then gave Asanka in marriage to 
the king. See also the Indriya Jataka. 


1 J. iii. 248-54. 


Asanki.—The adopted daughter of the Bodhisatta in the Asanka 
Jdtaka. She was so called because she came to him when he crossed 
the water owing to his doubt (@sanka@) as to what was in the lotus.! 


1 J. iii. 250. 


Asanatthavika Thera,—An arahant. In a previous birth, while 
wandering about in the forest, having lost his way, he came across the 
cetiya named Uttama, of Sikhi Buddha. Calling to mind the Buddha’s 
good qualities, he uttered his praises and paid him homage at the altar 
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in the cetiya. Twenty-seven kappas ago he was king seven times under 


the name of Atulya.' 
1 Ap. i. 255. 


Āsanupatthāyaka Thera.—An arahant. 118 kappas ago, in a previous 
birth, he had provided a seat (sthdsana) for the Buddha Atthadassi and 
had waited upon him. 107 kappas ago he was a king named Sannibba- 
pakakhattiya.’ He is probably identical with Ramaniyakutika Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 144. 2 ThagA. i. 132 ff. 


1. Asava Sutta.—On the six qualities which make a monk worthy of 
honour and offerings, due to destruction of the asavas, and also on the 
methods which lead to such destruction.’ 

1 A. iii. 387-94. 


2. Asava Sutta.—Ten things that conduce to the destruction of the 
dsavas: the eight factors of the Noble Eightfold Path, in addition to 
sammanana and sammavimutti.* 

1 A. v. 237. 


1. Asavakkhaya Sutta.—Five things, if practised, lead to the destruc- 
tion of the dsavas: reflection on what is loathsome, the thought of disgust 
with regard to food, revulsion from all things, the perception of imperma- 
nence in all composite things and the thought of death." 

1 A, iii. 83. 


2. Asavakkhaya Sutta.—The holy life is lived for the destruction of 


the dsavas.* 
1 S, v. 28, 


3. Āsavakkhaya Sutta.—The five indriyas of saddhd, etc., if cultivated, 
lead to the destruction of the dsavas.? 
1S. v. 236. 


4. Asavakkhaya Sutta.—Intent concentration on in-breathing and 
out-breathing conduces to the destruction of the dsavas.' 
1§, v. 340. 


5. Asavakkhaya Sutta.—In him who knows ill, etc., the dsavas are 


destroyed.” 
1 S. v. 434. 
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Asavanam-khaya Sutta.—By cultivating the five indriyas (saddhd, etc.) 
a monk in this very life realises the liberation by insight which is without 
the dsavas. 
1§, v. 203. 


Asi.—Daughter of Sakka. Once when Narada was on his way to 
Kaficanaguha where he dwelt and which stood at the head of Manosila- 
tala, he carried in his hand a Paricehattaka flower, and the four daughters 
of Sakka—Asi, Saddha, Siri and Hiri—who were in Manosilatala, resting 
from their sports in Anotatta, on seeing him, asked him for the flower. 
He said he would give it to the one among them whom they chose to be 
their queen. He himself was asked to choose the queen, but he referred 
them to Sakka who, in his turn, sent them to the ascetic Macchariya- 
Kosiya in the Himalaya. Sakka sent in advance a cup of ambrosia to 
the ascetic and told his daughters that the one among them, with whom 
Kosiya should share his ambrosia, would be deemed the best. When 
they appeared before Kosiya he asked their names, and chose Hiri for the 
honour of sharing his meal. In rejecting Asa, Kosiya said, “‘ They tell 
me that whoever pleases you, to him, by accomplishing the fruition of 
hope, you grant life, whosoever pleases you not, to him you grant it 
not. In this case success does not come to him through you, but you 
bring about his destruction.” He spoke in like terms to the other two. 

The story occurs in the Sudhabhojana Jataka.' 

1 J. v. 392 fi. 


Asa Vagga.—tThe eleventh chapter of the Eka Nipāta of the Anguttara 
Nikāya.* It contains twelve suttas on various topics. 
1 A.i. 86-8. 


Asavati.—A creeper which grows in the Cittalativana in Tavatimsa. 
In its fruit a divine drink is hidden, and they who drink of it once are 
intoxicated for four months and lie on a divine couch. It bears fruit 
only once in a thousand years, and the gods wait patiently for that period 
for a drink of the fruit.’ 

1 J, iii, 250-1; Ap. i. 41. 


Asimsa Vagga.—The sixth section of the Eka Nipdta of the Jatakattha- 
katha.* 
1 J. i. 261-84, 


Asivisa Vagga.—The nineteenth chapter of the Saldyatana Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nikaya.' 
1 J. iv. 172-204. 
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1. Asivisa Sutta.—Preached at Savatthi. Man has to tend four 
snakes of fierce heat and fearful venom—the four mahdbhitas; he is 
constantly followed by five murderous foes—the five wpadanakkhandha; 
he is pursued by a murderous housebreaker with uplifted sword— 
passionate desire (nandwraga); while trying to escape them, he wanders 
into an empty village, where everything is empty—the sixfold personal 
sense sphere (ajjhattikayatana), and into it come village-plunderers— 
the sixfold external sense-spheres (bahirdyatana.) Fleeing from there 
he comes to a broad sheet of water beset with danger on the hither side; 
the further side is secure from fear, but there is no boat and no bridge— 
the fivefold flood (ogha), the hither shore being sakka@ya and the further 


shore nibbana.* 
1 S. iv. 172-5. 


2. Asivisa Sutta.—There are four kinds of snakes in the world: the 
venemous but not fierce, the fierce but not venemous, the one that is both 
and the one that is neither. Similarly there are four kinds of persons: 
the one quick to get angry but with short-lived anger, the one slow to 
get angry but with lasting anger, etc.’ 


1 A.ii. 110-11. 


Asivisopama Sutta.—Probably refers to Asivisa Sutta (1), but may be (2). 
It was preached by the thera Majjhantika to the Naga-king Aravala and 
the people of Kasmira and Gandhara, Eighty thousand of the listeners 
accepted the new religion and one hundred thousand were ordained after 
the sermon.’ It was also preached by Mahinda in Ceylon in the Nanda- 
navana at Anuradhapura on the third day after his entry into the city. 
Thirty thousand people were converted.” 


1 Sp.i. 66; Mhv. xii. 26. 2 Ibid., xv. 178-9; Sp. i. 80; Mbv. 133. 


Āseva Sutta.—If, just for the duration of a finger snap, a monk in- 
dulges a thought of good-will, such a one is verily a monk.’ 


1 A.i. 10. 


Asevitabba Sutta.—On the characteristics of the person who should be 


followed.’ 
1 A,i. 124 f. 


1. Ahara Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana on the four sustenances (Ghard) 
that maintain beings by bringing them to birth and keeping them after 
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birth; also the cause of these sustenances and the method of their ces- 


sation.? 
1 S, ii. 11-12. 


2. Ahara Sutta.— A group of suttas dealing with the food of the nīvara- 
nas and of the bojjhangas, and with the condition that follows on the 


absence of their food. 
1 S, v. 102-7. 


Āhuneyya Vagga.—The first chapter of the Chakka Nipăāta of the 
lnguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas.* 


1 A. iii, 279-88. 


1. Ahuneyya Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. The six reasons con- 
nected with the control of the senses by virtue of which a monk becomes 
worthy of homage and of gifts.’ 

1 A, iii, 279. 


2. Ahuneyya Sutta.—Six other qualities connected with the abhiina 
which make a monk so worthy.’ 
1 A. iii. 280-1. 


3. Ahuneyya Sutté.—Two suttas giving eight qualities that make a 
monk worthy of homage, etc.’ 
1 A. iv. 290f. 


4, Ahuneyya Sutta.—On nine persons worthy of homage: those who 
have attained the four Fruits of the Path, those four who are on the way 
thereto and the Gotrabhi (one who has entered the lineage of the Ariyan).' 


1 A. iv. 373. 


5. Ahuneyya Sutta.—On ten persons described differently from the 
above, worthy of homage, etc.’ 
1 A. v. 23. 
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I. 


IngirisiThe Pali name for the English.’ 
1 E.g., Cv. ci. 29. 


Iecha Sutta,— Wishes it is which hold the world prisoner; by subjugat- 
ing them, liberty is gained.’ 
1 S. i. 40. 


Iechanahgala,—A brahmin village in the Kosala country. It was 
while staying in the woodland thicket (vanasanda) there that the Buddha 
preached the Ambattha Sutta.1 From this sutta, the village would 
seem to have been near Pokkharasadi’s domain of Ukkattha. It was 
the residence of “ Mahasala’”’ brahmins. The Sutta Nipdta® (which 
spells the name as Iechanahkala) mentions several eminent brahmins 
who lived there, among them Canki, Tarukkha, Pokkarasati, Janussoni 
and Todeyya. There were also two learned youths, Vasettha and 
Bharadvaja at Icchanankala, who, finding it impossible to bring their 
discussion to a conclusion, sought the Buddha, then staying in the 
village. Their interview with the Buddha is recorded in the Vasettha 
Sutta? Buddhaghosa* says that learned brahmins of Kosala, deeply 
versed in the Vedas, were in the habit of meeting together from time 
time’ at Icchénangala in order to recite the Vedas and discuss their 
interpretation.’ 

According to the Samyutta Nikaya,’ the Buddha once stayed for 
three months in the jungle thicket at Icchinangala, in almost complete 
solitude, visited only by a single monk who brought him his food. But 
from the Arguttara Nikaya,® it would appear that the Buddha was 
not left to enjoy the solitude which he desired, for we are told that the 
residents of Icchanangala, having heard of the Buddha’s visit, came to 
him in large numbers and created a disturbance by their shouts. The 
Buddha had to send Nagita, who was then his personal attendant, to 
curb the enthusiasm of his admirers. 


1D. i. 87. 2 p. 115. cleanse their caste (jātisodhanattham), 
3 Ibid., 115 ff.; M.ii. 146 ff. | and at Icchānañkala in order to revise 
t SnA. ii. 462. their Vedic hymns (mante  sodhetu- 


® Once in six months (MA. ii. 796). | kama), MA.ii. 796. 
® These brahmins met at Ukkattha, ? v, 325. 
under Pokkharasāti, when they wished to 8 iii. 30 f.; cf. iii. 341 and iv. 340 ff. 





Iechanahgala Sutta.—Preached to the monks at Ieehdanangala at the 
end of the three months’ solitude referred to above. Should anyone 
ask the monks how the Buddha spent his time during the rainy season, 
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they should reply that he spent it in intense concentration on in-breathing 
and out-breathing. A life spent by anyone in such concentration would 
be a life spent according to the Ariyan way and would lead to the de- 


struction of the dsavas.} 
1 S. v. 325 f. 


Iechanangalaka.—An upadsaka of Iechananhgala. He was a devoted 
disciple of the Buddha and had been in the habit of visiting him often.’ 
Once he visited the Buddha at Jetavana after a long interval, and on being 
asked why he had been absent so long, he replied that he had been kept 
busy by various duties. Thereupon the Buddha sang the joy of the 
life free from ties.” 


1 UdA. 115. 2 Ud., p. 13. 
Ittiya.—See Itthiya. 


Itthakāvati.—A village in Magadha, mentioned, together with Digha- 
rājī, as the residence of the Samsāramocaka heretics. Near by was the 
Arunavativihara, where Sāriputta once stayed with a company of monks. 
The village had retained its name for five hundred years.* 

The Petavatthu* contains the story of a woman of Itthakavati who was 
born as a peta. 


1 PvA, 67. 2 pp. 12-13. 


1. Itthā Sutta.—Preached to Anāthapiņdika on five things in the 
world which are very desirable but are difficult to attain—longevity, 
beauty, happiness, fame, happy rebirth—and on the means of obtaining 


them.? 
1 A.iii. 47-9. 


2. Itthā Sutta.—The ten desirable things in the world, the obstacles 
to their attainment and the methods of procuring them.’ 


1 A, v.135f. 


Itthiya.—One of the monks who accompanied Mahinda on his visit 
to Ceylon.* King Sirimeghavanna had an image of Itthiya made and 
placed beside that of Mahinda and his companions in the vihara which he 
built in the south-eastern corner of his palace. He inaugurated a year’s 
festival in honour of these images? (v.l. Ittiya, Iddhiya). 

1 Mhv. xii. 7; Dpv. xii. 12; Sp. i. 71; Mbv. 116; DbsA. 32. 


2 Cv. xxxvii. vv. 87 ff. 
20 
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Idagalissara.—A village in South India where Kulasekhara had an 
encampment in his fight with the Sinhalese forces.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 149. 


Ina Sutta.—Deals at length with the disadvantages, both material 
and moral, of poverty and consequent indebtedness.* 


1 A, iii. 351-4. 


Itivuttaka.—The fourth book of the Khuddaka Nikéya, containing 
110 suttas, each of which begins with the words: vuttam h’ etam Bhagavata. 
According to Dhammapala,* the suttas were preached from time to time 
by the Buddha to Khujjuttara at Kosambi. She then repeated them 
to the five hundred women of Udena’s palace, chief of whom was Samavati. 
In order to emphasise to her audience the fact that she was reporting 
the Buddha’s words and not her own, she prefaced each sutta with the 
phrase quoted above. There was no need to describe any special cir- 
cumstances in which the suttas were preached, because they were familiar 
to Khujjuttara’s audience. 

At the Rajagaha Council, Ananda repeated the suttas to the Assembly 
and they were gathered into this collection. 

Itivuttaka is also the name given to one of the nine divisions (anga) 
into which the Buddha’s preaching is divided and it is defined as follows: 
vuttam h’etam Bhagavata ti ddinayappavatta dasuttarasatam  suttanta 
[tivuttakam ti veditabbam.? 

In the scholiast of the Kummdsapinda Jataka,’ the Itivuttaka is 
mentioned in the plural (Itivuttakesw) and a sutta is quoted from it, 
extolling the virtues of generosity. Perhaps, the Itivuttaka was com- 
piled as a result of a critical study of the authentic teachings of the 
Buddha, considered in a certain light and made for a specific purpose. 


1 ItA, 24 ff. 2 DA, i. 24. 8 J. iii. 409 (1.21). 


Itthi Vagga.—The seventh section of the Eka Nipata of the Jataka- 
katthakatha.* 
1 J. i, 285-315. 


1. Iddhi Sutta.—Anuruddha tells the monks that by cultivating the 
four satipatthinas, he enjoys psychic power in many ways, such as 
multiplying himself. He can reach even to the Brahma world. 


18. v. 3038. 
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2. Iddhi Sutta.—Same as above, but the psychic power is that of the 
divine power of hearing all things, far and near.’ 


1 S. v. 304. 


Iddhikathā.—The second division of the Paffidvagya of the Patisam- 
bhidamagga.' 
1 Ps, ii. 205-15. 


Iddhipada Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Navaka Nipdta of the 
lnguitara Nikaya.* Tt consists of ten suttas dealing with the cultivation 
of the four zddhipddas. 

1 A. iv. 463-4, 


1. Iddhipada Sutta.—The cultivation of the four iddhipddas and of 
exertion (ussolhi) brings insight (a#fd) in this life, or the Third Fruit 
of the Path.’ 


1 A. iii. 81-2. 


2. Iddhipada Sutta.—The Buddha, even as Bodhisatta, before the 
Enlightenment, developed the four iddhipddas and exertion, and as a 
result enjoyed great psychic power.’ 


1 A, iii. 82-3. 
3. Iddhipada Sutta.—The four cddhipadas form the path leading to 
the Uncompounded (asankhata).* 


1S. iv. 360. 


4. Iddhipada Sutta.—The path mentioned above should be practised, 


accompanied by concentration and effort, compounded with desire, 
energy, idea and investigation.’ 


1S. iv. 365. 


Iddhipada Samyutta.—The fifty-first division of the Samyutta Nikaya,* 
consisting of eight chapters. It is the seventh section of the Mahdvagga. 


1 S. v, 254-93. 
Iddhiya.—See Itthiya. 


Iddhivaddhana.—One of the palaces, occupied during his lay-life by 
Sumana Buddha.’ 


1 BuA. 125; Bu. v. 22 gives other names for his palaces. 
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Idhalokika Sutta.—Two suttas preached by the Buddha to Visākhā 
at the Migaramatupasada. To achieve victory in this world a woman 
should have four qualities: she should efficiently discharge her duties 
as housewife, should win the esteem of her servants and the affection 
of her husband and should look after his wealth. For victory in the 
next world, she should be possessed of faith, virtue, generosity and 


wisdom. 
1 A. iv. 269 ff. 


Inandapada.—A Damula chieftain whom Kulasekhara enlisted as his 
ally. He was a troop leader in Uecankuttha.* 


1 Ov. lxxvii. 74 ff. 


1. Inda.—Given in the Atdndtiya Sutia as the name of the ninety-one 
sons of Dhatarattha, king of the Gandhabbas. They are represented as 
being of great strength and followers of the Buddha.* 

The name is also given as that of the ninety-one sons of Virulha, 
king of the Kumbhandas’; of Viripakkha, king of the Nagas*; and of 
Kuvera, king of the Yakkhas.* Further on in the same sutta, Inda 
is mentioned with Soma, Varuna and others as a Yakkha, to whom 
appeal should be made by disciples of the Buddha when needing pro- 
tection.” In the Mahé Samaya Sutta,® also, Inda is mentioned as the 
name of the Sons of the Regent Gods of the Four Quarters. 


1D. iii. 197. 4 p.202. 
2 lbid.,198. 5 p. 204. 
3 p. 199. 6 D.ii. 257 f. 


2. Inda.—The Pāli equivalent of the Vedic Indra. He is referred to 
only very seldom in the Nikāyas. In one such passage’ he is mentioned 
with Soma, Varuna, Isana, Pajapati, Brahma, Mahiddi and Yama, as a god 
whom brahmins invoke and pray to, for union with Brahma after death. 
In another place,” he is described as being seated in the company of Paja- 
pati and other gods in the Assembly Hall, named Sudhamma. Two of his 
companions, having listened to the admonition of Gopaka, became dis- 
ciples of the Buddha and, as a result, far surpassed in glory Inda and his 
other companion devas. In the same context, Vasava, ruler of the gods, 
identified with Sakka, is addressed by Gopaka as ‘“ Indra.” 

By the time of the compilation of the Nikdyas, the hold of the Vedic 
god Indra on the mind of the people seems to have become greatly 

1 D. i. 244-5. | and Pajapati; in J. iv. 568, 571 is a list 


2 Ibid., ii. 274; in M. i. 140; J. v.411 | in which Inda appears with Brahma, 
and vi. 568, he is mentioned with Brahma | Pajapati, Soma, Yama and Vessavana. 
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weakened and Indra has been merged in Sakka, although, strictly 
speaking, Indra and Sakka are quite different conceptions. (See s.v. 
Sakka.) 

In the later literature, however, particularly in the Jdtakatthakatha, 
Indra’s name occurs frequently, but always as identified or identifiable 
with Sakka. In one place at least® the scholiast says, “‘ Sakko ti 
Indo.” 

In the Ayakita Jataka,* for example, Indra is called king of the gods 
(devadraja) in one verse, and in the next he is identified with Maghava, 
husband of Suja, and described as “ devinam indo.’ Indra is most 
revered of the gods.” He is free from old age and death, and is, there- 
fore, the happiest type of king,® a condition that could be attained 
by sacrifice.” Alone he conquered the Asuras.® He is spoken of as 
the lord of victors (jayatam pati), and he is the embodiment of the 
greatest valour.’® 

Sometimes he visits the earth in disguise.’ He is also represented 
as punishing people guilty of heinous crime$; with his thunderbolt he 
smites them.” 

The scene of his pleasures is in the Nandana pleasaunce,” and his is 
the ideal enjoyment of pleasure, surrounded by friends“ and by adoring 
wives.” The gods of Tavatimsa are called Inda-purohitd, because, with 
Inda as their chief, they seek to promote the welfare of gods and men.”® 
Inda is called Tidivapuravara and Suravaratara.’” His capital is Ma- 
sakkasara."° 

In the sacrifice the paldsayattht (Butea shoot), used by the sacrificing 
priest, is described as Indra’s right hand.” 

Indra’s gotta, or clan, is the Kosiya®® ; he is called Vatrabhii in refer- 
ence to his victory over Vatra (Skt. Vrtra),?’ and mention is made of his 
thunderbolt, the Indavajira” ; thus he is called Vajirahattha.?® The 
sound of Indra’s thunderbolt striking its victim, surpasses all other 
sounds by its intensity, its volume and its fearfulness™ ; no obstruc- 


3 J. v. 115. 14 J. v. 506; Sn. v. 679. 

4 J. iii. 146. 15 J, vi. 240. 

5 Sn. vs. 316. 16 J. vi, 127; the Tavatimsa gods are 
ê Ibid., 515. also described as being Sa-Indakāå (ibid., 
7 Ibid., 517. 568). 


8 J. iv. 347; he is therefore called 1 D, iii. 176. 
Asurinda and* Asuradhipa; see s.v. 18 J, vi.271; but see Amarāvati. 


Asura. 19 J. vi. 212. 
9 J. v. 322. 20 Tbid., 501. 
10 Mhv. xxx. 10. 21 J. v. 153. 
11 J, v.33. 22 J.i. 354. 
12 DhA. iv. 105. 23 1. ii. 259; DA. ii. 689. 


18 J. v. 158. 24 UdA. 67. 
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tion can stop the progress of Indra’s Vajira and it never misses its mark; 
it is avirayjhanaka.”® 

After his victory over the Asuras, images of him were made (Inda- 
patima) and placed round Cittakiita to frighten the Asuras away, in 
case they attempted to retrieve their lost honour.” 

To be born into the company of Indra (Indasahavyata) is considered 
very fortunate.” 

A species of coral red insect (kim), noticeable after rain, are called 
Indagopaka. The reason for this name is not clear.”® 

The Udéna Commentary” seems to give Vidoja as an epithet of Indra; 
but this is probably a wrong reading, the correct one being, as in some 
MSS., “ Visamucchāäjapam japanti.” 

Inda was a special protector of cows, and when men began to kill these 
creatures he visited his wrath on them.*° 


25 VibhA. 333. 27 Hig., J. v. 411. 
°° J. vi. 125-6; see also J. i. 203-4; | ?8 See Brethren, p.18n., and N.P.D,s.v. 
DbA. i. 280. | 8 p. 75, n. 12. 30 Sn, v. 310, 


1. Indaka.—A yakkha who lived in Indakita, near Rajagaha. When 
the Buddha was staying at Indakita, the yakkha questioned him as to 
how the soul finds its material counterpart. The Buddha, in reply, 
described how the embryo evolved into its final shape by the laws of 
physical growth and not by a soul’s fiat.’ 

Buddhaghosa’ says that the yakkha was an animist (puggalavadin). 


l S. i. 206. 2 SA. i. 231. 


2. Indaka.—A deva. He had been a youth who gave a spoonful of 
food to Anuruddha. In consequence he was born in Tavatimsa as a deva 
of great power and majesty. When the Buddha went to Tavatimsa 
to preach the Abhidhamma, in the assembly of the gods who gathered 
there, those of lesser powers had to yield place to their superiors. Thus 
Ankura (q.v.), who, at the start, was very near the Buddha, found himself 
twelve leagues away. But not so Indaka; the power of his merit was 
very great and no deva was mighty enough to displace him; he had been 
lucky in the recipient of his gift. Ankura’s generosity, much more 
lavish than Indaka’s, had been bestowed on men who were not holy. 
Such was the explanation the Buddha gave in the assembly of the gods, 
on seeing the discrepancy between the positions of the two devas, Indaka 
surpassing the other in ten qualities.’ 


1 Pv. pp. 27 f.; PvA. 136-8; DhA. iii. 219-20; 80-1. 
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In one place, in the Petavatthu,? Indaka is called a yakkha, but the 
Commentary’ says it means deva-putta. He is, therefore, different from 
Indaka (1). 

2 p. 28, v. 69. 3 p. 139. 


Indaka Sutta.—Contains the question asked by Indaka and the 
Buddha’s reply.” 
18. i. 206. 


Indakiita.—A peak near Rajagaha, the abode of the yakkha Indaka, 
The Buddha once lived there.’ 


18. i. 206. 


Indakhila Sutta.—Like a tuft of cotton-wool or a ball of thistledown, 
wafted by every wind, are recluses and brahmins who do not understand, 
as they really are, the facts of Ill; like an indakhila, unshakable, un- 
quakable, are those who do so understand.’ 

1 S, v. 443-5. 


1. Indagutta.—A thera. He superintended the construction of the 
Mahāthūpa at Anurādhapura.* Dutthagamani consulted him with 
regard to all details and appointed him kammddhitthayaka from the 
commencement of the work.’ He had great psychic powers, and at the 
festival of the dedication of the Thiipa he created a parasol of copper, 
as great as the universe, to ward off any harm that might befall those 
taking part in the celebrations.* He was at the side of the king through- 
out the festival,* and, by virtue of his power, all the inhabitants of Ceylon, 
who wished to worship the relics at the Mahathiipa, were enabled to go 
to Anuradhapura the moment the wish to do so entered their hearts, 
and to return the same day.” 

This Indagutta is probably to be identified with the thera Indagutta, 
the head of a great parivena in Rajagaha, who came to Ceylon with 
eighty thousand monks to be present at the foundation-ceremony of 
the Mahathiipa.® 


1 Mhv, xxxvin. 98: Dpv. xix. 5, 6, 8. 4 Tbid., 105. 
2 MT. 550 f. 5 Ibid., 116. 
3 Mhv. xxx). 85. 6 Tbid., xxix. 30. 


2. Indagutta.—The thera appointed by the monks of Pataliputta to 
superintend the work of building the eighty-four thousand vihāras under- 
taken by Asoka. The thera, by his power, made it possible for the 
dedication festivals of all the vihāras to be performed on the same day.’ 


1 Mhv., v. 174; Sp.i. 49. 
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Indadvara.—One of the fourteen gates of Pulatthipura built by 


Parakkamabahu I.? 
1 Cy. I[xxiii. 160. 


Indapatta (Indapattana, Indapattha).—A town in the Kuru country. 
In the Kurudhamma Jataka,’ Dhanafijaya Koravya (q.v.), is mentioned 
as its king and as the owner of Afijanavasabha, the elephant of wondrous 
power. The town was seven leagues in extent” and there was a road 
that ran straight from Indapatta to Baranasi.* In times past, Indapatta 
was considered one of the three chief cities of Jambudipa, the others 
being Uttarapaficala and Kekaka.* According to a verse found at the 
end of the Buddhavamsa,’ the Buddha’s razor and needle were enshrined 
at Indapatta. 

The modern Delhi stands on the site of Indapatta. 


1 J. ii. 365 £.; also J. iii. 400; iv. 361; v. 3 Ibid., 59. 
457; vi. 255; Oyp.i. 3, v. 1. 4 J. ii. 218, 214. 
2 J. v. 57; 484. 5 Bu. xxviii. 11. 


Indavari.—Chief among the lay-women who supported Narada Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. x. 25. 


Indasama.—A king of thirteen kappas ago; a previous birth of Setuecha 
Thera,’ also called Khajjakadayaka.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 207. 2 Ap.i. 182. 


Indasamanagotta.—A hermit who lived, with a large number of other 
anchorites, in the Himalaya. He had a young elephant which he had 
reared; being headstrong and rough in speech, he would not listen to the 
warning of his teacher, the Bodhisatta, that it was dangerous to have 
such a pet. Once while the hermits were away the elephant was seized 
with a frenzy, and when his master returned it killed him.’ 

1 J. ii.41-3. Perhaps the man’s name | Kosiyagotta (ThagA. i. 450), is addressed 
was Kostya, because we are told (J. vi. in a verse (416) of the Theragatha as 


501) that Inda was of the Kosiyagotta. Indasagotta. 
Katiyana, who was a brahmin of the | 


Indasamanagotta Jataka,—The story of Indasamanagotta, given above. 
It was told in reference to an unruly monk, who is identified with the 
hermit of the Jataka.’ 

For details see the Guyyha Jataka. 


1 J.ij. 41 ff, 
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Indasalaka.—A cave, the size of a bed in a monk’s cell, near Valli- 
pasana Vihara. It was the residence of Mahad-Nagasena Thera. When 
he was ill, eight thousand arahants and the inhabitants of the two deva 
worlds, led by Sakka, came to look after him. They all found room in 
the cave. 

1 MT. 552. 


Indasalaguha.—A cave on the Vediya mountain, to the north of 
Ambasanda, which was a brahmin village, east of Rajagaha. Once, 
when the Buddha was staying there, Sakka visited him and asked him 
the questions recorded in the Sakkapañha Sutta. 

Buddhaghosa’ says that the cave lay between two overhanging rocks, 
with a large sdla-tree at the entrance. The village community had 
added walls with doors and windows and had ornamented it with polished 
plaster scroll-work and garlands and had presented it to the Buddha. 
In Fa Hsien’s time,® it was still inhabited and he describes it as being 
one yojana north-east of Nalanda. Hiouen Thsang,* however, found it 
deserted. Both pilgrims noticed marks on the rock; according to Fa 
Hsien they were the answers to Sakka’s questions written by the Buddha 
with his finger, while Hiouen Thsang says that both questions and 
answers were written on the stone. 

The cave is identified with one about two miles to the south-west of the 
modern village of Giriyek.°® 

It is said that on the occasion of the preaching of the Sakkapatha 
Sutta, eight hundred million devas realised the Truth.° 


1 D.ii. 263. 2 DA. iii. 697. | 5 CAGI. 539 ff.; Stein, Ind. Antiq. 
3 Giles, 48 f. | 1901, p. 54. 
5 He calls it Indraka-saila-gihé (Beal | © Mil. 349. 

ii. 180-1). | 


Indranagari.—The capital of Indra,’ evidently another name for 


Amaravati, 
1 Cy. Ixxxviii. 121. 


Indriya Jataka (No. 423).—Once an ascetic named Narada, younger 
brother of Kaladevala, became a disciple of the Bodhisatta Jotipāla 
(also called in the story Sarabhanga), and lived in the mountainous 
country of Arafijara. Near Narada’s hermitage was a river, on 
the banks of which courtesans used to sit, tempting men. Narada 
saw one of these courtesans, and becoming enamoured of her, for- 
sook his meditations and pined away for lack of food. Kaladevala, 
being aware of this, tried to wean him from his desires. Narada, how- 
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ever, refused to be comforted, even when his colleagues, Sālissara, 
Mendissara and Pabbatissara admonished him. In the end Sarabhanga 
himself was summoned and Narada, having listened to the words of his 
Master, was persuaded to give up his passion. 

The story was told in reference to a backsliding monk. He went 
about for alms with his teachers and instructors but, being their junior, 
he received very little attention. Dissatisfied with his food and treat- 
ment, he sought his wife of former days. She provided him with every 
comfort and gradually tempted him with the desire to become a house- 
holder again. When the monk’s fellow-celibates discovered his wish, 
they took him to the Buddha who preached to him this Jataka, showing 
that in a past life, too, he had been sorely tempted by the same woman. 
Narada was identified with the backsliding monk and the courtesan 
with the wife of his lay-days.’ 

The Buddha is stated on this occasion to have preached also the 
Kandina Jataka,* the Radha Jataka,*® the Ruhaka Jataka,* the Kanavera 
Jataka,’ the Asanka Jataka® and the Alambusa Jataka.’ 

The Indriya Jātaka is also referred to in the Kamavilépa Jataka,® 
but the connection between the two stories is not clear; perhaps the 
reference is to another story of the same name. 


1 J. iii. 461-9. 5 J. iii. 58 ff. 
2 J.i. 153 ff. 6 Tbid., 248 fi. 
3 Ibid., 495 fi. 7 J. v. 152 ff. 
4 J. ii. 113 ff. | 8 J.ii. 443 ff. 


1. Indriya Sutta.—The monk possessed of six qualities—the five in- 
driyas (saddha, etc.), and the freedom of mind brought about by the 
destruction of the dsavas—is worthy of offerings, etc.* 


1 A. iii. 281. 


2. Indriya Sutta.— Where control of the faculties of sense (indriya) is 
not found, morality ceases to exist and, in consequence, concentration, 
insight into and knowledge of reality as it is, detachment and the feeling 
of revulsion, insight into liberation—these also cease to exist. When 
such control is present all the other qualities are also present.’ 


1 A. iii. 360. 


3. Indriya Sutta.—If a monk, observing the rise and fall in the faculties 
of sense, is repelled by them and lusts not for them, the knowledge 
arises in him that he is free and that for him there is no hereafter. Thus 
would he be perfect in faculty.* 


1S, iv. 140. 
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4, Indriya Sutta.—The five indriyas (saddha, etc.), are called the Path 
that goes to the Uncompounded (asankhata).* 


1S. iv. 361. 


5. Indriya Sutta.—The five indriyas (saddha, etc.), when practised with 
singleness of heart, dispassion, and cessation that conduces to abandon- 
ment, form the Path leading to the Uncompounded.* 


1 S, iv. 365. 


6. Indriya Sutta.—Anuruddha tells his colleagues that by cultivating 
the four satipatthanas, he knows, as they really are, the nature of the 
minds of other beings, of other persons (indriyaparopariyatts).* 


1 S. v. 305. 


Indriyakatha.—The fourth division of the Mahāvagga of the Pati- 


sambhidamagga.* 
1 ii., pp. 1-35. 


Indriyagocara Sutta.—Mentioned in the Atthasālinī,! Buddhaghosa’s 
Commentary on the Dhammasangani. The quotation given from it is: 
“ekam mahabhiitam upddaya pasado pathavidhatuya tiht mahabhitehr 
susangahito apodhatuya ca tejodhatuya ca vayodhatuya ca.” The sutta 
has, so far, not been traced elsewhere. 


1 pp. 307-8. 


Indriyabhavana Sutta.—Preached at Kajangala in the Mukheluvana. 
When a young brahmin, Uttara, pupil of Parasariya, visits the Buddha, 
the Buddha asks him what was the teaching of Parasariya on the develop- 
ment of the indriyas. It is that a man should neither see forms with 
his eyes, nor hear words with his ears, says Uttara. Whereupon the 
Buddha retorts that in that case the deaf and the blind have reached 
development. When Uttara sits silent and discomfited, Ananda inter- 
venes and begs the Buddha to expound his teaching on the subject. The 
Buddha agrees and preaches this sutta, with a variety of similes.’ 

In the Theragatha Commentary® we are told that the thera Parapariya 
(probably identical with Parasariya mentioned above) was taught the 
Indriyabhavana Sutia by the Buddha. He learnt it by heart, and 
pondering over its meaning, attained insight. The Theragatha® gives a 
summary of the musings of Parapariya which lead to his attainment. 


1 M. iii. 298-302. 2 ii. 17. 3 vv. 726 ff. 
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The only connection between the Sutta and this summary is identity 
of subject, not identity of treatment. Perhaps Parapariya’s musings 
were only prompted by the sutta and were independent of its actual 
words. 


Indriyani Sutta.—There are four indriyas: saddha, viriya, sati and 
samadhi." 
1 A.ii. 141. 


IrandatiiA Naga maiden, daughter of the Naga King, Varuna. 
When she learned that her mother, Vimalaé, longed for the heart of 
Vidhura, she determined to get for herself a husband who would satisfy 
her mother’s craving. So she went to the Himalaya and having spread 
a bed of fragrant flowers, lay thereon and sang. Vessavana’s nephew, 
a yakkha, Punnaka, heard her and offered himself as her husband. She 
took him to her father who agreed to give him Irandati, if he could bring 
Vidhura’s heart. When Punnaka fulfilled this condition, as described 
in the Vidhura-pandita Jataka, Irandati became his wife.’ 


1 J. vi. 263-327. 


Nankiya.—A Damila chieftain of South India, conquered by Parak- 
kamabahu I.* Later, Ilankiya became the ally of Parakkamabahu, 
who gave him earrings and other ornaments as a mark of royal favour, 
also conferring on him the coveted title of Rajavesibhujanga-Silamegha.’ 


1 Cv, Ixxvi. 98. 2 Ibid., 191-2; on the title see Geiger, Cv. Trs. ii. 10, n. 3. 


Ilanga.—See Sena Ilaùga and Rakkhaka Ilaħñga. 


Illisa.— A setthi of Rājagaha.! He was lame and hunch-backed and 
also had a squint. He was an infidel and a miser, never giving away 
any of his wealth nor enjoying it himself. 

For seven generations his ancestors had been generous, but Illisa 
burnt down the almonry and drove away the poor from his house. 

Once, at the sight of a yokel drinking, with a piece of dried fish as a 
relish, Illisa was sorely tempted to drink himself. For a long time 
he fought the temptation, but he sickened with longing, and having sent 
a slave with a single penny to the tavern, he got some toddy; he ordered 
the slave to put the jar of spirits in a thicket by the riverside so that he 
might drink unseen. 


1 At the opening ot the story the king gaha that Sakka comes (see p. 350), 80 
of Benares is mentioned, but itis to Raja- | Rajagaha was evidently Tlltsa’s residence. 
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Meanwhile Illīsa’s father, who had been born as Sakka, having learnt, 
as a result of investigations, that his son had become a miser, came 
down to earth to wean him from his folly. Assuming in every detail 
the form of IIlisa, he entered the king’s palace and offered all the wealth 
of [lisa to the king. On the offer being refused, he went to Illisa’s 
house and gave orders to the servants to throw open all the treasure 
chambers and give the wealth to the poor. The servants took the 
disguised Sakka to be Illisa himself, and Illisa’s wife, believing her 
husband’s sudden generosity to be due to his drunkenness, acquiesced 
in the instructions. 

Among those who profited by this unexpected good fortune was a 
countryman who had been IIlisa’s carriage-driver. Filling the carriage 
with seven things of value, he set out along the road, passing by the 
thicket wherein Illisa lay drinking. The man was singing Illisa’s praises, 
and at mention of his name Illisa came out, and seeing the man going 
away with his belongings tried to stop him. But the man, not recog- 
nising him, knocked him down and went on his way. [Illisa hurried 
home but was turned out of his house by the porters, and at length he 
sought the king. The king, having heard his story, made enquiries and 
discovered the existence of two Illisas, alike in every respect, down to 
the minutest detail, even to a wart on the head. 

Not even Illisa’s wife and children, not even his barber, could distin- 
guish him from the second Illisa. 

Bereft of all hope, [lisa swoons, Sakka reveals himself and tells Illisa 
that the wealth is really his and not Illisa’s, the latter not having earned 
it. He urges Illisa to do good and practise generosity, or he would die, 
smitten by Indra’s thunderbolt. 

Illisa, taking heed of the warning, becomes a virtuous man.’ 


2 J.i. 349 ff. 


Illisa Jataka (No. 78).—The story of Illisa as given above. The 
Jataka was related in reference to the conversion by Moggallana of the 
banker Maccharikosiya (q.v.) of Sakkhara, Illisa of the past is identified 
with Macchariyakosiya.’ The story is given as an example of iddhi by 
means of which Moggallana made a little thing increase manyfold.” 


1 J.i. 345 ff. 2 Vsm.ii. 403. 


Ilanāga.—King of Ceylon (a.p. 93-102). He was the nephew of King 
Amaņdagāmaņi Abhaya. Amaņda was succeeded by his son Cūlā- 
bhaya and he by his younger sister Sivali. After Sivali had reigned for 
four months, Ilanaga dethroned her and became king himself. In the 
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first year of his reign he incurred the displeasure of the powerful Lamba- 
kannas and was deprived of his throne and taken captive. It is said 
that the king was rescued from prison by his state elephant and that 
he escaped to Rohana, Three years later he gave battle to the Lamba- 
kannas at Kapallakkhanda and massacred most of them. He had the 
noses and toes of the rest cut off as punishment. 

He was succeeded by his son Candamukha Siva. To his state elephant, 
who had helped him, he gave the tract of land called Hatthibhoga. 

During his exile in Rohana, Ilanaga built two tanks, the Tissa and the 
Dura, and restored the Nagamahavihara, which he gave to Mahapaduma, 
thera of Tuladhara, who had preached to him the Kap: Jataka. He also 
gave land for its maintenance.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 14-45; Dpv. xxi. 41 f. 


Isayo Araññakā (or Gandha) Sutta.—Long ago, many seers of virtuous 
conduct lived in leaf huts in a wild forest.! One day, Sakka and Vepa- 
citti visited them. Vepacitti entered the hermitage by the principal gate, 
keeping his shoes on and his sword by his side, thereby insulting the 
seers and committing sin. Sakka, on the other hand, went in by the 
usual entrance, doffing his shoes and sword; with his canopy folded up, 
he stood to leeward of the seers, rendering them homage with clasped 
hands. The seers, addressing Sakka, asked him if he did not feel 
disgust at their smell, inasmuch as they were humans and he a god. 
Sakka answered that the scent of virtuous men is lovely, like unto a 
wreath of varied blossoms.’ 

1 According to Buddhaghosa, they law; sometimes they quarrelled, some- 


lived in the Himalaya (SA.i.265); Vepa- times, as here, they were friends. 
citti and Sakka were father- and son-in- 2 S. i. 226. 


Isayo Samuddakā (or Sambara) Sutta.—Long ago, many virtuous seers 
lived in huts on the seashore. At that time there was a war between 
the gods and the Asuras. The seers considered the gods righteous but 
feared harm from the Asuras. They went, therefore, to Sambara, 
lord of the Asuras, and asked him for a pledge of safety; he refused, 
saying that the seers were followers of Sakka. The seers thereupon 
cursed him to suffer everlasting terror. It is said that that same night 
Sambara woke up thrice, seized with fright.’ 

Buddhaghosa’ adds that as a result of this curse, Sambara’s mind 
became deranged and he came to be called Vepacitti (crazy-nerve). 


1 S. i. 227-8. 2 SA. i. 266. 
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Isigaņa.—Perhaps the name of a Pacceka Buddha, whom the Bodhi- 
satta once reviled. The reading is, however, very uncertain.’ 


1 Ap.i. 299; see footnote. 


Isigili—One of the five mountains round Rajagaha and one of the 
beauty-spots of the city. There was, on one side of it, a black stone 
called the Kalasila, This was a favourite haunt of the Buddha and the 
members of the Order.” It was also the scene of the suicide of Godhika 
and Vakkali’ and of the murder of Moggallana by the brigands.* 

In the Cila Dukkhakkhanda Sutta it is said that a large number of 
Niganthas lived at Kalasila, never sitting down, undergoing paroxysms 
of acute pain and agony, following the teachings of Nigantha Nataputta. 
The Buddha questioned them as to their practises and preached to them 
the above-mentioned Sutta, which he afterwards repeated to Mahanama.” 

Once when the Buddha was dwelling at K4lasila, he sang the praises of 
Rajagaha, giving Ananda a chance, if he so desired, of asking him to 
live on for a kappa; but Ananda did not take his opportunity.’ 

The books refer to several other visits of the Buddha to Isigilapassa. 
During one of these visits he heard Vangisa’s high eulogy of Moggallana.,’ 

In the Isigili Suita® the Buddha is represented as saying that while 
the other mountains round Rajagaha—Vebhara, Pandava, Vepulla and 
Gijjhakita—had changed their old names, Isigili retained its former 
name and designation. 

Five hundred Pacceka Buddhas once resided in Isigili for a long time; 
they could be seen entering the mountain, but once entered, there was 
no more sign of them. Men, observing this, said that the mountain 
swallowed up the sages and so it came by its name of Isigili (Ist gilatt ti 
= Isigili). 

Buddhaghosa’ adds that when the Pacceka Buddhas returned from 
their begging rounds, the rock would open like a folding door to admit 
them. Within the rock they had made for themselves cloisters, dwelling- 
houses, etc. 


1D. ii. 116. 4 J. v. 125 f; DhA. iii. 65. 

2 See e.g., Vin. ii. 76, where Dabba 5 M.i. 9l ff. 
Mallaputta is asked by monks to provide ê D. iii. 116. 
for them accommodation there; see also 7? S.i. 194; Thag. vv. 1249 ff. 
Vin. iii. 41. 8 M.iii. 68-71, 

3 S.i. 121; iii. 121 f. ? MA. ii. 889. 


Isigili Sutta.—The 116th Sutta of the Majjhima Nikāya.* Preached 
to the monks at Isigili. It explains how Isigili came by its name, and 
gives a list of the Pacceka Buddhas who once dwelt there. 


1 M. iii. 98 ff. 
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Isinda,—A tribe mentioned in a list of various tribes.* 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


1. Isidatta.—A thera. He was the son of a caravan guide at Vaddha- 
gama (v./. Velugama) in Avanti. By correspondence he became the 
unseen friend of Citta-gahapati of Macchikasanda. The latter once sent 
him a letter regarding the excellences of the Buddha, and Isidatta, being 
pleased with the account given of the Buddha’s religion, entered the 
Order under Maha-kaeceana and in due course became an arahant. Later, 
with Mahakaccana’s leave, he visited the Buddha in the Majjhimadesa 
and was warmly received by him.* A verse uttered by Isidatta, in 
response to the Buddha’s enquiry regarding his welfare, is recorded in 
the Theragatha.” 

Isidatta had been a householder in the time of Vipassi Buddha and once, 
having seen the Buddha walking along the street and being pleased with 
his demeanour, he gave him an dmoda-fruit.? He is, probably, identical 
with Amodapaliya of the A paddna.* 

According to the Samyutta Nikaya,’ Isidatta was once staying with a 
number of senior monks at Macchikasanda in the Ambataka grove. Citta- 
gahapati invited the monks to a meal. On this occasion Citta asked 
a question regarding the Buddha’s teaching on the diversity of the 
elements. The chief Elder, being unable to answer, remained silent. 
Isidatta, though the most junior of the whole company, obtained the 
chief Elder’s permission, and answered the question to the satisfaction 
of Citta. Citta likewise asked questions regarding various views, such 
as the infinity of the world, etc. At the end of the discourse, Citta 
discovered, by accident, that the Elder who had preached to him was 
none other than his unseen friend, Isidatta. Delighted with the dis- 
covery, he invited Isidatta to spend his time at Macchikasanda, promising 
to provide him with all requisites. But that same day Isidatta left 
Macchikasanda and never returned.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 238. | §® iv. 283-8, also AA. i. 210. 

2 v. 120. ê Because, says Buddhaghosa (AA. i. 
3 ThagA. loc. cit. 210), he did not wish to stay after having 
4 ii. 447. been recognised. 


2. Isidatta.—An equerry or chamberlain (thapati) of Pasenadi, King 
of Kosala. Isidatta is always mentioned with Purāņa. Their duty 
was to look after the ladies of the king’s harem when these went riding 
the elephant into the park. This often brought them into close contact 
with the ladies, and they confessed to the Buddha that it was difficult 
not to have evil thoughts regarding them. 
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Isidatta and Purana were once at Sadhuka* on some business. They 
heard that the Buddha was having a robe made before starting on his 
rounds and they waited for an opportunity to talk to him. When the 
opportunity came they followed the Buddha and told him how glad they 
always were when he was near them and how sad when he was away 
on tour. The Buddha preaches to them the glory of the homeless life 
and urges them to put forth energy. He speaks very appreciatively 
of their loyalty to him and to his religion and congratulates them on the 
possession of virtuous qualities, such as sharing all their goods with holy 
men, a rare quality.’ 

According to the Samyutta Commentary,’ Isidatta was a Sakadagamit 
and Purana a Sotapanna. 

In the Dhammacetiya Sutia,* Pasenadi tells the Buddha how im- 
pressed he is by the reverence Isidatta and Purana show for the Buddha 
and his teachings. “They are my carriage-builders,” says the king, 
“and they depend on me for their livelihood and all their honours, yet 
these men do not serve me as whole-heartedly as they do the Lord.” 

Once the king spent the night in a cramped little house. Isidatta and 
Purana, who were with him, having spent the best part of the night in 
discussing the Doctrine, lay down to rest with their heads in the direction 
in which they thought the Buddha to be, and their feet towards the king! 

Isidatta was the uncle of the woman-disciple Migasala, whose father 
was Purana. 

Purana is described as a brahmacari, but not Isidatta, yet, after death, 
they were both born in Tusita. Migasala asks Ananda how it was that 
people of different characters could have the same rebirth.’ 

Isidatta is mentioned by the Buddha among those who had the six 
qualities that brought realisation of immortality—unwavering loyalty 
to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, Ariyan virtue, wisdom 
and liberation.° 

The Andgata Vamsa'’ says that when the future Buddha Metteyya 
leaves the household life, eighty-four thousand others, led by Isidatta and 
Purana, will accompany him. 


1 Their own property, according to | was the brahmacari. The word cannot 


Buddhaghosa (SA.i. 215). here mean ‘‘celibate,’’ for Purana must 
2 S. v. 348-52; Netti. 134 f. have had a wife because Migasāla calls 
3 i, 215. 4 M. ii. 123 f. him her father (pita). 


5 A. iii. 348 f.; v. 138 f., 143 f. From 6 A. iii. 451. 
MA. ii. 756, it would appear as if Isidatta 7 y, 58. 


3. Isidatta.—King of Soreyya. Anomadassi Buddha preached to him 
and to eighty thousand of his followers. They all became arahants.’ 


1 Bud, 143-4. 
21 
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4, Isidatta.—One of the three leaders of the monks in Ceylon during 
the time that Brahmanatissa-cora laid waste the land. The other 
two were Culasiva and Mahasona. For the story connected with them 
see s.v. Mahasona. 


1. Isidatta Sutta.—Records the questions of Citta-gahapati and the 
answers given by Isidatta Thera on the diversity of the elements.’ 


1 S, iv. 283-5. 


2. Isidatta Sutta.—The same, on the various views that arise in the 
world. Isidatta answers that they are all due to sakkāãyaditthi; he then 
proceeds, in reply to further questions, to explain how sakkāyaditthi 
arises and how its absence is brought about.* 


1 §. iv. 286-8, 


Isidasa.—A thera. He had a brother, also a monk, named Isibhatta. 
Having spent the rainy season in Savatthi, they went to take up their 
abode in a certain village. The people there gave them food and robes, 
but they refused to accept their share of these, because, according to 
the rule, the robes are the property of the Sangha until the Kathina- 
ceremony has been performed. The story is mentioned in connection 
with accepting robes elsewhere than in the spot where the rainy 


season has been spent." 
1 Vin. i. 299. 


Isidasi Theri.—She was the daughter of a good and wealthy merchant 
of Ujjeni. Having come of age, she was given in marriage to the son 
of a merchant in Saketa. 

For one month she lived with him as a devoted wife; then because of 
her past kamma, her husband became estranged from her, and turned her 
out of the house. She was married again with the same result, and a 
third time to a friar. Isidasi’s father persuaded him to give up the 
pilgrim’s life; he dwelt with his wife only for a fortnight and refused to 
stay with her any more. Isidasi then met the theri Jinadattaé, whom she 
entertained to a meal at her house. Under Jinadatta, Isidasi joined 
the Order and became an arahant. 

The Therigatha,* which contains forty-seven verses ascribed to her, 
describes not only her present life, but also her past lives. She had been 
a worker in gold in Erakaceha and had committed adultery in that 
life. As a result she was born in hell for a long time, and, in subse- 


1 vv. 400-47. 
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quent births became an ape, a goat, an ox, a hermaphrodite slave and a 
carter’s daughter. In this last birth she was sold to a merchant in 
payment of her father’s debts. When she was sixteen, the merchant’s 
son, Giridasa, fell in love with her and married her. He had already one 
wife, and the new one caused dissension between her and her husband. 
Therefore it was that in this life she was hated by her husbands. This 
account of her sojourn in samsara was related by Isidasi in response 
to a request by one of her fellow-nuns, Bodhi.” 

Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks that Isidasi’s verses in the Therigatha suggest 
late literary craft and bear the impress of late literary creation. The 
scene is Pataliputta, and not any of the usual towns mentioned in the 
Canon, and the name of Isidasi’s sponsor—Jindattaé—is, she says, 
significant. Perhaps there are traces here of Jainistic influence. 

In the Dipavamsa‘ Isidasi (Isidasika) is mentioned in a list of eminent 
theris who were leaders of the Order of bhikkhunis. 

2 ThigA. 260 ff. 8 Sisters, Introd. pp. xxii f. 4 xviii.9. 


Isidinna.—A thera. He was the son of a setthi in Sunāparanta. He 
witnessed the miracle of the Buddha’s acceptance of the Candana-maila,* 
and, having heard the Buddha preach, he became a Sota@panna. While 
still living the life of a householder, a compassionate spirit urged him to 
giveitup. He entered the Order and soon after became an arahant.’ 

The Theragatha® contains two verses which he uttered in confessing 
anna. They were the same as were spoken to him by his friendly spirit. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha, he was a householder and did homage 
to the Buddha’s Bodhi-tree with a fan made of sumana-flowers.* He is 
probably identical with Sumanavijaniya of the Apadana.® 

1 Probably the Candanamalaka (q.v.). 3 vv. 187-8. 4 ThagA. 312 f. 

2 ThagA. i. 312-3. 5 Ap. ii. 415, 

1. Isipatana.—An open space near Benares, the site of the famous 
Migadaya or Deer Park. It was eighteen leagues from Uruvela, and 
when Gotama gave up his austere penances his friends, the Pafieavaggiya 
monks, left him and went to Isipatana.’ After his Enlightenment the 
Buddha, leaving Uruvela, joined them in Isipatana, and it was there 
that he preached his first sermon, the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, 
on the full-moon day of AsaJha.? There, also, the Buddha spent his first 
rainy season.° 

1 J.i. 68. this journey. The Buddha, having no 

2 Vin. i. 10 f.; on this occasion 80 | money with which to pay the ferryman, 
kofis of Brahmas and innumerable gods | crossed the Ganges through the air. 
attained the comprehension of the Truth | When Bimbisara heard of this, he 


(Mil. 30); (1380 kofis says Mil. 350). The | abolished the toll for ascetics. 
Lal. (528) gives details of the stages of 3 BuA., p. 3. 
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All the Buddhas preach their first sermon at the Migadaya in Isipatana; 
it is one of the four avyahitatthandni (unchanging spots), the others 
being the bodhi-pallanka, the spot at the gate of Satkassa, where the 
Buddha first touches the earth on his return from Tavatimsa, and the 
site of the bed in the Gandhakuti in Jetavana.* 

Isipatana is mentioned by the Buddha as one of the four places of 
pilgrimage which his devout followers should visit.’ 

Isipatana was so-called because sages, on their way through the air 
(from the Himalayas), alight here or start from here on their aerial 
flight (csayo ettha mpatants uppatanti cati-Isipatanam). 

The Migadiya was so-called because deer were allowed to roam about 
there unmolested. 

Pacceka Buddhas, having spent seven days in contemplation in the 
Gandhamadana, bathe in the Anotatta Lake and come to the habitations 
of men through the air, in search of alms. They descend to earth at 
Isipatana.® 

Sometimes the Pacceka Buddhas come to Isipatana from Nandami- 
laka-pabbhara.’ 

Several other incidents connected with the Buddha, besides the preach- 
ing of the first sermon, are mentioned as having taken place in Isipatana. 
Here it was that one day at dawn Yasa came to the Buddha and became 
an arahant.? It was at Isipatana, too, that the rule was passed pro- 
hibiting the use of sandals made of talipot leaves.? On another occasion 
when the Buddha was staying at Isipatana, having gone there from 
Rajagaha, he instituted rules forbidding the use of certain kinds of 
flesh, including human flesh.” Twice, while the Buddha was at Isi- 
patana, Māra visited him but had to go away discomfited.™ 

Besides the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta mentioned above, several 
other suttas were preached by the Buddha while staying at Isipatana, 
among them the Pafica Sutta (S. ii. 66 f.), the Rathakadra or Pacetana 
Sutta (A. i. 110 f.), the two Pdsa Suttas (8. i. 105 f.), the Samaya Sutta 
(A. 11. 320 ff.), the Katuviya Sutta (A. i. 279 f.), a discourse on the Mettey- 
yapatha of the Parayana (A. ili. 399 f.), and the Dhammadinna Sutta 
(S. v. 406 f.), preached to the distinguished layman Dhammadinna, who 
came to see the Buddha. 

Some of the most eminent members of the Safgha seem to have re- 
sided at Isipatana from time to time; among recorded conversations at 


4 BuA. 247; DA. ii. 424. | 9 Ibid., i. 189. 

5 D. ii. 141. 10 Ibid., i. 216 ff.; the rule regarding 

6 MA.i. 387; AA. i. 347 adds that sages | human flesh was necessary because Sup- 
also held the uposatha at Isipatana.. piyā made broth out of her own flesh 

7 MA. ii. 1019; PsA. 437-8. for asick monk. 


8 Vin.i. 15f. 1 S.i. 105 f. 
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Isipatana are several between Sariputta and Mahakotthita,” and one 
between Mahakotthita and Citta-Hatthisariputta.”* 

Mention is made, too, of a discourse in which several monks staying at 
Isipatana tried to help Channa in his difficulties.“ 

According to the Mahavamsa, there was a large community of monks 
at Isipatana in the second century B.c. For, we are told that at the 
foundation ceremony of the Maha Thipa in Anuradhapura, twelve 
thousand monks were present from Isipatana led by the Elder Dhamma- 
sena.” 

Hiouen Thsang”® found, at Isipatana, fifteen hundred monks studying 
the Hinayana. In the enclosure of the Sangharama was a vihara about 
two hundred feet high, strongly built, its roof surmounted by a golden 
figure of the mango. In the centre of the vihara was a life-size statue 
of the Buddha turning the wheel of the Law. To the south-west were 
the remains of a stone stiipa built by Asoka.” In front of it was a stone 
pillar to mark the spot where the Buddha preached his first sermon. 
Near by was another stiipa on the site where the Paficavaggiyas spent 
their time in meditation before the Buddha’s arrival, and another where 
five hundred Pacceka Buddhas entered Nibbana. Close to it was 
another building where the future Buddha Metteyya received assurance 
of his becoming a Buddha. 

Hiouen Thsang quotes the Nigrodhamiga Jataka® to account for the 
origin of the Migadaya. According to him the Deer Park was the forest 
gifted by the king of Benares of the Jataka, where the deer might wander 
unmolested. 

According to the Udapana Jataka,” there was a very ancient well near 
Isipatana which, in the Buddha’s time, was used by the monks living 
there. 

In past ages Isipatana sometimes retained its own name,” but more 
often it was known by different names." Thus in Vipassi’s time it was 
known as Khema-uyyana., It is the custom for all Buddhas to go 
through the air to Isipatana to preach their first sermon. Gotama, 
however, walked all the way, eighteen leagues, because he knew that 

12 §.ii. 112.f;ii1.167f.;iv.162f.:384 ff. mila, Isipatana, Migadaéya and Kusina- 


13 A, iii. 392 f. gara; this is confirmed by Asoka’s lithic 
14 S. iii. 132 f. records, e.g. Rock Edict, viii. 
15 Mhv. xxix. 31. 18 J.i. 145 ff. 
16 Beal: Records of the Western World, 19 J. ii. 354 ff. 
ii. 45 ff. 20 F.g., in the time of Phussa Buddha 


7 The Divy. (389-94) mentions Asoka (Bu. xix. 18), Dhammadassi (BuA. 182) 
as intimating to Upagupta his desire to and Kassapa (BuA. 218). Kassapa was 
visit the places connected with the | born there (ibid., 217). 

Buddha’s activities, and to erect thūpas 21 For these names see under those of 
there. Thus he visited Lumbini, Bodhi- | the different Buddhas. 
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by so doing he would meet Upaka, the Ajivaka, to whom he could be 
of service.” 

Isipatana is identified with the modern Saranath, six miles from 
Benares. Cunningham” found the Migadaya represented by a fine 
wood, covering an area of about half a mile, extending from the great 
tomb of Dhammek on the north to the Chaukundi mound on the south. 

22 DA.ii. 471. 23 Arch. Reports, i. p. 107. 


2. Isipatana.—A monastery built by Parakkamabahu I. in the suburb 
Rajavesibhujanga, of Pulatthipura.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxviii. 79; but see lxxiii. 151-5 and Cv. Trs. ii. 18, n. 3. 


Isibhatta Thera.—Brother of Isidāsa (q.v.). 


Isibhtmangana,—A spot in Anurādhapura where half the relics of 
Mahinda were buried by King Uttiya! The Dīpavamsa? calls it 
Isibhūmi. 

1 Mhv. xx. 46. 2 xvii. 109. 


Isimuggadāyaka.—A Thera. He gave isimugga mixed with honey 
to Padumuttara Buddha and 108,000 monks. As a result, forty-four 
kappas ago he was born thirty-eight times as king, his name being 
Mahisamanta.' 

1 Ap. i. 193-4. 


Isisinga.—A hermit, the son of the Bodhisatta and a doe. His story 
is related in the Alambusa Jataka and in the Nalonika Jataka (q.v.). 

Issatta Sutta.—Pasenadi questions the Buddha as to how gifts should 
be given and the Buddha’s answer is that they should be bestowed where 
the heart is pleased to give. The further question is asked as to whom, 
when given, does a gift bear much fruit. To the virtuous, irrespective 
of class, says the Buddha, and he instances the case of a youth skilled 
in war as opposed to one who is untrained and unskilled, no matter what 
his social status. The Buddha proceeds to describe the qualities which 
are possessed by the virtuous man.” 

The Commentary’ describes this interview as a public one, taking 
place before a large audience, among whom are teachers of rival schools, 
“ scratching the ground with their feet.” Their fame had suffered owing 
to the popularity of the Buddha and they had represented him as 
exhorting the people to give only to himself and to his followers. Pase- 
nadi here gives the Buddha opportunity to vindicate himself. 


18. i. 98 f. 2 SA.i. 129 f. 
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Issara Sutta.—One of the Suttas in the Devataé Samyutia. Questions 
are asked as to what makes for lordship among men, what is the supreme 
commodity, etc., and the answer is that power of command it is which 
brings lordship and that women are the supreme commodity, etc.* 


1 S.i. 43. 


Issarasamanarama (Issarasamanavihara, Issarasamanaka).—One of 
the monasteries at Anuradhapura. It was built by Devanampiyatissa 
on the spot where the prince Arittha dwelt with his five hundred followers 
after having received their ordination from Mahinda.’ The building of 
this monastery was the seventh of the great tasks performed by Deva- 
nampiyatissa.” 

One of the eight saplings from the Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura was 
planted at Issarasamanarama.® 

Candamukha Siva built a tank near Manikaragamaka and gave it 
for the use of the vihara,* while Vasabha built in the monastery an 
uposatha-hall® and Voharaka Tissa constructed a wall round it. Kassapa 
I. restored the buildings and enlarged the grounds. He also bought 
villages which he presented to tke monastery for its maintenance. He 
had two daughters, Bodhi and Uppalavanna, and he gave their names 
and his own to the vihadra. When the king wished to hand over the 
vihara to the Theravada monks they refused to accept it, fearing the 
reproach of the people that it was the work of a parricide. Then the 
king dedicated it to the image of the Buddha and the monks accepted 
it saying that it belonged to their Master.’ 

According to the Mahavamsa Tika,* the vihara was also called Kassa- 
pagiri, probably after its restoration by Kassapa I., mentioned 
above.? See also s.v. Kassapagiri. 

It had originally been called Issarasamana because of its association 
with the five hundred noblemen (issaradadraka@) who joined the Order 
with Arittha.° The Tīkā adds” that Saliya, son of Dutthagamani, 
enlarged the vihara out of the tribute brought to him by the men of his 
tributary villages to the south of Anuradhapura. He used to observe 
the uposatha on fast days at the vihaéra and spend the day in the Ma- 
hindaguha there. 

In the Samantapdsadika” the vihara is called Issaranimmana, 


1 Mhvy. xx. 14; xix. 66. | 8 pp. 407 and 652. 

2 Ibid., xx. 20. | 9% See also Cv. Trs. i. 43, n. 7, and 
3 Ibid., xix. 61; Mbv. 162. | Ep. Zeyl.i. 31 ff., where the vihdrais called 
t Mhv. xxxv. 47. | “Isurameņu-Bo-Upulvan-Kasubgiri” in 
5 Ibid., 87. an inscription of Mahinda IV. 

€ Ibid., xxxvi. 36. 10 MT. 416. 11 607. 


7 Cv. xxxix. 10-14; see also 9 below. 12 7,100. 
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Issariya.—A Damila general whom Dutthagamani subdued at Hfala- 


kola.? 
1 Mhv. xxv. 11. 


Issa Sutta.—The nun who is possessed of five qualities, including envy, 
goes to hell without any doubt.* 


1 A. iii. 140. 


Issapakata-itthi Vatthu.—The story of a woman who, finding that her 
husband had relations with a female servant, bound the servant hand 
and foot, cut off her nose and locked her up in a secret chamber. In order 
to hide the deed from her husband, she took him to the monastery to 
hear the Buddha preach. Some relatives of hers came to the house 
and discovering what had happened, released the servant. She went 
to the monastery where her mistress was listening to the Buddha’s 
sermon and proclaimed aloud the wrong done to her. The Buddha, 
thereupon, pointed out the folly of doing evil in the hope that it would 
not be found out. We are told that both the woman and her husband 
became Sotdpanna at the end of the sermon. The servant was set free. 


1 DbA. iii. 486-7. 


Issuki Sutta.—A woman who is faithless, shameless, unscrupulous, 
envious and of weak wisdom is reborn in purgatory.’ 


1 §, iv. 241, 


I. 

Isadhara.—One of the seven ranges of mountains round Sineru, It is 
the abode of deva kings and of devas and yakkhas.’ It is higher than 
Karavika, and between these two is a Sidantara~samudda; next to 
Isadhara and higher than it is Yugandhara, and between them is another 
Sidantara-samudda.” 

The Mahavastu’ calls it Isindhara (suggesting its probable ety- 
mology). 


1 nA, ii. 443; Sp. i. 119; Dvy. 217. 2 J. vi. 125. 3 ii, 300. 


Isidanté.—A class of elephants mentioned with Hemavatas and others. 
They have trunks like the poles of a carriage, slightly curved.” 


1 Vv. xx. 9, 2 VvA. 104. 
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Isina.—One of the chief devas. In the Tevijja Sutta he is mentioned 
with Indra, Soma, Varuna, Pajapati and Brahma, as being invoked by 
the brahmins. 

He was in the battle of the devas against the asuras and led a section 
of the deva host. Indra tells the devas that if, during the struggle, 
they felt faint-hearted, they should look at the crest of his own banner 
or at that of Pajapati, Varuna or Isana, and their fear would disappear.” 

In the assembly of the gods, Isana gets the fourth seat next to Varuna. 
He is in beauty and longevity equal to Indra.’ 

Īśāna is an older name for Rudra (Šiva).* The conception of him had 
so far changed by the time of Buddhaghosa that in Buddhaghosa’s 
accounts he is given a seat near Sakka and inferior to his. Perhaps he 
was one of the thirty-three gods of Tavatimsa.° 


1 P. i. 244. 2 S.i. 219. 4 Böthlinck and Roth: Worterbuch. 
3 SA. i. 262. 5 KS. i. 281, n. 4. 


U. 


Ukkamsamala.—A learned monk of Ava. He was well versed in 
literature and wrote two books dealing with the Pāli language, the 
Vanņabodhana and the Likhananaya.! 


1 Sas., p. 120. 


Ukkamsika,—A king of Ramafifia, a great patron of learning.’ 
1 For details about him see Bode, op. cit., 50, 52. 


Ukkacela.—See Ukka?. 


Ukkattha.—A town in Kosala, near the Himalaya. It has been given, 
free from all taxes (as brahmadeyya), to Pokkharasati by the king of 
Kosala, in recognition of the former’s skill. It was thickly populated 
and had much grassland, woodland and corn. The Iechanangala wood 
was in the neighbourhood, and when the Buddha was staying in the wood 
Pokkharasati first sent his pupil Ambattha and then went himself to visit 
the Buddha.’ 

There was a road which connected Ukkattha with Setavya® and with 
Vesali.* 

1D. i. 87; DA. i. 245. to Ukattha to learn under Pokkharasati 


2 See the Ambattha Sutta. (VvA. 229). 
3 A. ii. 37. Chatta goes from Setavya 4 J.ii. 259. 
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It was in the Subhagavana at Ukkattha that the Milapariydya Sutta® 
was preached and the Mdalapariyaya Jataka® was related in connection 
with it. Ukkattha was the residence of Ahganika-Bharadvaja.’ 

Buddhaghosa* explains that the city was so called because it was built 
by the light of torches (ukka@) at night, in order that it might be com- 
pleted within the auspicious time. 

In the Brahmanimantika Suita,” the Buddha says that it was while 
he was residing at Subhagavana that be became aware of the erroneous 
views of Baka-brahma and went to the Brahma-world to teach Baka 
the truth. The Divydvaddna calls the city Ukkatā.”” 


5 M.i. 1 ff. 8 MA.i.9 ; AA. ii. 504. 
6 J.ii. 259 ff. 9 M.i. 326; but see S.i. 142; J. iii. 359. 
7 ThagA. 339. 10 p, 621. 


Ukkanthita-afifatarabhikkhussa Vatthu.—The name given in the 
Dhammapada Commentary’ to the story of Anupubba (q.v.). 
1 i, 297-300. 


Ukkanagara.—A vihara (presumably in Ceylon). It was the residence 
of the thera Mahavyaggha and seven hundred others.* 
1 Mhv. xxxii. 54. 


Ukkalā.—A district (janapada) in the region identified with modern 
Orissa.* The merchants Tapassu and Bhalluka were on the way from 
Ukkalā, when a certain deva, an erstwhile relative of theirs, advised 
them to visit the Buddha at Rājāyatanamūla, near Uruvelā, and to 
offer food to him, which they did.* They were on the way to Majjhi- 
madesa.? According to the Theragāthāä Commentary* there were caravan- 
drivers of a city called Pokkharavati (probably a town in Ukkalā). Their 
destination was evidently Rajagaha, for we find them visiting the Buddha 
there after the first sermon and hearing him preach. 

The men of Ukkala, together with those of Vassa and Bhafiia, are 
represented as being deniers of cause and effect, deniers of reality (ahetu- 
vada, akiriyavada, natthikavada).® 

The Mahdvastu® places Ukkala in the Uttarépatha and mentions 
Adhisthana as the place from which Tapussa and Bhalluka hailed. 

The Mahabharata’ mentions the Ukkalas several times in lists of tribes 
(v.l. Okkala). 


1 CAG., p. 733. 60; AA. ii. 497; see also KS. iii. 63, and 
2 Vin. i. 4. GS. ii. 34, n. 3. 

3 J. i. 80. ê iii. 303. 

43,48 f. 7? E.g., in Bhismaparvan ix. 36653 


5 A. ii. 3l; S. iii. 72; M. iii. 78; Kvu. | Droņaiv. 122. 
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Ukkacelé.—A village in the Vajji country, on the banks of the Ganges, 
on the road from Rajagaha to Vesali and near the latter.’ Once while 
Sariputta was staying there, the Paribbajaka Samandaka visited him and 
talked to him about Nibbana.” Some time later, after the death of 
Sariputta and Moggallana within a fortnight of each other, the Buddha 
came to Ukkacela on his way to Vesali and at a gathering of the monks 
uttered high praise of the two chief disciples and spoke of the loss the 
Order had sustained by their death.® 

The Cilagopalaka Sutta was also preached at Ukkacela.‘ 

Buddhaghosa® says that when the city was being built, on the day its 
site was marked out, fish came ashore at night from the river, and men, 
noticing them, made torches (wkka) out of rags (cela), dipped them in 
oil, and by their light caught the fish. On account of this incident the 
city was called Ukkacela (v.l. Ukkacela, Ukkavela). 


1 UdA. 322. 2 S. iv. 261-2. | 4M. i. 225, 


3 Ibid., v. 163 f. 5 MA. i. 447. 


Ukkācelā Sutta.—The incident mentioned above, of the Buddha 
praising his two chief disciples, after their death.1 


1 S. v. 163. 


Ukkāsatika Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he had 
seen the Pacceka Buddha Kosika, in Himavä, engaged in meditation, 
and for seven days he had one hundred torches kept lighted near the 
Buddha. On the eighth day he gave alms to the Pacceka Buddha. As 
a result he was born in Tusita, and from his body rays of light issued, 
spreading one hundred leagues. Fifty-five kappas ago he reigned as 
king of Jambudipa, with his capital in Sobhana, built by Vissakamma 
himself, entirely of gold.* 

1 Ap. ii. 414-15. 


Ukkotana Sutta.—Few are those that refrain from accepting bribes to 
prevent justice, from cheating and from crooked ways; numerous those 
that do not so refrain.’ 

18. v. 478. 


Ukkha Sutta.—It would be better to cultivate thoughts of love (mettd) 
at morning, noon and eventide, than to give a morning gift of one hundred 
ukkhas* and the same at noon and in the evening.” 


* The Commentary explains ukkhé as being a large pot with a large mouth (mahd- 
mukha-ukkhalt); SA.ii. 164. 


2S. ii. 264, 
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Ukkhittapadumiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he had been a garland-maker of Hamsavati. Once while he was 
picking lotuses in a pond, the Buddha appeared before him with numer- 
ous disciples. The garland-maker picked a lotus and threw it up into 
the air, wishing it to remain above the Buddha’s head; by the Buddha’s 
power it did thus remain. As a result, the garland-maker was reborn in 
Tavatimsa in a palace named Satapatta. A thousand times he was king 
of the devas and five hundred times king of men.’ 

1 Ap.i. 275 f. 


Ukkhepakata-Vaccha Thera.—He was the son of a brahmin of the 
Vaecha family. Having heard the Buddha preach, he entered the Order 
and dwelt in a village settlement in Kosala. He learnt the doctrine from 
the various monks who came there from time to time, but it was not 
until he learnt from Sariputta that he was able to distinguish between 
Sutta, Vinaya and Abhidhamma. He thus became versed in the Three 
Pitakas even before the First Council. He practised meditation and 
soon attained arahantship.” Later he became a teacher of the doctrine. 

According to Dhammapila,°® the soubriquet Ukkhepakata was given 
to him because he was able to teach and recite passages from the three 
Pitakas “‘ casting them in their proper setting, according as they belonged 
to each Pitaka.” The title was meant to emphasise his eminent repertory 
of orally-learnt doctrine. 

He had been a householder in the time of the Buddha Siddhattha and 
had helped a guild who built a hall for the Buddha by giving them a 
pillar for the building. 

Fifty-five kappas ago he was a king named Yasodhara and twenty-one 
kappas ago another king named Udena, His seven-storied palaces were 
all built on one pillar. He is probably to be identified with Ekattham- 
bhika Thera of the Apadana.* 


1 On this see Brethren, p. 66. n. 1. | 3 ThagA.i. 149. 
2 Thag. v. 65; ThagA. i. 147 f. | 4 i. 56-7. 


1. Ugga.—A banker in the time of Konāgamana Buddha; he was one 
of the Buddha’s chief lay-supporters and built for him a residence, half a 
league in extent, on the site of the later Jetavana.* 

1 J. i. 94; Bu. xxiv. 24. 


2. Ugga.—The chief minister of Pasenadi, king of Kosala.* He once 
visited the Buddha and told him how he rivalled in power and wealth 
the setthi Migaéra, grandson of Rohana. He was worth one hundred 

1 AA, ii. 697. 
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thousand in gold alone, to say nothing of silver. The Buddha tells 
him that all this wealth could easily be lost in various ways, not so the 
seven kinds of Ariyan wealth (saddha, sila, etc.).” 

2 Aviv. 6-7. 


3. Ugga.—One of those that formed the retinue of the raja Eleyya. 
He was a follower of Uddaka-Ramaputta, whom the king too held in 


veneration. 
1 A. ii. 180. 


4. Ugga.—A householder of Hatthigama(ka) of the Vajji country. 
Among householders he was declared by the Buddha to be the best of 
those who waited on the Order (sanghupatthakanam).’ On his father’s 
death he was appointed to the post of setthi. Once when the Buddha 
went to Hatthigama during a tour and was staying in the Nagavanuy- 
yana there, Ugga came to the pleasaunce, with dancers, at the conclusion 
of a drinking-feast of seven days’ duration. At the sight of the Buddha 
he was seized with great shame and his intoxication vanished. The 
Buddha preached to him and he became an andgaémt. Thereupon he 
dismissed his dancers and devoted himself to looking after members of the 
Sangha. Devas visited him at night and told him of the attainments 
of various monks, suggesting that he should choose only the eminent ones 
as the recipients of his gifts. But what he gave, he gave to all with equal 
delight.” 

The Buddha once stated that Ugga was possessed of eight special and 
wonderful qualities. One of the monks, hearing the Buddha’s state- 
ment, went to Ugga and asked him what these qualities were. Ugga 
replied that he was not aware of what the Buddha had in mind and 
proceeded to explain eight wonderful things that had happened to him, 
viz.: (1) Assoon as he saw the Buddha, his state of drunkenness vanished 
and he made obeisance to the Buddha, who talked to him on various 
topics, such as dana, sila, etc. (2) When the Buddha saw that Ugga’s 
mind was ready, he preached to him the Four Truths, which he under- 
stood and realised. (3) He had had four young and beautiful wives; 
when he took the vow of celibacy, he made ample provision for them; 
for one of them he obtained the husband of her choice, because she so 
desired, and this he did with no tinge of jealousy. (4) All his immense 
wealth he shared with men of good and lovely conduct. (5) On what- 
ever monk he waited, he did it with whole-heartedness; to the monk’s 
preaching he listened earnestly; if the monk did not preach, Ugga 


1 Avi. 26, 2 AA. i. 214-5, 
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himself taught him the doctrine. (6) Devas told him of the different 
attainments of various monks, but he gave to all alike, without dis- 
tinction. (7) He felt no pride that he should hold converse with devas. 
(8) He did not worry about death because the Buddha had assured him 
that he would never more return to this world. 

The monk reports this conversation to the Buddha and the Buddha 
tells him that these were the very qualities he had in mind when praising 
Ugga.’ 

The Samyutta Nikāya* records a visit paid to the Buddha by Ugga, 
at Hatthigāmaka. He asked the Buddha why it was that some beings 
attained full freedom in this very life, while others did not. Because 
of grasping, says the Buddha. 

Ugga had been a householder in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. 
He once heard the Buddha preach and declare, at the end of his sermon, 
one of his lay disciples to be the best of those who waited on the Order. 
He wished for himself a similar attainment and did many good deeds 
towards that end.” v.l. Uggata. 


3 A iv. 212-6. 4 S.iv. 109 f. 5 AA.i. 214. 


5. Ugga.—A householder of Vesali, declared by the Buddha to be 
the best of those who gave agreeable gifts (manadpadayakanam).* 

His original name is not known. He came to be called Ugga-setthi, 
because he was tall in body, lofty in morals and of striking personality. 
The very first time he saw the Buddha, he became a sotépanna and 
later an andgamt. When he was old, the thought came to him one 
day, while he was alone, “ I will give to the Buddha whatever I consider 
most attractive to myself and I have heard from him that such a giver 
obtains his wishes. I wish the Buddha would come to my house now.” 
The Buddha, reading his thoughts, appeared before his door with a 
following of monks. He received them with great respect and, having 
given them a meal, announced to the Buddha his intention of providing 
him and the monks with whatever they found agreeable.” 

While staying at the Kitagarasala in Vesali, the Buddha once declared 
to the monks that Ugga was possessed of eight marvellous qualities. 
The rest of the story is very similar to that of Ugga of Hatthigimaka, 
given above. This Ugga states as the first wonderful thing which 
happened to him, the faith he found in the Buddha at their very first 
meeting; three and four are the same; the fifth is that whatever monk 
he waits on, he does it whole-heartedly; the sixth, that if the monk 

1 A.i. 26; in SA. iii. 26 he is wrongly described as aggo panitadayakanam—the 


title of Mahanama. 
2 AA.i. 213-4. 
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preaches he would listen with attention, if the monk does not preach, 
Ugga would teach to him the doctrine; the seventh is the same; the 
eighth that he has got rid of àll the orambhāgiya-samyojanas mentioned 
by the Buddha. The conversation is reported to the Buddha who agrees 
that Ugga does possess the qualities mentioned.® 

The Samyutta Nikdya* repeats under Ugga of Vesali the same dis- 
cussion with the Buddha as was given in connection with Ugga of Hatthi- 
gama, regarding the reason why some beings do not attain complete 
freedom in this very life. This is perhaps due to uncertainty on the part 
of the compilers as to which Ugga took part in the original discussion. 

A sutta in the Avguitara Nikaya’ gives a list of things of which Ugga 
himself wasfond. Weare told that he offered these things to the Buddha. 
The list includes rice-cakes made in the shape of Sala-blossoms, the 
flesh of sucking pig and Kasi robes. These and other things were 
given not only to the Buddha, but, according to the Commentary,’ also 
to five hundred monks. The Sutta goes on to say that Ugga died soon 
after and was born among the Manomayadevā. He visited the Buddha 
from the deva-world and stated that he had achieved his goal (of reaching 
arahantship). 

He is included in a list of householders who possessed six special 
qualities: unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, Ariyan conduct, insight and liberation.” 

His desire to become chief of those who give agrecable things was first 
conceived in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, when he was a householder 
in Hamsavati; he heard the Buddha describe one of his disciples as 
being a giver of such gifts.’ 


3 A. iv. 208-12. € AA. ii. 602. 
4 S.iv. 109 f. 7 Aviv. 451. 
5 A.iii. 49-51. ! 8 AA. i. 213. 


6. Ugga.—A thera. He was the son of a banker in Ugga, in the Kosala 
country. When the Buddha was staying in the Bhaddārāma there, 
Ugga heard him preach and entered the Order. Soon afterwards he 
became an arahant.' 

He had been a householder in the time of Sikhi Buddha and offered 
him a ketaka-flower. As a result, he was born twelve times as king. 
He is probably to be identified with Sudassana Thera of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. v. 80; ThagA.i. 174-5. 2 i. 164-5. 


7. Ugga.—A banker of the city of Ugga; he was a friend of Anatha- 
pindika and, according to some accounts, his son married Anathapindika’s 
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daughter, Cila Subhadda. He and his family had been followers of the 
Niganthas, but they later became followers of the Buddha through the 
intervention of Subhaddā. For the story see s.v. Cūļa Subhaddā. See 
also Kalaka (1). 


8. Ugga.—A township (nigama) in Kosala. The Buddha stayed 
there at the Bhaddérama.’ The town was the residence of the banker 
Ugga, and was once a stronghold of the Niganthas; after the conversion 
of Ugga’s family, through Cilla Subhadda’s intervention, the people 
became faithful followers of the Buddha and for some time Anuruddha 
lived there, at the Buddha’s special bidding, to preach to the new 
converts.” Probably the Uggarima, mentioned in the story of Ahganika 
Bharadvaja,* was also in Ugga, in which case it was near the village of 
Kundiya of the Kuru country. 

1 ThagA. i. 174. i. 65 Maha Subhadda also lived in Ugga, 


2 DhA. iii. 465-9; according to ThagA. ina family of unbelievers. 
8 ThagA. i. 339; Brethren, 157, n. 4. 


1. Ugga Sutta.—Records the conversation between the Buddha 
and Ugga (2) (q.v.), minister of King Pasenadi. 
1 A. iv. 6-7. 


2. Ugga Sutta.—Deals with the eight wonderful qualities of Ugga of 


Vesali.’ See Ugga (5). 
1 A iv. 208-12. 


3. Ugga Sutta.—Deals with the eight wonderful qualities of Ugga of 
Hatthigamaka.* See Ugga (4). 
1 A. iv. 212-6. 


1. Uggata.—See Ugga (4). 


2. Uggata.—A khattiya of the city of Sumanhgala, father of Sujata 


Buddha.' 
1 J.i. 38; Bu. xiii. 20. 


3. Uggata.—The Kalinga king who, with Bhimaratha, king of Safija- 
yanti, and Atthaka, king of Hastinapura, sought the Bodhisatta Sara- 
bhanga to learn from him where the kings Kalabu, Nalikira, Ajjuna and 
Dandaki had been born after the destruction of themselves and their 
kingdoms as a result of their ill-treatment of holy men.’ 


1 J. v. 135 ff. 
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Their story is given in the Sarabhanga Jataka (q.v.). 

The scholiast of the Jataka* takes Uggata to be not the name of the 
Kalinga king but a descriptive epithet, and explains it by saying 
cando viya surtyo viya ca pãkato paññāto. 

The Mahāvastu, however, definitely mentions Ugga as the name of 
the king, in the same way as Bhimaratha and Asthamaka (Atthaka), 
and gives the capitals of the two latter as Safijayanti and Hastinapura 
respectively. 


2 Ibid., 137. 3 iii. 364 f. 


4. Uggata.—King during the time of Sobhita Buddha. He built a 
vihara named Surinda at Sunandavati and another named Dhammaga- 
narama at Mekhala and dedicated them to the Buddha and the Order. 
At the festival of dedication of the former one hundred crores became 
arahants and at that of the latter, ninety crores.” 


1 Bu. vii. 9 f.; BuA. 139. 


5. Uggata.—Twenty-nine kappas ago there were sixteen kings of the 
name of Uggata, all previous incarnations of the Thera Citakapiijaka.* 


1 Ap. i. 151. 


6. Uggata.—King of one thousand and fifty-onekappas ago; a previous 
life of Dhajadayaka Thera.” 
1 Ap. i. 109. 


7. Uggata.—Fourteen kappas ago there were four kings named 
Uggata, previous births of Parappasddaka’ or Bhita® Thera. 


1 Ap.i. 114. 2 ThagA. i. 494. 


Uggatasarira.—A Mahāsāla brahmin, so called because he was tall in 
person and eminent in wealth." Having made preparations for a great 
sacrifice, in which numerous animals were to be slaughtered, he visited 
the Buddha at Jetavana to consult him as to the efficacy of the sacrifice. 
Three times he told the Buddha that he had heard that the laying down 
(adhana) of the fire and the setting up (ussapana) of the sacrificial post 
bore great fruit. Three times the Buddha agreed that it was so, and 
Uggatasarira was about to conclude that the Buddha approved of his 
sacrifice, when Ananda intervened and suggested that the Buddha 
should be asked to explain his meaning and to give his advice as to the 
efficacy of the sacrifice. The Buddha thereupon declared that there were 


1 AA. ii. 714. 
22 
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three fires to be cast off: réga, dosa and moha; and three fires that should 
be honoured: dhuneyyaggt, gahapataggt and dakkhineyyaggi. The ahu- 
neyyaggr was represented by the parents; the gahapata, by wife, children, 
servants and retainers; the dakkhineyya, by holy men and recluses. 

At the end of the discourse, Uggatasarira became a convert to the 
Buddha’s faith and set free the animals destined for the sacrifice.” 


2 Aviv. 41-6. 


Ugganagara.—Sec Ugga (8). 


Uggarinda.—One of the chief lay supporters of Narada Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. x. 25. 


1. Uggasena.—King of Benares. The Naga king, Campeyya, was 
brought before him by a brahmin snake-charmer for a performance, 
but when the king learnt from the Naga’s sister, Sumana, what had 
happened, he caused the Naga to be set free. Later, Campeyya took 
him to the Naga-world and shewed him every honour. Uggasena’s sub- 
jects were allowed to bring back from the Naga-world whatever they 
desired.* 

The story is told in the Campeyya Jataka (q.v.). 

In the present age Uggasena became Sariputta.” 

1 J. v. 458 ff.; Mtu. ii. 177 ff. 2 J. v. 468. 


2. Uggasena.—Son of a banker of Rajagaha. He fell in love with a 
very skilful acrobat, married her and followed her about with her troupe. 
When he discovered that she despised him for his lack of skill ae an 
acrobat, he learnt the art and became a clever tumbler. The Buddha 
knew that Uggasena was ready for conversion and entering Rajagaha 
while Uggasena was displaying his skill before a large crowd of people, 
withdrew their attention from his skilful feats. Seeing Uggasena’s 
disappointment, the Buddha sent Moggallana to ask him to continue 
his performance, and while Uggasena was displaying his skill by various 
tricks, the Buddha preached to him, and Uggasena became an arahant, 
even as he stood poised on the tip of a pole, and later became a monk. 
His wife also left the world soon after and attained arahantship. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha they were husband and wife. On their 
way to the shrine of the Buddha where they worked as labourers, they 
saw an Hider and gave him part of the food they had with them and 
expressed the desire that they should, one day, like him, realise the 
Truth. The Elder, looking into the future, saw that their wish would 
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be fulfilled and smiled. The wife, seeing him smile, said to her husband 
that the Elder must be an actor, and the husband agreed. Because of 
this remark they became actors in this life, but through their pious gift 
they attained arahantship.* 


1 DbA. iv. 59-65; also ibid., 159. 


3. Uggasena.— King, husband of Queen Dinna (q.v.) 


Uggasena-Nanda,— King of Magadha, one of the nine Nanda kings.’ 
1 Mbv. 98. 


Uggasena Vatthu.—The story of Uggasena of Rajagaha (Uggasena 2).' 
1 DhA. iv. 59-65; ibid., 159. 


Uggaha Mendakanatta.—The grandson of the banker Mendaka; 
he lived in Bhaddiya. Once when the Buddha was staying in the Jati- 
yavana at Bhaddiya, Uggaha invited him and three monks to a meal 
at his house. At the conclusion of the meal, he asked the Buddha to 
speak a few words of advice to his daughters who were about to be 
married... The Buddha preached to them the Uggaha Sutta.’ 

1 The Commentary says that their nuptials were already in progress at the 


time of the Buddha’s visit (AA. ii. 597). 
2 A. iii. 36 ff. 


Uggaha Sutta.—Preached at Bhaddiya to the daughters of Uggaha 
Mendakanatta just before their marriage. A wife should rise betimes 
before her husband, and sleep after him; she should respect his wishes, 
give him pleasure and be of sweet speech. His parents and elders and 
all those whom he holds in esteem, should she reverence and honour; 
she should be skilful in all the duties of the household; she should look 
after the servants in the house and supervise their duties, provide them 
with all necessaries and be kind and helpful to them; she should safe- 
guard her husband's interests and look after his wealth; she should be 
of virtuous conduct in every way.’ 

1 A. iii. 36 ff. 


Uggarama.—A pleasaunce, probably near the village Kundiya of the 
Kurus. Anganika Bharadvaja is said to have visited it once.” See 
also Ugga (8). 

1 ThagA., i. 339. 
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Uggahamana-Samana-Mandikaputta.—A Paribbajaka. Once when he 
was staying near Savatthi in Mallika’s pleasaunce at the Samayappa- 
vadaka hall, the carpenter (thapati), Paficakanhga, on his way to see the 
Buddha, visited him and had a conversation with him, which conversa- 
tion Paficakanga later reported to the Buddha.’ The details are given 
in the Samana-Mandtka Sutta. 

According to Buddhaghosa,” the Paribbajaka’s original name was 
Sumana, but he was called Uggahamana because he had the ability to 
learn a few things (because he was always learning things ?). 

Chalmers? suggests that perhaps his mother’s name was originally 
Sumana and that it was altered to Samana, just as there is the further 
tendency to read mundika for the second part, in order to make her 


name mean “ shaveling recluse”’ on familiar Pali analogy. 


1M. ii. 22 f. 2 MA. ii. 710. 
8 Further Dialogues ii. 12 n. 


Ugghatitafifiu Sutta.—Some people in the world are quick withal and 
learn by taking hints; others learn when full details are given; some have 
to be led on by instruction; others just learn the text but do not under- 


stand it.? 
1 A.ii. 135. 


Uceankuttha.—A locality in South India; it was the residence of 
many famous troop-leaders, whom Kulasekhara won over to his side 
in his fight against Parakkamabahu I." 


1 Cv. Ixxvii. 78. 


Ucchahga Jataka (No. 67).—Three men who were ploughing on the 
outskirts of a forest were mistaken for bandits and taken before the 
king. While they were being tried a woman came to the palace and with 
loud lamentations begged for “‘ wherewith to be covered.” The king 
ordered a shift to be given to her but she refused, saying that that was 
not what she meant. The king’s servants came back and reported that 
what the woman wanted was a husband. When the king had her 
summoned and questioned, she admitted that it was so. Being pleased 
with the woman, the king asked in what relationship the three prisoners 
stood to her. She answered that one was her husband, one her brother 
and one her son. When the king asked which of the three she wished 
to have released, she chose the brother, because, she said, the two others 
- were replaceable. Well pleased with her, the king released all three. 
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The story was related in reference toa woman in a village in Kosala 
who obtained, from the king of Kosala, the release of three men in 
similar circumstances and in the same way.’ 


1 J. i. 306-8. 


Uccatalanka.—The residence of Mahanaga Thera’ (v.J. Uecavalika, 


Uceavalanka). 
1 VibhA., 489. 


Ucchanhgapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi 
Buddha he was a garland-maker of Bandhumati. He saw the Buddha 
walking along the street with a large following of monks, and taking 
a flower from his lap he offered it to the Buddha.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 374-5. 


Uccahgamaya.—A Pacceka Buddha found in a list of Pacceka 


Buddhas. 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA.i. 107. 


Ucchitthabhatta Jataka (No. 212).—In a village near Kāsī, a brahmin’s 
wicked wife received her lover when her husband was away. She pre- 
pared a meal for her lover and while he ate she stood at the door watch- 
ing for her husband. The brahmin appearing before he was expected, 
the lover was bundled into the store-room. The woman put some hot 
rice over the food left unfinished by her lover and gave the plate to her 
husband. When asked why the rice was hot on the top and cold at 
the bottom, she remained silent. The Bodhisatta, who had been born 
as a poor acrobat, had been at the door of the house waiting for alms 
and had seen all that had happened. He informed the brahmin of his 
wife’s conduct and both wife and lover received a sound beating. 

The story was told to a monk who hankered after his wife. The 
Buddha related the story in order to show him that in a past birth this 
same wife had made him eat the leavings of her paramour.* 


1 J. ii. 167 ff. 


Uechu.—The name given to one of the stories of the Petavatthu. The 
peta referred to had been a resident near Veluvana. Once he was going 
along the road eating a sugar cane and carrying a bundle of sugar canes. 
Behind him came another man of good conduct, with a child. The child, 
seeing the sugar cane, begged for some of it with great lamentations. 
The good man wishing to console the child, walked up to the sugar 
cane-eater and tried to make friends. His efforts were, however, unsuc- 
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cessful, and when he begged for a piece of sugar cane for the child, the 
man sulkily threw him a bit from the end of the sugar cane. This man, 
after his death, was born as a peta. Around him was a forest of sugar 
canes, but whenever he attempted to eat any of them he got badly 
bruised and wounded. One day Moggallana saw him, and having 
discovered his antecedents told him about his past profitless life. He 
made the peta get for him a piece of sugar cane, which he offered to the 
Buddha and the monks. As a result of this, the peta was reborn in 
Tavatimsa.’ : 
1 Py., pp. 61 £.; PvA. 257 ff. 


Uechukhandika.—A thera. He was a gate-keeper in Bandhumati 
during the time of Vipassi Buddlia and once gave to the Buddha a cut 
of sugar cane.’ He is probably identical with Kosiya Thera.? 


1 Ap. ii. 393. 2 ThagA. i. 431 f. 


1. Uechu-vimana, also called Uechudayika-vimana, A girl, who 
belonged to a pious family in Rajagaha, used to give to holy men 
half of anything she received. She was given in marriage to a 
family of unbelievers. One day she saw Moggallana going about for 
alms, and having invited him to her house she gave him a piece 
of sugar cane which had been set aside for her mother-in-law, whose 
approval of the gift she hoped to win. But when the mother-in-law 
heard of what had happened in her absence, she flew into a rage and 
struck the girl with a stool. The girl died immediately and was born 
in Tavatimsa. 

Later she visited Moggallana and revealed her identity. 

Her palace came to be called Ucchudayika-vimana.* 


1 Vv. 24 f.; VvA. 124 ff. 


2. Ucchu-vimaéna.—The story is the same as the above except that 
the mother in-law struck the girl with a clod of earth.’ 


1 Vv. 44 f.; VvA. 203 ff. 


Ujita.—A caravan-driver, who, with his friend Ojita, gave the first 
meal to Sikhi Buddha after his Enlightenment.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 48. 
Ujuññā (Ujjufifia).—A district and a town in Kosala. Once when 
the Buddha was staying at the Deer Park in Kannakatthala in the 
neighbourhood of the city, Pasenadi, who happened to be at Ujuiifia on 
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business, visited the Buddha. On this occasion was preached the 
Kannakatthala Sutta.’ 

It was here too that Nigantha Kassapa came to see the Buddha. 
This visit is recorded in the Kassapa Sthandda Sutta.? 


1M. ii. 125 ff.; MA. ii. 757. 2 D.i. 161 ff. 


1. Ujjaya, Ujjaya.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the list in the 
Tsigilt Sutta.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 


2. Ujjaya—A thera. He was the son of a Sotthiya-brahmin of 
Rajagaha, and became proficient in the three Vedas. Dissatisfied with 
the teaching of the Vedas, he went to the Buddha and heard him preach 
at Veluvana. Later he entered the Order and retired into the forest, 
having learnt a subject for meditation. Soon after he became an arahant. 

In a past life he had offered a kanikara-flower to the Buddha. 

Thirty-five kappas ago he was a king named Arunabala.* 

He is probably identical with Kanikarapupphiya of the A padana.” 


1 Thag. v. 67; ThagA.i. 118 f. 2 Ap.i. 203. 


3. Ujjaya.—A brahmin. He once went to the Buddha and asked him 
if he thought well of sacrifices. The Buddha replied that he was opposed 
to sacrifices which involved the slaughter of animals, but sacrifices not 
necessitating butchery, such as, for instance, a long-established charity, 
an oblation for the welfare of the family, had his approval.’ 

The same Nikdya* records another visit of Ujjaya wherein he tells 
the Buddha that he wishes to observe a period of retreat (wpavasa), 
and asks for a teaching which will bring welfare both in this world and 
in the next. See below Ujjaya Sutta 2. 


EAL ae 42, 2 A. iv. 285 f. 


1. Ujjaya Sutta.—Records the questions asked by the brahmin Ujjaya 
regarding sacrifice, and the Buddha’s answer.’ See above Ujjaya 3. 


1 A. ii. 42, 


2. Ujjaya Sutta.—Ujjaya’s request to the Buddha (referred to above 
under Ujjaya 3) for a teaching which would bring him welfare in both 
worlds and the Buddha’s reply thereto, detailing four qualities which 
would bring prosperity in this world—the accomplishments of exertion 
(utthanasampada), and of protection (@rakkhasampada), friendship with 
the good (kalydnamittata), and regular living (samajtvité)—and four 
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others for bringing happiness in the next—viz., the four sampada 
(accomplishments) of sila (morality), citta (concentration and medita- 
tion), cdga (generosity), and pafifid (higher wisdom).' 

1 A. iv. 285-9. 


Ujjuhana.—A_ hill thickly covered with jungle and abounding in 
streams which get overfull during the rains and make living on the hill 
uncomfortable. 

According to others, Ujjuhana is the name of a bird, capable of bearing 
cold and rain with comfort.’ 


1 Thag. 597; ThagA. i. 536. 


Ujjeni.—The capital of Avanti (¢.v.). In the Buddha’s time, Canda- 
Pajjota’ was king of Ujjeni and there was friendly intercourse between 
that city and Magadha, whose king was Seniya Bimbisara.” 

There was an old trade-route from Ujjeni to Benares and the merchants 
of the two cities showed healthy rivalry not only in trade, but also in 
matters of culture.® 

It was while going with a caravan to Ujjeni, that Sona Kutikanna 
met the Peta, whose words made him decide to renounce household 
life.‘ 

The road taken by Bavari’s disciples ran through Ujjeni.° 

Ujjeni was also the birthplace of Maha Kaceana,° of Isidasi,’ of Abhaya® 
and of the courtesan Padumavati, mother of Abhaya.° 

Before succeeding to his father’s throne at Pataliputta, Asoka reigned 
for several years as Viceroy at Ujjeni, and it was during this period that 
Mahinda and Sanghamitta were born.*® 

Mahinda spent six months in Dakkhinagiri Vihāra in Ujjeni, prior to 
his visit to Ceylon.” 

From the same vihara forty thousand monks were present, under the 
leadership of Maha Sangharakkhita, at the foundation of the Maha 
Thipa in Anuradhapura.” 

The Jatakas” speak of Ujjeni as having been the capital of Avanti 


1 Vin.i. 276; DhA.i.192. | § ThagA. i. 483. 
2 After Bimbisara’s death, however, ? Thig. v. 405. 
Pajjota seems to have contemplated a 8 ThagA. 41. 
war against Ajatasathu. See M. iii. 7. ® ThigA. 39. 
3 See, e.g., J. ii. 248 ff., where the 10 Mhv. xiii. 10 ff.; Mbv. 99; Sp. i. 70. 
merchants of Benares compare their 11 Mhv. xiii. 5. 
musician Guttila with Misila, the chief 12 Tbid., xxix. 35. 
fiddler of Ujjeni. 13 E.g., in J. iv. 390, where Avanti 
4 UdA. 307 f. Maharaja rules in Ujjent as capital of 


5 Sn. v. 1011. Avanti. 
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from very ancient times. But in the Mahdgovinda Sitta,“ Mahissati 
is mentioned as the capital of Avanti. Perhaps Mahissati lost its import- 
ance later and gave place to Ujjeni, for we find Mahissati mentioned 
just before Ujjeni among the places passed by Bavari’s pupils on their 
way to Savatthi.™ 

Ujjeni is identical with the Greek Ozené, about 77° E. and 23° N.7® 


14D, ii. 235. 15 Sn. v. 1011. 560, and Beal (ii.270) for Hiouen Thsang’s 
16 Bud. India, p. 40; see also CAGI. description of it. 


2. Ujjeni.i—A city in Ceylon, founded by Vijaya’s minister Accuta- 
gami.’ 
1 Dpv. ix. 36; Mhv. vii. 45. 


3. Ujyeni.—A township (nigama), the residence of the banker’s 
daughter Rueinanda, who gave a meal of milk-rice to Padumuttara 
Buddha just before his Enlightenment.’ 


1 BuA. 158. 


Ujjenika.—Name given to the inhabitants of Ujjeni.’ Pajjota is 
called Ujjenika (Ujjenaka) raja.” 
1 Mil. 331. 2 MA. ii. 738. 


Ujjhaggika Vagga.—The second division of the Sekhiyd of the Vinaya 


Pitaka.’ 
1 Vin. iv. 187-8. 


Ujjhānasaññikā.—The name given to a group of devas who once 
visited the Buddha at Jetavana late at night. They charged the Buddha 
with inconsistency, but later, begging his forgiveness, they were pardoned 
by him.* Buddhaghosa’ says that they did not belong to any separate 
deva-world but were given this name by the Theras of the Counc | on 
account of their captious remarks. They had heard the Buddha praise 
his monks for self-denying practices while he himself wore raiment of 
silk, fine cloth or linen, ate food worthy of a raja, dwelt in a Fragrant 
Cell like unto a deva-mansion and used good medicines. 


1 §.i. 23-5. 2 SA. i. 50 f. 


Ujjhanasafifiino Sutta.—Records the visit of the Ujjhanasafifiika 
devas to the Buddha.? 
1 S, i. 23-5. 
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A Pj 


Ujjhānasaññi.—A thera. He was so called because he went about 
finding fault with the monks. He was reported to the Buddha, who 
thereupon delivered a sermon blaming action such as his.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 376-7. 


Utthana Sutta.—The Buddha was once staying in the upper storey 
of the Migaramatupasada when he heard the new entrants to the Order, 
in the cells below, making a great uproar, talking about the food they 
had eaten, and other such worldly topics. The Buddha desired Moggal- 
lana to come and, when he appeared, the Buddha asked him to frighten 
the monks by a display of sddhi-power. 

By his psychic power Moggallana caused the whole building to rock 
to and fro like a ship, and when the monks, in terror, sought the Buddha’s 
protection, he explained to them that Moggallana gave them the fright 
as a lesson to them to lead active and energetic lives, for death lays 
hold of the slothful. 

The monks having listened to the Buddha’s sermon, concentrated their 
minds on it, and soon after became arahants.' 


1 Sn. vv. 331-4; SnA.i, 336 f; cf. S. v. 269. ff. 


Uddita Sutta.—Preached in answer to a question by one of the devas. 
The world is all strung up by cords of craving and is escorted by decay.’ 


1§. i. 40. 


Unnalomaghara.—A building belonging to the Rajayatanadhatu- 
vihara in Nagadipa. It was erected by Aggabodhi II.* 


1 Cv. xlii. 62. 


Unnabha.—A brahmin. He once visited the Buddha at Savatthi 
and asked him whether the five sense-faculties (indriyanz), which were 
of different scope and range, had any common ground of resort (pati- 
sarana). The Buddha replies that the mind is their common resort and, 
in answer to further questions, explains that there is nothing beyond 
Nibbana; that the holy life has Nibbana for its ending. 

When the brahmin, greatly pleased with the Buddha’s teaching, goes 
away, the Buddha tells the monks that Unnabha has become an andgami 
and would, therefore, after death, no longer return to this world." 

The same Nikaya* records a visit of Unnabha to Ananda at 
Kosambi, He asks Ananda what is the aim of holy life and, on being 


18. v.217E. 2 Ibid., 272 f. 
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told that it is the abandoning of desire by means of jhina, suggests 
that it would be a task without end. But Ananda, by means of an 
illustration, explains how the task does come to an end, and Unnabha 
expresses great satisfaction with the answer. Perhaps this refers to 
another brahmin of the same name. 


Unnabha Sutta.—The conversation between the Buddha and Unnabha 


referred to above.* 
1S, v. 


Unnanabhi.—A spider, as big as a chariot wheel, which lived in a 
cave in Mount Cittakiita. During the rains the geese who lived on the 
mountain entered his cave for shelter. Every month the spider would 
make a web, each thread of which was as thick as a cow’s halter, at the 
entrance of the cave. At the end of the rains a young goose, who had 
been given two portions of food to make him strong would break the 
web and the geese would fly away. Once the rains lasted five months 
and the geese, having no food, were forced to eat their eggs and then their 
young. When the time came for them to fly away, none of them were 
strong enough to break the web and the spider sucked the blood of them 
all. That was the end of the Dhatarattha geese.’ 


1 J. v. 469-70. 


Unha Sutta——When the Unhavalahaka-deva wish to revel their 
bodies, the weather becomes hot, according to their desire.” 


1 S. iii. 251. 


Uņhanagara.—A village, the birthplace of Hatthadatha (q.v.).* 
1 Cv. xlvi. 45. 


Unhavalahaka.—A class of devas who live in the Catummaharajika 
world." When they wish for heat to revel their bodies, the weather 
becomes hot. (See Unha Sutta above.) 


1 NidA. 108; VibhA. 519. 


Utulhipupphiya Thera,—An arahant. He made a garland of utulhi- 
flowers and offered it to a bodhi-tree. This was at the beginning of 
this kappa.’ 

1 Ap. ii. 398, 
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Utta.—A thera. He and his friend Dhanuggahatissa lived in a hut 
near the Jetavana vihara. One night, couriers of Pasenadi, seeking for 
counsel as to how to win the war against Ajatasattu, overheard a con- 
versation between these two Elders, and acting upon the suggestion 
contained therein, Pasenadi became victorious.’ 

For the story see (s.v.) Danuggahatissa. 


1 J. ii. 403-4. 


2. Utta. See Datta (Mantidatta). 


1. Uttama.—Author of the Balavatéra-tika and the Lingatthavivarana- 
tika. He was a native of Pagan.’ 


1 Gv. 63, 73; see also Bode, op. cit.,22 and n. 1. 


2. Uttama,—The name given to a cetiya connected with Sikhi Buddha. 
Asanatthavika Thera, in a previous birth, came across this cetiya while 
wandering in the forest and did obeisance to it.’ 


1 Ap. i. 255. 


3. Uttama.—A general of Māņābharaņa. He was defeated at Vacāã- 
vātaka by Rakkha.' 
1 Cv. lxx. 295. 


Uttamadevi Vihāra.—A monastery to the east of Anurādhapura.' 
1 UdA. 158; MA. i. 471. 


1. Uttama.—A theri. She was born in a banker’s family in Savatthi 
and, having heard Patéeara preach, entered the Order. She could not 
attain the climax of her insight, till Patacara, seeing the state of her 
mind, gave her admonition. Uttama thereupon became an arahant.* 

According to the Apadana (quoted in ThigA.) she joined the Order 
at the age of seven and attained arahantship within a fortnight. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha she had been a slave-girl in a house 
in Bandhumati, At that time King Bandhuma (Vipassi’s father) kept 
fast-days, gave alms and attended sermons, and the people followed his 
pious example. The slave-girl joined in these pious acts, and on account 
of her thoroughness in the observance of fast-days, she was, after death, 
reborn in Tavatimsa. She became the chief queen of the king of the 
devas sixty-four times, and she was a Cakkavatti’s wife in sixty-three 
births. 

She is evidently identical with Ekiposathika of the A padana.’ 


1 Thig. vv. 42-4; ThigA. 46 ff. 2 Ap. ii. 522 f. 
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2. Uttamā.—A therī. She was the daughter of an eminent brahmin 
of Kosala. Having heard the Buddha preach during one of his tours, she 
left the world and soon won arahantship. She, too, had been a slave- 
girl in Bandhumati in Vipassi’s time. One day, seeing an arahant 
seeking alms, she gladly offered him cakes.’ 

She is probably identical with Modakadayika of the A padana.” 


1 Thig. vv. 45-7; ThigA. 49 f. 2 ii, 524 f. 


1. Uttara.—A thera. He was the son of an eminent brahmin of 
Rajagaha.* He became proficient in Vedic lore and renowned for his 
breeding, beauty, wisdom and virtue. The king’s minister, Vassakara, 
seeing his attainments, desired to marry him to his daughter; but Uttara, 
with his heart set on release, declined, and learnt the Doctrine under 
Sariputta. Later he entered the Order and waited on Sariputta. 

One day Sariputta fell ill and Uttara set out early to find a physician. 
On the way he set down his bowl by a lake and went down to wash his 
mouth. A certain thief, pursued by the police, dropped his stolen 
jewels into the novice’s bowl and fled. Uttara was brought before 
Vassakara who, to satisfy his grudge, ordered him to be impaled. The 
Buddha, seeing the ripeness of his insight, went to him and placing a 
gentle hand, “like a shower of crimson gold,” on Uttara’s head, spoke 
to him and encouraged him to reflection. Transported with joy and 
rapture at the Master’s touch, he attained sixfold abhiññā and became 
arahant. Rising from the stake, he stood in mid-air and his wound was 
healed. Addressing his fellow-celibates, he told them how, when he 
realised the evils of rebirth, he forgot the lesser evil of present pain.” 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha, he had been a Vijjadhara. Once, 
while flying through the air, he saw the Buddha at the foot of a tree 
in the forest and, being glad, offered him three kantkara flowers. 

By the Buddha’s power, the flowers stood above him forming a 
canopy. The Vijjadhara was later born in Tavatimsa, where his palace 
was known as Kanikara. 

He was king of the gods one hundred and five times, and king’of men 
one hundred and three times. 

According to the Apaddana (quoted in ThagA.), he became an arahant 
at the age of seven. This does not agree with the rest of the story and 
is probably due to a confusion with some other Uttara. 

Uttara is probably to be identified with Tinikanikarapupphiya of the 
Apadana.® 

1 Of Savatthi, according to the Apa- 2 Thag. vv. 121-2; ThagA. i. 240 ff. 
dana. 3 Ap. ii. 441 ff. 
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2. Uttara.—A thera. He was the son of a brahmin of Siketa. While 
on some business at Savatthi, he saw the Twin Miracle and, when the 
Buddha preached the Kdalakarama Sutta at Saketa, he entered the 
Order. He accompanied the Buddha to Rajagaha and there became 
an arahant.' 

During the time of Siddhattha Buddha he had been a householder 
and became a believer in the Buddha. When the Buddha died, he 
called together his relations and together they paid great honour to 
the relics. 

He is evidently identical with Dhatupiijaka of the Apadana.” 

It is probably this thera who is mentioned in the Uttara Sutta® (q.v.). 


1 Thag. vv. 161-2; ThagA. i. 283 t. 2 ii, 425. 3 A. iv. 162 ff. 


3. Uttara.—A devaputta who visits the Buddha at the Añjanavana 
in Sāketa. He utters a stanza, and the Buddha, in another stanza, ampli- 


fies what he has said.t 
l S.i. 54. 


4. Uttara.—A thera. At the time of the Vajjian heresy, he was the 
attendant of the Elder Revata and had been twenty years in the Order. 
The Vajjians of Vesali went to him and, after much persuasion, succeeded 
in getting him to accept one robe from them. In return for this he 
agreed to say before the Sangha that the Pacinaka bhikkhus held the true 
Doctrine and that the Patheyyaka monks did not. Thereafter Uttara 
went to Revata, but Revata, on hearing what he had done, instantly 
dismissed him from attendance upon him. When the Vesali monks were 
informed of the occurrence, they took the nissaya from Uttara and 
became his pupils.’ 

1 Vin. ii. 302-3; Mhv. iv. 30. 


5. Uttara.—An arahant. He, with Sona, was sent by Asoka, at the 
conclusion of the Third Council, to convert Suvannabhimi. They over- 
came the female demon and her followers, who had been in the habit of 
coming out of the sea to eat the king’s sons, and they then recited the 
Brahmajala Sutta. Sixty thousand people became converts, five hundred 
noblemen became monks and fifteen hundred women of good family were 
ordained as nuns. 

Thenceforth all princes born in the royal household were called 
Sonuttara,' 


1 Mhv. iv. 6; 44-54; Sp. i. 68 f.; Mbv. 115; The Dipavamsa speaks of Sonuttara 
as one person (viii. 10). 
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6. Uttara—A brahmin youth (Uttara-manava), pupil of P&ara~ 
sariya. He once visited the Buddha at Kajangalé in the Mukhe- 
luvana and the Buddha preached to him the Indriya-bhavana 
Sutta." 

Perhaps it is this same manava that is mentioned in the Payasi Sutta. 
When Payasi Rajafifia was converted by Kumara Kassapa, he instituted 
almsgiving to all and sundry, but the gifts he gave consisted of such 
things as gruel and scraps of food and coarse robes. Uttara, who was 
one of his retainers, spoke sarcastically of Payasi’s generosity, and on 
being challenged by Payasi to show what should be done, Uttara gave 
gladly and with his own hands excellent foods and garments. As a 
result, after death, while Payasi was born only in the empty Serisaka- 
vimana of the Caétummaharajika world, Uttara was born in Tava- 
timsa.? 

1 M. iii. 298 ff. 
2 D. ii. 354-7; see also VvA. 297 f. where the details are slightly different. 


7. Uttara.—A youth of Kosambi, son of a minister of King Udena. 
When his father died, the youth was appointed by the king to carry out 
certain works in the city which his father had left unfinished. 

One day, while on his way to the forest to fell timber, he saw Maha 
Kaceana and, being pleased with the thera’s demeanour, went and wor- 
shipped him. The thera preached to him, and the youth invited him 
and his companions to a meal in his house. At the conclusion of the meal 
Uttara followed Maha Kaccana to the vihara and asked him to have his 
meals always at his house. He later became a Sotapanna and built a 
vihara. He persuaded most of his relations to join in his good deeds, 
but his mother refused to help and abused the monks. As a result she 
was born in the peta-world.* (See Uttaramata.) 


1 PvA. 140 ff. 


8. Uttara.—A brahmin youth. When Erakapatta, king of the Nagas, 
offered his daughter's hand to anyone who could answer his questions— 
hoping thereby to hear of a Buddha’s appearance in the world—Uttara 
was among those who aspired to win her. The Buddha, wishing for the 
welfare of many beings, met Uttara on his way to the Naga court and 
taught him the proper answers to the questions. At the end of the 
lesson, Uttara became a Sotapanna. When he repeated the answers 
before the Naga maiden, Erakapatta was greatly delighted and accom- 
panied him to the Buddha, who preached to him and to the assembled 


multitude.? 
DhA. iii, 230 ff. 
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9. Uttara.—A pupil of Brahmayu. He was sent by his teacher from 
Mithila to Videha, to find out if the Buddha bore the marks of the Super- 
man. Having made sure of the presence of all the thirty-two marks 
on the Buddha’s person, he dogged the Buddha’s footsteps for seven 
months, in order to observe his carriage in his every posture. At the 
end of that period, he returned to Brahmayu and reported what he had 
seen. Buddhaghosa*® says that Uttara became known as Buddhavi- 
mamsaka-manava on account of his close watch over the Buddha. 

1 M. ii. 134 ff; SnA. i. 37. 2 MA. ii. 765. 


10. Uttara.—A youth, evidently a personal attendant of Pasenadi. 
The Buddha taught him a stanza to be recited whenever the king sat 


down to a meal. The stanza spoke of the merits of moderation in 
eating.! 


1 DhA. iv. 17; but see S. i. 81-2 for a | the same incident. There the youth is 
different version of what is evidently called Sudassana. 


11. Uttara,—A royal prince to whom Konagamana Buddha preached 
at Surindavati on the full-moon day of Magha. He later became the 
Buddha’s aggasdvaka.* 


1 Bu. xxiv. 22; BuA. 215; J. i. 43. 


12. Uttara.—Younger brother of Vessabht. Buddha. The Buddha 
preached his first sermon to Uttara and Sona at the Aruna pleasaunce 
near Anupama. Later Uttara became the Buddha’s aggasdvaka.* 


1 Bu. xxii. 23; BuA. 205; J. i. 42; D. ii. 4. 


13. Uttara.—Son of Kakusandha Buddha in his last birth.’ 


1 Bu. xxiii. 17. 


14. Uttara.—The name of the Bodhisatta in the time of Sumedha 


Buddha. He spent eighty crores in giving alms to the Buddha and the 
monks and later joined the Order.' 


1 J. i. 37-8; Bu. xii. 11. 


15. Uttara.—A khattiya, father of Mahgala Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. iv. 22; J. i. 34. 


16. Uttara.—Son of Padumuttara Buddha in his last birth. He was 
the Bodhisatta.? 


1 Bu. xi. 21. 37 and Bu. xi. 11, where the Bodhisatta’s 
2 SA. ii. 67; DA. ii. 488; but see J. i. | name is given as the Jatila Ratthika. 
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17. Uttara.—Nephew of King Khallatanaga of Ceylon. He con- 
spired with his brothers to kill the king, and when the plot was discovered 
committed suicide by jumping on to a pyre.! 


1 MT. 612. 


18. Uttara.—A banker, a very rich man of Savatthi. He had a son, 
designated as Uttara-setthi-putta, whose story is given in the Vattaka 
Jataka’ (q.v.). 

1 J. i. 432 ff. 


19, Uttara.—The city in which Mangala Buddha was born.? 
1 Bu. iv. 22; J. i. 34. 


20, Uttara.—The city of King Arindama, Revata Buddha preached 
there to the king and the assembled multitude.? 


1 Bud. 133. 


21. Uttara.—A township (nigama), near which Revata Buddha spent 
seven days, wrapt in meditation. At the conclusion of his meditation, 
the Buddha preached to the assembled multitude on the virtues of 
nirodhasamapattr.* 


1 BuA. 133-4. This may be the same as No. 20. 


22. Uttara.—One of the palaces occupied by Paduma Buddha before his 
Renunciation. 
1 Bu. ix. 17. 


23. Uttara.—A township of the Koliyans, Once, when the Buddha 
was staying there, he was visited by the headman Pataliya,’ 
v.l. Uttaraka. 

1S. iv. 340. 


24, Uttara.—A nunnery built by King Mahdsena.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvii, 43. 


25. Uttara.—A general of Moggallāna I.’ 


1 Cv, xxxix. 58. 


26. Uttara.—A padhānagara built by Uttara (25). 
23 
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27. Uttara.—A minister of Sena I. He built in the Abhayuttara 
Vihara a dwelling-house called Uttarasena.' 
1 Cv. 1. 83. 


28. Uttara.—A thera who, with sixty thousand others, came from the 
Vattaniya hermitage in the Vindhya forest to be present at the foundation 
ceremony of the Maha Thipa in Anuradhapura.’ 

1 Mhv. xxix. 40; Dpv. xix. 6. 


29. Uttara.—A banker of Uttaragama, father of Uttara (13). 
1 BuA. 116. 


30. Uttara.—An 4Ajivaka who offered eight handfuls of grass to 
Mangala Buddha for his seat.’ 
1 Bud, 116. 


1. Uttara Sutta.—The conversation between Uttara devaputta 
(Uttara 3) and the Buddha. One’s life is short, says the devaputta ; 
one should, therefore, gather merit, in order to gain bliss. Rather, 
answers the Buddha, reject the bait of all the worlds and aspire after 


final Peace.? 
1 S.i. 54. 


2. Uttara Sutta.—Preached to the monks by Uttara Thera (Uttara 6) 
at Mount Sankheyya at Dhavajalika in Mahisavatthu, From time to 
time we should reflect on our own misfortunes as well as on those of 
others, and likewise on our successes. Vessavana heard this sutta being 
preached as he was journeying from north to south on some business. 
He went to Tavatimsa, where he informed Sakka of what he had heard 
Uttara say. Sakka, thereupon, appeared before Uttara and asked him 
whether his sermon was based on his own illumination (patibhāna), or 
on what he had heard from the Buddha. Uttara’s reply was that his 
words were garnered from the Doctrine of the Buddha just as a man 
takes a handful of grain from a heap of grain. Sakka then repeated the 
whole sermon on the same subject, which he had heard the Buddha 
preach to the monks at Gijjhakūta in Rājagaha.? 

1 A. iv. 162-6. 


Uttaraka.—A village of the Bumus. The Buddha once stayed there 
and Sunakkhatta was in his company. At that time Korakkhattiya 


was also staying there.’ 
1 D. iii. 6. 
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Uttarakumāra.—The Bodhisatta. See Uttara (16). 


1. Uttarakuru.—A country often mentioned in the Nikayas and in 
later literature as a mythical region. A detailed description of it is 
given in the Atdndtiya Sutta. The men who live there own no property 
nor have they wives of their own; they do not have to work for their 
living. The corn ripens by itself and sweet-scented rice is found boiling 
on hot oven-stoves. The inhabitants go about riding on cows, on 
men and women, on maids and youths. Their king rides on an elephant, 
on a horse, on celestial cars and in state palanquins. Their cities are 
built in the air, and among those mentioned are Atanaté, Kusinata, 
Natapuriyd, Parakusinata, Kapivanta, Janogha, Navanavatiya, Ambara- 
Ambaravatiya and Alakamanda, the last being the chief city. 

The king of Uttarakuru is Kuvera, also called Vessavana, because 
the name of his citadel (? rdjadhdnz) is Visina. His proclamations are 
made known by Tatola, Tattala, Tatotala, Ojasi, Tejasi, Tetojasi, Stra, 
Raja, Arittha and Nemi. Mention is also made of a lake named Dharani 
and a hall named Bhagalavati where the Yakkhas, as the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru are called, hold their assemblies. 

The country is always spoken of as being to the north of Jambudipa. 
It is eight thousand leagues in extent and is surrounded by the sea.’ 
Sometimes’ it is spoken of as one of the four Mahadipa—the others being 
Aparagoyana, Pubbavideha and Jambudipa—each being surrounded by 
five hundred minor islands. These four make up a Cakkavala, with 
Mount Meru in their midst, a flat-world system. A cakkavatti’s rule 
extends over all these four continents* and his chief queen comes either 
from the race of King Madda or from Uttarakuru; in the latter case she 
appears before him of her own accord, urged on by her good fortune.’ 

The trees in Uttarakuru bear perpetual fruit and foliage, and it also 
possesses a Kapparukkha which lasts for a whole kappa. There are 
no houses in Uttarakuru, the inhabitants sleep on the earth and are 
called, therefore, bhtimisaya.’ 

The men of Uttarakuru surpass even the gods of Tavatimsa in four 
things: they have no greed (amam4),° no private property (apariggaha), 
they have a definte term of life (niyataéyuka)? and they possess great 

1D. iii. 199 ff.; here Uttarakuru is 5 DA. ii. 626; KhA. 173. 
spoken of as a city (pura); see also Utta- 8 AA. i. 264; MA. ii. 948. 
rakuru in Hopkins: Epic Mythology, ? ThagA. ii. 187-8. 
especially p. 186. 8 The people of Uttarakuru are ac- 

2 DA. ii. 623; BuA. 113. chandikā (VibhA. 461). 

3 E.g., A. i. 227; v. 59; SnA. ii. | ® One thousand years, after which 


443, they are born in heaven, says Buddha. 
4 D.ii. 173; DA. ii. 623. | ghosa (AA. ii. 806). 
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elegance (visesabhuno). They are, however, inferior to the men of 
Jambudipa in courage, mindfulness and in the religious life.” 

Several instances are given of the Buddha having gone to Uttarakuru 
for alms. Having obtained his food there, he would go to the Anotatta 
lake, bathe in its waters and, after the meal, spend the afternoon on 
its banks." The power of going to Uttarakuru for alms is not restricted 
to the Buddha; Pacceka Buddhas and various ascetics are mentioned 
as having visited Uttarakuru on their begging rounds.” It is considered 
a mark of great 7ddhi-power to be able to do this.” 

Jotika’s wife was a woman of Uttarakuru; she was brought to Jotika 
by the gods. She brought with her a single pint pot of rice and three 
crystals. The rice-pot was never exhausted; whenever a meal was 
desired, the rice was put in a boiler and the boiler set over the crystals; 
the heat of the crystals went out as soon as the rice was cooked. The 
same thing happened with curries..* Food never ran shortin Uttarakuru; 
once when there was a famine in Verafijé and the Buddha and his monks 
were finding it difficult to get alms, we find Moggallana suggesting 
that they should go to Uttarakuru for alms.” The clothes worn by 
the inhabitants resembled divine robes.’® 

It was natural for the men of Uttarakuru not to transgress virtue, 
they had pakati-sila."’ 

Uttarakuru is probably identical with the Kuru country mentioned 
in the Rg-Veda.** 

10 A. iv. 396; Kvu. 99. _ » £.g., Rohita (SA. i. 93); also Mil. 84. 

11 See, e.g., Vin. i. 27-8; DhsA. 16; ! 14 DhA. iv. 209 ff. 15 Vin. iii. 7. 
DhA. iii. 222. | 16 See, e.g., PVA. 76. 
| 


12 See, e.g., J. v. 316; vi. 100; MA. i. 1? Vsm, i. 15. 
340; SnA. ii. 420. 18 See Vedic Index (s.v.) 


2. Uttarakuru.—aA garden laid out by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxix. 11. 


Uttarakuruka,—The inhabitants of Uttarakuru.! 
1 A. iv. 396. 


Uttaragama,—aA village in Ceylon, the residence of Pihgala-Buddha- 
rakkhita Thera. There were one hundred families living there and the 
Elder had, at some time or other, entered into sama@patti at the door of 
each of their houses, while waiting for alms.! 


1 MA. ii. 978. 
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Uttaractilabhajaniya.— Mentioned in the Vibhahga Commentary.’ 
1 p. 308. 


Uttarajiva.—A monk of Pagan, who came to the Mahāvihāra in 
Ceylon in A.D. 1154. He was accompanied by Chapata and brought 
with him a copy of the Saddaniti which had just been written by 


Aggavamsa.' 
1 P.L.C. 185. 


Uttaratissarama,—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Tissa, minister of 
Vattagamani. It was dedicated to the thera Mahatissa of Kambugalla’ 
(Kapikkala ?). 

ł Mhv. xxxiii. 92; MT. 622. 


Uttaradesa.—A province of Ceylon, probably to the north of Anura- 
dhapura. It was often occupied by the Tamils, and its chiefs refused to 
acknowledge allegiance to the Siņhalese kings. Its people had to be 
subdued from time to time by the Siņhalese kings, in order to establish 
the peace of the land and the security of the throne.” 

The district formed a convenient landing-place for invaders coming 
to Ceylon from India, where they might complete their preparations.’ 
It is sometimes called Uttararattha.® 


1 See, e.g., Cv. xliv. 7l; xlvii. 3, 54; 
xviii. 83-4, 95, 112. 


2 H.g., Cv. 1, 14. 
3 H.g., Ov. lxx. 92. 





Uttaradhatusena-vihdra,—Built by King Dhatusena.' 


1 Cv, xxxviii. 48. 


Uttarapañcāla.—A city. When Apacara (Upacara), king of Ceti, was 
swallowed up by the fires of Avīci, because of his falsehood, his five 
sons came to the brahmin Kapila and sought his protection. He advised 
them to build new cities. The city built by the fourth son was called 
Uttarapañcāla. It was founded in the north of Ceti, on the spot where 
the prince saw a wheel-frame (cakkapañjara) entirely made of jewels.* 
According to the scholiast to the Kaémanita Jataka,’ however, and also 
according to the Kumbhakara Jataka,® Paficala or Uttarapaficila is the 
name of a country (rattha) whose capital was Kampilla, while in the 
Brahmadatta Jataka,* Uttarapaficala is given as the name of the city 


1 J, iii, 461. 2 J. ii. 214. | (iv. 430), the Jayaddisa Jataka (v. 21), 
3 J. iii. 379 ff. and the Gandatindu Jātaka (v. 98). In 


* iii. 79; also in the scholiast of the | all these Uttarapañcāla is spoken of as a 
Citta-Sambhita Jataka (iv. 396). Pañ- | cityinKampilla. Inthe Maha Ummagga 
céla was also the name of the king of _ Jataka (vi. 391 ff.), Culani Brahmadatta 
Uttarapaficdla in the Sattigumba Jataka | is the king of Uttarapaficala. 
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and Kampilla as that of the country and we are told that a king Paficala 
reigned there. 

In the Somanassa Jataka,’ mention is made of a city named Uttara- 
pañcāla in the Kuru country, with Renu as its king. Whether the 
reference is to a different city it is not possible to say. See also Paficala. 


5 J. iv. 444. 


Uttarapāla.—A thera. He was the son of a brahmin in Sāvatthi. 
When he had attained to years of discretion he saw the Twin Miracle 
and entered the Order. One day, amid desultory recollection, he was 
beset by sensual desires, but after a violent mental struggle, he arrested 
his evil thoughts and attained arahantship. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha, he had made a bridge for the Buddha 
to cross. 

He is evidently identical with Setudayaka of the A paddana.* 


1 Thag. 252-4; ThagA. i. 371 f. 2 ii. 408. 


1. Uttaramadhura,—See s.v. Madhura. 


2. Uttaramadhura.—The pleasaunce in which Mangala Buddha 
was born.’ 


1 Bud. 115. 


1. Uttaramata.—Mother of Uttara, who was a son of Udena’s minister. 
(See Uttara 7.) She was miserly, and when her son gave alms she 
abused him, and spoke disparagingly of the holy men who accepted his 
gifts. On one occasion, however, she approved of a gift of a tuft of 
peacock’s feathers at the festival of dedication of a vihara. After death 
she was born asa peta. Because of her approval of the gift of peacock’s 
feathers she had lovely hair, but when she stepped into the river to 
drink water, all the water turned into blood.’ For fifty-five years she 
wandered, famished and thirsty, till one day, seeing the Elder Kankha- 
Revata spending the day on the banks of the Ganges, she approached 
him, covering her nudity with her hair, and begged him for a drink. 
The Elder, having learnt from her her story, gave food and drink and 
clothes to the monks on her behalf and she obtained release from her 
suffering and enjoyed great bliss.” 

According to the Visuddhimagga,® Uttaramata was able to go through 
the sky because of the psychic power inborn in her as a result of Kamma. 
This probably refers to another woman. (See below 2.) 


1 She had told her son that his gifts | 2 Py. 28 f.; PvA. 140 ff. 
would turn into blood in his next birth. 3 ii. 382. 
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2. Uttaramata.—A yakkhini, mother of Punabbasu and Uttara. Once 
as she passed Jetavana at sunset looking for food, with her daughter 
on her hip and holding her son by his finger, she saw the assembly, intently 
listening to the Buddha’s sermon. She, too, hoping to get some benefit, 
listened quietly and with great earnestness, hushing her children to 
quietness. The Buddha preached in such a manner that both she and her 
son could understand, and at the end of the sermon they both became 
Sotipannad. She immediately got rid of her sad yakkha-state and 
obtained heavenly bliss, and took up her residence in a tree near the 
Buddha’s Fragrant Chamber. 

Little Uttara was too young to realise the Truth.’ 


1 §. i. 210; SA. i. 238-40; DA. ii. 509 f. 


Uttaramtla Nikaya.—One of the fraternities of monks in Ceylon, an 
off-shoot of the Abhayagiri sect. Their headquarters were probably at 
the Uttarola Vihara, built by King Manavamma, and given to the monks 
of the Abhayagiri Vihara, for having consented to take into the Order 
his elder brother, in spite of the fact that he had lost one eye as the 
result of some yoga practices. The first chief of Uttarola was the 
king’s brother himself and he was in charge of six hundred monks. He 
was granted great honours and privileges together with five classes 
of servants to minister to him. He was also appointed to supervise 
the guardians of the Tooth Relic.* From a Tamil inscription of Māna- 
vamma we find that he kept up his patronage of the Uttaramiila Nikaya, 
and it is recorded that he gave over the custodianship of the Tooth Relic 
to a monk of this fraternity, named Moggallana.” 

Anuruddha, author of the Anuruddha Sataka and the Abhidhammattha- 
Sangaha, describes himself in the colophon to the former work as an 
“ Upasthavira ” of the Uttaramiila Nikaya. 

In later years this Nikāya produced manyan illustrious star in Celyon’s 
literary firmament, among them the grammarian Moggallāna, Vilgam- 
mila, Maha Thera and Sri Rahula.® 


1 Cv. lvii. 7-11, and 16-26; algo 3 For details about them see P.L.C., 
Geiger’s 7'rs.i. 194,n.2 and 3. passim. 
2 Epi. Zey., vol.ii., pt. vi., pp. 250 ff. | 


Uttara-raja-putta.—Mentioned in the Samantapdsadik@ as having 
sent to the Elder Mahapaduma a shrine made of gold, which the Elder 
refused to accept, as it was not permissible for him to do so. 


1 Sp. ili. 544, 
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Uttaravaddhamana.—See Antaravaddhamana. 


Uttaravinicchaya.—A commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka, written by 
Buddhadatta as a supplement to his own Vinayavinicchaya. In manu- 
scripts the two works are usually found together. It was dedicated by 
the author to one of his pupils Sahkhapala. Vacissara wrote a tikd on it. 


1 Gv. 59, 62. The work has been published by the P.T.S. (1628). 


Uttara-Vihara,— Another name for the Abhayagiri-Vihara (q.v.). The 
inhabitants of the Uttaravihara seem to have kept a chronicle, in the 
same way as did the dwellers of the Maha-Vihara. This is often referred 
to in the Mahavamsa Tika, as the Uttara-Vihara-atthakathaé and the 
Uttara- Vihāra-Mahāvamsa. Judging from the quotations from this 
work given in the Mahāvamsa Tīkā, the Uttara-Vihāra chronicle seems 
to have differed from the tradition of the Mahā-Vihāra more in detail 
than in general construction. Itis not possible to say whether it con- 
tained exegetical matter on the Pāli Canon besides matters of historical 
interest. 


1 For a detailed account of the work see Geiger. The Dipavamsa and the Maha- 
vamsa, pp. 50 ff.:; also my edition of the Mahavamsa Tika. 


Uttarasena.—A dwelling-house in the Abhayuttara-vihara (Abhayagiri) 
built by Uttara, a minister of Sena I. He provided it with all the neces- 
saries. 

1 Cv. 1. 83. 


Uttarahimavanta.—See Himavā. 


1. Uttarā.—A theri. She was born in Kapilavatthu in a Sākyan 
family. She became a lady of the Bodhisatta’s court and later re- 
nounced the world with Pajapati Gotami, When she was developing 
insight, the Buddha appeared before her to encourage her and she became 


an arahant.! 
1 Thig. v. 15; ThigA. 21 f. 


2. Uttara.—She was the daughter of a clansman’s family in Savatthi. 
Having heard Pataéeara preach, she entered the Order and became an 
arahant. 

The Therigathé contains seven verses uttered by her after becoming an 
arahant, the result of her determination not to leave the sitting posture 
till she had won emancipation. Later she repeated these verses to 
Patacara.? . 

1 Thig. vv. 175-81; ThigA. 161-2. 
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3. Uttara.—In the Theragatha two verses! are attributed to Ananda, 
as having been spoken by him in admonition to an upasiké named 
Uttara, who was filled with the idea of her own beauty. Some say, 
however, that these verses were spoken in admonition to those who lost 
their heads at the sight of Ambapaili.’ 


1 Thag. vv. 1020-1. 2 ThagA.ii. 129. 


4. Uttarā Nandamātā.—Chief of the lay-women disciples who waited 
on the Buddha.* In the Anguttara Nikāya, she is described as the 
best of women disciples in meditative power (jhāyīnam), but this may 
refer to another Uttara. She is again mentioned?’ in a list of eminent 
lay-women disciples, who observed the fast (uwposatha) of the eight 
precepts. 

According to the Anguttara Commentary,* she was the daughter of 
Punnasiha (Punnaka) (q.v.), a servitor of Sumana-setthi of Rajagaha. 
Later, when Punnasiha was made dhana-setthi because of the immense 
wealth he gained by virtue of a meal given to Sariputta, he held an alms- 
giving for the Buddha and his monks for seven days. On the seventh 
day, at the end of the Buddha’s sermon of thanksgiving, Punnastha, his 
wife and daughter, all became Sotapanna. 

When Sumana-setthi asked for Uttara’s hand for his son, his request 
was refused because Sumana’s family did not belong to the Buddha’s 
faith. Punna sent word to Sumana that Uttara was the Buddha’s dis- 
ciple and daily offered flowers to the Buddha, costing a kahapana. 
Later, however, when Sumana promised that Uttara should be given 
flowers worth two kahapanas, Punna agreed and Uttara was married. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to obtain her husband’s permission 
to keep the fast, as she had done in her parents’ house, she got from her 
father fifteen thousand kahapanas and with these she purchased the 
services of a prostitute named Sirima, to look after her husband for a 
fortnight, and with his consent she entered on a fortnight’s uposatha. 
On the last day of the fast, while Uttara was busy perparing alms for the 
Buddha, her husband, walking along with Sirima, saw her working hard 
and smiled, thinking what a fool she was not to enjoy her wealth. 
Uttara, seeing him, smiled at the thought of his folly in not making proper 
use of his wealth. Sirima, thinking that husband and wife were smiling 
at each other, regardless of her presence, flew into a fury and, seizing a 
pot of boiling oil, threw it at Uttara’s head. But Uttara was at that 
time full of compassion for Sirima, and the oil, therefore, did not hurt 


1 Bu. xxvi. 20. | 3 Aviv. 347; AAQii. 791. 
2 i. 26, 44,240 ff. 
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her at all. Sirima, realising her grievous folly, begged forgiveness of 
Uttara, who took her to the Buddha and related the whole story, asking 
that he should forgive her. The Buddha preached to Sirima and she 
became a Sotapanna. 

The Vimanavatthu Commentary’ and the Dhammapada Commentary® 
give the above story with several variations in detail. According to 
these versions, at the end of the Buddha’s sermon to Sirima, Uttara 
became a Sakadagami and her husband and father-in-law Sotapannas,. 

After death Uttara was born in Tavatimsa in a vimana. Moggallana 
saw her in one of his visits to Tavatimsa and, having learnt her story, 


repeated it to the Buddha. 
It is curious that Nanda is not mentioned in either account. It has 


been suggested’ that Uttara Nandamataé may be identical with Veļu- 
kantaki-Nanda-mata, but I do not think that the identification is justified. 
Uttara’s story is given in the Visuddhimagga® to prove that fire cannot 
burn the body of a person who lives in love, and again,’ as an instance 
of psychic power being diffused by concentration. 


5 pp. 631 ff.; Vv. 11 f. 7 E.g., Brethren 41, n.1. 8 p. 313. 
8 iii. 302 ff.; see also iii. 104. ? p. 380-1; also Ps.ii. 212; PsA. 497. 


5. Uttara.— Wife of Punnasiha (Punnaka) and mother of Uttara (4).’ 
For her story see Punnasiha, 
1 VvA. 63; DhA. iii. 302. 


6. Uttara.— Daughter of Nandaka, general of Pingala, king of Surattha.’ 
For her story see s.v. Nandaka, 
1 PvA. 241 f. 


7. Uttara.—aA little yakkhinī, sister of Punabbasu. For her story sec 
Uttaramata (2). 


8. Uttaraé.—Mother of Mangala Buddha.2 
1 Bu. iv. 18; J. i. 34. 


9. Uttara.—A brahmin lady, mother of Konagamana Buddha, and 
also his Aggasdvika.* 
1 J.i. 43; D.ii. 7; Bu. xxiv. 17, 23. 


10. Uttarā.—Aggasãvikā of Nārada Buddha.! 
1 J.i. 37; Bu. x. 24. 
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11. Uttara.— Wife of Paduma Buddha in his last lay life.’ 
1 Bu. ix. 18. 


12. Uttara.—One of the chief women supporters of Vipassi Buddha. 
1 Bu. xx. 30. 


13. Uttara.—Daughter of the banker Uttara. She gave a meal of 
milk-rice to Mangala Buddha just before his Enlightenment.’ 


1 Bua. 116. 


Uttarapa.—The name given to the region to the north of the river 
Mahi.’ See also Anguttarapa. 


1 SnA. ii. 437. 


Uttarapatha.—The northern division of Jambudipa. Its boundaries 
are nowhere explicitly stated in Pali literature. It has been suggested’ 
that Uttarapatha was originally the name of a great trade-route, the 
nothern high road which extended from Savatthi to Takkasila in 
Gandhara, and that it lent its name—as did the Dakkhinapatha—to the 
region through which it passed. If this be so, the name would include 
practically the whole of Northern India, from Anga in the east to 
Gandhara in the north-west, and from the Himalaya in the north to the 
Vindhya in the south.” The chief divisions included in this territory are 
mentioned in the Pāli literature as Kasmira-Gandhara and Kamboja. 
This region was famous from very early times for its horses and horse- 
dealers,? and horses were brought down for sale from there to such cities 
as Benares.* 

In Uttarāpatha was Kamsabhoga, where, in the city of Asitañjana, 
King Mahakamsa reigned.” The Divydvadana® mentions another city, 
Utpalavati. 

According to the Mahdavastu,’ Ukkala, the residence of Tapassu and 
Bhalluka, was in Uttarapatha, as well as Taksasila, the famous uni- 
versity.’ 

There was regular trade between Savatthi and Uttarapatha.® 

Anganika Bharadvaja had friends in Uttarapatha.’® 


1 See Law, Karly Geog. of Bsm., pp. 3 See, e.g., Vin. iii. 6; Sp. i. 175. 
48 ff. 4 J. ii. 287. 5 J.iv. 79. 
2 According to the brahmanical tradi- ê p. 470. 
tion, as recorded in the Kavyamimamsa 7 iii. 303. 
(p. 93), the Uttarāpatha is to the west of 8 Mtu. ii. 166. 
Prithudaka (Pehoa, about fourteen miles ? PvA. 100. 


west of Thaneswar). 10 ThagA. i. 339. 
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Uttaripathaka.—A resident of Uttarapatha.' 
1 J. ii, 31; Vin. iii. 6. 


1. Uttararama.—An image-house constructed by Parakkamabahu I. 
to the north of Pulatthipura. It was hewn out of the actual rock and 
had three grottoes, made by expert craftsmen—the Vijjadhara grotto, 
the grotto with the image in sitting posture and the grotto with the 
recumbent image.’ 


1 Ov. lxxviii. 74 ff.; for a description of it see Cv. 77s. ii,, 111, n. 2; Bell: Arch. 
Survey of Ceylon for 1907, pp. 7 fi. 


2. Uttararama.—The monastery where Mangala Buddha held his 
second Great Assembly (Sannipdata) in the presence of his kinsmen.* 
1 BuA. 120. 


Uttarala,—A tank repaired by Parakkamabahu I,’ 


1 Cv. lxviii. 47. 


Uttaralha,—A dwelling-house (parivena) which probably belonged to 
the Abhayagiri-vihara, In it Sena I., while he was yet Mahddipdda, 
built cells which bore his name.’ Sena II. built a pdsdda there.” 

2 Cv. 1. 77. 2 Ibid., li. 75; see also Cv. Trs. i. 145, n. 2. 


Uttari (-manussadhamma) Sutta,—There are six things without getting 
rid of which it is impossible to obtain qualities of a transcendental 
nature (uttarimanussadhamma), to say nothing of Ariyan insight and 
wisdom. Those things are forgetfulness, want of discrimination, lack 
of control of the senses, intemperance in eating, deceitfulness and 

1 
pene 1 A. iii. 430. 

Uttarika.—A diminutive form of Uttara used by Uttaramata (q.v.), 

the yakkhini, in addressing her daughter.’ 
18. i. 210. 


Uttari—A nun. She continued going on her rounds for alms until 
she reached the age of one hundred and twenty. One day, when re- 
turning from her round, she met a monk in the street and gave him all 
she had in her bowl. On the second and third days she did likewise. 
On the fourth day, as she was going her round, she met the Buddha in 
a very crowded spot. She stepped back and, while doing so, she trod 
on the skirt of her robe which had slipped down. Unable to keep her 
feet, she felldown. The Buddha came up and spoke to her. She became 


a Sotapanna.’ 
1 DbA. iii. 110-11. 
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Uttareyyadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In Padumuttara’s time he 
was a learned brahmin of Hamsavati. One day, when going to bathe 
with his pupils, he saw the Buddha and gave him his upper garment 
(uttartya). The garment remained in the sky, forming a canopy over 
the Buddha and his monks. As a result, for thirty thousand kappas, 
Uttareyyadayaka was born in the deva-worlds, and fifty times he became 
king of the gods. On thirty-six occasions he was king of men. Every- 
where he went a canopy of fine material appeared over him and he 


obtained all he wished for.? 
1 Ap. i. 272-3. 


Uttaromtla, Uttarola.—See Uttaramila. 


Uttika.—See Uttiya. 


Uttinna Thera.—He came from Kasmira, at the head of 280,000 monks, 
to be present at the foundation-ceremony of the Maha Thupa in Anu- 


radhapura.* 
1 Mhv. xxix. 37. 


1. Uttiya, Uttika.— He was the son of a brahmin of Sāvatthi. When 
he came of age, he left the world, seeking “ the Deathless,” and became 
a Paribbājaka. One day, on his travels, he came to the place where 
the Buddha was preaching and entered the Order, but because of the 
impurity of his morals he could not win his goal. Seeing other bhikkhus 
who had achieved their object, he asked the Buddha for a lesson in 
brief. The Buddha gave him a short lesson, which he used for his 
meditations. During these meditations he fell ill, but in his anxiety 
he put forth every effort and became an arahant.* 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha he was a crocodile in the river 
Candabhaga. One day, seeing the Buddha’s desire to cross to the 
other bank, the crocodile offered him its back to sit on and took him 
across. 

Seven times he was king of the devas, and three times ruler of men.” 

This Uttiya is evidently identical with the thera of the same name 
mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya. In one sutta? the Buddha explains 
to him, in answer to his question, the character of the five sensual 
elements and the necessity for their abandonment. Elsewhere* he is 
represented as asking the Buddha for a lesson in brief, which the Buddha 
gives him. Dwelling in solitude, he meditates on this and becomes an 
arahant. 


1 Thag.v.30; ThagA.i.89 f. 3 S. v. 22. 
2 Ap.i. 79-80. | 4 Ibid., 166. 
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Perhaps he is also identical with Uttiya Paribbajaka, who is represented 
in the Anguttara Nikdya® as asking the Buddha various questions on 
the duration of the world, etc., and as being helped by Ananda to under- 
stand the real import of the Buddha’s answers. 


5 A,v. 193 ff. 


2. Uttiya Thera.—He was one of four companions—the others being 
Godhika, Subahu and Valliya—who were born at Pava as the sons of four 
Malla-rajas. They were great friends, and once went together on some 
embassy to Kapilavatthu. There they saw the Buddha’s Twin Miracle, 
and, entering the Order, they soon became arahants. When they 
went to Rajagaha, Bimbisara invited them to spend the rainy season 
there and built for each of them a hut, carelessly omitting, however, 
to have the huts roofed. So the theras dwelt in the huts unsheltered. 
For a long time there was no rain and the king, wondering thereat, 
remembered his neglect and had the huts thatched, plastered and 
painted. He then held a dedication festival and gave alms to 
the Order. The Elders went inside the huts and entered into a 
meditation of love. Forthwith the sky darkened in the west and 
rains fell. 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha the four were householders and 
friends; one of them gave to the Buddha a ladleful of food, another fell 
prostrate before the Buddha and worshipped him, the third gave him a 
handful of flowers, while the fourth paid him homage with sumana- 
flowers. 

In Kassapa’s time, too, they were friends and entered the Order 


together.’ 
1 Thag. vv. 51-4; ThagA.i. 123-6. 


3. Uttiya Thera.—He was a Sakyan of Kapilavatthu. When the 
Buddha visited his kinsmen and showed them his power, Uttiya was 
converted and entered the Order. One day, while begging in the village, 
he heard a woman singing and his mind was disturbed. Checking 
himself, he entered the vihaira much agitated and spent the siesta, seated, 
striving with such earnestness that he won arahantship.* 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was a householder and gave to 
the Buddha a bed, complete with canopy and rug. 

Twenty kappas ago he was three times king under the name of Suvan- 
nabha, 

He is probably identical with Pallankadayaka of the Apadana,’ 


1 Thag. v.99; ThagA. i. 202-3. 2 Ap.i. 175. 
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4. Uttiya—In the Kathdvatthu' mention is made of a householder 
Uttiya, together with Yasa-Kulaputta and Setu-manava, as having 
attained arahantship while living amid the circumstances of a layman’s 


life. 
1 i, 268. 


5. Uttiya.—One of the theras who accompanied Mahinda on his 
mission to Ceylon.* King Sirimeghavanna had an image of Uttiya 
made and placed in the image house which he built at the south-eastern 
corner of his palace. 

1 Mhv. xii.8; Dpv. xii. 12; Sp.i. 70; Mbv. 116. 2 Cv. xxxvii. 87. 


6. Uttiya.—King of Ceylon for ten years’ (207-197 B.c.). He was the 
fourth son of Mutasiva and succeeded Devanampiyatissa. In the eighth 
year of his reign died Mahinda,” and in the ninth, Sanghamitta.® He 
held great celebrations in honour of these two illustrious dead and 
built thiipas in various places over their ashes. The Mahavamsa 
Tika adds that Uttiya built a cetiya at the Somanassamalaka. 


1 Dpv. xii. 75; Mhv. xx. 57. | 3 [bid., 49. 
2 Ibid., 33. | 4 p. 253. 


7. Uttiya.—One of the seven warriors of King Vattagamani. He 
built the Dakkhina-vihara to the south of Anuradhapura.' 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. $8. 
8. Uttiya.—See Ayya-Uttiya. 


1. Uttiya or Uttika Sutta.—Uttiya Thera visits the Buddha and asks 
him for an explanation of the five sensual elements (kKamaguna) mentioned 
by him. The Buddha explains them, and declares that they should be 
abandoned in order that the Noble Eightfold Path might be cultivated.’ 

1S. v. 22. 


2. Uttiya or Uttika Sutta.—Uttiya asks the Buddha for a teaching in 
brief, on which he might meditate while dwelling in solitude. The 
Buddha tells him that he must purify “the rudiments in good states ” 
(adim eva visodhehi kusalesu dhammesu), and proceeds to mention the four 
satipatthanas. As a result of developing the latter Uttiya became an 


arahant.? 
1S. v. 166. 


3. Uttiya or Uttika Sutta.—The Paribbajaka Uttiya visits the Buddha 
and asks him his views regarding the eternity of the world, the end of 
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the world, the identity of body and soul, and the continuation of the 
existence of the Tathagata after death. The Buddha replies that he 
teaches nothing about such things, but that the object of his teaching 
is to enable beings to realise emancipation. Thereupon Uttiya asks 
the Buddha whether the world is led to follow that teaching. The 
Buddha remains silent. Ananda, wishing to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing on the part of Uttiya, explains that there is no “leading,” but that 
the Buddha knows that all those who escape from the world do so along 
a certain path, just as the gate-keeper of a well-guarded town knows 
that whoever enters that town must, inevitably, use the one entrance.’ 
1 A. v. 193-5. 


Udaka.—See Uraga. 


for the maintenance of the Gangarama-vihara.’ 
1 Cv. c. 213. 


1. Udakadāyaka Thera.—An arahant. In a former birth he saw 
the Buddha Siddattha having his meal and brought him a pot of water. 
Sixty-one kappas ago he became a king named Vimala.’ He is probably 
identical with Sanu Thera.” 

1 Ap. i. 205. 2 'ThagA.i. 115. 


2. Udayadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he filled 
a vessel of water for Padumuttara Buddha. As a result, he could find 
water in any spot he wished.* His Apaddna-verses arc found in the 
T heragathaé Commentary under the names of two theras: Maha Gavaccha’ 
and Gahgatiriya.° 

1 Ap. ii. 437. i. 57. 3 į, 249. 


Udakadāyikā Theri.—An arahant. In a previous birth she was a 
water-carrier and maintained her children on her wages. Having 
nothing else to give, she regularly provided water in a bath for others. 
As a result, she was born in heaven and was fifty times queen of the 
deva-king and twenty times queen of kings on earth. She could produce 
rain at will, and her body knew neither heat nor dirt.* 

1 Ap. ii. 521-2. 


Udakapabbata.—A mountain in the region of Himavā.! 
1 J. v. 38; Ap. ii.434. 


Udakapūjaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he saw Padu- 
muttara Buddha journeying through the air and wished to offer him 
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some water. He, therefore, threw some water into the air, which the 
Buddha, out of compassion, stopped to receive. 

Sixty-five kappas ago Udakapūjaka became king three times under 
the name of Sahassarāja.' 

He is probably identical with Kutivihāriya Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 142-3. 2 ThagA.i. 129. 


Udakarahada Sutta (2).—There are four kinds of sheets of water: (1) Flat 
(uttana) but deep in appearance (obhdsa); (2) deep but flat in appearance; 
(3) flat and flat in appearance; (4) deep and deep in appearance. So, 
also, there are four classes of people: handsome in appearance but 
shallow in mind; not handsome in appearance but deep in knowledge; 
neither handsome nor wise; both handsome and wise.’ 


1 A. ii. 105-6. 


Udakavana,—The name of King Udena’s park at Kosambi on the 
river. It was a favourite spot of Pindola-Bharadvaja, who often spent 
the day there. On one occasion when he was there, Udena came with 
the women of the palace to the pleasaunce to enjoy himself. When the 
king fell asleep the women wandered about the park and, seeing Pindola, 
they went up to him and he preached to them. The king, on waking, 
was enraged to find the women absent and, on learning the cause, went to 
Pindola and questioned him. Pindola, knowing that the king had no 
wish to learn, sat silent. The king, in great anger, threatened to cast 
a net of red ants on the Elder, but before he could carry out his threat, 
Pindola vanished through the air.’ 


1 §nA. ii. 514f.; SA. iii. 278. 


Udakasanadayaka Thera,—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
had been an ascetic, and at the door of his hermitage he placed a bench 
for travellers and provided water for them. Fifteen kappas ago he was 
a king named Abhisama.* 

1 Ap.i. 218. 


Udakasecana.—Thirty-three kappas ago there were eight kings of 
this name, all previous births of Bodhisafifiaka (°sificaka) Thera.’ 


1 Ap.i. 131. 


Udakupama Sutta.—There are seven kinds of people in the world 
who are like objects that fall into wells: Some having sunk into the 
water remain there; others continue sinking and rising; some having 

24 
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risen once will not sink again; others having risen will look round, etc. 
Similarly, some having fallen into sin never escape therefrom, others 
are prone to weakness but often check themselves, etc.’ 


1 A. iv. 11-13. 
Udangana.—See Uraga. 


Udaneani Jataka (No. 106).—The Bodhisatta and his son lived in a 
hermitage. One evening when the Bodhisatta came back with fruits to 
the hermitage, he found that his son had neither brought in food and 
wood nor lit the fire. When questioned by his father, he answered 
that during the latter’s absence a woman had tempted him, and was 
waiting outside for him to go with her, if he could obtain his father’s 
consent. The Bodhisatta, seeing that his son was greatly enamoured of 
the woman, gave his consent, adding that if ever he wished to come back 
he would be welcome. The young man went away with the woman, 
but after some time, realising that he had to slave to satisfy her needs, 
he ran away from her and returned to his father. 

For the circumstances relating to the telling of the story, see the 
Culla-Narada-Kassapa Jataka. 


1 J. i. 416-7. 


Udapanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he had 
built a well for Vipassi Buddha and offered it to him. 


1 Ap. i. 188. 


Udapanadisaka Jataka (No. 271).—In times gone by, the Bodhisatta, 
having embraced the religious life, dwelt with a body of followers at 
Isipatana, A jackal was in the habit of fouling the well from which the 
ascetics obtained their water. One day the ascetics caught the jackal 
and led him before the Bodhisatta. When questioned, the jackal said 
that he merely obeyed the “‘ law ” of his race, which was to foul the place 
where they had drunk. 

The Bodhisatta warned him not to repeat the offence. 

The story was related concerning the fouling of the water at Isipatana 
by a jackal. When this fouling was reported to the Buddha, he said it 
was caused by the jackal which had been guilty of the same offence in 
the Jataka-story.* 

1 J. i1. 354 ff. 


1. Udaya.—A brahmin of Sāvatthi. One day the Buddha came to his 
house and he filled the Buddha’s bowl with the food prepared for his own 
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use. Three days in succession the Buddha came, and Udaya, feeling 
annoyed, said to the Buddha: “ A pertinacious and greedy man is the 
Samana Gotama that he comes again and again.” The Buddha pointed 
out to him how, again and again, the furrow has to be sown to ensure 
a continuous supply of food, how over and over again the dairy-folk draw 
milk, and how again and again birth and death come to the slow-witted. 
At the end of the sermon both Udaya and his household became followers 


of the Buddha.” 
1 §.i.173£.; SA.i. 199-200. 


2. Udaya.—A brahmin, pupil of Bavari. When his turn came to 
question the Buddha, he asked him to explain emancipation through 
higher knowledge and the destruction of avwja. Because Udaya had 
already attained to the fourth jhana, the Buddha gave his explanation 
in the terms of ghana. At the end of the sermon Udaya realised the 


Truth. 
1 Sn. 1006, 1105-11; SnA.ii. 599-600. 


3. Udaya (or Udayana).—A prince of Hamsavati. It was to him and 
to Brahmadeva, that Tissa Buddha preached his first sermon in the 
Deer Park at Yasavati. He later became one of the two chief disciples 


of Tissa Buddha. 
1 Bu. xviii.21; J.i. 40; BuA. 189. 


4. Udaya.—The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. In his previous 
birth he had been a servant of Suciparivāra (q.v.). On fast days it was 
the custom in Suciparivara’s house for everyone, even down to the cow- 
herds, to observe the uposatha, but this servant, being new to the place, 
was not aware of this. He went to work early in the morning and re- 
turned late in the evening. When he discovered that all the others 
were keeping the fast he refused to touch any food and, as a result, 
died the same night. Just before death he saw the king of Benares 
passing in procession with great splendour, and felt a desire for royalty. 
He was therefore born as the son of the king of Benares and was named 
Udaya. In due course he became king, and one day, having seen Ad- 
dhamasaka (q.v.) and learnt his story, he gave him half his kingdom. 
Later, when Addhamasaka confessed to him the evil idea that had 
passed through his mind of killing the king in order to gain the whole 
kingdom, Udaya, realising the wickedness of desire, renounced the 
kingdom and became an ascetic in the Himalaya, When leaving the 
throne he uttered a stanza containing a riddle which was ultimately 


solved by Ganhgamala (q.v.).” 
1 J, iii, 444 ff. 
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5. Udaya.—King of Ceylon, Udaya I. (a.c. 792-797), also called 
Dappula. He was the son of Mahinda II. and his wife was the clever 
Senā. He had several children, among them Deva, who was given in 
marriage to Mahinda, son of the Adipada Dathasiva of Rohana.* 


1 For details of his reign see Cv. xlix. 1 ff.; also Cv. 7'rs.i. 126, n. 1. 


6. Udaya.—A brother of Sena I. and his Adipada. During the king’s 
absence from the capital, he married Nala, daughter of his maternal 
uncle, and took her to Pulatthinagara, but the king forgave him and 
later, when his elder brother Mahinda died, made him Mahadipada, 
sending him as ruler of the Southern Province. Soon after, however, 
Udaya fell ill and died.* According to an inscription, he had a son 
who, under Kassapa IV., became Mahalekhaka.” 

1 Cv. 1. 6, 8, 44, 45. 2 See Cv. Trs.i. 138, n. 3 and 142, n. 1. 


7. Udaya.—Son of Kittaggabodhi, ruler of Rohana in the time of 


Sena I.? 
1 Cy. 1.56. 


8. Udaya.—King of Ceylon, Udaya II. (a.c. 885-896), a younger 
brother of Sena II, and afterwards his yuvardja.* He succeeded Sena II. 
and reigned eleven years. During his reign the province of Rohana was 
brought once more under the rule of the king. 

1 Cv. li. 63, 90 ff.; Cv. 7'rs.i. 156, n. 4. 


9, Udaya.—King of Ceylon, Udaya III. (a.c. 934-937). He was the 
son of Mahinda, a younger brother of Sena II., and his mother was 
Kitti or Kittaé. He was first ywvaraja of Dappula IV. and later suc- 
ceeded him as king.’ 

1 Cy. liii. 4, 13 ff.; Cv. Trs.i. 172, n. 5 and 174, n. 6. 


10. Udaya.—King of Ceylon, Udaya IV. (a.c. 945-953). He was a 
friend of Sena III. (perhaps his younger brother’) and was his yuvarāja. 
On Sena’s death, Udaya succeeded him and reigned for eight years. 
During his reign the Colas invaded Ceylon, but were repulsed.” Among 
his religious activities was the erection of the Maņipāsāda, which, how- 
ever, he could not complete.” 


1 See Ep. Zey. ii. 59. 2 Cv. liii. 28, 39 ff.; also Cv. T'rs.i. 177, n.2. 
3 Cv. liv. 48. 


11. Udaya.—Younger brother and yuvaraja of Sena V. In Sena’s 
quarrel with his mother, Udaya took the side of the latter.’ 
1 Cv. liv. 58, 63. 
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12. Udaya.—Senapati of Sena V. He was appointed by the king 
while the real Senapati was away in the border country. When the 
latter heard of the appointment, he marched against the king and 
defeated his forces. Sena was forced to come to terms with the Senā- 
pati and banish Udaya from the country.’ 


1 Cv. liv. 61, 68. 


13. Udaya.—See also Udayi-bhadda. 


Udaya Jataka (No. 458).—The story of Udayabhadda and Udaya- 
bhadda (q¢.v.). The story was related in reference to a back-sliding 
monk; the details are given.in the Kusa Jataka. The Udaya Jataka 
also bears certain resemblances to the Ananusociya Jataka. 


1. Udaya Sutta.—The conversation between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Udaya (see Udaya 1).’ 
18. 1.1738. 


2. Udaya Sutta.—See Udaya(-manava)-puccha. 


Udaya(-manava)-puccha or Udaya-panha.—The questions asked of 
the Buddha by Udaya-manava, pupil of Bavari (see Udaya 2), and the 
Buddha’s replies thereto." They deal with the attainment of samdapatti.? 

1 Sn. vv. 1105-11; SnA.ii. 599-600. 2 AA.i. 363. 


Udayaggabodhi.—A parivena built by Aggabodhi VIII. and named 
after himself and his father (Udaya I.).* 


1 Cv. xlix. 45; see also Hp. Zey.i. 216, 221, 227. 
Udayana.—See Udaya (3). 


1. Udayabhadda.—The Bodhisatta, born as king of Benares. He was 
so called (“‘ Welcome ’’) because he was born to his parents as a result 
of their prayers. He had a step-sister, Udayabhaddā. When his 
parents wished him to marry, he refused, but in the end, yielding 
to their entreaties, he made a woman’s image in gold and desired 
them to find a wife who resembled it. Udayabhadda alone could rival 
the image, so she was wedded to Udayabhadda. They lived together 
in chastity and, in due course, when Udayabhadda died, the princess 
became queen. The king was born as Sakka, and honouring a promise 
he had made to the princess to return and announce to her the place of 
his birth, he visited ber as soon as he remembered her, and, before 
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revealing himself, tested her in various ways. Being satisfied with her 
conduct, he instructed her and went away. The princess, renouncing 
the kingdom, became a recluse. Later she was born in Tavatimsa as 
the Bodhisatta’s handmaiden.' 


1 J. iv. 104 ff. 


2. Udayabhadda.—See Udayibhadda. 


Udayabhadda.—Step-sister and wife of Udayabhadda (q.v.). In the 
verses she is also called Udaya. 


Udaya.—See Udayabhadda. 


Udana.—A short collection of eighty stories, in eight vaggas, contain- 
ing solemn utterances of the Buddha, made on special occasions. The 
Uddana proper, comprising the Buddha’s utterances, is mostly in verse, 
in ordinary metres (Sloka, Tristubh, Jagati), seldom in prose.’ Each 
Uddna is accompanied by a prose account of the circumstances in which 
it was uttered. The book forms the third division of the Khudda- 
kanikéya.” Uddana is also the name of a portion of the Pitakas in their 
arrangement according to matter (anga). Thus divided, into this cate- 
gory fall eighty-two suttas, containing verses uttered in a state of joy.® 

The prose-and-verse stories of the Udadna seem to have formed the 
model for the Dhammapada Commentary. The Uddana is also the 
source of twelve stories of the same Commentary and contains parallels 
for three others. About one-third of the Uddna is embodied in these 
stories.” 


1 Ẹ.g., iii. 10; viii. 1, 3, 4. 8 DA. i. 23-4; see also UdA. pp. 2-3. 
2 DA. i. 17; but see p. 15, where it is 4 See Bud. Legends, i. 28. 
the seventh. | 5 See, ibid., i. 47-8, for details. 


Udayi-thera-Vatthu.—See Laludayi. 


Udayibhadda (Udayibhaddaka).—Son of Ajatasattu. When Ajata- 
sattu, after the death of his father, paid his first visit to the Buddha 
and saw the Buddha seated amidst the monks in a scene of perfect 
calm and silence, his first thought was: “ Would that my son, Udayi- 
bhadda, might have such calm as this.”* Buddhaghosa’ explains this 
thought by saying that Ajatasattu feared that his son might follow his 
own example and kill him as he had killed his own father. His fears 
were justified, for he was killed by his son Udayibhadda, who reigned 


1 D.i. 50. 2 DA. i. 153. 
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for sixteen years. The latter, in his turn, was killed by his son Anu- 
ruddhaka.® It was in Udayibhadda’s eighth year that Vijaya, king of 
Ceylon, died, and in his fifteenth year that Panduvasudeva came to the 
throne.* The Dipavamsa’ calls him Udaya and the Mahdbodhivamsa,® 
Udayabhadda. See also s.v. Kalasoka. 


3 Mhv. iv. 1 ff. According to Dwy. | 5 iv. 38; v.97; xi. 8. 
(369) his son was Munda. ; 8 p. 96. 
4 Sp.i. 72. | 


1. Udayi Thera, also called Maha Udayi (and Pandita Udayi), to 
distinguish him from others.—He was the son of a brahmin of Kapila- 
vatthu. He saw the power and majesty of the Buddha when the latter 
visited his kinsmen and, entering the Order, in due course became an 
arahant. When the Buddha preached the Ndgopama Sutta,’ on the 
occasion when Seta, King Pasenadi’s elephant, was publicly admired, 
Udayi was stirred to enthusiasm by thoughts of the Buddha and uttered 
sixteen verses, extolling the virtues of the Buddha, comparing him to 
a great and wondrous elephant.” Once when Udayi was staying at 
Kamanda, in Todeyya’s mango-grove, he converted a pupil of a brahmin 
of the Verahaceani clan and, as a result, was invited by Verahaccani 
herself to her house. It was only on his third visit to Verahaccani 
that Udayi preached to her and she thereupon became a follower of 
the Faith The Samyutta Nikdya* also records a conversation between 
Udayi and Ananda, when Udiayi asks if it is possible to describe the 
consciousness, too, as being without the self. On another occasion® 
Udayi has a discussion with Paficakanga on vedand. Ananda overhears 
their conversation and reports it to the Buddha, who says that Udayi’s 
explanation is true, though not accepted by Paficakanga. Elsewhere‘ 
Udayi is mentioned as asking the Buddha to instruct him on the 
bojjhangas, and once, at Desaka (Setaka ?) in the Sumbha country, 
he tells the Buddha how he cultivated the bojjhangas and thereby 
attained to final emancipation.’ 

He is rebuked by the Buddha for his sarcastic remark to Ananda, 
that Ananda had failed to benefit by his close association with the 
Master. The Buddha assures him that Ananda will, in that very life, 
become an arahant.® 


1 See A. iii. 344 f. 4 iv. 166f.; another discussion with 

2 Thag. vv. 689-704; ThagA. ii. 7f.; | Ananda is mentioned in A. iv. 426f. 
Udayt’s verses are repeated in the Añgut- 5 M.i. 396 ff.; S. iv. 223-4; the Com- 
tara (iii. 346-7) but the Commentary mentary (SA.iii. 86 and MA. ii. 629) here 
(ii. 669) attributes them to Kāludāyi. describes Udāyi as “ Paņdita.” 


3 S. iv. 121-4. | 68. vy, 86f. ? Ibid.,89. 8 A.i. 228. 
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Udayi was evidently a clever and attractive preacher, for he is men- 
tioned as having addressed large crowds, a task demanding great powers. 
as the Buddha himself says when this news of Udayi is reported to bim.’ 
According to Buddhaghosa,”° it is this same Udayi (Maha Udayi) who, 
having listened to the Sampasadaniya Sutta, is beside himself with joy 
at the contemplation of the wonderful qualities as set forth in that 
Sutta, and marvels that the Buddha does not go about proclaiming 
them. Buddhaghosa™ seems to identify him also with the Udayi to 
whom the Latukikopama Sutta” was preached. 


9 A. iii. 184. 11 MA. i. 526. 
10 DA. iii. 903. 12 M.i. 447 fi. 


2. Udāyi.—A thera. It was once his turn to recite the Patimokkha 
before the Sangha, but because he had a crow’s voice (kakasaraka), he 
had to obtain permission to make a special effort so that his recitation 
might be audible to the others.’ It is, perhaps, this same monk who is 
mentioned in the Vinaya as having been guilty of numerous Sanghddisesa 
offences.” He is censured again and again and various penalties are 
inflicted on him, nevertheless he repeats his offences.” In the Nissag- 
giya* a story is told of a nun, a former mistress of Udayi, who conceived 
a child through touching a garment worn by him. Once when Uppala- 
vanna asked him to take some meat to the Buddha, he demanded her 
inner robe as his fee.” He seems to have been very fond of the company 
of women and they returned his liking.° There was evidently a strain 
of cruelty in him, for we are told of his shooting crows and spitting 
them with their heads cut off.’ He is described as being fat.’ 

He is perhaps to be identified with Laludayi (q.v.). 


1 Vin. i. 115. | 4 Ibid., iii. 205. 5 Ibid., 208. 
2 Tbid., iii. 110f., 119f.,127f.,137f., | © See, e.g., Vin. iv. 20, 61, 68. 

135 ff. 7 Ibid., iv. 124. 
3 Ibid., ii. 38 ff. 8 Ibid., iv. 171. 


3. Udāyi.—A brahmin. He visited the Buddha at Sāvatthi and asked 
if the Buddha ever praised sacrifice. The Buddha’s answer was that 
he did not commend sacrifices which involved butchery, but praised 
those which were innocent of any killing.’ 

1 Aii. 43f. 


4, Udayi.—See also under Kaludayi, Laludayi and Sakuludayi. As 
they are all, from time to time, referred to as Udayi it is not always 
possible to ascertain which is meant. The Commentary is not an 


infallible guide. 
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1. Udayi Sutta.—A conversation between Ananda and Udayi in the 
Ghositarama at Kosambi. Ananda explains how the Buddha has 
proved that not only the body but even consciousness is without self.’ 


1S. iv. 166f. 


2. Udayi Sutta.—Udayi visits the Buddha at Desaka (?) in the Sumbha 
country and describes how he had realised nibbana by developing the 
bojjhangas.* 7 

1 S.v. 89Żċ. 


3. Udayi Sutta.—Ananda reports to the Buddha that Udāyī preached 
to a very large following of laymen. The Buddha says that this is not 
an easy thing to do; he who preaches to a large audience must see (1) that, 
his talk has a logical reference, (2) that it has reasoning (pariydya), 
(3) that it is inspired by kindness (daya), (4) that it is not for worldly 
gain, (5) that it causes pain to no one.* 


1 A. iii. 184. 


4, Udayi Sutta.—The Buddha asks Udayi (Laludayi according to the 
Commentary) as to what are the topics of recollection. Three times he 
asks the question, but Udayi sits silent. The Buddha then says he knew 
Udayi was a fool, and puts the question to Ananda, who explains five 
such topics connected with the jhanas. 


1 A. iii. 322-5. 


1. Udumbara.—A thera of Makuva, author of a tīkā on the Peta- 


kopadesa.* 
1 Gv. 75, 65. 


2. Udumbara.—A village. Revata went there from Kannakujja and 
stopped there before proceeding to Aggalapura and Sahajati. Thither 
the Elders followed him to ask his opinion on the Vajjian heresy.’ 


1Vin. ii. 299. 


Udumbara Jataka (No. 298).—The story of two monkeys. One, 
smal] and red-faced, lived in a rock cave. During heavy rains, the other, 
a large and black-faced monkey, saw him, and wishing to have the 
shelter for himself, sent him away, on the pretext that outside in the 
forest there was plenty of food to be had. The small monkey was taken 
in by the trick, and when he came back he found the other monkey, 
with his family, installed in the cave. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who lived comfortably in 
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a village hermitage and was ousted from there by another monk whom 
he had welcomed as a guest.’ 
1 J. ii. 444-6. 


Udumbaragiri.—See Dhimarakkha. 


Udumbara-devi.—Wife of Pinguttara. She was the daughter of a 
teacher in Takkasila and was given to Pinguttara because he was the 
eldest pupil. But he was unhappy with her, and on the way to his 
home, when she climbed up a fig (udumbara) tree to pluck fruits for 
herself, he put thorns round the tree and ran away, leaving her. The 
king, coming along, saw her and married her. She was called Udum- 
bara-devi because of the circumstances in which she was found. 
When the king suspected her of infidelity to him, Mahosadha saved 
her from ignominy, and she became thereafter his best friend and 
helped him in all his doings, treating him, with the king’s permission, 
as her younger brother. When the king planned to kill Mahosadha, 
Udumbara-devi warned him in time and enabled him to evade the 
treachery of his enemies at court.” 

In the present age she was Ditthamangalika.’ 


1 J. vi. 348, 352, 355, 363, 368, 384. 2 Ibid., 478. 


Udumbaraphaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi 
Buddha he was a householder. Meeting the Buddha walking along the 
bank of the river Vinataé, he plucked some figs and gave them to him.’ 

He is probably identical with Paecaya Thera.” 


1 Ap.i. 295. 2 See ThagA. i. 341. 


Udumbarika-Sihanada Sutta.—Preached at the Udumbarika-parib- 
bajakarama, Sandhana, on his way to see the Buddha, stopped at the 
paribbajakarama because it was yet too early for his interview, and started 
talking to the paribbajaka Nigrodha. Nigrodha spoke disparagingly of 
the Buddha's love of solitude. Seeing the Buddha walking along the 
banks of the Sumagadha, Nigrodha invited him to his hermitage and 
asked him various questions. The Buddha turned the discussion on to 
the merits and demerits of self-mortification and ended up by declaring 
the purpose of his own teaching. Though Nigrodha expresses great 
admiration for the Buddha’s exposition, he and his disciples do not 
become followers of the Buddha.’ Buddhaghosa says,” however, that 
this sutta will stand them in good stead in the future. 


1 D. iii. 36 ff. 2 DA. iii. 844, 
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Udumbarika.—A queen (devī) who built the Udumbarikā Paribbā- 
jakārāma near Rajagaha.* Close to the Grama was the lotus-pond 
Sumagadha and a feeding ground for peacocks (Moranivapa).? It was 
here that the Udumbarika Sihanada Sutta was preached. 


1 D. iii. 36; DA. iii. 832. 2 D. iii. 39. 


1. Udena.—King of Kosambi. He was the son of Parantapa. His 
mother, when pregnant with him, was carried off by a monster-bird and 
deposited on a tree near the residence of Allakappa. The child was born 
in a storm (utu ? )—hence the name. Allakappa, having discovered the 
mother and child, took them under his protection. One day, when 
Udena was grown up, Allakappa saw by the conjunction of the planets 
that Parantapa had died. When he announced the news, Udena’s 
mother revealed to him her identity. Allakappa taught Udena the 
various charms he knew for taming elephants and sent him to Kosambi, 
with a large following of elephants, to claim the kingdom. Some time 
after he became king, Udena appointed Ghosaka as his treasurer, and one 
day, having seen Ghosaka’s adopted daughter, Samavati, going to the 
river to bathe, sent for her and married her. Later he married, in very 
romantic circumstances, Vasuladattaé, daughter of Canda Pajjota, king 
of Ujjeni.. Udena had another wife, Magandiya (9.v.), who took ad- 
vantage of her new position to wreak vengeance on the Buddha for 
having once slighted her. When Samavati was converted tothe Buddha’s 
faith by her handmaiden Khujjuttara, Magandiya tried to poison 
the king’s mind against her, but the attempt was frustrated, though 
Samavati very nearly lost her life at the king’s hand. When Udena 
realised how grievously he had wronged her, he promised to grant her 
a boon, and, as the result of her choice, the Buddha sent Ananda with 
five hundred monks to the palace every day, to preach to the women of 
the court. Udena himself does not seem to have been interested in 
religion. Once when he discovered that the women of the court had 
given five hundred costly robes to Ananda, he was annoyed, but when 
in answer to his questions Ananda explained to him that nothing 
given to members of the Order was wasted, he was pleased and himself 
made a similar offering of robes to Ananda.? His encounter in his park 
the Udakavana (q.v.) with Pindola Bharadvaja, in somewhat similar 
circumstances, did not, however, end so happily. Udena’s women had 

1 The Dhammapadatthakatha (i. 161 ff.) : and their encounters with Udena, see 
contains a whole story-cycle of Udena under their respective names. 
from which these details, except where 2 Mentioned also in Vin.ii.291. The 


otherwise stated, are taken. For details incident took place after the Buddha’s 
of other persons mentioned in the article death. 
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given Pindola their robes, and when the king questioned Pindola as to 
the appropriateness of the gift, he remained silent. Udena threatened 
to have him bitten by red ants, but Pindola vanished through the air.” 
Later* we find him visiting Pindola again on friendly terms and re- 
ceiving information as to how young members of the Order succeeded 
in curbing their passions in spite of their youth. In this context Udena 
calls himself a follower of the Buddha. 

Udena had a son named Bodhi,’ among whose activities the building 
of a palace, called Kokanada, is specially recorded. It is clear from 
the incident of the presentation of robes to Ananda, referred to above, 
as well as by a definite statement to that effect contained in the Peta- 
vatthu Commentary,’ that Udena survived the Buddha; but whether his 
son Bodhi succeeded him or not is not known. 

Among Udena’s possessions mention is made of his bow, requiring one 
thousand men to string it,’ and of his elephant Bhaddavatika.® 

Udena is sometimes referred to as Vamsaraja (king of the Vamsas),° 
the Vamsas or the Vacchas being the inhabitants of Kosambi. In the 
Udana Commentary” he is called Vajjiraja. The Mclinda-patha™ tells 
a story of a woman called Gopala-mata, who became a queen of Udena. 
She was the daughter of peasant-folk, and, being poor, she sold her hair 
for eight pennies, with which she gave a meal to Maha Kaceana and his 
seven companions. That very day she became Udena’s queen. 

8 SnA. ii. 514-5; SA. iii. 27; in a previ- 7 DhA. i. 216. 


ous birth too, as Mandavya, Udena had 8 J. iv. 384. 
been guilty of abusing holy men (see ? E.g., J. iv. 375; the Doy. (e.g., 528) 


the Matanga Jataka, J. iv. 375 ff.). calls him Vatsaraja. 
48. iv. 110f. 10 p. 382. 
5 J. iii. 157. 11 p, 291. 
ê p. 140. 


2. Udena.—A thera. He once stayed, after the Buddha’s death, in 
the Khemiyambavana near Benares. There the brahmin Ghotamukha 
visited him. Their conversation is recorded in the Ghotamukha Sutta 
(q.v.). At the end of Udena’s sermon, the brahmin offered to share 
with him the daily allowance he received from the Ahga king. This 
offer was refused, and at Udena’s suggestion Ghotamukha built an 
assembly-hall for monks at Pataliputta; this assembly-hall was named 
after him.’ 


See also Udena (9). 
1M. ii. 157 ff. 


3. Udena.—An upasaka of Kosala. He built a vihara for the Order, 
and he invited monks for its dedication, which took place during the 
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Vassa. It being against the rules to go on a journey before the Vassa, 
the monks asked him to postpone the dedication. This annoyed him. 
When the matter was referred to the Buddha, he altered the rule so that 
a journey lasting not more than seven days could be undertaken during 


the Vassa.* 
1 Vin. i. 139. 


4. Udena Thera.—The personal attendant of Sumana Buddha. 
1 Bu. v.24; J.i. 34. 


5. Udena.—A king. He joined the Order under Kondafifia Buddha, 
with ninety crores of followers, all of whom became arahants.* 


1 BuA. 111. 


6. Udena.—A yakkha. See Udena Cetiya. 


7. Udena.—A king, father of Siddhattha Buddha; also called 
Jayasena.’ 
1 Bu. xvii. 13. 2 BuA. 187. 


8. Udena.—A king, a former birth of Ukkhepakata-vaccha Thera,’ 
called in the A padéna,’ Ekatthambhika. 


1 ThagA.i. 148. 2 i. 56. 


9. Udena Thera.—An arahant, probably identical with Udena (2). 
During the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a hermit, with eighty- 
four thousand others, living in a hermitage near Paduma-pabbata in 
the Himālaya. Having heard the Buddha’s praises from a yakkha, 
he visited Padumuttara, offered him a lotus flower and spoke verses 
in praise of him.* 

1 Ap. ii. 362 ff. 


Udena Cetiya.—A shrine of pre-Buddhistic worship, to the east of 
Vesali. It is mentioned with other shrines at Vesali—Gotamaka, 
Sarandada, Sattamba, Capala and Bahuputta—all of which are described 
as beautiful spots.» Rhys Davids conjectures that these were probably 
trees or barrows.” The Dhammapada Commentary? describes the Udena 
and the Gotamaka shrines as “ rukkhacetiyas” to which men pay 
homage in order to have their wishes fulfilled. The Digha Commentary* 

1 D. ii. 102; S. v. 260; A. iv. 309; see | ° iii. 246. 
also D. iii. 9. 4 ii. 554; AA. ii. 784; UdA. 323. 


2 Dial. ii. 110, n. 1, but see Law: Geo- 
graphy of Karly Buddhism. 74 ff. 
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says that in the Buddha’s time a vihara had been erected on the spot 
where this shrine stood and that this vihara had previously been dedicated 
to the yakkha Udena. 


Udena Vatthu.—The story cycle of King Udena, in many respects the 
most interesting of all the stories of the Dhammapada Commentary. 
It consists of six stories of diverse origin and character, dealing with the 
fortunes of the king, his three queen-consorts and his treasurer. Only 
two of the stories are really concerned with Udena, the rest being 
introduced by familiar literary devices. Versions of each of the six 
stories occur in the writings of Buddhaghosa, indicating that they go 
back to a common source. Parallels to one or more stories are also to 
be found in the Divydvadana, the Kathdsaritsagara and other Sanskrit 
collections and in the Tibetan Kandjur? 


1 DhA. i. 161-231. parallels see Burlinghame, Bud. Legends, 
2 For an analysis ot the cycle and its | i., pp. 51 and 62 ff. 


Udda Jataka.—See Uddalaka Jataka. 
Uddaka.—See Uddaka-Ramaputta. 


Uddaka Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha. He states therein how 
Uddaka-Ramaputta, unjustifiably, claims to have mastered all learning 
and all ill, and explains what such learning and mastery really are.’ 


1S.v.83f. 


Uddaka-Ramaputta.—_One of the teachers under whom Gotama, 
after leaving the world and before he became the Buddha, received 
instruction.” Uddaka taught him the doctrine which had been realised 
and proclaimed by his father Rama, which was the attainment of the 
state of “ neither-consciousness-nor-unconsciousness ” (corresponding to 
the fourth Jhaéna). When Gotama had mastered this, Uddaka made 
him more than his own equal by setting him over the whole company of 
his disciples as their teacher. But Gotama, finding this doctrine un- 
satisfactory, abandoned it.” The Buddha evidently had a high regard 
for Uddaka-Ramaputta, for after the Enlightenment, when looking 
for someone to whom the Dhamma might be preached, and who was 
capable of realising its import at once, his thoughts turned to Uddaka, 
but Uddaka was already dead.® 

In the Vassakara Sutta of the Anguttara Nikadya* it is mentioned that 


1 J.i. 66, 81. | DOTEA 
2 M.i. 165 ff., 240 ff.; DhA. i. 70-1. | 4 ii. 180. 
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King Eleyya, together with his bodyguard, Yamaka, Moggalla and 
others, were followers of Ramaputta and that they held him in great 
esteem. In the Samyutta Nikdya’ the Buddha says that Uddaka 
claimed to be “ versed in lore and to have conquered everything, digging 
out the root of Ill,” though he had no justification for such a claim. 

Again, in the Pasadika Sutta,° the Buddha tells Cunda that when 
Uddaka said “ seeing, he seeth not,” he had in mind a man who saw 
the blade of a sharpened razor but not its edge—a low, pagan thing to 
speak about. 

In the Sanskrit books Uddaka-Ramaputta is called Udraka.’ 

5 iv. S3f. ? Mtu. ii. 119-20; Dvy. 392; Lal. 
§ D.iii. 126-7. | 306f. 

Uddalaka.—Son of the Bodhisatta (then chaplain of the king of 
Benares) and a slave-girl, whom he first met in the royal park. The boy 
was so called because he was conceived under an uddala-tree. When 
grown up he went to Takkasila and later became leader of a large company 
of ascetics. In the course of their travels he and his followers came to 
Benares, where they received great favours from the people. Attracted 
by his reputation, the king once visited him with the royal chaplain. 
On that occasion Uddalaka arranged that he and his followers should 
feign to be very holy men given up to various austerities. The chaplain, 
seeing through their dishonesty and discovering the identity of Udda- 
laka, persuaded him to leave his asceticism and become chaplain 


under him.’ 
1 J. iv. 298-304. 


Uddalaka Jataka (No. 487).—The story of Uddalaka given above. It 
was related in reference to a monk who led a deceitful life. The monk 
is identified with Uddalaka.* On the same occasion were preached the 
Makkata, Kuhaka and Setaketu Jatakas. 


1 J. iii, 232. The Jataka is depicted in the Bharhit Tope (see Cunningham, 
Plate XLVI). 


Uddaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth, thirty-one 
kappas ago, he saw a Pacceka Buddha Kakudha, near a river, and gave 


him an udddalaka flower.} 
1 Ap. i. 225. 


Uddalapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he gave 
an udddla flower to a Pacceka Buddha, Anatha, on the bank of the 


Ganges.’ 
1 Ap.i. 288. 
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Uddesavibhanga Sutta.—The Buddha utters the brief statement that 
a monk should always so guard his mind that it may not be externally 
diffused nor internally set. The monks repeat this statement to Maha 
Kaceana, who gives a detailed exposition thereof. When the Buddha 
is told of Kaccana’s explanation, he praises his erudition.’ 


1M. iii. 223 ff. 


Uddhakandaraka.—A vihara in South Ceylon, founded by Mahanaga, 
brother of Devanampiyatissa.* 


1 Mhv. xxii. 9. 


Uddhakurahgama,—A village and a fortification in the district of 
Alisira. It was captured by Parakkamabahu’s general, Mayageha.' 


1 Cy. lxx. 171. 
Uddha-ganga. —-See Ganga. 


1. Uddhagama.—A district (7?) in Ceylon. It contained the village of 
Vasabha, which was given to the Jetavana Vihara by Mahanaga.* 


1 Cv. xli. 97. 


2. Uddhagama,—A village in Rohana. The forces of Parakkama- 
bahu I. carried on a campaign there for three months.* 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 92. 


Uddhactlabhaya.—Nephew of Devanampiyatissa. He restored the 
Mahiyangana-thipa and made it thirty cubits high.* 


1 Mhv. i. 40. 


Uddhacea Sutta.—-Conceit, want of restraint and of diligence, should 
all be destroyed by calm (samatha), restraint and earnestness.* 


1 A. iii. 449. 


Uddhanadvara.—A village in Rohana. There the Adipida Vikkama- 
bahu gained a victory.” It was in the region called Atthasahassa, and 
Sirivallabha, who reigned over this district, made Uddhanadvara his 
capital. The village formed one of the centres of battle in the campaign 
of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxi. 16, 25. its identification see Cv. T'rs. i. 29, 
2 Cv. Ixxiv. 86, 113; lxxv. 182. For | n. 4. 
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Uddhambhagiya Sutta.—The Noble Eightfold Way should be cultivated 
in order to destroy the five “ upward ” fetters—lust of form and of the 
formless, conceit, excitement and nescience.' 


1S. v. 61f. 
Uddharattha.—See Paficuddharattha. 


Uddhavapi.—A village and a tank. The Maragiri Nigrodha (q.v.) was 


stationed there.? 
1 Cv, lxxii. 164, 174. 


Uddhumataka Sutta.—The idea of an inflated corpse, if developed, 
conduces to peace from bondage.” 


1 S, v. 1831. 


Unnama.—A Damila chief whom Dutthagāmani defeated in his cam- 
paign. He was a nephew of Tamba and his stronghold was also called 


Unnama.! 
1 Mhv. xxv. 14,15; MT. 474. 


Unnavalli.—A vihara to which Aggabodhi I. gave the village of Ratana. 
1 Cv. xlii.18. 


1. Upaka.—An Ajivaka whom the Buddha met on his way between 
Gaya and the Bodhi Tree, after he set out from Isipatana for the preach- 
ing of the First Sermon. Upaka questioned the Buddha on his attain- 
ments, and when the Buddha told him what he had accomplished he 
asked the Buddha if he were ** Anantajina.” When the Buddha acknow- 
ledged it, Upaka shook his head saying, “It may be so, friend,” and 
went along by another road.’ It is said’ that the Buddha walked all 
the way from the Bodhi Tree to Isipatana—instead of flying through 
the air, as is the custom of Buddhas—because he wished to meet Upaka. 

After this meeting Upaka went to the Vanhkahara country and there, 
having fallen desperately in love with Capa (q.v.), the daughter of a 
huntsman who looked after him, starved for seven days and in the end 
persuaded the huntsman to give her to him in marriage. For a living, 
Upaka hawked about the flesh brought by the huntsman. In due 
course Capa bore him a son, Subhadda. When the baby cried, Capa 
sang to him saying, “ Upaka’s son, ascetic’s son, game-dealer’s boy, 
don’t cry,” thus mocking her husband. In exasperation he told her of 

1 J.i.81; Vin.i. 8; M.i. 170-1; DhA. iv. 71-2. 2 DA. ii. 471. 
25 
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his friend Anantajina, but she did not stop teasing him. One day, in 
spite of her attempts to keep him, he left her and went to the Buddha 
at Savatthi. The Buddha, seeing him coming, gave orders that anyone 
asking for Anantajina should be brought to him. Having learnt from 
Upaka his story, the Buddha had him admitted to the Order. As a 
result of his meditation, Upaka became an anāgāmi and was reborn in 
the Avihā heaven.? The Samyutta Nikāya* records a visit paid to the 
Buddha by Upaka and six other beings born in Avihā. According to 
the Majjhima Commentary Upaka became an arahant as soon as he 
was born in Aviha. 

In the Thertgatha he is also called Kala® and his birth-place is given 
as Nala, a village near the Bodhi Tree, where he is said to have been 
living with his wife at the time he left her.” 

Later, Capa, too, left the world and became an arahant theri. 

The Divydvadana® calls Upaka Upagana. 

The enumeration of the Buddha’s virtues which was made to Upaka 
is not regarded as a real dhammadesand because it took place ‘before 
the preaching of the first sermon. It produced only a vasand-bhagiya 
result, not sekha- or ribaddha-bhagiya. 

The words of the Buddha’s speech to Upaka are often quoted.” 


3 ThigA. 220 ff.; MA.i.388f. Upaka’s | of affection used because of his dark 
story is also given in SnA.i. 258 ff., with | colour. 


several variations in detail. ? ThigA, 225. 
4 i. 35, 60. 8 p. 393. 
5 i. 389. 9 Uda. 54. 
6 v. 309. This may have been a term 10 E.g., Kvu. 289. 


2. Upaka Mandikaputta.—He once visited the Buddha at Gijjhakita 
and stated before him his view that whoever starts abusive talk of 
another, without being able to make good his case, is blameworthy. 
The Buddha agrees and says that Upaka himself has been guilty of this 
offence.” Upaka protests against being caught in a big noose of words, 
like a fish caught as soon as he pops up his head. The Buddha explains 
that it is necessary for him to teach with endless variations of words and 
similes. Upaka is pleased with the Buddha’s talk and reports the con- 
versation to Ajatasattu. The king shows his anger at the man’s pre- 
sumption in having remonstrated with the Buddha,”? and the Com- 
mentary adds that he had him seized by the neck and cast out. 

Buddhaghosa® says that Upaka went to visit the Buddha in order 
to find out whether the Buddha would blame him for being a supporter 

1 The Commentary (AA. ii. 554) ex- | 2 A.ii. 181f. 
plains that Upaka was a supporter of 8 AA. ii. 554-5. 

Devadatta. | 
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of Devadatta. According to others, he came to abuse the Buddha be- 
cause he had heard that the Buddha had consigned Devadatta to hell. 

He was apparently of low caste, and Ajaitasattu addresses him as 
* salt-worker’s boy ” (lonakdrakadaraka).4 


4 A.ii. 182. 


Upaka Sutta.—Records the visit paid to the Buddha by Upaka 
Mandakaputta (q.v.).’ 
1 A.ii. 181 f. 


Upakamsa.—Son of Mahakamsa, king of Asitafijana and brother of 
Kamsa. When Kamsa became king, Upakamsa was his viceroy. Upa- 
kamsa was killed by a dise thrown by Vasudeva, son of Devagabbha.? 


1 J. iv. 79-82. 


Upakaficana.—A brahmin, brother of the Bodhisatta Mahakaficana. 
Their story is related in the Bhisa Jataka (q.v.).1 


1 J. iv. 305 ff. 


1. Upakari.—A city of the Pafiedlas.t Here was the entrance to the 
tunnel through which King Vedeha escaped to Mithila, as related in 
the Maha Ummagga Jataka (q.v.). 


1 J. vi. 448, 450, 458, 459. 


2. Upakari.—A city where Sumedha Buddha preached to a large 


concourse of people.* 
1 BuA. 165. 


1. Upakala.—A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a list of Pacceka 


Buddhas.? 
1 M.iii.70; ApA.i. 107. 


2. Upakala.—A niraya, also the name of the tortures in the same 
wiraya.” 
1 J, vi. 248. 


Upacara.—See Apacara. 


1. Upakkilesa Sutta.—Preached at Pacinavamsadaya to Anuruddha, 
Nandiya and Kimbila. It was at the time of the quarrel of the Kosambi 
monks; the Buddha, in search of quietness, goes to Bālakaloņaka, 
preaches there to Bhagu and proceeds to Pācīinavamsadāya, where he 
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tells his cousins how they should develop meditation, getting rid of all 
obstacles. 


1 M.iii.152 ff. The verses of the sutta | cluded in the Dhammapada (vv. 328-30) 
are also found in the Vinaya version | and in the Khaggaviséna Sutta of the 
(i. 34 ff.). Some of the verses are in- | Sutta Nipata (vv. 11, 12). 


2. Upakkilesa Sutta.—Gold ore must be purified from all its dross 
before it can be used for making ornaments, etc.; similarly, the mind 
must be freed from its impurities—the five nivaranas—before it can be 
used for acquiring the higher knowledge.’ 


1 A. iii, 16-19. 


3. Upakkilesa Sutta.—Four things prevent the sun and the moon 
from shining with their full brilliance—clouds, mist, smoke and dust and 
Rahu. Similarly four things diminish the holiness of ascetics and 
recluses—intoxicants, sex, money and wrong livelihood.’ 





1 Avil, 53 £. 


Upaeala.—Son of Upacala and nephew of Sariputta and Khadiravaniya- 
Revata. He was ordained by Revata.* He is mentioned in the Anguttara 
Nikdya’ in a list of very eminent disciples, together with Cala, Kakkata, 
Kalimbha, Nikata and Katissaha, They lived in the Kūtāgārasālā in 
Vesali, but when the Licehavis went there to visit the Buddha, they 
moved to the Gosiigasalavana in search of quiet. 


1 Thag. v, 43; ThagA.i. 110. - v. 133. 


1. Upacālā.—Sister of Sāriputta (his other sisters being Cala, Sistipa- 
cãlā) and mother of Upacāla. When Sāriputta left the world to join 
the Order of monks, his three sisters followed his example and became 
nuns. Itis said that when Upacālā was taking her siesta in Andhavana, 
Māra tried to arouse in her sensual desires, but she vanquished him and 
became an arahant. Her conversation with Māra is recorded in the 
T herigatha.* 

1 vv. 189-95; ThigA. 165f. The Sam- | Upacala’s verses are put into Cala’s 
yuita (i. 133f.) mentions the temptation | mouth, Sisūpacālā’s are ascribed to 


of all three sisters by Mara and their | Upacala and Cala’s to Sistipacala. 
conquest of him. But in this account, 


2. Upacala.—The chief of the women disciples of Phussa Buddha.' 
See also Upasala. 
1 J.i.41; Bu. xix. 20. 
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3. Upacālā.—Chief of the women supporters of Sumana Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. v. 28. 


Upacala Sutta.—The story of Mara’s unsuccessful attempt to cause 
the theri Upaeala to sin.’ 
1 §.i. 133. 


Upajotiya.—One of the door-keepers summoned by Mandavya to turn 
Matanga out of his house.’ 
1 J. iv. 382. 


Upajjha Sutta.—A monk goes to his teacher and confesses to him the 
difficulty he experiences in living the celibate life profitably. The 
teacher takes him to the Buddha, who suggests to him a different way of 
conduct. The monk acts according to the Buddha’s advice and becomes 
an arahant. On being informed of this, the Buddha makes it a topic 


for a sermon.’ 
1 A, iii. 69-71. 


Upajjhaya.—A gatekeeper of Mandavya, summoned by him to drive 
out Matanga.’ 
1 J. iv. 382. 


Upajjhayavatta-bhanavara.—The thirtieth chapter of the first Khan- 
daka of the Mahavagga. 


1, Upatthina Sutta.—The Buddha asks Ananda if he considers that 
every kind of moral practice produces like results. Ananda says they 
do not, and proceeds to explain his point of view. The Buddha agrees 
with him, and when Ananda has gone away, tells the monks that though 
Ananda is yet a learner (sekha), it would not be easy to find his equal 
in insight.’ 

PAT 225. 


2. Upatthana Sutta.—Five qualities which make an invalid difficult 
for anyone to look after, and the absence of which makes him a good 
patient. 

1 A. iii. 143-4. 


3. Upatthāna Sutta.—On five qualities requisite for an attendant on 
the sick.’ 
1 A, iii, 144-5, 
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4. Upatthana Sutta.—Record of a conversation between a deva and 
a monk who dwelt in a forest tract in Kosala. During his siesta the monk 
would often fall asleep, and the deva, wishing his welfare and desiring 
to agitate him, draws near and asks him not to give himself up to 
somnolent habits. The monk replies to the effect that once a man has 
obtained insight by the suppression of desire and lust, there is no need 
to plague himself with unnecessary exertions." 

According to the Commentary,” the monk was an arahant. He had 
far to go to procure food, and when he came back, tired out, he would 
bathe and rest. 


18.i.197f. 2 SA. i. 232. 


Upatthāyaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he provided 
Siddhattha Buddha with a personal attendant (upatthāka). Fifty- 
seven kappas ago he was born as a king, named Balasena,’ 


1 Ap. i. 241. 


Upaddha Sutta.—Preached at the Sakyan township of Sakkara. 
Ananda mentions to the Buddha his view that half the holy life consists 
in friendship with the good. The Buddha says that it is not the half 
but the whole of the holy life, and proceeds to explain.* In the Kosala 
Samyutta? we find the Buddha relating this incident to Pasenadi. 


18, v.2. 2 S.i. 87. 


Upaddhadussadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha, he had been a labourer, and seeing a monk, named 
Sujata, looking for rags for a robe, he gave him half the garment he wore. 
As a result he became king of the gods thirty-three times and king 
of men seventy-seven times." 


1 Ap. ii. 436 f. 


Upatapassi Thera.— Author of the Vuttamala. He was incumbent of 
the Gatara Parivena and was the nephew of Sarasigamamila Mahasami.* 


1 P.L.C. 253 f. 


1. Upatissa.—The personal name of Sāriputta (q.v.). 


2. Upatissaąa.—Purohita to Vijaya, king of Ceylon. He founded a 
settlement at Upatissagama.' 


1 Mhv. vii. 44; Dpv. ix. 32, 36. 
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3. Upatissa I.—King of Ceylon. He reigned for forty-two years 
between a.c. 362 and 409. He was the eldest son of Buddhadasa, He 
was of very kindly disposition and lived a simple life, eating of the food 
served in the Mahapali alms-hall. It is said that once, when the roof 
of his palace started leaking at night, he lay all night in the wet, being 
loth to disturb any of the servants. During a period of drought and 
famine, he organised a religious festival, causing rain to fall. He built 
the Rajuppala, Gijjhakuta, Pokkharapasaya, Valahassa, Ambutthi and 
Gondigama tanks and the Khandaraja Vihara, besides hospitals and 
almshouses for women in travail, the blind and the sick. He was 
murdered by his queen-consort, who had an intrigue with his younger 
brother, Mahanama.? 


' For an account of Upatissa’s reign see Cv.i. 37, 179 ff. 


4. Upatissa II.—King of Ceylon. He was the husband of the sister 
of Moggallana I. and was his general. He killed Siva I. and became 
king, his reign lasting only one year and a half (a.c. 522-24). He had 
a son Kassapa, called Girikassapa by virtue of his prowess, and a daughter 
who married Silakala, Silakala became a rebel and seized Upatissa’s 
kingdom.’ Upatissa belonged to the Lambakanna clan, and in Sinhalese 
writings is called Liimani-upatissa.” 


1 For an account of Upatissa see Cv. xli.5f, 2 Cv. Trs.i. 52,n, 1. 


5. Upatissa.—Son of Silakala and brother of Dathapabhuti and 
Moggallana II. He was a good-looking young man and was his father’s 
favourite. He was killed by Dathapabhuti.* 


1 Cy. xli. 33 ff. 


6. Upatissa Thera,—Called Pasanadipavasi Upatissa. He appears to 
have written a Commentary on the Mahdvamsa, which the author of 
the Mahavamsa Ttka& used for his own work, sometimes criticising its 


comments.! 
1 See, e.g., MT. 47. 


7. Upatissa.—Thera of Tambapannidipa (Ceylon), perhaps to be 
identified with No. 6 above. He and his colleague, Phussadeva, are 
often mentioned as being expert exponents of the Vinaya. Upatissa 
had two pupils, Mahāpaduma and Māhāsumma, who became very famous 
as vinayadharä. Mahapaduma “read” through the Vinaya eighteen 
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times with his teacher, and Mahasumma nine times.’ Buddhaghosa 
evidently regarded with great respect the explanations of various Vinaya 
questions as given by Upatissa, for he often quotes him.” 


1 Sp.i. 263 f. 2 See, ¢.g., Sp. ii. 456; iii. 624, 714; iv. 890. 


8. Upatissa.—Sariputta’s father and chieftain of Nalaka or Upatissa- 
gama (q.v.). His proper name was Vanhganta (q.v.), Upatissa being, 
evidently, his clan name.’ 

1 SnA. i. 326. 


9. Upatissa Thera.—Author of the Pali Mahdbodhi-vamsa. He lived 
in Ceylon, probably in the tenth century.’ 


1 For details see P.L.C. 156 ff. 


10. Upatissa Thera.—He wrote a commentary on Kassapa’s And- 


gatavamsa.* 
1 Gv. p. 72. 


11. Upatissa.—A Pacceka Buddha, found in a nominal list. The 
name is also found in the Apadāna.? 


1 M.iii. 69. 2 i, 280; ii. 454. 


12. Upatissa Thera.—Sometimes called Arahā Upatissa, author of the 
Vimuttimagga.* He probably lived about the first century B.c. 


1 P.L.C. 86. 2 J.P.T.S. 1919, pp. 69 ff.; see also NidA. (P.T.S.); introd. vif. 


13. Upatissa Thera.—Author of the Saddhammappajjotika, the com- 
mentary on the Maha Niddesa, written at the request of Deva Thera.’ 

His residence was on the western side of the Maha Cetiya within the 
precincts of the Mahavihara in Anuradhapura, and it was built by a 
minister, Kittissena. 

Some MSS. give the author’s name as Upasena. For his age, see 
s.v. Saddhammappajjotika. 

1 NidA. ii. 108. 


Upatissa Sutta.— Preached by Sariputta. He tells the monks that there 
is nothing in the whole world, a change in which would cause him sorrow. 
Not even a change regarding the Buddha, he emphasises, in answer to 


a question by Ananda,’ 
1S, ii, 274f, 
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1. Upatissagama.—A brahmin village near Rajagaha. It was the 
birthplace of Sariputta.’ Its real name was Nalaka (q.v.), but it was 
called Upatissagama, evidently because its chieftains belonged to the 
Upatissa clan. It is probable that Sariputta’s father, who was head of 
the village (g@masamz), was also called Upatissa.” 


1 ThagA.ii.93; DhA.i. 73. 2 See SnA.i. 326. 


2. Upatissagama (sometimes called Upatissanagara).—The settle- 
ment founded by Vijaya’s chaplain, Upatissa, on the banks of the 
Gambhira-nadi, about seven miles to the north of Anuradhapura.’ It 
was the seat of government till Anuradhapura became the capital.’ 
Soon after Mahinda’s arrival in Ceylon many young men joined the Order, 
and among them there were five hundred from Upatissagama.® 


1 Mhv. vii. 44; Mhv. Trs. 58, n. 4; | 2 See, e.g., Mhv. viii.4; x. 48. 
Dpv. ix. 36; x. 5. 3 Tbid., xvii. 60. 


Upatissa.— One of the two chief women-disciples of Kondafifia Buddha.” 
1 Bu. iii. 31; J.i. 30. 


Upadduta Sutta.—Everything in the world is oppressed.? 
1S. iv. 29. 


Upadhi.—A Pacceka Buddha, whose name occurs in a list of names.? 
1 ApA.i. 107. 


Upananda.—A thera. He belonged to the Sakyan clan. Several 
incidents connected with him are mentioned in the Vinaya. Once he 
promised to spend the rainy season with Pasenadi Kosala, but on his 
way there he saw two lodgings where robes were plentiful and so kept 
Vassa in those lodgings instead. Pasenadi was greatly annoyed and 
when, in due course, the matter reached the ears of the Buddha, Upananda 
was rebuked and a set of rules was passed regarding promises made about 
the rainy season.” On another occasion Upananda spent the rainy 
season at Savatthi, but when the time came for the monks to gather 
together and divide the robes that had been given to them, he went 
from village to village, taking his share of the robes from everywhere. 
The Buddha sent for him and rebuked him in the presence of the Order, 
but the rebuke had evidently no effect, for we find him again spending 
the Vassa alone in two residences, with the idea of obtaining many 
robes. The Buddha, however, ordered that only one portion should be 


1 Vin. i. 153. 
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given to him.? His greediness was not confined to robes. Once he was 
invited to a meal by an official, a follower of the Ajivakas. He went 
late, and finding no room left for him, made a junior monk get up and 
give him his seat. There was a great uproar, but Upananda had his way.° 
Elsewhere he is accused of having appropriated two lodgings for himself 
at the same time, one at Savatthi and the other somewhere in the 
country. He was evidently unpopular among the monks, because on 
this occasion we find him spoken of as “a maker of strife, quarrelsome, 
a maker of disputes, given to idle talk, a raiser of legal questions.’”* 
Upananda was fond of money, for we find in the Vinaya’ a statement to 
the effect that “ on the occasion of the matter of Upananda the Sakyan, 
the Buddha distinctly laid down a precept by which gold and silver were 
forbidden.” Upananda had been given his meals regularly by a certain 
family. Once a dish of meat was prepared for him, but a little boy in 
the house started to cry for the meat, and it was giventohim. Upananda 
insisted that a kahdpana should be paid to him in lieu of the meat.’ 
Upananda was once asked to preach to those that came to Jetavana. 
Among the visitors was a banker, and when the banker expressed the 
desire to give something to Upananda to show his appreciation of the 
sermon, Upananda wished to have the robe that the man wore. The 
banker was embarrassed, and promised to go home at once and fetch 
him another robe, even better than the one he had on. But Upananda 
was adamant, till, in despair, the man gave him his robe and went 
away. Again, when Upananda heard that a certain man wished to 
offer him a robe, he went to the man and told him what kind of robe 
he wanted, and said he would accept no other.’ A story is also told of 
a Paribbajaka exchanging his own garment for one belonging to 
Upananda, which was of rich colour. Two other Paribbajakas told him 
that he had lost in the bargain, so he wished to cry off the deal, but Upa- 
nanda positively refused. He did not, however, always come off best 
ina bargain. Once he gave a robe to a colleague, on condition that the 
latter should join him in his tours. The condition was agreed to, but 
later, when the recipient monk heard that the Buddha was going on 
tour, he preferred to join the Buddha’s company. The robe was not 
returned to Upananda, who had to be reported to the Buddha for the 
violent language he used to the defaulter.’ Upananda is mentioned as 
quarrelling with the Chabbaggiya monks’® and, at another time, as 
going his alms-rounds with a colleague with whom he quarrelled when 


2 Vin. i. 300. * Ibid. , 215. 
3 Ibid., ii. 165. 8 Ibid., 240f. 
t Ibid., 168. 5 Ibid., 297. 9 Ibid., 2546. 


6€ Thid., iii. 236 f. 10 Thid., iv. 30. 
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the rounds were over, refusing to give him any of the food obtained. 
The unfortunate monk had to starve because it was then too late to go 
out begging again.” We are not told whether Upananda deliberately 
set out to have a quarrel in order that he might keep all the food himself ! 

Nor were all Upananda’s misdemeanours confined to greed for pos- 
sessions. We are told that once a complaint was made to the Buddha 
that Upananada had gone to the house of an acquaintance and had sat 
down in the bedroom of the woman of the house, talking to her. The 
husband ordered food to be brought to Upananda, and when that was 
done, asked him to leave. But the woman wished him to stay and he 
refused to go away.” On two other occasions he is mentioned as visiting 
the houses of his acquaintances and being found by the husbands, seated 
alone with their wives.” 

With most laymen, however, he was evidently popular. Mention is 
made of a meal where the donor kept all the other monks waiting for 
quite a long while, till Upananda should arrive, after his visits to various 
households.* And, again, of food being sent to the monastery with 
express instructions that the other monks should eat only after Upananda 
had done so.” 

Episodes regarding Upananda’s misdeeds are not confined to the 
Vinaya. In the Dabbhapuppha Jataka’® we are told that he was in the 
habit of preaching contentment to others. When they, touched by 
his preaching, cast away their good robes, etc., Upananda collected them 
for himself. Once he cheated two brethren of a costly blanket. When 
the matter was brought to the Buddha’s notice, this Jataka was related 
to show how in previous births, too, he had plundered other people’s 
goods. He had been a jackal called Mayavi, and had cheated two other 
jackals of a rohita-fish they had caught. Again, in the Samudda Jataka,”’ 
he is described as a great eater and drinker; he would not be satisfied 
even with cart-loads of provisions. The Jataka tells of how he once was 
born as a water-crow and tried to prevent the fish from drinking the 
sea-water lest he should not have enough for himself. Buddhaghosa 
calls him a lolajātika, held in contempt by his eighty thousand fellow 
Sakyans who joined the Order.** Elsewhere he is referred to as a well- 
known example of one who never practised what he preached and, 
therefore, did not benefit by his cleverness.”® 


11 Vin. iv. 92 f. 15 Tbid., 99. 
12 Thid., 94. 16 J, iti. 332 ff.; see also DhA. iii. 139 ff. 
13 Thid., 95-7; see also 121, 127 and 17 J.ii. 441 f. 

168, for other offences committed by 18 Sp. iii. 665. 

him. | 19 Hg, AA. i. 92; MA. i. 348; Vsm. 
14 [bid., 98. i, 81. 
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Upananda had under him two novices, Kandaka and Mahaka, who seem 
to have resembled their teacher in being undesirables. They were 
found guilty of an unnatural offence, and the Buddha ordered that no 
one should ordain them.” 


20 Vin.i.79. This order seems to have been rescinded later (see Vin. i. 83). 


2. Upananda,—A king of fifty-seven kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Tindukadayaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 201. 


3. Upananda.—Four Pacceka Buddhas, mentioned in the Isigili 
Sutta,’ 
1M. iii. 70. 


4. Upananda.—Commander-in-chief of the Magadha kingdom. He 
was present at the conversation, recorded in the Gopaka-Moggallana 
Sutta, between Ananda and Vassakara.' 


1M. iii. 18. 


Upananda-Sakyaputta-Thera-Vatthu.—A group of stories concerning 
the greediness and rapacity of Upananda Sakyaputta.’ 


1 DbA. iii. 139 ff.; cf. J. iii. 332 ff. 


Upanahi Sutta.—Preached in answer to the questions of Anuruddha. 
The five qualities, including grudging, which lead a woman to be reborn 
in purgatory.” 

1 §. iv. 241, 


1. Upanisaé Sutta.—On causal association.* 
1 S.ii.29f. 
2. Upanisā Sutta.—On how, to the wicked man, the possibilities of 


all high attainments are destroyed, not so to the man who is righteous.’ 


1 A. v. 313f. 


3. Upanisa Sutta.—The same as 2, but the Sutta is ascribed to Sari- 
putta.: 
1 A. v. 315f. 


Upanisinna Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Rādha Samyutta of 
the Samyutta Nikdya.’ 
1S, iii. 200 ff. 
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Upanita,—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the Isigili Sutta.' 
1M. iii. 70. 


Upanemi.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in nominal lists.’ 
1 M.iii. 70; ApA.i. 107. 


Upaneyya Sutta.—A deva visits the Buddha at Jetavana and utters 
a stanza in which he says that life is short, and one should accumulate 
merit in order to obtain bliss. The Buddha replies that all who fear 
death should aspire to the final peace.’ 
AS is 


Upamajfifia.—The family (gotta) to which Pokkharasati belonged. He 
was, therefore, called Opamafifia.? 
1M. ii. 200; MA. ii. 804. 


Upaya Sutta (wrongly called Upaya).—Attachment (upaya) is 
bondage, aloofness is freedom. With the abandonment of lust, lust’s 
foothold is cut off and, thereby, rebirth, etc., is destroyed.’ 

1S, iii. 53. 


Upayanti Sutta.—When the ocean rises with the tide, the rivers, 
their tributaries, the mountain lakes and tarns, all rise as a result. 
Likewise rising ignorance makes, in turn, becoming, birth and decay 
and death to rise and increase.’ 

1 S.ii. 118f. 


Uparama.—One of the two chiet women disciples of Paduma Buddha.? 
The Buddhavamsa, however, gives their names as Radha and Suradha. 


1 J.i. 36. 
Upariganga.—See Ganga. 


Uparittha.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ In a previous life, when Anuruddha 
was born as Annabhara, he offered alms to the Pacceka Buddha and made 
various wishes which were fulfilled in later births.” Uparittha had spent 
seven days in meditation on Gandhamädana, and when he appeared before 
Annabhara, the latter ran home to his wife, fetched the tood which bad 
been prepared for themselves and gave it to Uparittha. Uparittha 
ate the meal seated on Annabhara’s garment, which was spread on the 
ground for him.® 

1 M.iii.69; ApA.i. 106. | 8 AA. i. 105; Thag. 910; ThagA. ii. 


i 


2 DhA.i.113ʻć. 66. 
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Uparimandakamala.—A vihara (7) in Ceylon, the residence of Maha- 
rakkhita Thera (q.v.).’ 
1 J. vi. 30. 


Uparimandalaka-malaya.—A vihāra (?) in Ceylon, the residence of 
Mahasangharakkhita Thera.' 
. 1 J. iv. 490. 


Uparuci.—A king of thirty-eight kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Sucintita Thera.’ 
1 Ap.i. 184. 


1. Uparevata.—A samanera, son of Padumuttara Buddha. It was 
the sight of this novice which made Rahula, then born as the Naga- 
king Sankha, wish to become a Buddha’s son.* According to the 
Buddhavamsa,’ however, Padumuttara’s son was called Uttara. Upare- 
vata, though very young in years (tarunalalitadaraka), was possessed 
of great iddhi-powers and the Naga-king was greatly impressed by him.° 


1 SnA.i. 340; MA. ii. 722. 8 AA.i.142f. Here the naga king is 
2x1 21. called Pathavindhara. 


2. Uparevata.—Nephew of Sariputta. When Sariputta went to 
Nalaka on his last visit, in order to die there, Uparevata saw him outside 
the village, seated under a banyan tree. He was asked to announce 
Sariputta’s arrival to the latter’s mother, and to make preparations for 
accommodating Sariputta’s five hundred followers.’ 


1 DA. ii. 551; SA. iii. 176. 


Upavatta (Upavattana).—The sdla-grove of the Mallas of Kusinara, 
on the further side of the Hirafifiavati. This was the last resting-place 
of the Buddha on his last tour, and here he passed away, lying on a bed 
placed between two sala trees." Here Subhadda visited the Buddha in 
the earlier part of the last night of his life, was converted and gained 
admission into the Order, afterwards winning arahantship.? It was 
here, too, that the Buddha asked the monks if they had any doubts 
they wished to hear solved regarding the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, magga and patipadd, or any questions they wished to ask,’ 
and here he gave his last admonition to the monks.* Ananda tried to 
persuade him to die in a place of greater importance, and the Buddha, 


1 D.ii. 137 ff.; Dpv. xv. 70. 3 A.ii. 79. 
2 See also DhA. iii. 377. 4 S.i. 157; see also Ud. 37 f. 
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in order to disabuse his mind, preached to him the Maha Sudassana 
Sutta." 

Buddhaghosa says® that the road to the sāla-grove from the Hirañ- 
navati led from the further bank of the river, like the road from the 
Kadambanadi to the Thuparama in Anurddhapura which led through 
the Rajamatu-vihara. The row of sdla-trees stretched from south to 
east and then continued to the north (“like the chief street in Anura- 
dhapura ”). Hence the name Upavattana. The grove was to the south- 
west of Kusinara.’ 


5 D.ii. 169f. 8 DA.ii. 572 f. 7 UdA. 238. 


1. Upavāņa.—A thera. He belonged to a very rich brahmin family of 
Sāvatthi, and having seen the Buddha’s majesty at the dedication of 
Jetavana, he entered the Order and became an arahant with sixfold 
ania, For some time, before Ananda was appointed upatthaka, Upavāna 
waited on the Buddha. Once when the Buddha was attacked by 
cramp, Upavana, with the help of his lay-friend Devahita, obtained 
hot water and suitable medicines, with which the ailment was healed; the 
Buddha, thereupon, expressed his gratitude.’ 

When the Buddha lay on his death-bed at Kusinara, Upavana was 
by his side fanning him; the Buddha, seeing that he obstructed the vision 
of the devas who had come to pay their last homage to the Teacher, 
asked Upavana to move away.” 

Two occasions are mentioned on which Upavana consulted the Buddha 
on matters of doctrine, once regarding the arising of suffering’ and once 
on the immediate and practical use of the Dhamma (sanditthikadhamma).* 
There is also recorded a visit of Upavana to Sariputta when they were 
both staying in the Ghositarama at Kosambi. Sdariputta asks him about 
the bojjhangas as being conducive to a happy life and Upavana explains.’ 
On another occasion Upavana is the enquirer, and he asks Sariputta 
about the “ end-maker ” (antakara); Sariputta explains that the “ end- 
maker ” is the one who knows and sees things as they really are.° 

When an unpleasant interview took place between Sariputta and 
Laludayi (¢.v.) and no one was found to support Sariputta, the matter 
is reported to the Buddha, who declares that Ananda should have taken 
Sariputta’s side. Soon afterwards Ananda seeks Upavana and tells him 
that he was too timid to interfere, and if the Buddha referred to the 


29) 


1 ThagA. i. 308 ff.; this ailment does | 2 D.ii. 138f. 
notseemto be mentionedin Milinda 134 f. 3 S. ii. 41-2, 
where several others are given. This 4 Ibid., iv. 4l. 
incident is given at greater length in | 5 Ibid., v. 76. 


S.i. 174 f.; see also DhA. iv. 232 £. | 6 A.ii. 103. 
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matter again, would Upavana undertake to answer? In the evening 
the Buddha engages Upavana in conversation and asks him to explain 
the five qualities which make a monk esteemed and loved by his col- 
leagues. At the end of the discourse the Buddha applauds Upavana.’ 

In Padumuttara’s time Upavana had been a poor man. Seeing people 
making great offerings at the Buddha’s Thiipa, he was much touched, 
and having washed his upper garment, he hung it as a flag over the 
Thūpa. A yakkha named Abhisammataka, who was the guardian of 
the cetiya, took the flag three times round the cetiya, he himself remaining 
invisible. 

A monk whom the man consulted after this miracle foretold that for 
thirty thousand kappas he would be in the deva-worlds and that he 
would be deva-king eighty times. One thousand times he was Cakka- 
vatti. In his last life his wealth was eighty crores. When he was 
Cakkavattt, his banner was held aloft, three leagues in height.® 


7 Av iii, 195. 8 Ap.i. 70 ff. 


2. Upavana.—Son of Anomadassi Buddha." 


1 Bu. viii. 19. 


l. Upavana Sutta.—The conversation referred to above, between 
Upavana and Sariputta, on the antakara.* 


1 A.ii. 168 f. 


2. Upavana Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Upavana the arising of 
sorrow (dukkha-samu ppada).* 
1S. ii. 41 f. 


3. Upavana Sutta.—The Buddha explains, in answer to a question 
of Upavana, how the Dhamma is immediate in its results (sanditthika).’ 


1 S.iv. 41f. 


4. Upavana Sutta.—The conveisation referred to above, between 
Sariputta and Upavana, where the latter explains how the bojjhangas 


conduce to a happy life.’ 
1S.v. 76f. 


Upavala.—See Uvala. 


1. Upasanta.—One of the two chief disciples of Atthadassi Buddha.’ 
He was the son of the chaplain of Sucandaka and the friend of Santa. 


1 Bu. xv.19; J.i. 39. 
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Santa and Upasanta visited the Buddha and for seven days entertained 
the Buddha and his monks. The two entered the Order with ninety- 
eight thousand followers.’ 

2 Bud. 179f. 


2. Upasanta.—A Pacceka Buddha to whom the thera Vaijjita, in a 
previous birth thirty-one kappas ago, gave a campaka-flower.’ 


1 ThagA.i. 336; Ap.i. 288. 


3. Upasanta (Upasantaka, Upasafifiaka)——The body-servant of 
Vessabhi Buddha.’ He was the king of Narivahana city and was con- 
verted by the Buddha, taking over with him a large following.’ 


1D. ii.6; Bu. xxii.23; J.i. 42. 2 Bud. 206. 


Upasama Sutta.—The Buddha explains to a monk, in answer to a 
question, how one may become perfect in the indriyas." © 


1S. v.202. For the title see KS. v. 178, n. 3. 


Upasama Theri.—She was born in a Sakyan family in Kapilavatthu 
and became a lady of the Bodhisatta’s court. Later, in the company 
of Pajapati Gotami, she renounced the world and entered the Order. 
One day, while she was meditating, the Buddha sent forth a ray of glory 
and admonished her. She, thereupon, developed insight and became 


an arahant.? 
1 Thig. v. 10; ThigA. 12 f. 


Upasampada Vagga.—The sixteenth chapter of the Paficaka Nipata 
of the Angutiara Nikaya. The suttas of this chapter deal with the 
qualities requisite for a monk who wishes to receive the upasampada, 
to give nissaya, to institute a novice, to become an official in the 


Order, etc.’ 
1 A. iii. 271-8. 


Upasampada Sutta.—On the qualities which a monk should possess 
in order to admit others to the Order. 


1 A. v. 72. 


Upasagara.—Son of Mahasagra, who was the king of Uttaramadhura, 
Upasagara’s elder brother was Sagara, and when their father died, 
Upasagara became his brother’s viceroy. Having been suspected of 
an intrigue in the king’s zenana, he fled to the court of Upakamsa in 

26 
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Asitafijano. There he fell in love with Devagabbha, and when she was 
with child he married her and they lived in Govaddhamana, Their children 
were the notorious Andhakavenhu-dasaputta. 


Upasala,— Younger brother of Paduma Buddha and, later, one of his 
two chief disciples.* 


1 Bu. ix. 21; BuA. 147; J.i. 36. 


Upasala.— According to the Buddhavamsa Commentary,’ Sali and 
Upasala were the two chief women disciples of Phussa Buddha. The 
Buddhavamsa,’ however, calls them Cala and Upacala. 


1 194, 2 xix, 20. 


Upasalha.—A wealthy brahmin of R&ajagaha. He lived near the 
monastery, but was an unbeliever and had nothing to do with the Buddha 
or his monks. He had a wise and intelligent son. When Upasalha was 
old, he told his son that, after death, he wished to be burnt in a cemetery 
unpolluted by any outcast. Being asked by the son to point out such 
a spot, he took him to Gijjhakitta and shewed him a place. As they 
were descending the hill, the Buddha, perceiving their upanissaya, 
waited for them at the foot, and when they met he asked where they had 
been. Having heard their story, he related the Upasalha Jataka, 
shewing that in the past, too, Upasalha had been fastidious about ceme- 
teries. At the conclusion of the discourse, both father and son were’ 
established in the First Fruit of the Path. 


1 J. ii. 54 ff. 


Upasalha Jataka (No. 166).—Preached to Upasāļha. The story of 
the past is that of a brahmin Upasalhaka (identified with Upasalha). 
He instructed his son that after death he should be burnt in a cemetery 
unpolluted by the presence of outcasts. While descending Gijjhakita, 
having ascended the mountain in order to find such a spot, they met 
the Bodhisatta, who was a holy ascetic, possessed of various attainments 
and mystic powers. When the Bodhisatta had heard their story, he 
revealed to them that on that very same spot Upasalha had been burnt 
fourteen thousand times, and preached to them the way of deathlessness.” 

The Upasalhaka Jataka was preached by the Buddha to the novice 
Vanavasi-Tissa when the Buddha visited him in his forest solitude.’ 


1 J. ii. 54 ff. 2 DhA. ii. 99. 
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I. Upasiri.—One of the palaces occupied by Anomadassi Buddha in 


his last lay-life.’ 
Bu. viii. 18. 


2. Upasiri.—A palace similarly occupied by Sujata Buddha.’ 


1 Bu, xiii. 21. 


Upasidari.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the Isigili Sutta.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 


Upasiva.—One of the disciples of Bavari.’ The questions he asked 
the Buddha, when he visited him in the company of his colleagues, 
are recorded in the Upasiva-manava-puccha.” Upasiva joined the 
Order and became an arahant. According to the Apaddana,’ in the time 
of Padumuttara he had been an ascetic in a mountain named Anoma, 
near Himava. Once the Buddha visited his hermitage and the ascetic 
spread a seat for him with grass and flowers and gave him fruit to eat. 
He also gave the Buddha a quantity of fragrant aloe-wood. Asa result, 
he was born in heaven for thirty thousand kappas and was seventy-one 
times king of the devas. The Apaddana-account makes no mention of 
Bavari. 

1 Sn. v. 1007. 2 Ibid., vv. 1069-76. 3 ji. 345 ff. 


Upasiva-māņava-pucchā.—The sixth sutta of the Parāyanavagga. It 
contains the questions asked of the Buddha by Upasiva and the answers 
thereto." One of Upasiva’s questions was as to how the floods (ogha) 
may be crossed. We are told that he was an dkificatifidyatanalabhi.” 


1 Sn. vv. 1069-76. * SnA. ii. 593 f.; see also Culla-Niddesa, p. 101. 


Upasumbha.—An image of the Buddha placed in the Bahumangala- 
cetiya at Anuradhapura. King Dhatusena had a diadem of rays made 


for the statue.’ 
1 Ov, xxxviii. 66. 


Upasena.—One of the chief women supporters of Tissa Buddha.? 


1 Bu. xviii.23. 


Upaseni.— Daughter of Vasavatti, king of Pupphavati and sister of 
Candakumara. She narrowly escaped death when the king, on the 
advice of his chaplain, wished to offer human sacrifices. The story is 
told in the Kandahala Jataka.* 

1 J. vi. 134. 
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1. Upasena Thera.—Maternal uncle of Vijitasena Thera and brother 
of Sena. He was an elephant-trainer, and having heard the Buddha 
preach, he entered the Order and, in due course, became an arahant. 
He ordained Vijitasena.* According to the Mahdavastu,’ Sariputta 
was converted to Buddhism not by Assaji, as recorded in the Pitakas, 
but by an Elder named Upasena, who is, perhaps, to be identified with 
the Upasena. The Mahdvastu also mentions? an Upasena who was 
nephew to the Tebhatika Jatilas. When the Tebhatikas accepted the 
Buddha as their teacher, they cast the garments, etc., which they had 
used as ascetics, into the Nerafijara, on the banks of which was Upasena’s 
hermitage. When Upasena saw the robes, etc., he knew that something 
must have happened to his uncles. He went at once to see them and, 
having heard the good tidings of their new-found bliss became a monk 
himself. It is not stated whether this Upasena is identical with the 
Hilder of the same name mentioned above as the teacher of Sariputta. 


1 ThagA. i. 424. 2 iji. 60 ff. 3 Ibid., 431f. 


2. Upasena Vaùgantaputta.—He was born in Nālaka as the son of 
Rupasari, the brahminee, his father being Vanganta. He was the younger 
brother of Sariputta." When he came of age, he learnt the three Vedas, 
and, having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order. When his 
ordination was but one year old, he ordained another bhikkhu, to 
increase the number of holy ones, and went with him to wait upon the 
Buddha. The Buddha roundly rebuked him for this hasty procedure,” 
and Upasena, wishing to earn the Master’s praise on account of the very 
cause of this rebuke, practised insight and became an arahant. There- 
alter he adopted various dhutangas and persuaded others to do likewise. 
In a short time he had a large retinue, each member of which was charm- 
ing in his way, and the Buddha declared Upasena to be the best of those 
who were altogether charming (samantapasadikanam).* Buddhaghosa 
says’ that Upasena was famed as a very clever preacher (pathavighuttha- 
dhammakathika), and many joined him because of his eloquence. He 
visited the Buddha when the Buddha had enjoined on himself a period 
of solitude for a fortnight; the monks had agreed that anyone who went 
to see the Buddha would be guilty of a pacittcya offence, but the Buddha, 
desiring to talk to him, asked one of Upasena’s followers if he liked 

1 UdA. 266; DhA. ii. 188. conditions imposed on them; for aslightly 

2 Vin. i. 59; Sp.i. 194; J. ii. 449. different version see Vin. iii. 230 ff.; it is 

3 A.i. 24. said there that after Upasena’s visit, the 

4 AA.i. 152; also Mil. 360, where more | Buddha allowed monks who practised 


details are given of how Upasena ad- | dhutangas, to visit him even during his 
mitted monks into the Order and of the ! periodsof retreat. See also Sp. iii. 685 f. 


e 
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rag-robes. “ No, Sir, but I wear them out of regard for my teacher,” 
was the reply. 

In the Theragatha’ are found several verses ascribed to Upasena as 
having been spoken by him in answer to a question by his saddhivi- 
harika, regarding what was to be done during the dissensions of the 
Kosambi monks. The Milinda-pafitha® contains several other verses 
attributed to Upasena similar in their trend of ideas and admonitions. 
The Udana states’ that once when he was taking his siesta he reviewed 
the happiness he enjoyed and the glories of the life he led under the 
guidance of the Buddha. The Buddha, noticing this, proclaimed his 
approval. 

One day, while Upasena was sitting after his meal in the shadow of 
the Sappasondika-pabbhara, fanned by the gentle breeze, mending his 
outer robe, two young snakes were sporting in the tendrils overhanging 
the cave. One fell on his shoulder and bit him, and the venom spread 
rapidly throughout his body; he called to Sariputta and other monks 
who were near, and requested that he might be taken outside on a couch, 
there to die. This was done, and his body “ was scattered there and then 
like a handful of chaff.’’ 

Upasena had been, in Padumuttara’s day, a householder of Hamsavati. 
One day he heard the Buddha declare one of his monks to be the best 
of those who were altogether charming, and wished for a similar declara- 
tion regarding himself by some future Buddha. Towards this end he 
did many deeds of piety.” The Apadaéna” mentions that he gave a 
meal to Padumuttara and eight monks, and at the meal placed over the 
Buddha’s head a parasol made of kanikdra-flowers. As a result, he 
was thirty times king of the devas and twenty-one times cakkavatti. 

Upasena is given, together with Yasa Kakandakaputta, as an example 
of one who observed the Vinaya precepts thoroughly, without imposing 
any new rules or agreements.” 

5 vv. 577-86; the first verse is quoted in ® ThagA.i. 525. 
the Milinda (371) and also the fifth (395). 10 41.62. The verses quoted from the 

8 pp. 393, 394. Apadana in the ThagA. are slightly 


| 

i 
7 p. 45f.; UdA. 266 f. | different. 
8 §,iv. 40f.; SA. iii. 10. | 11 DA. ii. 525. 


3. Upasena Thera.—Mentioned in the Gandhavamsa’ as the author of 
the Saddhammappajjotikd, the commentary on the Maha Niddesa. 


But see Upatissa (13). 
1 61, 66; also Svd. 1197. 


4, Upasena.—Son of Sujata Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xiii, 22. 
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Upasena Sutta.-—Records the incident of the death of Upasena Vanhgan- 
taputta from a snake-bite. Summoned by him, Sariputta looked at him 
and said that he noticed no change at all in Upasena, either in his body 
or in his faculties. Upasena answered that that was because he had 
long before quelled all lurking tendencies of ‘‘ F’’ and “ mine.” 

18. iv. 40f. 


Upasona.—One of the two chief women disciples of Sumana Buddha.* 
1 Bu. v.27; J.i. 24. 


Upassattha Sutta.—Kverything is oppressed: eye, ear, etc.* 
1 S.iv. 29. 


Upassaya Sutta.—Ananda, with great difficulty, persuades Maha 
Kassapa to accompany him to a settlement of nuns. Maha Kassapa 
goes and preaches to them, but Thulla-Tissa, not being pleased with the 
sermon, upbraids Maha Kassapa for what she calls his impertinence 
in preaching when Ananda is present. ‘‘ How does the needle-pedlar 
deem he could sell a needle to the needle-maker ?”’ Kassapa is upset, and 
Ananda asks for forgiveness in the nun’s name, for women, he says, 
are foolish, and one must be indulgent to them. Kassapa reminds 
the audience that it was he himself and not Ananda who was declared 
by the Buddha to be the Buddha’s equal in the attainment of the 


7 = 1 
jhänas. 1 9. ii, 214. 


Upassayadayaka-vimana,—The abode of a pious man who was born in 
Tavatimsa as a result of having given a night’s shelter to a holy monk. 
The vimana was of gold and was twelve yojanas in height.* 

1 Vv. 64; VvA. 291 f. 


Upassuti Sutta.—Once when the Buddha was staying in the Gifjakava- 
satha in Natika, he meditated in solitude and uttered a teaching setting 
forth how, from the objects and the senses, arise consciousness and con- 
tact and, ultimately, the whole body of Ill. A certain monk overheard 
this, and when the Buddha saw him, he asked the monk to learn the 
discourse by heart and bear it in mind, because it would lead to the 


. : 1 
righteous life. 1 Siv. 90f. 


Upagatabhasaniya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi 
Buddha he was a Rakkhasa in a lake in Himavaé. Once the Buddha 
visited this sprite who paid homage to him.’ 

1 Ap. i. 233. 
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1. Upadana Sutta.—Enjoyment brings about craving, grasping, be- 
coming, birth, etc., and, in turn, the whole mass of III. 


It is like a fire with many loads of faggots, constantly supplied with 
fuel. 


1§8.ii. 84£. 
2. Upaddana Sutta.—On grasping and the things that make for it.* 
1 §. iii. 167. 


3. Upadana Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the things that make for 
grasping and the fetters arising therefrom.’ 


1 S. iv. 89. 


4. Upādāna Sutta.—On grasping and the things that encourage it.* 
1S. iv. 108. 


5. Upadana Sutta.—Jambukhadaka asks Sariputta what grasping is. 
Sariputta says there are four kinds: grasping after sensuality, opinion, 
rule and ritual and theory of self.’ 


1 §, iv. 258. 


Upadana-parivatta Sutta.—On the five khandhas as grasping and the 
series of four truths in regard to each khandha—+z.e., the khandha itself, 
its arising, its cessation and the way thereto. He who fully under- 
stands these is fully liberated. 


1S. iii. 58 ff. 


Upadana-paritassana Sutta.—Two discourses on how grasping and 
worry arise and how they can be got rid of.’ 


1 §. iii, 15-18. 


Upadaya Sutta.—Personal weal and woe are dependent on the eye, 
ear, etc. But these are impermanent, woeful, of a nature to change. 
Therefore should one not lust for them.’ 


1 S.iv. 85f. 


Upadiyamana Sutta.—When asked by a certain monk to give a topic 
for reflection, the Buddha tells him that if a man clings, he is Mara’s 
bondsman. If he cling not, he is free. The Buddha asks the monk what 
he understands by this and is pleased with the explanation. The monk 
meditates on this and becomes an arahant.’ 


1S, iii. 73 f. 
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Upaya Sutta.—See Upaya Sutta. 


1. Upali Thera.—One of the most eminent of the Buddha’s immediate 
disciples. He belonged to a barber’s family in Kapilavatthu and entered 
the service of the Sakyan princes. When Anuruddha and his cousins 
left the world and sought ordination from the Buddha at Anupiya 
Grove, Upali accompanied them. They gave him all their valuable 
ornaments, but, on further consideration, he refused to accept them and 
wished to become a monk with them. The reason given for his refusal 
is that he knew the Sakyans were hot-headed, and feared that the kins- 
men of the princes might suspect him of having murdered the young 
men for the sake of their belongings. 

At the request of the Sakyan youths, the Buddha ordained Upali 
before them all, so that their pride might be humbled.* Upaili’s upajijhaya 
was Kappitaka.2”. When Upali went to the Buddha for an exercise for 
meditation, he asked that he might be allowed to dwell in the forest. 
But the Buddha would not agree, for if Upali went into the forest he 
would learn only meditation, while, if he remained amongst men, he 
would have knowledge both of meditation and of the word of the 
Dhamma. Upali accepted the Buddha's advice and, practising insight, 
in due course won arahantship. The Buddha himself taught Upali the 
whole of the Vinaya Pitaka.’ 

In the assembly of the Sañgha, the Buddha declared him to be the most 
proficient of those who were learned in the Vinaya (vinayadharānam).* 
He is often spoken of as having reached the pinnacle of the Vinaya, 
or as being its chief repository (V inayeagganikkhitto),* and three particu- 
lar cases—those of Ajjuka,f the Bhārukacchaka monk’ and Kumāraą- 
Kassapa’—are frequently mentioned in this connection as instances 
where Upali’s decisions on Vinaya rules earned the special commendation 
of the Buddh. In the Rajagaha Council, Upali took a leading part, 
deciding all the questions relative to the Vinaya, in the same way as 
Ananda decided questions regarding the Dhamma.’ 

In accordance with this tradition, ascribing to UpAli especial authority 
regarding the rules of the Order, various instances are given of Upāli 

* Vin. ii. 182; DhA.i. 116f.; see also | the Buddha is mentioned as speaking 
Bu. i.61; but see BuA. 44; the Tibetan | Upali’s praises. 
sources give a slightly different version 5 E.g., Dpv. iv. 8, 5; v. 7, 9. 


(see Rockhill, op. cit., pp. 55-6); accord- 6 Vin. iii. 66 f. 
ing to the Mahdvastu (iii. 179), Upāli 7 Ibid.,39. 


was the Buddha’s barber, too. 8 AA. i. 158; MA. i. 336; J. i. 148; 
2 Vin. iv. 308. DhA. iii, 145, 
3 ThagA.i. 360f£., 370; AA.i. 172. ® Vin. ii. 286f.; DA. i, 11£.; Mhv. iii. 


4 A.i. 24; see also Vin. iv. 142, where | 30. 
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questioning the Buddha about the Vinaya regulations. Thus we find 
him consulting the Buddha as to the legality or otherwise of a complete 
congregation performing, in the absence of an accused monk, an act at 
which his presence is required.” Again, he wishes to know if, in a 
matter which has caused altercations and schisms among members 
of the Order, the Sangha declares re-establishment of concord without 
thorough investigation, could such a declaration be lawful ?** When 
a monk intends to take upon himself the conduct of any matter that 
has to be decided, under what conditions should he do so? What 
qualities should a monk possess in himself before he takes upon himself 
to warn others?” In what case can there be an interruption of the 
probationary period of a monk who has been placed on probation 2° 

A whole list of questions asked by Upali and answers given by the 
Buddha on matters pertaining to the Vinaya rules is found in the 
chapter called U péli-Paicaka in the Parwvara.™ 

It is not possible to determine which of these and other questions 
were actually asked by Upali, and which were ascribed to him on account 
of his traditional reputation. 

It is said that even in the Buddha’s lifetime monks considered it a 
great privilege to learn the Vinaya under Upali. The monks seem to 
have regarded Upili as their particular friend, to whom they could go 
in their difficulties. Thus, when certain monks had been deprived by 
thieves of their clothes, it is Upali’s protection that they seek.** 

The canon contains but few records of any discourses connected with 
Upāli, apart from his questions on the Vinaya. In the Anguttara 
Nikāya™” he is mentioned as asking the Buddha for a brief sermon, 
the Buddha telling him that if there were anything that did not con- 
duce to revulsion and detachment, Upali could be sure that such things 
did not form part of the Buddha’s teaching. There is a record of another 
sermon” which the Buddha is stated to have preached when Upali 
expressed the desire to retire into the solitude of the forest. The Buddha 
tells him that forest-life is not for the man who has not mastered his 
mind or attained to tranquillity. 

For other sermons see s.v. Upali Sutta and Ubbahika Sutta. 


Three verses are ascribed to Upali in the Theragāthā™ where he ad- 


10 Vin. i, 825f. 16 Vin. iii. 212; see also the story of 
11 Tbid.,i. 358 f. Ramaniyavihari (ThagA.i. 116). 

12 [bid., ii. 248 ff. Ww Aviv. 143f, 

13 Ibid., ii. 33 f. 18 A, v.201 ff. 


14 bid., v. 180-206; see also the 19 vy. 249-51; but see Gotama the 
Upilivagga of the Anguttara Nikdya | Man, p. 215; another verse ascribed to 
(v. 70 ff.). Upali, but so far not traced elsewhere, 

18 E.g., Vin. iv. 142; Sp. iv. 876. is found in the Milinda (p. 108). 
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monishes the brethren to seek noble friends of unfaltering character, 
to learn the monks’ code of discipline and to dwell in solitude. 

In the time of Padumuttara, Upali was a very rich brahmin named 
Sujata, When the Buddha came to his father’s city in order to preach 
to him the Dhamma, Sujata saw him, and in the assembly he noticed 
an ascetic named Sunanda, holding over the Buddha for seven days a 
canopy of flowers. The Buddha declared that Sunanda would, in the 
time of Gotama Buddha, become famous as the Elder Punna Mantani- 
putta. Sujata, too, wished to see the future Buddha Gotama, and having 
heard Padumuttara praise the monk Pātika as chief of the Vinayadharas, 
he wished to hear, regarding himself, a similar declaration from Gotama. 
With this end in view he did many deeds of merit. chief of which was 
the erection of a monastery named Sobhana, for the Buddha and his 
monks, at an expense of one hundred thousand. 

As a result he was born in heaven for thirty thousand kappas and 
was one thousand times king of the devas. One thousand times, too, 
he was cakkavatti. 

Two kappas ago there was a Khattiya named Añjasa, and Upāli was 
born as his son Sunanda. One day he went to the park riding an elephant 
named Sirika, and met, on the way, the Pacceka Buddha Devala, whom 
he insulted in various ways. Sunanda was, thereupon, seized with a 
sensation of great heat in his body, and it was not till he went with a large 
following to the Pacceka Buddha and asked his pardon that the sensa- 
tion left him. It is said that if the Buddha had not forgiven him, the 
whole country would have been destroyed. This insult paid to the 
Pacceka Buddha was the cause of Upāli having been born as a barber 
in his last birth.”° 

Buddhaghosa” says that while the Buddha was yet alive Upili 
drew up certain instructions according to which future Vinayadharas 
should interpret Vinaya rules, and that, in conjunction with others, 
he compiled explanatory notes on matters connected with the Vinaya. 

In direct pupillary succession to Upali as head of the Vinayadharas 
was Dasaka, whom Upali had first met at the Valikarama, where Upali 
was staying.” Upali taught him the whole of the Vinaya. 

Upali’s death was in the sixth year of Udayibhadda’s reign.” 


20 Ap.i. 37 ff. 22 Mhv. v. 107. 
21 Sp. 1. 272, 283. 23 Dpv. v. 7 ff. 


2. Upalii—A lad of Rajagaha. His parents, wishing him to live a 
life of ease, did not have him instructed in any of the usual means of 
livelihood, lest he should be inecnvenienced while learning them. After 
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much consideration, they decided to have him ordained. He joined 
the Order with sixteen other companions equally young, and it is said 
that they rose at dawn and started shouting for food. This was the 
reason for the rule that no one under twenty years of age should receive 
the upasampada ordination.’ 

1 Vin.i.77f. 


3. Upāli Thera.—The Apadāna* contains the story of a thera named 
Upali, who is to be distinguished from the eminent disciple of that name, 
though the A padana verses obviously point to a confusion of the legends 
of the two. The Apadadna Commentary distinguishes this monk as 
** Bhagineyya Upali,”’ and states that he was a nephew of the Venerable 
Upali. He was born in Kapilavatthu and was ordained by his uncle, 
who later became an arahant. 

Bhagineyya Upali had been a householder in the time of Padumuttara, 
Later he left the world and became an ascetic in Himava. There he 
met the Buddha and the monks, and uttered their praises in song. As 
a result he was eighteen times king of the devas and twenty-five times 
king of men. 14.91f. 


4, Upali.—Distinguished as Upali-Gahapati. He lived at Nalanda 
and was a follower of Nigantha Nataputta. He was present when 
Digha-Tapassi reported to Nataputta an account of his visit to the 
Buddha in the Pavarika Mango-grove. Upali undertook to go himself 
to the Buddha and refute his views, in spite of the protestations of 
Digha-Tapassi. At the end of his discussion with the Buddha, which is 
recorded in the Upali Sutta, Upali is converted and invites the Buddha 
toameal. Although the Buddha enjoins upon Upali that his benefactions 
to the Niganthas should not cease because of his conversion, Upali gives 
instructions that no Nigantha be admitted to his presence, but that if 
they need food it shall be given to them. Hearing a rumour of his 
conversion, first Tapassi, and later Nataputta himself, go to Upali’s 
house, where they learn the truth. When Nataputta is finally con- 
vinced that Upali has become a follower of the Buddha, hot blood 
gushes from his mouth.* According to Buddhaghosa,? Nataputta had 
to be carried on a litter to Pava, where he died shortly after. 

Upali became a sotépanna.* 

He is mentioned, with Ananda, Citta-gahapati, Dhammika-updsaka 
and Khujjuttara, as one who had acquired the four Patisambhida while 
being yet a learner (sekha).* 


1 M.i. 371 ff. 3 MA. ii. 620. 
2 MA. ii. 621, 830. | 4 Vsm,ii. 442; VibhA, 388. 
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5. Upali Thera,—Head of the chapter of monks sent from Siam, at 
tion in Ceylon. He was held in great esteem by the king of Ceylon 
and often preached to him. Upali died in Ceylon of an incurable disease 
of the nose, and his funeral obsequies were held with great solemnity.’ 


1 Cv. c. 71, 94, 117, 127, 142. 


Upali Gatha.—The stanzas in which Upāli-Gahapati uttered the 
Buddha’s praises when Nātaputta asked him what kind of man was his 
new-found teacher." These verses are often quoted; they contain one 
hundred epithets as applied to the Buddha.” 


1 M.i. 386f. 2 Sp. i. 257. 


Upali Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya. It contains records of various discussions between 
Upali (1) and the Buddha and two between Ananda and the Buddha, 
regarding matters connected with the Vinaya.* 


1 A. v. 70-7. 


1. Upāli Sutta.—Records the events that lead to the conversation 
of Upāli-Gahapati (q.v.). The Buddha is asked, first by Digha-Tapassi 
and then by Upali, as to which of the three kinds of deeds—of body, 
speech and mind—are the most criminal. Those of mind, says the 
Buddha; those of body, say the followers of Nataputta. By various 
illustrations the Buddha convinces Upali that his contentions are 
wrong. The sutta concludes with a series of verses (the Upali Gatha) 
in which Upali sings the Buddha’s praises.’ 


1M. i. 371 ff. 


2. Upali Sutta.—Upali Thera visits the Buddha and asks him for what 
purpose the various precepts have been laid down for disciples and why 
the patemokkha has been recited ? For ten purposes, says the Buddha, 
and proceeds to enumerate them. Similarly, ten reasons are given 
which justify the suspension of the patimokkha.* 


1A.v.70f. 


3. Upali Sutta.—Upali (1) visits the Buddha and expresses a desire 
to retire to the solitude of the forest. Such a step is not desirable for 
those who have not attained to tranquillity of mind, says the Buddha, 
and explains his meaning by various similes. A full-grown elephant 
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could disport himself in a deep lake according to his fancy, not so a 
hare or a cat. The sutta goes on to describe how, as a result of the 
arising of a Tathagata in the world, a householder would listen to the 
Dhamma, renounce the world, give up all evil practices and gradually 
attain to full development of the four jhanas. Upāli is advised to live 
among the monks and not go into the forest. 


1 A.v.201 ff. 


Upali-paficaka.—One of the chapters of the Parivaéra, containing 
various questions asked by Upali (1) regarding Vinaya rules and the 
Buddha’s explanations of the same.’ 


1 Vin. v. 180-206. 


Upali-puccha-bhanavara.—The sixth chapter of the ninth Khandhaka 
of the Mahdvagga.* 1 Vin, 4. 922-8. 


1. Upasaka Vagga.—The second chapter of the Brahmana Samyutta.* 
1§. 1.172 ff. 


2. Upasaka Vagga.—The eighteenth chapter of the Paficaka Nipdta 
of the Anguttara Nikdya; on various matters, chiefly connected with 


1 
laymen. 1 A. iii, 203-18. 


3. Upasaka Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdaya.* 1 A. v. 176-206. 


Upasabha.—Name of a Pacceka Buddha.'* 
1M. iii. 69; MA. ii. 890; ApA. i. 106. 


Upasika Vihara,— A nunnery in Anuradhapura, built by Devanampiya- 
tissa, for the accommodation of Anulaé and her followers, pending the 
arrival of Sahghamitté.’ Later, Sanghamitta took up her residence 
there and it was enlarged by the addition of twelve buildings, three of 
which gained peculiar sanctity because in these were set up the mast, 
the rudder and the helm of the ship that had brought the Bodhi-tree 
to Ceylon, and these buildings were called, respectively, the Kupayat- 
thithapita-ghara, the Piyathapita-ghara and the Arittathapita-ghara 
Even when other sects arose, these twelve buildings were occupied by 
the Hatthalhaka (or orthodox) nuns.” 


1 Mhv. xviii. 12. the houses were originally called Culagana- 
2 Ibid. ,xix. 68 ff.; the Tika (p.408)says gāra, Mahāganāgāra and Sirivaddhagara. 
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Upahana Jataka (No. 231).—Once the Bodhisatta was an elephant- 
trainer and taught his art to a young man of Kasi. The latter wished 
to take service under the king, but would not accept any fee less than 
that paid to his teacher. A contest of skill was arranged to settle the 
point. The night before the contest the Bodhisatta taught an elephant 
to do all things awry, going back when told to go forward, etc. At the 
time of the contest the pupil could not match this in any way and was 
defeated and stoned to death by the onlookers. The Bodhisatta there- 
upon declared that a low-bred chur] was like an ill-made shoe (upadhana). 

The story was told concerning the base ingratitude of Devadatta,* 


1 J. ii. 221 ff. 


Upahana Vagga.—The ninth section of the Duka Nipata of the Jäta- 
katthakatha.* 1 J. ii, 221-42, 

Upekkhaka Sutta.—Moggallana tells the monks how he entered in 
and abode in the fourth jhana.* 


1S. iv. 265f. 


1. Upekha Sutta.—Ananda says that Sariputta’s senses are clean and 
his face translucent. How has he spent the day? Sariputta answers 
that he has been in the fourth jhadna, wherein is neither pleasure nor 
pain but pure equanimity.’ 

1§. iii. 237. 


2. Upekha Sutta.—The idea of equanimity, if cultivated, conduces to 
great gain.” 1 S. v. 131. 


1. Uposatha.—King, son of Varakalyāņa and an ancestor of the Sakyan 
tribe. His son was Mandhātā.! He was one of the kings at the beginning 
of the kappa.” In the Dīgha Commentary? he is given as the son of 
Varamandhata and the father of Cara. In the northern texts he is called 
Uposadha.’ 

1 Dpv. iii. 4. 3 DA. i. 258. 
2 J.ii. 311; iii. 454. 4 Mtu.i. 348; Divy. 210. 


2. Uposatha.—The name of the Elephant-Treasure of the Cakkavatti 
Mahasudassana, He was “‘all white, sevenfold firm (sattappatittha), 
wonderful in power, flying through the sky.’* In the Lalita Vistara 
his name is given as Bodhi. 


1 D.ii. 174; M.iii. 1731. 
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Uposatha is also the name of a tribe of elephants, the ninth in a series 
of ten tribes, of ascending importance.’ It is said that a cakkavatti’s 
elephant belongs either to the Chaddanta tribe or to the Uposatha. If 
a Chaddanta elephant comes to a cakkavatti, it is the youngest of the 
tribe that comes, if an Uposatha elephant, then it will be the foremost.* 
When the cakkavatti dies, the elephant goes back to his fellows.’ The 
strength of an Uposatha elephant is equal to that of one thousand 
million men.° In the Milindapatha,' the king of the Uposatha elephants 
is described as being gentle and handsome, eight cubits in height and nine 
in girth and length, shewing signs of rut in three places on his body, 
all white, sevenfold-firm. Just as this elephant could never be put 
into a cowpen or covered with a saucer, so could no one keep as slaves the 
children of Vessantara. 


8 DA.ii. 573; UdA. 403. | 5 DA. ii. 635. 
4 DA, ii. 624; J. iv. 232, 234; KhA. 6 BuA. 37. 
172. 7 p.282. 


3. Uposatha.—Known as Uposatha-kumāra. The eldest of the ninety- 
nine brothers of Samvara, king of Benares. When Samvara ascended 
the throne, his brothers protested and laid siege to his city; but Uposatha, 
having discovered by means of questions put to Samvara, that he was 
in character by far the best suited for kingship, persuaded the others 
to renounce their claims to the throne. Uposatha is identified with 


Sariputta.’ 
1 J. iv. 133 ff. 


Uposatha Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the .lithaka Nipatu of the 
Aiguitara Nekdya, containing suttas on the uposatha, among other 


things.” 
1 A. iv. 248-73. 


1. Uposatha Suttā.—Suttas dealing with questions asked by monks 
of the Buddha as to why certain Nāgas (egg-born, womb-born, moisture- 
born and born without parents) should keep the fast day, divesting 
themselves of their Nāga forms! The Buddha replies that they do so 
because they wish to be born in happy states.’ 


18. iii. 241f. 


2. Uposatha Sutta.—One uposatha-day, the Buddha, surrounded by 
the company of monks, was seated in the Migaéramatu-pasada, in 
Savatthi, Looking round and finding them seated in silence, he spoke 
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their praises, saying how some of them had won access to the devas, 
some to Brahma, others to the Imperturbable (anejja), and yet others to 


the Ariyan state.’ 
1 A. ii. 183. 


3. Uposatha Sutta.—One uposatha-night, during the first watch, Ananda 
approaches the Buddha and asks him to recite the Patemokkha. Three 
times he asks, but the Buddha remains silent, and at last says that 
the assembly is impure. Mahamoggallana, who is present, looks round, 
and seeing there a monk given up to wicked ways, asks him to leave. 
On his refusing to do so, Moggallana takes him by the hand and leads 
him away. Thereupon the Buddha proceeds to explain how, just as 
the sea is full of eight kinds of marvels, so is the Dhamma." 


1 A. iv. 204 ff. 


4. Uposatha (v.l. Uposathanga) Sutta.—Visakha, having taken the 
uposatha vows, visits the Buddha at noontide in the Migaramatu-pasada. 
The Buddha explains to her that there are various ways of observing the 
sabbath; these he describes as the herdsman’s sabbath, the sabbath of 
the naked ascetics and the sabbath of the Ariyans.’ 


1 A.i. 206f. 


Uposathakhanda.—The second section of the Bhiridatta Jataka.* 
1 J. vi. 168-70. 


Uposathakhandhaka.—The second chapter of the Mahdvagga of the 


Vinaya Pitaka.* 
1 Vin.i. 101-36. 


Uposathakkhandha Sutta.—One of the discourses occurring in the 
Uposathakhandha. It is quoted in the Althasdlint as authority that 
might be used by any opponent to prove that an immoral act of speech 
also arises in the mind-door. The Commentary proceeds to explain 
how this argument could be refuted.* 


1 DhsA. 92 f. 


Uposatha-viniechaya.—A Vinaya treatise, written in Burma.* 


1 Bode, op. cit., 44. 


Uposatha-vimana.—See Uposatha. 
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Uposatha.—A pious lay-devotee of Saéketa. She did many deeds of 
merit, and was born in Tavatimsa, her abode being known as the Upo- 
satha-vimana, It is said that she was known in Saketa as Uposatha, 
because of the life she led. She expresses to Moggallana her remorse 
that she should have desired to be born in Nandana-vana, instead of 
listening to the Buddha’s teaching and putting an end to all birth.’ 


1 Vv.20f.; VvA. 115f. 


“ Uppajjanti ” Sutta.—On the power of earnestness (appamdda). 
1 A.i. ll. 


Uppati Vagga.—See Sukhindriya Vagga. 


Uppatika Sutta.—On the five controlling faculties (indriyani)—of 
discomfort, of unhappiness, of ease, of happiness and of indifference— 
and on how they are conditioned and how they cease to be.’ According 
to the Commentary,’ the title of this sutta should be Uppatipatika Sutta 
(the sutta which deals with reference to what has gone before). 


18. v.213f. 2 SA. iii. 192. 


Uppatha Sutta.—Questions asked by a deva and the Buddha’s answers 
to them. Lust is the road that leads astray, life perishes both night 
and day, women are they that stain celibacy, the higher life cleanses 


without bathing.” 1 S.i. 38. 


Uppanna (or Uppāda) Sutta.—Two suttas which state that the seven 
bojjhangas do not arise without the manifestation of a Tathagata.’ 


1 S. v. 77. 


1. Uppala.—A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in the Isigili Sutta.? 
1 M.iii. 70. 


2. Uppala.—-One of the yakkhas who guarded Jotiya’s palace. He had 
two thousand followers.’ 
1 DhA. iv. 209. 


3. Uppala.—Father of the warrior Ummada-Phussadeva.’ 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 82. 


4. Uppala (Uppalaka).—A Niraya.* Buddhaghosa? says, however, that 
it is not a special hell, but the name of a period of suffering in hell. 


1 S.i. 152; Sn. p. 126. 2 SnA. ii. 476f.; see also A. v. 173. 
27 
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5. Uppala.—One of the treasure-troves that rose up from the earth 
on the day of the Bodhisatta’s birth. It was three gdvutas in extent.’ 


1 DA. i. 284, 


Uppaladayika Theri.—Thirty-one kappas ago she was the wife of the 
Khattiya Aruna of Arunavati. One day, being filled with anguish that 
she had not done any good deed which would bring her a happy condition 
of rebirth, she begged her husband for a holy recluse on whom she could 
wait. Her wish was granted, and she gave to the recluse a bowl of 
excellent food and perfume, the whole covered with a large robe. As a 
result, she was born in Tavatimsa and became for a thousand times 
the consort of the king of the devas. Her body was always of the hue 
of the lotus and she had all womanly beauty. In her last birth she was 
born in a Sakyan family and joined the Bodhisatta’s court at the head 
of a thousand women. Later, she left the world and became an arabant, 
seven days after joining the Order.’ A set of verses in which she sang 
the praises of the Buddha, appear at the end of the A paddna account. 
She is perhaps to be identified with Soma Theri. 


1 Ap. ii. 601-3. 


Uppalavanna.—The god to whom Sakka entrusted the guardianship of 
Lanka and its people. He met Vijaya and his followers when they 
landed in Ceylon and sprinkled water on them and wound a sacred thread 
about their hands for protection. The god is generally identified with 
Visnu, though there is evidence to show that, at least in later mythology, 
the two gods were distinct. Somewhere about A.D. 790, a shrine was 
erected to Uppalavanna in Devanagara (modern Dondra) in South 
Ceylon. This shrine was later plundered by the Portuguese. King 
Virabahu offered there a sacrifice of victory” and Parakkamabahu II. 
rebuilt the shrine. 


1 Mhv. vii. 5. 2 Cv. Ixxxiii. 49; see also Cv. T'rs.ii. 152, n. 3. 


1. Uppalavanna Theri.—One of the two chief women disciples of the 
Buddha. She was born in Savatthi as the daughter of a banker, and 
she received the name of Uppalavanna because her skin was the colour 
of the heart of the blue lotus. When she was come of age, kings and 
commoners from the whole of India sent messengers to her father, 
asking for her hand. He, not wishing to offend any of them, suggested 
that Uppalavanna should leave the world. Because of her upanissaya, 
she very willingly agreed and was ordained a nun. Soon it came to 
her turn to perform certain services in the uposatha-hall. Lighting 
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the lamp, she swept the room. Taking the flame of the lamp as her 
visible object, she developed tejokasiņa and, attaining to jhāna, became 
an arahant possessed of the four special attainments (patisambhidā). 
She became particularly versed in the mystic potency of transformation 
(tddhwikubbana). When the Buddha arrived at the Gandamba-tree to 
perform the Twin Miracle, Uppalavanna offered to perform certain 
miracles herself, if the Buddha would give his consent, but this he re- 
fused. Later, at Jetavana, in the assembly of the Sangha, he declared 
her to be the chief of the women possessed of iddhi-power.? The Theri- 
gath@ contains several verses attributed to her. 

Three of them had been uttered in anguish by a mother who had been 
unwittingly living as her daughter’s rival with the man who later became 
the monk Gangatiriya (q.v.). Uppalavanna repeated them to help her 
to reflect on the harm and vileness of sensual desires. Two others are 
utterances of joy on the distinctions she had won and another records 
a miracle she performed before the Buddha, with his consent. The rest 
contain a conversation* between Uppalavanna and Mara, wherein she 
tells him that she has passed completely beyond his power. 

The books give several episodes connected with Uppalavanna. Once 
a young man named Ananda, who was her cousin and had been in love 
with her during her lay-life, hid himself in her hut in Andhavana and, 
in spite of her protestations, deprived her of her chastity. It is said 
that he was swallowed up by the fires of Avici. From that time onwards, 
nuns were forbidden to live in Andhavana.® Itis said’ that this incident 
gave rise to the question whether even arahants enjoyed the pleasures 
of love and wished to gratify their passions. Why should they not ? 
For they are not trees nor ant-hills, but living creatures with moist 
flesh. The Buddha most emphatically declared that thoughts of lust 
never entered the hearts of the saints. On another occasion, Uppala- 
vanna came across, in Andhavana, some meat left behind, obviously 
for her, by some kind-hearted thief; having cooked the meat, she took it 
to the Buddha at Veluvana. Finding him away on his alms-rounds, 
she left the meat with Udayi, who was looking after the vihara, to be 
given to the Buddha, but Udayi insisted on Uppalavanna giving him 
her inner robe as a reward for his services.’ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,* the miracle which Uppa- 
lavanna volunteered to perform at the Gandamba-tree, was the assumption 


1 ThigA. 190, 195. | 5 DhA.ii. 49 f.; the incident is referred 
2 A.i. 25. 3 vv. 234-5. toin Vin.iii. 35. 
t A conversation, more or less identical 6 E.g., DhA. iv. 166f. 


with the foregoing, is recorded in S. i. 7 Vin. iii. 208 f. 
131 f. lo 8iii.2ll. 
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of the form of a cakkavatti, with a retinue extending for thirty-six leagues 
and the paying of homage to the Buddha, with all the cakkavatti’s 
followers, in the presence of the multitude. 

Mention is made of a pupil of Uppalavanna who followed the Buddha 
for seven years, learning the Vinaya.’ 

The Buddha declares that Khema and Uppalavanna are the measure 
of his women disciples, and that the believing nun, if she would aspire 
perfectly, should aspire to be like them.” 

In Padumuttara’s time Uppalavanna saw a woman disciple who was 
declared to be the best of those possessed of supernormal power, and 
wished for herself a similar rank in the dispensation of a future Buddha. 
In the time of Kassapa, she was one of the seven daughters of Kiki, king 
of Benares, and having done many good deeds, was born in heaven. 
Later, she was born in the world of men and had to work for her own 
living. One day she gave to a Pacceka Buddha, who had just risen 
from samādhi, a meal of fried rice in his bowl and covered it with a 
beautiful lotus; the meal had been prepared for herself. The lotus 
she afterwards took back but again replaced it, asking the Pacceka 
Buddha’s forgiveness. She expressed a wish that she should beget as 
many sons as there were grains of rice in her gift, and that lotuses should 
spring up under her feet as she walked. In her next birth she was born 
in a lotus. An ascetic adopted her as his daughter, but when she grew 
up, the king of Benares, hearing of her beauty, asked the ascetic for her 
hand and made her his chief queen, under the name of Padumavati. 
The king’s other wives were jealous of her beauty, and when the king 
was away, quelling a rising of the border tribes, they concealed in 
caskets the five hundred sons, chief of whom was the prince Mahapaduma 
(q.v.), that were born to Padumavati, and told the king that Padumavati 
was a non-human and had given birth to a log of wood. Padumavati 
was sent away in disgrace, but later, through the instrumentality of 
Sakka, the trick was exposed, and Padumavati regained all her former 
power and glory. (Her temporary downfall was due to her having with- 
drawn her gift of a lotus to the Pacceka Buddha.) Later, when Maha- 
paduma and his brothers became Pacceka Buddhas, Padumavati died 
of a broken heart and was born in a village outside Rajagaha. There 
some of the Pacceka Buddhas who had been her sons discovered her, 
and they all came to a meal at her house. At the conclusion of the meal 
she offered them bluc lotuses, and expressed the wish that her complexion 
should be like the matrix of the blue lotus." 


3 Vin. ii. 261. Therigatha Commentary, pp. 182 ff.; 
10 A.i. 88; ii. 164; S. ii. 236. AA. i. 188 ff.; but see also DhA. ii. 
11 This account is a summary of the , 48f. 
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The Apadaéna™ account of the past lives of Uppakavanna differs from 
the above in several details. According to this account, in Padu- 
muttara’s time she was a Naga maiden named Vimala and was impressed 
by the wddhi-powers displayed by a nun, hence her wish for similar 
powers. The Apaddnaalso mentions Uppalavanna’s birth as the daughter 
of a banker of Benares, in the time of Vipassi. She gave great alms to 
the Buddha and the monks and made offerings of lotuses. She was the 
second daughter of Kiki and her name was Samanagutta. In her next 
birth she became the ravishing daughter of Tiritavaccha of Aritthapura. 
In her last birth she became an arahant within a fortnight of her 
ordination. 

Uppalavanna’s name occurs several times in the Jdtakas. In the 
Kharadiya Jataka™ she was a deer, the sister of the Bodhisatta; in the 
Tipallatthamiga Jātaka™ she was the mother of Rāhula, then born as 
a stag. She is identified with the old woman, the foster-mother of 
Ayyakalaka,” with the queen Mudulakkhaņā," the brahminee in the 
Sarambha,”’ the courtesan in the Kurudhamma,”™ the brahmin’s daughter 
(and sister of Rahula) in the Dhonasdkha,” Siridevi in the Sirikala- 
kaņņi,” the goddess in the Bhisapuppha,”* Manoja’s sister in the 
Manoja,” the ascetic’s daughter in the Kumbhakara,” the deity in the 
Jagaraja,"* in the Sankha,”® and in the Kifichanda,”® the sister in the 
Bhisa,”’ Sutana in the Rohantamiga,”® the younger sister in the Jayad- 
disa,’ Kundalini in the Tesakuna,°? Ummadanti in the Ummadanti,”* 
Hiridevata in the Sudhabhojana,” the goddess of the parasol in the 
Miigapakkha,” the ocean spirit in the Mahajanaka,™* the goddess 
in the Sama, Selā in the Khandahila,”® Accimukhi in the Bhiri- 
datta,*’ Bheri in the Mahd-ummagga®™® and Kanhajina in the Vessan- 
tara.” 

It was Uppalavaņņā who ordained Anojā and her companions, by the 
express wish of the Buddha.” 


Wii. 551. But vv. 1-15 quoted in 2 Je AV 622. 
the ThigA. differ from those in the ae dive EL 
Apadāna, and agree with the ThigA. 27 J.iv. 314. 
account. 28 Ibid., 423. 

13 J. i. 160. 29 J.v. 36. 

14 Tbid., 164. 30 Tbid., 125. 

15 Tbid., 196. 31 Ibid., 227. 

16 Tbid., 306. 32 Ibid., 412. 

17 Tbid., 375. 33 J. vi. 29. 

18 J. ii. 381. 34 Tbid., 68. 

19 J. iii. 168. 35 Tbid., 95. 

20 Thid., 264. 36 Tbid., 157. 

21 Tbid., 310. 37 Tbid., 219. 

22 Thid., 324. 38 Tbid., 478. 

23 Thid., 383. 39 Thid., 5938. 

24 Thid., 405. 40 AA.i. 178. 
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2. Uppalavanné.—One of the two daughters of Kassapa I. of Ceylon, 
the other being Bodhi, The king built a vihāra and called it by his own 
name together with those of his daughters.’ 


1 Cv. xxxix. ll; see also Cv. 7'rs.i. 43, n. 7. 


Uppalavanna Sutta.—Records a conversation between Uppalavanna 
and Mara.* The ideas are the same as those contained in the verses 
found in the Therigatha’ but the wording is somewhat different. 


18.1. 131 f. 2 vv. 230-5. 


Uppalavapi,—A village in Ceylon where king Kutakanna spent some 
time. There he invited the thera Cilasudhamma and made him live 
at the Malarama Vihara.* 


1 VibhA. 482. 


Uppala,—One of the chief women supporters of Anomadassi Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. viii. 24. 


Uppatasanti.—A Pali work written by an unknown thera of Laos in 
the sixteenth century. It seems to have dealt with rites or charms for 
averting evil omens or public calamities.* 


1 Bode, op. cit.,47, and n. 5. 


1. Uppada Sutta.—See Uppanna Sutta. 


2. Uppada Sutta.—The arising of the four elements is the uprising of 
suffering, their ceasing is its cessation.’ 


1 S. ii. 175. 


3. Uppada Sutta.—Same as No. 2, but with the substitution of the five 
khandhas for the four elements.’ 


1 §. iii. 31f. 


Uppada Samyutta,—The twenty-sixth section of the Samyutta Nikdya.’ 
1 §. iii. 228-31. 


1, Uppade Sutta (2).—The eight conditions—right views, etc.—come 
into being only on the arising of a Tathagata.’ 


1 S. v. 14. 
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2. Uppade Sutta.—The five controlling faculties (indriydni) of saddhda, 
sati, etc., arise only upon the manifestation of a Tathagata.’ 


1 S. v. 235. 


Uppadetabba Sutta.—On six states which a person holding right 
views will never reach.’ 
1 A. iii. 438. 


** Uppadena Sutta ” (2).—The uprising of the six sense objects—forms; 
sounds, etc.—is the uprising of Ill, the persisting of disease, the mani- 
festation of decay and death. The cessation of the former leads to the 


disappearance of the latter.’ 
t S. iv. 14, 


1. Ubbari.—A princess. In the time of Kakusandha she was a hen. 
Having heard a monk repeat a formula of meditation, she was born as 
a royal princess and named Ubbari. Seeing a heap of maggots in the 
privy, she meditated thereon and entered the first jhéna and was born 
in the Brahma-world. In the time of Gotama Buddha she was reborn 
as a sow In Rajagaha, and the Buddha, seeing her, smiled and related 
her past to Ananda. Later she was born in the royal household in Suvan- 
nabhimi, then, in succession, in a horse-dealer’s house in Supparaka 
and in a mariner’s household in Kavira. Then she was reborn in a noble- 
man’s house in Anuradhapura, and again in the village of Bokkanta in 
South Ceylon, as the daughter of a householder named Sumana. She 
was called Sumana, after her father. When her father moved to the 
village of Mahamuni in Dighavapi, Lakuntaka Atimbara, prime minister 
of Dutthagamani, met her and married her, and she went to live in 
Mahapunna. 

Having recollected her past births from some words uttered by the 
Elder Anula of Kotipabbata, she joined the Order of Paficabalaka nuns. 
At Tissamaharama she heard the Maha Satipatthana Sutta and became 
a Sotdpanna. Later, having heard the Astvisopama Sutta in Kallaka- 
Mahavihara, she attained arahantship. On the day of her death she 
related her story, first to the nuns and then in the assembly, in the 
presence of the Elder Maha Tissa of Mandaladrama.' 


1 DhA. iv. 46 ff. 


2. Ubbari.—The wife of Culani Brahmadatta, king of Kapila in the 
Paficala kingdom. She was a daughter of a poor woman in the village, 
and the king met her while on his wanderings disguised as a tailor, 
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which disguise he assumed in order to find out news of the people for 
himself. She was given the name Ubbari on the day of her marriage, 
and Culani made her his chief queen. When the king died, she went 
to the cemetery day after day, lamenting for her dead husband and 
refusing to be comforted. One day the Bodhisatta, who was an ascetic 
in Himava, noticed her with his divine eye and appeared before her. 
Having heard her story, he pointed out to her that eighty-six thousand 
kings of Paficadla, all bearing the name of Cilani Brahmadatta, had 
been burnt in that very spot and that she had been the queen of them all. 
Thereupon, Ubbari abandoned her grief and renounced the world. 
She developed thoughts of loving-kindness and in due course was reborn 
in the Brahma-world.’ 

She is probably to be identified with the queen of Cilani Brahmadatta, 
king of Paficala, mentioned in the Mahé-Ummagga Jataka,” in which 
case her original name was Nanda-devi. According to the scholiast,° 
Ubbari is not a proper name but means any women of the court (orodha). 


1 Py. 32; PvA. 160-8. 2 J. vi. 473, 475. 8 Tbid., 473. 


3. Ubbari.—Queen Consort of Assaka, king of Potali in the Kasi 
kingdom. She was extremely beautiful and, when she died, the king 
had her body embalmed and placed in a coffin which was put under his 
bed. She, however, was born as a dung-worm because she had been 
intoxicated by her own beauty. The story is related in the Assaka 
Jataka.* 

1 J.ii. 155 ff. 


4, Ubbari.— Wife of the Prince Brahmadatta, mentioned in the Dhona- 
sakha Jataka.* On his deathbed the king thinks of her longingly and 
speaks of her as being of swarthy hue. 


1 J. iii. 161. 
Ubbari-peta-Vatthu.—The story of Ubbari (2). 


Ubbari Vagga.—The second chapter of the Petavatthu.’ 
1 Pv. 32 ff. 


Ubbaha Sutta.—Preached to Upali (1) on the ten qualities requisite 
in a monk who serves on a committee, appointed for the purpose of taking 
a referendum in matters of discipline.’ 


LA.v.71f. 
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Ubbiri Theri.—She was born in the family of a very rich burgess of 
Savatthi and was married to the king of Kosala (probably Pasenadi). 
After a few years a daughter was born to her, whom she named Jiva 
(v.l. Jivanti). The king was so pleased with the child that he had Ubbiri 
anointed as queen. But the girl died soon afterwards, and Ubbiri, 
distracted, went daily to the charnel-field. One day, as she sat lamenting 
on the bank of the Aciravati, the Buddha appeared before her in a ray 
of glory. Having listened to her story, the Master pointed out to her 
that in that same burial-ground, eighty-four thousand of her daughters, 
all named Jiva, had been burnt. Pondering on the Master’s words, 
she developed insight and became an arahant. 

When she was a young girl in Hamsavati in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha, she was one day left alone in the house. Seeing an arahant 
begging for alms, she invited him in and gave him food. As a result 
she was born in Tavatimsa. Eighty times she reigned as queen in heaven 
and seventy times as queen among men.’ 

No mention is made in the Therigatha Commentary of her having 
joined the Order, but the A padaéna’ states that she did so. 


1 Thig. vv. 51-2; ThigA. 53 ff. “ii. 525, 


Ubbhataka.—A mote-hall built by the Mallas of Pava. When it was 
finished they invited the Buddha to be its first occupant. The Buddha 
went with the monks and spent the night in the hall. It was on this 
occasion that Sariputta recited the Sangiti Sutta.’ 

Buddhaghosa’ says that the hall was so-called (“‘ Thrown-aloft-er ”’), 
because of its great height. 


1 D. iii. 207 ff. 2 DA. iii. 971. 


Ubbhida.—A khattiya of sixty thousand kappas ago; a former birth 
of Maha Kassapa.’ v.l. Ubbiddha, Uddiya. 


1 Ap.i. 34. 


Ubhaka.— One of the ten sons of Kalasoka and, later, king of Magadha.’ 
v.l. Ubhata, Usabha. 
1 Mbv. 98. 


Ubhatobhattha Jataka (No. 139).—Once in a village of line-fishermen 
one of the men took his tackle and went with his little son to fish. A 
snag caught hold of his line, but the man, thinking it was a big fish, 
sent his son home to ask his mother to pick a quarrel with the neighbours 
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in order to keep them occupied lest they should claim a share of his catch. 
When the boy had gone, the fisherman went into the water to drag the 
fish, but he struck against the snag and was blinded in both eyes. More- 
over a robber stole his clothes from the bank and his wife was taken 
before the village chief and fined and beaten for quarrelling. The 
Bodhisatta who was a Tree-deva saw all this happen and drew a mora! 
from it. The story was told in reference to Devadatta, who is identified 
with the fisherman, all his enterprises having come to grief.’ 


1 J.i. 482-4, 


Ubhatovibhanga.—A collective term, comprehending the Bhikkhu- 
vibhanga and the Bhikkhuni-vibhanga of the Vinaya Pitaka. It consists 
of sixty-four bhanavéras.* 

In the ninefold division of the Buddha’s teachings—sutta, geyya, etc.— 
the Ubhato-vibhanga falls into the category of sutta.” Sometimes the 
word seems to be used as varia lectio for Ubhato-vinaya.* 


1 DA.i. 13; Sp.i. 15. 3 E.g., Vin. ii. 287; see also Dpv. vii. 
2 DA.i. 23; Gv. 57. | 43. 


Ubho Sutta (v.l. Ubhatobhāga). On the twofold emancipation.* 
1 A. iv. 453. 


1. Ummagga Jātaka.—See Mahā-Ummagga Jātaka. 


2. Ummagga Jataka.—The Samantapdsdadika@’ mentions a work called 
the Gulha-Ummagga in a list of heretical works which pass off as the 
word of the Buddha, but which are the teachings of unbelievers. 


1 iv. 742. 


Ummagga Sutta.—A certain monk approaches the Buddha and asks 
various questions: ‘“ By what is the world led? By what is it drawn 
along? Under the sway of what that has arisen, does it go?’ The 
Buddha praises the questioner: “‘ Happy is your approach ”’ (bhaddako te 
ummaggo) and says that the answer to his question is “ thought.” ‘“ Of 
what sort is the man widely learned who knows the Dhamma?” “ He 
who understands the meaning and text of the Dhamma and is set on 
living in accordance with it.” Similarly, the man of great wisdom is 
he who thinks for the profit both of himself and of the whole world.’ 


1 A.ii. 177f. (On the title of the sutta and the meaning of the word wmmagga 
see GS.ii. 184, n. 5.) 
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Ummagga-ganga.—A name given to a part of the river which flows 
from the east of Anotatta, before it ultimately divides into the five 
great rivers, Ganga, Yamuna, etc. The Ummagga-Ganga is the continu- 
ation of the Bahala-Ganga and flows for sixty leagues under the earth, 
till it reaches the rock named Vijjha.* 


1 SnA. ii. 439; AA.ii. 760; UdA. 302. 


Ummadanti.—The daughter of the banker Tiritavaecha of Arittha- 
pura. When she came of age, she was so beautiful that all who saw her 
lost control of themselves. At her father’s request, Sivi, the king of 
the country (who was the Bodhisatta) sent fortune-tellers to examine 
her, with a view to making her his wife, but the brahmins, on seeing her, 
were so intoxicated with passion that Ummadanti had them driven out 
of the house. They returned and told the king that she was a witch, 
and she was, therefore, given in marriage to Ahiparaka, son of the 
commander-in-chief. Ummadanti bore the king a grudge for having 
refused her hand, and one feast day, when the king passed under her 
window, she threw flowers at him to attract his attention. From the 
moment that the king saw Ummadanti, he was beside himself with 
longing for her and lay on his couch raving about her. When Ahiparaka 
heard what had happened he offered his wife to the king, but Sivi was 
too righteous to hear of accepting the gift, and by a supreme effort of 
will he overcame his infatuation. 

In a former birth Ummadanti was born in a poor family of Benares, 
and on a certain festal day having seen some holy women clad in robes 
dyed scarlet with safflower she asked her parents for a similar robe. 
Realising that they were too poor to afford the gift, she worked for a 
iong time for another family, and they finally gave her a robe. When 
she was about to don it, after a bath in the river, she saw a disciple of 
Kassapa Buddha standing without any proper clothes, his robes having 
been stolen from the river bank. She first gave him half her garment, 
then, seeing how radiant he looked in it, she gave him also the other 
half and uttered a prayer that in a further existence she should surpass 
all other women in looks and be of maddening beauty. 

She is identified with the Theri Uppalavanna,’ 

The story is related in the Ummadanti Jataka.” 


1 See also ThigA. 192, v. 28, quoted from the Apadana. 2 J. v. 209 ff. 


Ummadanti Jataka (No. 527).—The story of Ummadanti, as given 
above. The story was related in connection with a backsliding brother 
who, having seen a very beautiful woman as he was going his alms-rounds 
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in Savatthi, gave himself up to despair and had to be led to the Buddha 
for admonition." The story is also found, with certain slight variations, 
in the Jatakamala under the title of Ummadayantt Jataka.’ 

The tale of a maiden who made all who saw her mad, and of the love- 
smitten monarch who preferred walking in the right path and even 
meeting death itself to indulging in passion, is found also in the 
Kathdasaritsagara.* 


1 J. v. 209 ff. 3 E.g., in the 15th, 23rd and 91st 
2 No. xiii. taranga. 


Ummada-Citta.— Mother of Pandukabhaya, king of Ceylon. She was 
the daughter of Bhaddakaccana and Panduvasudeva, and when she was 
born the brahmins foretold that her son would kill all his uncles. Her 
brothers, therefore, resolved to kill her, but she was saved by her eldest 
brother Abhaya. She was put in a chamber built on a single pillar, 
with an entrance through the king’s bedroom. But Dighagamani fell 
in love with her and visited her at night with the help of a hook-ladder. 
Later, when with child, she was given to him in marriage.’ 

She was given the name of Ummada-Citta because the mere sight of 
her beauty drove men mad.” 


1 Mhv.ix. 1 ff.; Dpv. x. 4. 2 Mhv. ix. 5. 
Ummada-Phussadeva.—See Phussadeva. 


Ummapuppha.—A class of devas present at the preaching of the 
Mahasamaya Sutta.* They are so-called because their bodies were azure 
in colour, like wmmd-flowers.’ 


1 D. ii. 260. 2 DA. ii. 690; see also ibid., 562; MA.ii. 706. 


1. Ummapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a past birth when a 
festival was being held in honour of the thipa erected over the relics 
of Siddhattha Buddha, he placed an uwmma-flower on the thiipa. Nine 


kappas ago he became king eighty-five times under the name of Soma- 
deva.’ 


He is probably identical with Cakkhupāla Thera.” 
1 Ap. i. 172. 2 See ThagA.i. 196. 
2. Ummāpupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a past birth he saw the 


Buddha Siddhattha wrapt in samādhi and offered him, in homage, 
azure (umma-) flowers, which formed a canopy above the Buddha’s 
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head. Later, Ummapupphiya was born in Tusita. Fifty-five kappas 
ago he was a king called Samantaecchadana.’ 


1 Ap. i. 258. 


Ummi Sutta.—Four perils have to be faced by those who go down 
into the water: waves, sharks, whirlpools and sea-monsters. Like perils 
await those who go from the household life to homelessness.’ 


1 A.ii. 123 ff. This sutta is included as part of the Catuma Sutta (M.i. 460f.). 


Uyyanadvara.—A gate in Pulatthipura, built by Parakkamabahu I.’ 
1 Cy. lxxiii. 162. 


Uraga.—A mountain near Himava. In a previous birth, Gosala 
Thera saw there a rag-robe hanging, to which he paid homage? (v.l. 
Udaka and Udahgana). 

1 ThagA.i. 79; Ap. ii. 434. 


1. Uraga Jataka (No. 154).—King Brahmadatta of Benares once held 
a festival to which came the inhabitants of many worlds. A Naga in 
the crowd, not noticing that the person beside him was a Garuda, laid 
a hand on his shoulder; discovering his mistake, he was frightened 
to death and ran away, pursued by the Garuda. The Naga, coming to 
a river, where an ascetic, who was the Bodhisatta, was bathing, 
took refuge in the ascetic’s bark-garment. The Garuda, though able 
to see the Naga, would not attack him out of respect for the ascetic. 
The latter took both of them to his hermitage and made them friendly 
towards each other by preaching the blessings of loving-kindness. 

The story was related in reference to two soldiers who were in the habit 
of quarrelling whenever they met. Not even the king could reconcile 
them. The Buddha visited them at their homes and, having made them 
both sotapannas, took them to see each other. Thenceforth they were 
great friends, and people marvelled at the Buddha’s power." 

The Nakula Jaétaka was also preached in this connection. 


1 J. ii. 12-14. 


2. Uraga Jataka (No. 354).—The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin in 
Benares. His household consisted of himself, his wife, a son, a daughter, 
a daughter-in-law and a female slave. They lived happily together, 
and on the Bodhisatta’s advice kept their thoughts constantly fixed 
on the inevitableness of death. One day, while burning some rubbish 
in the field, the son was bitten by a snake and died. The father laid 
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his body under a tree, and having sent word to his house that all the 
others should come with perfumes and flowers, when bringing his meal, 
he went on with his work. After the meal they made a funeral pyre 
and burnt the body, but not one of them wept a single tear. By virtue 
of their piety, Sakka’s throne was heated and he appeared to them in 
disguise. He questioned them separately as to whether their lack of 
any show of grief for the dead meant that they did not love him. Being 
convinced that their composure was due to their practice of the thought 
of death, he revealed his identity, and filled their house with the seven 
kinds of treasures. The story was related to a landowner of Sāvatthi 
who, when his son died, gave himself up to despair. The Buddha visited 
him and consoled him.’ N 
This story is referred to in the Dhammapada Commentary.” 


1 J.iii. 162 ff. 2 DhA.iii. 277. 


l. Uraga Vagga.—The first chapter of the Sutta Nipāta. It consists 
of twelve suttas.* 
1 Sn. | ff. 


2. Uraga Vagga.—The first section of the Peta-Vatthu. The last 
story in the section is called Uraga Peta-Vatthu.' 


1 Pv., p. 11. 


Uraga Sutta.—The first sutta of the Suita Nipata. It was preached 
at the Aggalava Cetiya in Alavi. The Alavaka monks cut down trees 
to build new houses for themselves, and one of them in felling a tree 
which was the abode of a tree-sprite hurt her child’s hand. Though 
sorely tempted to kill the monk on the spot, the sprite checked herself 
and made complaint to the Buddha, who asked her to occupy another 
tree.” The first stanza of the sutta was preached to the devata. The 
Sutta-Nipata Commentary’ gives the occasions on which the other stanzas 
were preached. Buddhaghosa’ says that the devata mentioned above 
took up her residence in Jetavana, on a spot indicated to her by the 
Buddha, and had, therefore, the privilege of listening to the Buddha’s 
sermons at close quarters, even when there were great assemblies of the 
devas present and less powerful devas, like herself, had generally to yield 
place to the more powerful. She could not be dislodged from the place 
appointed to her by the Buddha. 


1 SnA.i. 3f.; the story is also given in 2 SnA.i. 15 ff. 
Vin. iv. 34 and in DhA. iii. 229f. 3 Sp.iv. 761. 
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Uragapura.—The residence of Buddhadatta (¢.v.), author of the 
Jindlankara and several other books. Uragapura was probably in 
Southern India on the banks of the Kaveri.’ 


1 P.L.C. 106f. 


Uraeehada.——One of the nine daughters of King Kiki, She was born 
with the semblance of a necklet upon her neck and shoulders, as though 
drawn by a painter, hence her name, Uracchada. When sixteen years 
old she heard Kassapa Buddha preach, and became a sotapanna. That 
same day she attained arahantship, entered the Order and passed into 
Nibbana." 

In the time of Vipassi, both Uracchadaé and Queen Maya (mother 
of Gotama Buddha) were born as the daughters of King Bandhuma. 
One day the king received a present of a golden wreath, worth a 
thousand, and a box of precious sandalwood. He gave the sandalwood 
to the elder daughter and the wreath to the younger. The two girls, 
wishing to present their gifts to the Buddha, obtained the king’s consent. 
The elder princess powdered the sandalwood and filled a golden box with 
it. The younger had the wreath made into a necklet and placed it in a 
golden casket. They then went to the Buddha, and the elder reverently 
sprinkled his body with sandalwood and scattered it in his cell with the 
prayer, ‘‘ May I, in time to come, be the mother of a Buddha like you.” 
The younger reverently placed the necklet on the Buddha and prayed, 
“Until I attain arahantship, may this ornament never part from my 
body.” 

According to the Vimdnavatthu Commentary,*? Uracchada’s name was 
Uracchadamala and ber teacher was a brahmin named Gopala, who was 
also present when the Buddha preached to Uracchadamala. But he 
did not acquire any special attainments. 


1 J. vi. 481. 2 Ibid., 480. 3 pp. 270f. 


Urucetiya.—See Mahathupa. 


Urudhammarakkhita,—A thera who came from the Ghositarama in 
Kosambi, with thirty thousand monks, to be present at the foundation 
ceremony of the Mahathipa.* 


1 Mhv. xxix, 34. 


Urubuddharakkhita.—An Elder who was present at the foundation 
ceremony of the Mahathupa. He came from the Mahavana in Vesali, 
with eighteen thousand monks.’ 


1 Mhv. xxix. 33. 
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Urusangharakkhita.—An Elder who came with forty thousand monks 
from the Dakkhinagiri in Ujjeni, to be present at the Mahathipa founda- 
tion ceremony.” 

1 Mhv. xxix. 35. 


1. Uruvela Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha tells the 
monks how, when he was at Uruvela, under the Ajapala tree, he realised 
that there was no one in the world worthy to be his teacher. So he 
decided to obey and serve the Dhamma. Sahampati appeared and 
told him that such had been the custom of previous Buddhas also.* 


1 A. ii. 20f. 


2. Uruvela Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks how a number of 
brahmins had visited him at Uruvela and asked him if it were true that 
he did not reverence old men? He taught them how it was not old 
age which deserved reverence, but the qualities which men possessed, 
and he set forth those qualities.’ 


PA. 228, 


Uruvelakappa.—A township of the Mallas in the Malla country. Once 
when the Buddha was staying there, Bhadragaka, the headman of the 
town, visited him, and the Buddha preached to him a sermon on the 
arising and the cessation of Ill." It was perhaps on the same occasion 
that the Buddha was visited by the headman Rasiya, and he seems to 
have talked to him on various topics connected with the doctrine.’ 
Record 1s also made of a sermon preached by the Buddha at Uruvela- 
kappa and addressed to the monks regarding the importance of insight 
(ariyañāna).? 

Once when the Buddha was staying at Uruvelakappa, he informed 
Ananda that he wished to spend the day alone in the Mahāvana, and he 
went there and sat down at the foot of a tree. Meanwhile the house- 
holder Tapassu arrived and told Ananda that he could not understand 
how young men in the prime of life found any attraction in renouncing 
the world. Ananda took Tapassu to the Buddha, who set his doubts 
at rest.* 


1 S.iv. 327f. 3 Ibid., v. 228 f. 
2 Ibid., 330 fi. 4 A.iv. 438 ff. 


Uruvela-Kassapa.—One of three brothers, the Tebhatika-Jatilas, 
living at Uruvelā. He lived on the banks of the Nerañjarā with five 
hundred disciples. Further down the river lived his brothers Nadi- 
Kassapa with three hundred disciples and Gayā-Kassapa with two 
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hundred. The Buddha visited Uruvela-Kassapa and took lodging for 
the night where the sacred fire was kept, in spite of Kassapa’s warning 
that the spot was inhabited by a fierce Naga. The Buddha, by his 
magical powers, overcame, first this Naga and then another, both of 
whom vomited fire and smoke. Kassapa being pleased with this ex- 
hibition of zddhi-power, undertook to provide the Buddha with his 
daily food. Meanwhile the Buddha stayed in a grove near by, waiting 
for the time when Kassapa should be ready for conversion. Here he 
was visited by the Four Regent Gods, Sakka, Brahma and others. 
The Buddha spent the whole rainy season there, performing, in all, 
three thousand five hundred miracles of various kinds, reading the 
thoughts of Kassapa, splitting firewood for the ascetics’ sacrifices, 
heating stoves for them to use after bathing in the cold weather, etc. 
Still Kassapa persisted in the thought, “‘ The great ascetic is of great 
magic power, but he is not an arahant like me.” Finally the Buddha 
decided to startle him by declaring that he was not an arahant, neither 
did the way he followed lead to arahantship. Thereupon Kassapa 
owned defeat and reverently asked for ordination. The Buddha asked 
him to consult with his pupils, and they cut off their hair and threw it 
with their sacrificial utensils into the river and were all ordained. Nadi- 
Kassapa and Gaya-Kassapa came to inquire what had happened, and 
they, too, were ordained with their pupils. At Gaydsisa the Buddha 
preached to them the Fire Sermon (Aditta-pariyadya), and they all attained 
arahantship. 

From Gayasisa the Buddha went to Rajagaha with the Kassapas 
and their pupils, and in the presence of Bimbisara and the assembled 
populace Uruvela-Kassapa declared his allegiance to the Buddha.’ 

Later, in the assembly of monks, Uruvela-Kassapa was declared to 
be the chief of those who had large followings (aggam mahaparisanam).” 
Six verses attributed to him are found in the Theragatha,> wherein he 
reviews his achievement and relates how he was won over by the Buddha. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a householder, and having 
seen the Buddha declare a monk* to be the best of them with large 
followings, wished for himself to be so honoured in a future life, and 
did many works of merit towards that end. 

Later, he was born in the family of Phussa Buddha as his younger 
step-brother, his father being Mahinda.’ He had two other brothers. 
The three quelled a frontier disturbance and, as a reward, obtained the 


1 This story of the conversion of the 3 vv. 375-80. 
Kassapas is givenin Vin. i. 24 ff. and in 4 Sihaghosa was his name (Ap. ii. 481). 
AA.i. 165f.; also in ThagA. i. 434 ff. 5 According to Bu. xix. 14, Phussa’s 
SAT O5. father was Jayasena. 
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right to entertain the Buddha for three months. They appointed three 
of their ministers to make all the arrangements and they themselves 
observed the ten precepts. The three ministers so appointed were, in 
this age, Bimbisara, Visikha and Ratthapala. 

Having sojourned among gods and men, the three brothers, in their 
last birth, were born in a brahmin family, the name of which was 
Kassapa. They learnt the three Vedas and left the household life.’ 

According to the Maha-Narada-Kassapa Jataka,’ Uruvela-Kassapa 
was once born as Ahgati, king of Mithila in the Videha country. He 
listened to the teachings of a false teacher called Guna and gave himself 
up to pleasure, till he was saved by his wise daughter Ruja, with the help 
of the Brahma Narada, who was the Bodhisatta. 

Uruvela-Kassapa was so called partly to distinguish him from other 
Kassapas and partly because he was ordained at Uruveld. At first 
he had one thousand followers, and after he was ordained by the Buddha 
all his followers stayed with him and each of them ordained a great 
number of others, so that their company became very numerous.* 

The scene of the conversion of Uruvela-Kassapa is sculptured in 
Sanchi. According to Tibetan sources, Kassapa was one hundred and 
twenty years old at the time of his conversion.’ Hiouen Thsang 
found a stiipa erected on the spot where the Buddha converted Kassapa.” 

Belatthasisa was a disciple of Uruvela-Kassapa and joined his teacher 
when the latter was converted. Senaka Thera was Kassapa’s sister’s 
son.” Vaechapāla was among those who joined the Order, after having 
seen Kassapa pay homage to the Buddha at Rajagaha.”* 


€ AA. i. 165f.; DhA. i. 83 ff.; Ap. ı ® Rockhill, op. cit.,40. 
ii. 481 ff. 10 Beal, Bud. Records, ii. 130. 
* J. vi. 220 ff.; Ap. ii. 483. 11 ThagA.i. 67. 
8 AA. i. 166. 12 Ibid., 388. 13 Ibid., 159. 


Uruvelapattana.—See Uruvela (2). 


Uruvela-patihariya-bhanavara.—The twenty-first chapter of the first 
Khandhaka of the Mahdvagga in the Vinaya Pitaka. 


Uruvela.—One of the chief lay supporters of Sumedha Buddha.* 
1 Bu. xii. 25. 


Uruvelamandala.—A district in Rohana, in South Ceylon, where the 
ministers Bhuta, Rakkha and Kitti obtained a decisive victory over 
theirenemies. This battle enabled them to get possession of the Buddha’s 
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Bowl and the Tooth Relic.’ Geiger thinks that the place was near the 
modern Monaragala.” 
1 Cy. lxxiv. 125-6. 2 Cv. Trs. ii. 33, n. 1. 


Uruvela-vihara.—A vihara in Ceylon, restored by Vijayabahu I.* 
It may have been in the city called Devanagara.’ 


1 Mhv. lx. 59. 2 Cy. Trs.i, 220, n. 2. 


1. Uruvela,—A locality on the banks of the Nerafijara, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bodhi-tree at Buddhagayd. Here, after leaving Alara 
and Uddaka, the Bodhisatta practised during six years the most severe 
penances. His companions were the Paficavaggiya-monks, who, how- 
ever, left him when he relaxed the severity of his austerities.. The 
place chosen by the Bodhisatta for his penances was called Send-nigama.” 
The Jataka version® contains additional particulars. It relates that once 
the Bodhisatta fainted under his austerities, and the news was conveyed 
to his father that he was dead. Suddhodana, however, refused to believe 
this, remembering the prophecy of Kaladevala, When the Bodhisatta 
decided to take ordinary food again, it was given to him by a girl, Sujata,* 
daughter of Senani of the township of Senani. In the neighbourhood 
of Uruvela were also the Ajapala Banyan-tree, the Muealinda-tree and 
the Rajayatana-tree, where the Buddha spent some time after his 
Enlightenment, and where various shrines, such as the Animisa-cetiya, 
the Ratanacahkama-cetiya and the Ratanaghara later came into existence.” 
From Uruvela the Buddha went to Isipatana, but after he had made 
sixty-one arahants and sent them out on tour to preach the Doctrine, 
he returned to Uruvelad, to the Kappasikavanasanda and converted 
the Bhaddavaggiya.° At Uruveld dwelt also the Tebhatika-Jatilas : 
Uruvela-Kassapa, Nadi-Kassapa and Gayd-Kassapa, who all became 
followers of the Buddha.’ 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles,® it was while spending the rainy 
season at Uruvela, waiting for the time when the Kassapa brothers 
should be ripe for conversion, that the Buddha, on the full-moon day of 
Phussa, in the ninth month after the Enlightenment, paid his first 
visit to Ceylon. 

Mention is made of several temptations of the Buddha while he dwelt 
at Uruvela, apart from the supreme contest with Māra, under the Bodhi- 

t M.i. 166. ? On this name see s.v. | © Vin.i.23f.; DhA.i. 72. 

3 J.i. 67f. 4 For details see Sujātā. ? Vin.i. 25. 


5 For the incidents connected with 8 E.g., Mhv. i. 17 ff.; Dpv. i. 35, 38, 
these various places see s.v. | Sl. 
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tree. Once Mara came to him in the darkness of the night in the guise 
of a terrifying elephant, trying to frighten him. On another dark night 
when the rain was falling drop by drop, Mara came to the Buddha and 
assumed various wondrous shapes, beautiful and ugly. Another time 
Mara tried to fill the Buddha’s mind with doubt as to whether he had 
really broken away from all fetters and won complete Enlightenment.” 
Seven years after the Buddha’s Renunciation, Mara made one more 
attempt to make the Buddha discontented with his lonely lot and it 
was then, when Mara had gone away discomfited, that Mara’s three 
daughters, Tanha, Rati and Raga, made a final effort to draw the 
Buddha away from his purpose.*® It was at Uruvela, too, that the 
Buddha had misgivings in his own mind as to the usefulness of preaching 
the Doctrine which he had realised, to a world blinded by passions and 
prejudices. The Brahma Sahampati thereupon entreated the Buddha 
not to give way to such diffidence.* It is recorded that either on this 
very occasion or quite soon after, the thought arose in the Buddha’s 
mind that the sole method of winning Nibbana was to cultivate the four 
satipatthanas and that Sahampati visited the Blessed One and con- 
firmed his view.” A different version occurs elsewhere, where the 
thought which arose in the Buddha’s mind referred to the five controlling 
faculties (saddhindriya, etc.), and Brahma tells the Buddha that in the 
time of Kassapa he had been a monk named Sahaka and that then he 
had practised these five faculties. 

The name Uruvela is explained as meaning a great sandbank (maha 
veld, mahanto valtkarast). A story is told which furnishes an alternative 
explanation: Before the Buddha’s appearance in the world, ten thousand 
ascetics lived in this locality, and they decided among themselves that 
if any evil thought arose in the mind of any one of them, he should 
carry a basket of sand to a certain spot. The sand so collected eventu- 
ally formed a great bank.™* In the Divydvadana,” the place is called 
Uruvilvaé. The Mahdvastu"* mentions four villages as being in Uruvela: 
Praskandaka, Balikalpa, Ujjangala and Jangala. 

°? S.i. 103 fi. 13 Thid.,232. 
10 Tbid.,124f. | 14 AA. ii. 476; UdA. 26; MA. i. 376; 


11 Tbid.,136 ff.; Vin.i. 4f. MT. 84. 
12 S. v. 167; and again, 185. | 18 p.202. 16 ji. 207. 


2. Uruvela.—A township in Ceylon, founded by one of the ministers 
of Vijaya.? According to a different tradition,” it was founded by a 
brother of- Bhaddakaceana, called Uruvela. Uruvelā was evidently a 


1 Dpv.ix. 35; Mhv. vii.45. 
2 Ibid.,ix. 9; perhaps this refers to another settlement. 
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port as well, because we are told that when Dutthagamani decided to 
build the Maha-Thupa, six wagonloads of pearls as large as myrobalan 
fruit, mixed with coral, appeared on dry land at the Uruvela-pattana.° 
Near Uruvela was the Valli-vihara, built by Subha.* 

Geiger’ thinks that Uruvela was near the mouth of the modern 


Kala Oya, five yojanas—i.e. about forty miles—to the west of Anura- 
dhapura. 


3 Ibid., xxviii. 36. 4 Ibid., xxxv. 58. 5 Mhv. Trs. 189, n. 2. 


3. Uruvelāã.—A village to which Queen Sugalā (q.v.) fled, taking the 
sacred relics, the Alms Bowl and the Tooth Relic.’ It is identified 
with Etimole about five or six miles south-east of Monoragala.? It is 
perhaps to he identified with Uruvelamandapa. 


1 Cy. xxiv. 88. 2 Cv. Trs. ii, 29, n. 4. 


Uruvela.—One of the two chief women disciples of Kassapa Buddha. 
1 J.i. 43; Bu. xxv. 40. 


Uladāgāma.—A village in Rohaņa where a battle took place between 
the forces of Parakkamabāhu I. and the rebels.* 


1 Cv. lxxv. 18. 


Ulūka Jataka (No. 270).—Once the birds wanted to select a king 
because all the other animals had kings. It was proposed to make the 
owl king, but when the vote came to be taken, a crow stood up and 
objected, saying: ‘‘ If this is how he looks when he is being consecrated 
king, how will he look when he is angry ?”” The owl gave him chase 
and the birds chose a goose instead. Here began the eternal enmity 
of the owl and the crow. The story was told by the Buddha when it 
was reported to him that the owls near Jetavana were killing numerous 
crows nightly.’ 

1 J. ii, 351-4, 


Ulara-vimaina.—The daughter of a family in Rajagaha, which waited 
upon Mahamoggallana; was very generous and always gave away in 
alms the half of anything which she possessed. She was given in 
marriage to the son of a family of unbelievers. One day, seeing Mog- 
gallina begging for alms, she invited him and gave him some cakes 
which had been put away by her mother-in-law. When the latter 
heard of it she was greatly enraged, and struck the girl with a pestle. 
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The girl died and was born in Tavatimsa, her palace being called the 
Ularavimana. Later, Moggallana visited her there.’ 


1 Vv. p. 24; VvA. 120. 


Ulunkasaddaka.—The nickname of a young novice who lived with 
Mahakassapa and who later burnt down the Elder’s hut in Rajagaha. 
His story is related in the Kutidiisaka Jataka (q.v.).” 


1 J. iii. 71 ff. 


Ulumpa.—A township of the Sakyans. The Buddha once stayed 
there and was visited by Pasenadi, king of Kosala, who felt remorse 
for the murder of his general Bandhula. The king went alone inside 
the Gandhakuti, laying aside the symbols of royalty which he left 
with his minister Digha-Karayana. When the king came out, he found 
that all his followers had gone, leaving behind only one horse and a 
serving-woman. On learning that Vididabha had been made king, 
Pasenadi left for Rajagaha, to seek the help of Ajatasattu, and died 
outside the city-gates.’ 

1 J.iv. 151 f.; DhA.i. 356, 


Ullapanagāma.—A village where there was a bridge of thirty cubits, 
built over the Mahāvālukagaħůgā by Devappatirāja,! The village is 
identified with the modern Ulapane, four miles from Gampola.” 


1 Cv. lxxxvi. 23. 2 Cv., Trs.ii. 173, n. 3. 


Ullabhakolakannika. Evidently a village in Ceylon. A woman of 
this village, having learnt that the Thera Dighabhānaka-Abhaya was 
reciting the Ariyavamsa-patipada, went all the way to hear him, a 
distance of five leagues, nursing her baby the while. She arrived at 
the vibara and, having laid the baby down, listened to two preachers. 
Earlier in the day, when Abhaya Thera, having finished a portion of 
the sermon, was about to take some refreshment, she censured him, 
saying that he should have refreshed himself earlier. The thera agreed 
and finished the sermon and, at the last word, the woman became a 


sotāpanna.! 
1 AA. i. 386. 


Uvala Thera.—He was examined by the Sangha in connection with 
an Offence he had committed. He first denied it, then confessed it, 
then denied it again, and made countercharges and spoke lies, knowing 
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them to be such. The Buddha requested the monks to carry out the 
tassa-papiyyasika-kamma against him’ (v.l. Upavala). 


1 Vin. ii. 85f.; where the details of procedure are also given. 


1. Usabha Thera.—An arahant. He was born of a wealthy family 
in Kosala and entered the Order, when the Buddha accepted Jetavana. 
Finishing his novitiate, he dwelt amidst the mountains. Going out one 
day from his cave after the rains, he saw the loveliness of the woods 
and mountains and reflected, “ These trees and creepers, though un- 
conscious, yet by the season’s fulfilment, have won full growth. Why 
should not I, who have obtained suitable season, win growth by good 
qualities ?’’ Pondering thus, he strove and obtained insight.’ 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha, he was a devaputta and offered flowers 
to the Buddha, which remained as a canopy over the Buddha’s head 
for seven days. Ten kappas ago he was a king named Jutindhara. ` 
He is evidently to be identified with Mandaravapiijaka of the A padana.’ 


1 Thag. v. 110; ThagA. i. 217f. 2 Ap.i. 178. 


2. Usabha.—He was born of a Sakyan family in Kapilavatthu. When 
the Buddha visited his family, Usabha saw his power and wisdom 
and entered the Order. But he fulfilled no religious duties, passing 
the day in society and the night in sleep. One night he dreamt that he 
shaved, put on a crimson cloak, and, sitting on a elephant, entered the 
town for alms. There, seeing the people gathered together, he dis- 
mounted, full of shame. Filled with anguish at the thought of his own 
muddleheadedness, he strove after insight and became an arahant.* 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a householder and gave to the 
Buddha a kosamba-fruit. He is evidently identical with Kosamba- 
phaliya of the A padāna.? 


1 Thag. 197-8; ThagA.i. 319f. 2 Ap.ii. 449. 


3. Usabha.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the Isigilt Sutta.* 
1 M. iii. 70. 
4, Usabha.—A setthi of Kalacampa, father of Sona Kolvisa.* 


1 AA,i, 131; ThagA.i. 544. 


Usabhakkhandha,—Son of Dipankara.* See also Samavattakkhandha. 
1 Bu.ii. 209; Mbv. 4. 
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Usabhamukha.—One of the four channels leading out of the Anotatta 
lake. The river which flows out of this channel is called Usabhamu- 
khanadi, and cattle are abundant on its banks.’ 

1 SnA. ii. 488; UdA. 301. 


1. Usabhavati.—A city where, in the pleasaunce near by, Paduma 
Buddha spent a rainy season. The citizens gave a special kathina- 
robe to his chief disciple, Sala.> According to the Buddhavamsa 
Commentary,” Piyadassi Buddha preached his first sermon in the same 
pleasaunce, but the Buddhavamsa® gives its name as Ussavana. 

1 Bud. 148. 2 p.173. 3 xiv. 119. 


2. Usabhavati.—The city in which the Buddha Vessabhii died, at the 
Khemarama.' + Bud. 209. 


Usinnara.—See Usinara. 


Usinara.—King of Benares in the time of Kassapa Buddha. His 
story is related in the Mahā-Kaņha Jataka.’ He is mentioned in a list 
of kings who, although they gave great gifts, could not get beyond the 
domain of sense.” He is, however, elsewhere? mentioned as having been 
born in Sakka’s heaven as a result of waiting diligently on brahmins 
and recluses. l 


1 J.iv. 181 ff. 2 J. vi. 99. 3 [bid., 251. 


Usiraddhaja.—A mountain range forming the northern boundary 
of Majjhimadesa.* 


1 Vin.i. 197; DA.i. 173; J.i.49; KhA. 133; MA, i. 397, etc. 


Usukaraniya Sutta.—Describes one of the petas of Gijjhakita, seen by 
Moggallana, while in the company of Lakkhana. The peta had been 
a judge in Rajagaha and had been cruel to criminals. The peta’s 


body bristled with arrows. 
1 §. ii, 257. 


Ussada.—A Niraya. It resembled a city with four gates and a wall. 
Mittavindaka, arriving at Ussaka in his wanderings, saw there a man 
supporting a wheel as sharp as a razor, which to Mittavindaka appeared 
like a lotus-flower. Mittavindaka took it from him, and realising then 
what it was, tried to escape, but was unsuccessful. This was the suffer- 
ing undergone by those who had smitten their mothers. Sakka, during 
a visit to Ussaka, saw Mittavindaka, but could do nothing for him.’ 

1 J.iv. 3f.; iii. 206 f. 
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Ussada was considered a place of great suffering,* and also a place 
where those who, having promised a gift fail to give it, are born.’ 
Once the Bodhisatta was born in Ussada, for cruelty during his reign 
as king of Benares, and he suffered for eighty thousand years.* Beings 
born there have their tongues pierced with glowing hooks ,and are 
dragged about on a floor of heated metal.® 

In the scholiast to the Matakabhatta Jataka® reference is made to 
sixteen Ussada-niraya. 

Revati (7.v.) was once cast into Ussada-niraya.’ 


2 H.g.,J.iv. 493. 5 Ibid., 112. 
3 Ibid., 405. 8 J.i. 168. 
thvi? 7 VvA. 223. 


Ussanavitthi.—A village in Ceylon, given by King Udaya I. for the 
maintenance of the pasdda in the Puecharama-vihara, It was a poor 
village, but the king made it rich." 

1 Cv. xlix. 28. 


Ussiliya-Tissa Thera.—He was a resident of the Abhayagiri-vihāra. 
When the monks of this vihāra tried to introduce the Vaitulya heresy, 
he refused to be associated with them and went, with a few others, to 
Dakkhiņagiri-vihāra. There they formed the Sāgaliya sect under a 


= 1 
monk named Sāgala. 1 P.L.C. 56. 


Ussolhi Sutta.—Exertion (ussoļhi) must be made by those who see not 
decay and death as they really are.’ 


1S. ii. 132. 


U 


Ocena.—A district in South India, from which soldiers came to 
oppose the forces of the general Lahkapura. He subdued them.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 247, 260. 


Umi Sutta.—See Ummi Sutta. 


Uriyeri.—A locality in South India. In it was a fortress which was 
besieged by Lahkapura and Jagadvijaya.' 
1 Cv. lxxvii. 58, 62. 


Gvarattha.—See Hiivarattha. 


UWha-nadi.—A river in the Himalaya, evidently difficult of access.’ 
1 Mil. 70. 
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Eka Sutta.—Neither beauty, nor wealth, nor kin, nor sons, nor 
virtue, can avail a woman who is mastered by a man with the power of 


authority.’ 
1 S. iv. 246. 


Ekakkharakosa.—A well-known Pāli vocabulary, composed in the 
sixteenth century by Saddhammakitti, pupil of Ariyavamsa.’ It is 
evidently based on similar Sanskrit works. There exists also a tīkā to 


the work. 
1 Bode, op. cit., 45. 


Ekaeakkhu.—A city of Jambudipa, where reigned Kambalavasana 
(or Kambalavasabha) and his descendants, thirty-two in number, also 
Brahmadeva and his descendants, fifteen in number.? 


1 Dpv. iii. 19, 24. 


Ekacampakapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
he had given a campaka-flower to the Pacceka Buddha, Upasanta,* He 
is probably identical with Vajjita Thera.” 


1 Ap. i. 288. 2 ThagA. i. 336 f 


Ekacariya Thera.—An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas ago, 
when in Tavatimsa, he heard sounds of great excitement because a 
Buddha had been born in the world. He visited the Buddha on his 
death-bed and offered a manddrava-flower. Sixty thousand kappas ago 
he was three times king under the name of Mahamallajana.’ 


1 Ap. i. 196. 


1. Ekaeintita.—Sixteen kappas ago there were eighteen kings of this 
name. They were previous births of Sumangala Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 148; ThagA. i. 111. 


2. Ekacintita Thera.—An arahant. When in the deva-world, his 
term of life having come to an end, he was filled with anxiety as to where 
he should seek rebirth. A disciple of Padumuttara, named Sumana, 
seeing his plight, advised him to seek refuge in the Buddha. He followed 
the advice and escaped sorrow.’ 


1 Ap. i. 194 f. 
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Ekaehattiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Atthadassi he was 
an ascetic with a large following, living on the banks of the Candabhaga. 
He visited the Buddha with his followers and held a white parasol over 
the Buddha’s head. Seventy-seven kappas ago he lived in the deva- 
world as king of the devas. He was king of men one thousand times.” 


1 Ap. ii. 367 f. 


Ekajjha.—A king of fifty-seven kappas ago; a previous birth of 


Phaladayaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 239. 


1. Ekafijalika Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw 
Vipassī Buddha and paid homage to him with clasped hands.* 


1 Ap. i. 80. 


2. Ekañjalika.—A king of fourteen kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Ekañjaliya Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 236. 


1. Ekañjaliya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he pro- 
vided a place of residence for the Buddha Tissa in an udumbara-grove 
and spread for him a carpet of flowers and paid homage to him with 
clasped hands. Once he was a king, called Ekafijalika.’ 


1 Ap. i. 236. 


2. Ekafijaliya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw 
the Pacceka Buddha Romasa, on the banks of a river and, being pleased 
with his radiant appearance, paid homage to him with clasped hands.* 


1 Ap. i. 281. 


Ekatthambha-pasada.—One of the buildings erected by Parakkama- 
bāhu I. It rose sheer from the ground and was crowned with a mankara 
(dolphin). In it was a golden chamber on a golden column, resembling 
a cave, for the use of the king.’ 


1 Cv. lxxiii. 92 ff; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 11, n. 4. 


Ekadamsaniya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Atthadassi 
Buddha, he was named Narada-Kesava. He heard the Buddha preach 
and, gladdened by the sermon, did him homage. Seventeen kappas ago 
he became a king under the name of Amittatapana (v.!. Amittavasana ?).’ 

He is probably identical with Pavittha Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i, 168 f. 2 ThagA. i. 185. 
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1. Ekadipiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he kept 
a lamp lighted all night near the thiipa built over the relics of Siddhattha 
Buddha. For seventy-seven kappas he was in heaven and was thirty- 
one times king of the devas. Twenty-eight times he was king among 
men. His body shone like the sun, and he could see a distance of 
one hundred leagues. His palace in heaven was called Ekadipi. He 
entered the Order at the age of four (?) and in a fortnight became an 
arahant.* 

1 Ap. ii. 373. 


2. Ekadipiya Thera.—An arahant. In the past he had lighted a lamp 
before the salala-bodhi of the Buddha Padumuttara. Sixteen thousand 
kappas ago he was four times king under the name of Candabha.* 


1 Ap. i. 189. 


Ekadipii—The abode of Ekadipiya when he was born in the deva- 
world. There were always one hundred thousand lights burning in 
Ekadipi.’ 

1 Ap. ii. 373. 


Ekadvara.—A vihira built by King Subha to the east of Anuradhapura, 
at the foot of the Ekadvarika-pabbata.? 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 58; MT. 648. 


Ekadvarika. See Ekadvara. 


Ekadussadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was a grass-cutter of Hamsavati and gave to the Buddha his 
only upper garment. As a result he reigned in heaven thirty-six 
times and was king of men thirty-three times. He had the power of 
obtaining garments at will wherever he happened to be.* 


1 Ap. ii. 379 f. 


1, Ekadhamma Vagga.—The sixteenth chapter of the Eka-nipata of 
the Anguitara Nikdya. It contains ten suttas, in which ten subjects 
of reflection (anussati) are mentioned as being conducive to inner 
emancipation.’ 

1 A. i. 30. 


2. Ekadhamma Vagga.—The first chapter of the Andpdnd Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nikdya.* 
1S. v. 311-41. 
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Ekadhamma-peyyala.—Two groups of suttas in which various things 
are mentioned singly, each of them being given as a condition most useful 
for the arising of the Ariyan Eightfold Way.’ 


1 S. v. 32 ff. 


1. Ekadhamma Sutta.—There is no other single condition which, 
when developed, is conducive to the abandonment of bonds as much as 


the seven bojjhangas.* 
1§. v. 88. 


2. Ekadhamma Sutta.—There is one condition which, if cultivated, 
yields great fruit, viz., the concentration on in-breathing and out- 
breathing. The sutta also describes the method of its practice.’ 

1 S. v. 311 f. 


1. Ekadhammasavaņiya Thera.—He was the son of a banker in 
Setavyā and he went to see the Buddha who was visiting the town and 
staying in the Simsapa-wood. The Buddha preached to him on the 
impermanence of all component things and at the end of the sermon 
he became an arahant. He received his name because he won insight 
by hearing the Dhamma only once. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a tree-sprite and, coming 
across some monks who had lost their way, he looked after them, gave 
them food and directed them to their destination. After the death of 
Kassapa Buddha, he was born as the son of Suyama and great-grandson 
of Kiki and became king of Benares under the name of Kiki Brahmadatta. 
Not finding anyone capable of preaching the Doctrine to him, he left 
his throne in disgust and started on his way to Himava. As he went 
along the road, Sakka appeared before him and quoted to him some lines 
on the impermanence of all things. Satisfied therewith, the king returned 
to his capital.* 

The Apadina verses regarding this thera quoted in the Theragatha 
Commentary are, in the Apaddna itself,’ attributed to an Elder named 
Maggasafifiaka, with whom he is evidently to be identified. Five kappas 
ago he became king twelve times under the name of Sacakkhu, v.l. 
Ekadhammika. 

1 Thag. v. 67; ThagA. i. 151 f. 2 i. 152 f. 


2. Ekadhammasavaņiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padu- 
muttara he was a Jatila of great power. Once when journeying through 
the air he found his progress suddenly stopped and, on investigation, 
discovered that below him, on the ground, the Buddha was preaching. 
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He listened to the sermon, which dealt with impermanence, and, return- 
ing to his hermitage, meditated on this topic. Later he was born in 
Tavatimsa. Fifty-one times he reigned as king of heaven for thirty 
thousand kappas and twenty-one times he was king of men. In this 
last life he heard a monk in his father’s house preaching a sermon in 
reference to the impermanence of all component things. At the end 
of the sermon he remembered his former attainments and, seated there, 
reached arahantship. He was only seven years old at the time.” 


1 Ap. ii. 385. 
Ekadhammika.—See Ekadhammasavaniya (1). 


Ekadhitu Sutta.—A devout lay-sister should admonish her only 
daughter to be like Khujjuttara or Velukantakiya Nandamata, or, if she 
goes to homelessness, like Khema and Uppalavanna.* 

1 S. ii. 236. 


Ekanala.—A brahmin village near Dakkhiņagiri, to the south of 
Rājagaha. Once, during the eleventh year of his ministry, the Buddha 
visited the village and preached to Kasi-Bharadvaja the sutta which 
bears his name and which converted him to the faith.* Near the village 
was the Dakkhinagiri-vihara.’ 

1 Sn. pp. 12 ff.; SnA. i. 136; S. i. 172 ff. 2 SA. i. 188. 


Ekanalika.—A famine that broke out in Ceylon during the time of 
King Kuñcanāga. The people were reduced to very little food, but the 
king maintained, without interruption, a great alms-giving (mahdpela) 
appointed for five hundred monks.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 20. 


Ekantaka Sutta.—See Janapada and Sedaka Sutta. 


Ekantadukkhi and Ekantasukhī Suttā.—Two suttas dealing with the 
respective views that after death the self is sheer suffering and that it 


is sheer bliss.? 
1 S. iii. 219 f. 


Ekapaññita.—See Ekaphusita. 


Ekapanna Jataka (No. 149).—The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin 
ascetic of great iddhi-power and dwelt in the Himalaya. One day he 
entered Benares and took up his residence in the royal park. The king, 
pleased with his demeanour, invited him into the palace and asked him 
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to spend the rainy season in the park. The king had an ill-natured son, 
named Dutthakumara, and despairing of ever being able to reform him, 
handed him over, as a last resort, to the ascetic. One day, when the 
ascetic was walking about in the garden with the prince, he asked him 
to taste the leaf of a young Nimba-plant. The prince did so, but at 
once spat it out, because of its intense bitterness. “If such bitterness 
should reside in the baby-tree, how will it be when it grows up ?” said 
the Bodhisatta, and thereupon drew a moral with regard to the prince’s 
own conduct. The prince benefited by the lesson, and thenceforth 
changed his nature. 

The story was told in reference to a Licchavi-Kumara called Duttha.' 


1 J. i. 504-8. 


Ekapattadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the past, ninety-one kappas 
ago, he was a potter of Hamsavati, and once gave a well-made bowl of 
clay to the Buddha. As a result, he always had his food in gold and 
silver bowls." He is probably identical with Mahacunda Thera.” 


1 Ap. ii. 444. 2 See ThagA. i. 262. 


Ekapada Jataka (No. 238).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as a rich 
merchant in Benares. One day his son, sitting on his lap, asked him 
for one word which comprehended all things. The Bodhisatta said it 
was “ skill’ (dakkhayya). The story was told in reference to a lad in 
Savatthi who asked his father “ the Dvārapañha ” (question regarding 
the entrance to the Path). The father, not being able to answer the 
boy, brought him to the Buddha.’ 


1 J. ii. 236 f. 


Ekapadumiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was a king of swans, and seeing the Buddha near the lake 
where he lived, picked a lotus flower and held it in his beak above the 


Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. i. 276 f. 


Ekapindadayika Theri.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago she was 
the wife of King Bandhuma, of Bandhumati. Wishing to do some 
good- deed to ensure for herself a happy rebirth, she asked the king for 
his sanction, and fed a nun and gave her various gifts. Later she was 
born thirty times in Tavatimsa as queen of the gods. She was the 
wife of twenty kings among men.* She is probably identical with 


Metta Theri.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 515 f. 2 ThigA. 36 f. 
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Ekapuggala Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Eka Nipdata of the 
Angutiara Nikaya. It consists of seven suttas, six on the Tathagata 


and one on Sariputta.’ 
1 A. i. 22 f. 


Ekapuggala Sutta.—A group of suttas on the uniqueness of the 
Tathagata.’ The sutta is quoted in the Kathāvatthu? and the Milinda- 
pañha.? 

1 A. i. 22 f. 2 i, 65. 3 p. 242. 


1. Ekapundarika,—A paribbajakarama, the residence of Vacchagotta.' 
It was near the Kutagarasala in the Mahavana of Vesali. The Buddha 
went there to see Vacchagotta, and it was on this occasion that the 
Tevijja-Vacchagotta Sutta was preached.* Buddhaghosa says’ that the 
place was so called because in it grew a solitary White Mango Tree 
(setambarukkha). 

1 M. i. 481 f. 2 MA. ii. 673. 


2. Ekapundarika.—An elephant belonging to Pasenadi. It was while 
riding on this elephant that the king met Ananda. The king followed 
the Elder to the monastery, and their conversation is recorded in the 
Bāhitika Sutta.’ 

Over the elephant’s ribs there was a white spot (pandaratthāna), the 
size of a palmyra-fruit, hence his name.” 

1 M. ii. 112 f. 2 MA. ii. 752. 


3. Ekapuņdarīka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
met the Pacceka Buddha, Romasa, and gave him a lotus-flower as an 


offering of homage.’ 
1 Ap. i. 238. 


Ekaputtika-Brahmadatta.—King of Benares. He had only one son, 
of whom he was extremely fond. One day when the king was enjoying 
himself in the royal park, the boy was suddenly taken ill and died at 
once. Lest the king should die of a broken heart, the ministers did not 
tell him for two days. The king thereupon reflected on the nature of 
death and developing insight became a Pacceka Buddha. His verse is 
included in the Khaggavisana Sutta.’ 

1 Sn. v. 41; SnA. i. 85 f.; ApA. i. 138. 


Ekapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a Pisāca at the southern gate of the city (Bandhumati ?), and seeing the 
Buddha, offered him a single flower.* 
1 Ap. i. 240. 
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Ekaphusita.—A king of twenty-six kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Saccasaññaka Thera.! v.l. Ekapaññita. 


1 Ap. i. 209. 


Ekabala.—A kingdom in Jambudīpa, whose king was Saùkhapāla. 
Once the king raised a large army and Mahosadha’s spies brought him 
news of it; thereupon Mahosadha sent his parrot to find out what it 
was all about.* 

1 J. vi. 390. 


Ekabiji Sutta.—On the five controlling powers (indriyāni)—faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, and insight—and the results that 
follow from cultivating these to a greater or lesser degree. 

The text calls this Sutta Ekabhififia Sutta, but without authority.’ 


1 §. v. 204. 2 See KS. v. 180, n. 1. 


Ekabboharé.—One of the divisions of the Mahasanghikas.. They 
were so called because they held that “all the doctrines are understood 
by a unique and immediate wisdom, for all the doctrines of the Buddha 
are comprehended by the intellect.” They held, among other things, 
that the Tathagathas were not subject to worldly laws, that the Dhamma- 
cakkas of all Tathagathas did not agree; the Bodhisatta did not pass 
through the successive stages of embryonic development; that he is born 
at will among inferior beings for the salvation of mankind; with our 
wisdom the four truths are perfectly understood; he who has perfectly 
acquired right restraint has cast off all yoga (attachment).° 


1 Dpv. v. 40; Mhv. v. 4. 2 Rockhill, op. cit., 183. 
3 Ibid., 187 f. 


Ekamandāriya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a youth in Tavatimsa and, seeing the Buddha Vipassi in samadhi, brought 
a mandarava-flower and held it above the Buddha’s head for seven days.’ 


1 Ap. i. 286. 


1. Ekaraja.—King of Benares. He was the Bodhisatta. A minister, 
whom he expelled on the ground of misconduct in the royal harem, 
took service under Dabbasena, king of Kosala, and incited him to make 
war on Kkaraja. The latter was captured while sitting on the dais 
in the midst of his councillors and hanged head downwards by a cord 
from the lintel of a door. In this position Ekaraja cultivated thoughts 
of loving-kindness towards his enemy and attained a stage of complete 
absorption in mystic meditation. His bonds burst and he sat cross- 

29 
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legged in mid air. Dabbasena was, meanwhile, seized with a burning 
pain in his body and, on the advice of his courtiers, had Ekaraja released, 
whereupon the pains disappeared. Realising Ekaraja’s holiness, Dabba- 
sena restored the kingdom to him and asked his forgiveness.’ 

In the Ekaraja Jataka, reference is made to the Mahasilava Jataka 
(q.v.) for details regarding the expulsion of the minister for misconduct 
and of the subsequent events. But there the king is called Silava and 
not Kkaraja. The two stories contain certain similarities but the details 
vary very much. See also the Seyya Jataka, where the king is called 
Kamsa, and compare it with the Ghata Jātaka. The Ekaraja Jataka 
is given as an example of a birth in which the Bodhisatta practised 
metta to perfection.” The story of Ekaraja is the last in the Cariya- 
Pitaka.’ According to the Cariya Pitaka Commentary,’ Ekaraja was a 
title given to the king on account of his great power, in which case his 
real name might have been Silava, as mentioned above. The scholiast 
on the Ekaraja Jataka,* however, says that Ekaraja was the king’s 
personal name. 


1 J. iii. 13-15. 4 p. 205. 
2 E.g., BuA. 51; Mbv. 11. 5 J. iii. 14. 
3 No. xiv. 


2. Ekaraja.—King of Pupphavati (Benares). He was the son of 
Vasavatti and the father of Candakumara. For his story see the Kanda- 
hala Jataka." He belonged to the Kondajifiagotta.’ 

1 J. vi. 131 ff. 2 Ibid., 137. 


Ekarāja Jātaka (No. 303).—The story of Ekarāja (q.v. 1). For the 
circumstances relating to the story see Seyyamsa Jataka. 


Ekavajjaka-Brahmadatta.—A king. He was extremely obliging, and 
would grant an interview to any who desired it, no matter what the 
circumstances. He always allowed the person interviewing him to do 
so unattended, and thence came to be known as Ekavajjaka (“ going 
alone ”). Once, two of his ministers quarrelled because they wanted to 
rule over the same district. The king, realising the evil effects of greed, 
developed insight and became a Pacceka Buddha. His verse is included 
in the Khaggavisana Sutta. 

1 Sn. v. 40; SnA. i. 84 f. 


Ekavandiya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw the 
Buddha Vessabhu' and, with devout heart, worshipped him. Twenty- 
four kappas ago he was a king named Vigatananda.’ 

1 Ap. i. 217. 
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1. Ekavihariya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he entered the Order and dwelt in solitude. In this life, too, he was 
fond of dwelling alone.* 

1 Ap. ii. 390 f. 


2. Ekavihariya.—A monk greatly famed for his love of solitude. 
When they told the Buddha of him, the Buddha sang his praises in the 
midst of the assembly.* 

1 DhA. iii. 471 f. 


3. Ekavihariya.—See Tissakumara, brother of Asoka. 


Ekasanhkhiya Thera.—An arahant. In the past, when a festival was 
being held in honour of Vipassi’s Bodhi-tree, he blew a conch-shell for a 
whole day as homage to the Buddha. Seventy-one kappas ago he 
became a king named Sudassana.* 


1 Ap. ii. 391. 


1. Ekasaąaññaka Thera.—An arahant. In the past he gave a meal to 
a monk named Khanda, a disciple of Vessabhii Buddha. Forty kappas 
ago he was a king named Varuna,’ The Apaddna Commentary says he 
was given the name Ekasafifiaka because in his last life he remembered 
his gift to Khanda. 
1 Ap. i. 121, 


2. Ekasaiiiaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw 
a tag-robe hanging in the forest, and gladdened by the sight worshipped 
it. Twenty-five kappas ago he was a king named Amitabha,* 


1 Ap. i. 210 f. 


Ekasataka,—A very poor brahmin who lived in the time of Vipassi 
Buddha. He was so called because he and his wife had, between them, 
only one upper garment, worn by whichever of them happened to be 
going out. The Buddha was in the habit of preaching every seven 
years. On one such occasion the brahmin listened to the Buddha’s 
sermon, and being greatly pleased, wishing to make an offering, he gave 
the Buddha his upper garment after a hard mental struggle as to whether 
he could afford the gift. Having made the gift, he shouted with joy 
saying, “I have won.” The king of the city, Bandhuma, having heard 
the shout and learnt the reason, gave to the brahmin various rich gifts, 
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including the sabbatthaka,* all of which the latter presented to the Buddha, 
keeping, at the king’s special request, a single pair of garments for 
himself and his wife. The king later made Ekasataka his chaplain.’ 

Ekasataka is given in the Anguttara Commentary’ as a previous birth 
of the Elder Maha Kassapa. The Dhammapada Commentary* mentions 
another brahmin, Culla-Ekasataka by name. He is, however, stated 
as having lived in the time of Gotama Buddha, although the story 
related is, in most respects, identical with that given above, except that 
the king in the story of Culla-Ekasāțaka is Pasenadi, king of Kosala. 
No mention is made of the brahmin being created purohita. Moreover, 
this brahmin received as gift only the sabbacatukka (groups of four) and 
not the sabatthaka. More important still, Culla Ekasataka is identified 
with Maha Ekasataka, the latter being mentioned as having lived in 
the time of Vipassi Buddha. Here we evidently have a confusion of 
legends. 

The story of Ekasataka is related in the Milindapafiha,’ as one of 
seven cases in which an act of devotion received its reward in this very life. 


1 The sabbatthaka seems to have been 2 AA. i. 92 ff.; also ThagA. ii. 136. 
a gift of various things in groups of eight: 3 loc. cit. 
eight elephants, eight horses, eight thou- 4 DhA. iii. 1 ff. 
sand pieces of money, etc. (DhA. iii. 3); 5 pp. 115, 291. 


but see Mil. Trs. ii. 147, n. 1, where it is | 
spoken of as an office. | 


Ekasala.—A brahmin village in the Kosala kingdom. The Buddha 
once stayed there, and when a large congregation of the laity were 
listening to him, Mara, thinking to darken their intelligence, suggested 
to him that he should not teach others. The Buddha refuted the sug- 
gestion of Mara, who retired discomfited.’ 


1 S.i lll. 


Ekassara,—A king of ninety-four kappas ago; a previous birth of 


Kisalayapujaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 200. 


Ekapassita.—Sixty-two kappas ago there were three kings of this 
name, all previous births of Alambanadayaka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 213. 


Ekabhinifia Sutta.—See Ekabiji. 


1. Ekasanadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was an ascetic named Narada-Kassapa, living near the 
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mountain Kosika. Once he saw the Buddha walking through the 
forest, and having provided him with a seat, spoke words in praise of 
him. The Buddha preached to him a short sermon. Fifty times 
Ekasanadayaka became king of the gods and eighty times he ruled over 
men. Wherever he wished he could find a seat, even in the forest 


or in a river. 
1 Ap. i. 381 f. 


2. Ekāsanadāyaka.—A Thera. In the time of Padumuttara, he, with 
his wife, left the deva-world, and coming amongst men waited upon 


a monk named Devala.! 
1 Ap. i. 226. 


Ekasanadayika Theri.—An arahant. She is evidently identical with 
Ubbiri Therī (q.v. for her story of the past). 


Ekasanika Sutta.—On the five classes of monks who practise the 
ekasantkanga.* 
1 A, iii, 220. 


Ekahavapi.—One of the tanks built by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxix. 28. 
Ekuttara.—See Anguttara. 


Ekuddana (Ekuddaniya) Thera.—An arahant. He was the son of a 
wealthy brahmin of Savatthi, and being convinced of the Buddha’s 
majesty, as seen at the presentation of the Jetavana, he entered the 
Order. He dwelt in the forest fulfilling his novitiate, and once came 
to the Buddha to learn of him. The Buddha, seeing Sariputta near him 
wrapt in contemplation, uttered a stanza, that to the monk of lofty 
thoughts and heedful, sorrow comes not. The monk learnt this stanza, 
and returning to the forest, ever and anon reflected on it. He thus came 
to be called Ekuddaniya. One day he obtained insight and became an 
arahant. Later, when Ananda asked him to preach a sermon, it was 
this stanza that he took as his text. 

We are told that in the time of Atthadassi Buddha he was a chief 
of the yakkhas, and when the Buddha died he went about lamenting 
that he had not made use of his opportunities. A disciple of the Buddha, 
named Sagara, meeting him, advised him to make offering to the Buddha’s 
thiipa. In Kassapa’s time he was a householder, and heard the Buddha 


1 See Dhammapada, 259. 
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utter the stanza mentioned above. He entered the Order, and for 
twenty thousand years practised meditation, repeating the stanza, but 
gained no attainment.’ 

It is said’ that on fast-days Ekuddana, alone in the forest, sounded the 
call for the deities of the forest to attend the preaching of the Law, 
and uttered his stanza, whereupon the deities made loud applause. 
One fast-day two monks, versed in the Tipitaka, visited Hkuddana 
with a retinue of five hundred each. Seeing them, Ekuddana’s heart 
was glad and he said: “ Today we will listen to the Law.” On being 
asked for an explanation, he described how, when the Dhamma was 
expounded, the forest grove was filled with the applause of devas. 
Thereupon one of the Elders recited the Dhamma and the other ex- 
pounded it, but there was no sound. In order to dispel their doubts, 
Ekuddāna took his seat and pronounced his one stanza. The sound of 
the plaudits of the devas filled the forest. The Elders were greatly 
offended at the conduct of the devas and complained to the Buddha. 
The Buddha explained to them that the important thing was not the 
amount of knowledge but the quality of the understanding. 

It it noteworthy that the verse, attributed above to Ekuddaniya, 
occurs in the Vinaya* as having been constantly used by Cilapanthaka. 
Whenever it was his turn to preach to the nuns at Savatthi they expected 
no effective lesson, since he always repeated the same stanza, namely, 
that which is above attributed to Ekuddaniya. The thera, hearing of 
their remarks, forthwith gives an exhibition of his iddhi-power and 
of his knowledge of the Dhamma, thereby winning their tribute of 
admiration. 


2 ThagA. i. 153 f.; Thag. v. 68. 3 DhA, iii. 384 f. 4 Vin. iv. 54. 


Ekuposathika Theri—Arahant. In the past she was a slave-girl, a 
water-carrier in the city of Bandhumati, Seeing the King Bandhuma 
keeping the fast, she took the precepts herself and kept them well. 
Sixty-four times she became the queen of rulers in heaven, and was 
sixty-three times queen among men. Her complexion was always of 
a golden hue. In her last life she left the world at the age of seven, and 
attained arahantship within eight months.* She is probably identical 
with Uttama Theri.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 522 f. 2 See ThigA. 46 ff. 


Ekunavisatipaiha, The section of the Maha-Ummagga Jataka which 
deals with the nineteen questions solved by Mahosadha when the other 
wise men of the court had failed to unravel them.? 


1 J. vi. 334-45. 
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Eja Sutta.—Two suttas on the evils of passion (ej) and the ways of 
getting rid of it.’ 
1 §. iv. 64-6. 


Enikula.—See Eni. The scholiast to the Jataka’ explains the name 
in the following way: “‘ Eniya néma nadiya kile.”’ 


1 J. iii. 361. 


Eņijaùgha Sutta.—One of the suttas in the Devatā-Samyutta. A 
deva asks the Buddha how it is possible to wander indifferent to the 
calls of sense, limbed like the antelope (en) or the lion. The Buddha 
answers, by getting rid of the desires of sense.* 


1 §. i. 16. 


Eniphassé.—A name, either of some kind of musical instrument or, 
more probably, of a class of celestial musicians who waited on Sakka 
and his queens.’ 


1 Vv. xviii. 11; 1. 26; VvA. 94, 211; for explanation see 372. 


Eni.—A river. According to the Bakabrahma Jataka (¢.v.), one of 
Baka’s good deeds which brought him rebirth in the Brahma-world 
was that of having set free the inhabitants of a village on the banks of 
the Eni (Lnzkule), when the village was raided. Baka was then an 
ascetic named Kesava and the Bodhisatta was his disciple Kappa.‘ 


t S. i. 143; J. iii. 361; SA. i. 163. 


Etadagga Vagga.—The fourteenth chapter of the Eka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikadya. It contains the names of the Buddha’s disciples, 
men and women, each distinguished by some special qualification.’ 


1 A. i. 23-6. 


** Etam-mama’”’ Sutta.—On how the view arises: ‘‘ This is mine, 
this am J.’”* 
1 S. iii. 181. 


Eraka Thera,.—An arahant. He was the son of an eminent family 
of Savatthi. He had many advantages over others, among them beauty 
and charm. His parents married him to a suitable wife but, because it 
was his last life, he sought the Buddha. After hearing the Buddha 
preach he left the world, but for several days he was overcome by evil 
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thoughts. The Buddha thereupon admonished him in a verse, and 
Hraka gained arahantship.’ 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha he was a householder. One day 
he saw the Buddha and, having nothing to give, cleaned the road along 
which the Buddha walked and stood looking at him with clasped hands. 
Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Suppabuddha. 

He is probably identical with Maggadayaka Thera of the A paddana.? 


1 Thag. v. 93; ThagA. i. 192 f.; for the name see Brethren, p. 86, n. 2. 
2 Ap. i. 178. 


Erakaecha,—A city in the country of the Dasannas. It was the resi- 
dence of the banker Dhanapalaka.* Isiddsi was once reborn there as 
a wealthy craftsman, a worker in gold.’ 


1 Pv. 20; PvA. 99 ff. 2 Thig. 435; see also Buddhist India, p. 40. 


Erakapatta.—A Naga king. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was 
amonk. One day, while in a boat, he grasped an eraka-leaf, and through 
his failing to let go, the leaf was broken off. Though he practised medita- 
tion for twenty thousand years in the forest, at the moment of his death 
he thought of the lapse with great remorse and was reborn in the Naga- 
world as large as a dug-out canoe, much to his grief and despair. When 
a daughter was born to him he taught her a song and, once a fortnight, 
he appeared with her on the surface of the Ganges, where she danced on 
his hood and sang the song. She was offered in marriage to anyone 
who could sing a reply to her song. LErakapatta hoped thereby 
to become aware of it when a Buddha should appear in the world. 
Many suitors came, and an interval between two Buddhas passed 
and still no one was successful. At last a young brahmin, Uttara 
(q.v.), well-schooled for the task by the Buddha, appeared before the 
Naga-maiden and answered all her questions. (Uttara himself became 
a sotapanna when he finished learning his lesson from the Buddha.) 
Hrakapatta at once knew that a Buddha had come, and asked Uttara 
to take him to the Teacher. At the sight of the Buddha, Hrakapatta 
was seized with great sorrow on account of his condition, but the Buddha 
preached to him and consoled him. It is said that the Naga king would 
have attained the Fruit of Conversion had it not been for his animal 
nature.” 

1 DhA. iii. 230-6. 


Erakavilla,—A village in Rohana in Ceylon where King Mahasena 
built a vihara after destroying a temple of the unbelievers.* 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 41; MT. 685. 
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Erandagalla,—A tank built by Vijayabahu I." 
1 Cv. Ix. 49. 


Erapatha.—A royal family of Nagas, mentioned together with Viri- 
pakkhas, Chabbyaputtas, and Kanhagotamakas, all of them described 
as “‘ Nagarajakulani.”* For their own protection, monks are advised 
to fill their hearts with amity for these four classes of Nagas.” 


1 J. ii. 145. 2 A. ii. 72; Vin. ii. 109 f. 


1. Eravana.—Sakka’s elephant. He was once the elephant of the 
king of Magadha, who gave him to Māgha and his companions to help 
them in their good works on earth. As a result, when Magha and the 
others were reborn in Tāvatimsa, Erāvaņa was born there himself and 
became their companion. Ordinarily he was a deva like the others, 
because there are no animals in the deva-world, but when they went to 
the park to play, Erāvaņa assumed the form of an elephant, one hundred 
and fifty leagues in size. For the thirty-three devas Erāvaņa erected 
thirty-three heads (kumbha), each two or three quarters of a league in 
girth. Hach head had seven tusks, each fifty leagues long, each tusk 
bore seven lotus plants, each plant seven flowers, each flower seven 
leaves, and on each leaf danced seven nymphs (Padumacchara). For 
Sakka himself there was a special head, Sudassana, thirty leagues 
around, above it a canopy of twelve leagues all of precious stones. 
In the centre was a jewelled couch one league long, on which Sakka 
reclined in state.” 

In the Dhammika Sutta* Eravana is mentioned among the devas who 
visited the Buddha to pay him homage. He is also mentioned among 
the Nagas present at the preaching of the Mahdsamaya Sutta,® It is 
emphasised in several places* that Eravana is a devaputta and a Naga 
only by birth (jatiya). The Jdtakas? mention Sakka as riding Eravana, 
particularly when making comparisons between kings parading on the 
backs of elephants.° Eravana is one of the chief features of Tavatimsa.” 


1 DhA. i. 273 f.; also SnA. i. 368 f.. * E.g, MA. i. 472; DA. ii. 688; also 
(where there are a few slight variations). VvA. 15 and Kvu. ii. 599. 


2 Sn. v. 379. 5 J. v. 137. 
3 D. ii. 258; perhaps here a king of € E.g., Ibid., iii. 392. 
snakes is meant, because he is mentioned 7 Ibid., vi. 278. 


with others who are avowedly snakes. 


2. Eravana.—The name of the elephant belonging to Candakumāra 
(q.v.). 
1 J. vi. 147. 
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Erahulu.—A locality in Ceylon, near which an engagement took place 
between the forces of Parakkamabahu I. and his foes.’ It is identified 
with the present district Eravur, north-west of Batticaloa. 


1 Cy. Ixxiv. 9l. 2 Cv. Trs. ii. 30, n. 3. 


Erukkatta (Erukkhavira).—A village in South India, occupied by 
Kulasekhara in his fight with the Sinhalese forces under Lankapura.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 149, 167. 


Elakamara.—King of Benares. The king of Kosala invaded his 
father’s kingdom and, having killed the king, took away the queen, who 
was pregnant. When the child was born he was cast into the cemetery 
lest he should be slain by the Kosala king. The boy was discovered 
by a goatherd and brought up as his son, but from the day of the boy’s 
arrival in the goatherd’s home, the latter’s animals began to die off. 
He was therefore named Elakamara (“‘ Goat’s Bane’”’). The goatherd, 
thereupon, put him into a pot and cast him into the river, where he was 
picked up by a low-caste mender of old rubbish and adopted as his son. 
When he grew up the boy went to the palace with his father, and there 
the princess Kurahgavi, of great beauty, fell in love with him. The 
servants discovered them guilty of illicit relations and reported them to 
the king. When the lad was about to be put to death for his mis- 
demeanour, the queen, possessed by the spirit of Elakamara’s dead father, 
who had been born as his guardian angel, confessed that he was no 
mere outcaste, but the son of the king of Benares. The Kosala king 
restored to Elakamara his father’s inheritance and married him to 
Kurangavi. Chalahgakumara was given to him as his teacher, and 
was later appointed commander-in-chief. 

Kurangavi misbehaved with Chalangakumara as well as with his 
servant, Dhanantevasi.: 

The story of Elakamara was one of the stories mentioned by Kunala 
in his famous sermon on the frailty of women.” 

1 J. v. 430 ff. 2 Ibid., 424. 


Eļāra.—King of Anurādhapura (145-101 B.c.) He was a native of 
Cola, and having come to Ceylon, overpowered the reigning king, Asela, 
and captured the throne. The Mahdvamsa says' that he ruled with 
‘even justice towards friend and foe,’ and many stories are related 
showing his love of fairness and his kindness. Although an unbeliever, 
he paid the greatest respect to Buddhism, and he is credited with having 
persuaded the gods, by his determination, to send rain over his kingdom 

1 xxi. 14 f. 
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only at convenient times. Elara had a general named Mitta? ; the chief 
of his forces was Dighajantu, while his royal elephant was called Maha- 
pabbata. In the great battle between Elara’s forces and the Sinhalese 
soldiers under Dutthagamani, Elara was slain in single contest with the 
latter. In recognition of the dead king’s chivalry, great honours were 
paid to him at his funeral and a monument was erected over his ashes. 
For many generations all music was stopped while passing the monu- 
ment as a mark of respect to the honoured dead. 

According to the Mahdvamsa Tika,* a shrine was erected on the spot 
where EHlara’s ashes were buried, and it was called the Eladrapatimaghara. 
It was to the south of Anuradhapura, beyond the potters’ village. 


2 Ibid., xxiii. 4. 3 Ibid., xxv. 54-74; Dpv. xviii. 49 ff. 4 p. 349. 


Eleyya,—A raja, probably of Magadha. He was a devout follower of 
Uddaka-Rāmaputta. In his retinue were Yamaka, Moggalla, Ugga, 
Navindaki, Gandhabba, and Aggivessa, all of whom were also followers 
of the same teacher.’ 

1 A. ii. 180 f. 


Esana Sutta.—A group of suttas on the three kinds of longing (esanā): 
the longing for sensual delights, for becoming, for the holy life. These 
are spoken of in relation to the Noble Eightfold Path. The same is 
repeated for (1) the seven bojjhangas,® (2) the four satipatthanas,® (3) the 
indriyas,* (4) the five balas,° (5) the tddhipddas,® and (6) the jhanas." 


18. v. 54 f. | 5 250, 252. 
2 Ibid., 136. € 291. 

3 191. | 7 309. 

4 240, 242. 


Esika.—A country in Jambudipa. Pannakata was a city of Esikā, 
and in it was born one of the women described in the Caturitthivimana 


(g.v.).7 
1 Vv. 42; VvA. 195. 


1. Esukari,—A brahmin who visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks 
him various questions on castes and their distinctions, from the point 
of view of their functions. The Buddha replies that birth’s invidious 
bar has been laid down by the brahmins, without consulting anybody 
else; all four castes alike can live the good life, which is the true service, 
and follow the Dhamma, which is the true wealth. At the end of the 
discourse Esukari declares himself to be a follower of the Buddha.’ 


1M. ii. 177 ff. 
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2. Esukari.— King of Benares. He and his chaplain were great 
friends; neither of them had any sons. They agreed that if either of 
them should have a son the possessions of both should be given to him. 
By the intercession of a tree-sprite the chaplain had four sons—Hatthi- 
pala, Assapala, Gopala, and Ajapala. But when they grew up, one after 
the other, they renounced the world, and were later joined by the chaplain 
and the king, with all their retinues. 

Ksukari was a previous birth of Suddhodana. 

The story is related in the Hatthipala Jataka.* 


1 J. iv. 473 ff. 


Esukari Sutta.—Records the conversation between the brahmin 
Esukari (g.v.) and the Buddha.’ 


1 M. ii. 177 ff. 


** Eso me atta”? Sutta.—On the view “this is the self, it is perma- 
nent,” ete.! 
1 §. iii, 182. 


oO 


Okasalokastidani— A work by an anonymous author, mentioned in 
the Gandhavamsa.* It seems to have also been called Okasaloka.” 


1 p. 62. 2 p. 72. 


Okilini-Sapattaůgārakokiri Sutta.—The story of a peta mentioned in 
the Lakkhana Samyutta. She was seen going through the air, parched 
and sooty, uttering cries of distress. Moggallana declares’ that she had 
once been the head queen of a king of Kalinga. One day, seeing the 
king show fondness for a dancer who was massaging him, she was moved 
with jealousy and scattered a brazier of coals over the woman’s head. 


1 §. ii. 260; SA. ii. 163. 


Okkantika Samyutta.—The twenty-fifth division of the Samyutta 
Nikaya, and the fourth section of the Khandha Vagga.* 
1 §. iii. 225-8. 


Okkala.—The people of Okkalajanapada’; mentioned also in the 
Apaddéna* in a list of tribes. 
See Ukkala. 
1 MA. ii. 894. 2 ii, 359. 
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1. Okkaka.—A king, ancestor of the Sakyas and the Kolians. In 
the Ambattha Sutta' it is stated that Okkaka, being fond of his 
queen and wishing to transfer the kingdom to her son, banished from 
the kingdom the elder princes by another wife. These princes were 
named Okkamukha, Karakanda, Hatthinika, and Sinipura.” They 
lived on the slopes of the Himalaya and, consorting with their sisters 
and their descendants, formed the Sakyan race. The legend, thus 
briefly given, is enlarged on with great detail in the Commentaries. Ac- 
cording to Buddhaghosa, there are three dynasties with a king named 
Okkaka at the head of each, all of them lineal descendants of the primeval 
king, Mahasammata, and in the line of succession of Makadeva. 

The Okkaka of the third dynasty had five queens—Bhatta, Citta, Janti, 
Jalini and Visakhé—each with five hundred female attendants. The 
eldest queen had four sons—mentioned above—and five daughters— 
Piya, Suppiyd, Ananda, Vijitaé and Vijitasena.’ 

When Bhatta died, after the birth of these nine children, the king 
married another young and beautiful princess and made her the chief 
queen. Her son was Jantu, and being pleased with him, the king 
promised her a boon. She claimed the kingdom for her son, and this 
was the reason for the exile of the elder children.* The Mahavamsa’® 
mentions among Okkaka’s descendants, Nipuna, Candima, Candamukha, 
Sivisafijaya, Vessantara, Jali, Sihavahana and Sihassara. The last named 
had eighty-four thousand descendants, the last of whom was Jayasena. 
His son Sihahanu was the grandfather of the Buddha. The Dipavamsa® 
list resembles this very closely. 

Okkaka had a slave-girl called Disa, who gave birth to a black baby 
named, accordingly, Kanha. He was the ancestor of the Kanhdayanas, 
of which race the Ambattha-clan was an offshoot. Later, Kanha became 
a mighty sage and, by his magic power, won in marriage Maddaripi, 
another daughter of Okkaka.’ 

According to the Brahmanadhammika Sutta,® it was during the time 
of Okkaka that the brahmins started their practice of slaughtering 
animals for sacrifice. Till then there had been only three diseases in 
the world—desire, hunger and old age; but from this time onwards 
the enraged devas afflicted humans with various kinds of suffering. 


1 D. i. 92. 3 The Mtu. calls them Suddha, 
2 The Mahavastu (which confuses , Vimala, Vijita, Jala and Jali. 
Iksvaku with his ancestor Sujata) 4 DA. i. 258 f.; SnA. i. 352 f. 
mentions five sons of Iksvaku: Opura, 5 ji, 12-16. 
Ulkāmukha, Karandaka, Hastikaśīirsa 6 iii. 41-5. 
and Nipura (i. 348). See also Rockhill, 7? D. i. 93, 96. 
p. 9 ff. 8 Sn. p. 52 ff.; AA. ii. 737. 
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It is said’ that the name Okkaka was given to the king because when 
he spoke light issued from his mouth like a torch (kathanakéle ukka 
viya mukhato pabha niccharati). 

Although the Sanskritised form of the Pali name is Iksavaku, it is 
unlikely that Okkaka is identical with the famous Iksavaku of the 
Puranas, the immediate son of Manu, son of the Sun. The Pali is 
evidently more primitive, as is shown by the form Okkamukha, and the 
name Iksavaku looks like a deliberate attempt at accommodation to 
the Purānic account.” 

According to the Mahdvastu, Iksavaku was the king of the Kosalas 
and his capital was Saketa—i.e. Ayodhya. See also s.v. Sakya. 

The Cilavamsa mentions among Okkaka’s descendants, Mahatissa, 
Sagara and Sahasamalla (q.v.). 


9 DA. i. 258. 10 For discussion see Thomas, op. cit., p. 6. 


2. Okkaka.—King of Kusavati in the Malla country. He had sixteen 
thousand wives, the chief of whom was Silavati, As a result of her 
consorting with Sakka, two sons were born, Kusa and Jayampati. The 
story is related in the Kusa Jataka.' 


1 J. v. 278 ff. 


Okkamukha.— King of Kapilavatthu. He was an ancestor of the 


Sakyans and the eldest son of Okkaka (q.v.) and his queen Bhatta 
(or Hattha). 


Ogadha or Satayha Sutta.—An Ariyan disciple who is possessed of 
unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, is 
bound to win, in time, to the bliss in which the holy life is steeped 
(ogadha).* 

1 §. v. 343 f. For the name see KS. v. 298, n. 1. 


Ogalha or Kulagharani Sutta.—A certain monk living in a forest 
tract in Kosala was held in very high esteem (ajjhogalhappatto) by a 
certain family. A deva of the forest, wishing to urge him to greater 
effort, went to the monk in the guise of the housewife (kulagharant) of 
the family, and asked him why it was that people spent their time in 
endless talk. Was he not disturbed by it? The monk answered that 
a recluse should not be disturbed by other people’s talk. The Com- 
mentary” explains that the monk was already an arahant, but the devata 
did not know it and could not therefore understand why he spent his 


1S. i. 201. 2 SA. i. 227. 
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time in visiting householders, hence her question wishing to make him 
live in solitude. 


Ogha Vagga.—Several chapters in the Samyutta Nikdya are called by 
this name; thus, in the Magga Samyutta (8. v. 59), the Bojjhanga (v. 136, 
139), the Satipatthana (v. 191), the Indriya (v. 241, 242), the Samma- 
ppadhana (v. 247), the Bala (v. 251, 253), the Iddhipada (v. 292) and the 
Shana (v. 309). 


1. Ogha Sutta.—A deva visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks him 
how he crossed the “Flood.” “ Unstayed and unstriving,”’ answers 
the Buddha. The deva is puzzled by the answer, until it is explained 
to him that a wrong support of footing and misdirected effort are as fatal 
as drowning straight away. The deva expresses his adoration of the 
Buddha.” The Commentary? adds that the deva was conceited, thinking 
he knew all about the saintship of a Buddha, hence the enigmatic reply, 
in order to puzzle him (v.l. Oghataraņa Sutta). 

bS iok 2 SA. i. 14. 


2. Ogha Sutta.—Sariputta explains to Jambukhadaka the four floods: 
of sensual desire, of becoming, of wrong views, of ignorance.’ 


1 S. iv. 257 f. 


3. Ogha Sutta.—Sāriputta explains the four floods to Sāmaņdaka.! 
1 S. iv. 261 f. 


4. Ogha Sutta.—The Buddha instructs the monks on the four floods. 
1 S. v. 59. 


Oghataka.—A poor brahmin of Kosala, father of Mutta Theri.? 
1 ThigA. 14. 


Ojadipa.— The name given to Ceylon in the time of Kakusandha 
Buddha. Its capital was Abhayanagara and its king Abhaya. The 
Buddha visited Ojadipa and occupied the Mahatittha garden.’ Its 
mountain was Devakita, the modern Pilayakita.” 


1 Mhv. xv. 57 ff.; Dpv. i. 73; ix. 20; xvii. 5, 16, 23; xv. 39-8; Sp. i. 83. 
2 Mbv. 126. 


Ojasi.—Servant of Kuvera. He takes Kuvera’s messages and makes 
them known in Uttarakuru.' 


1 D. iii. 201; DA. iii. 967. 
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Ojita.—One of the two merchants, the other being Ujita, leaders of 
caravans, who gave the first meal to Sikhi Buddha after his Enlighten- 
ment." They correspond to Tapassu and Bhallika in the account of 
Gotama Buddha. 

1 ThagA. i. 48. 


Ottabhasa.—One of the eighteen languages prevalent in the world, 
none of which are suited for the proclamation of the Dhamma.! 


1 VibhA. 388. 


Otthaddha.—One of the Liechavis. His personal name (méla-nama) 
was Mahali, but he was called Otthaddha because he had a hare-lip 
(addhotthataya)." He went to visit the Buddha at the Kitagarasala in 
Vesali, at a time when the Buddha had given orders that no one should 
be allowed to see him; but through the intervention of the novice Siha, 
Otthaddha was admitted to the Buddha’s presence with a large retinue 
of followers, all splendidly adorned in various ways, though it is stated 
that earlier in the day they had taken the uwposatha-vows. The con- 
versation that took place between Otthaddha and the Buddha is re- 
corded in the Mahali Sutta.”, Buddhaghosa calls Otthaddha a raja. 


1 DA. i. 310. 2 D. i. 150 f. 


Oddaka.—A name of a tribe, occurring in a list of tribes.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 358. 


Onata Sutta.—On four classes of people in the world: the low and low, 
the high and high, the high and low, and the low and high.* The Com- 
mentary explains that each person is such and such but may, or will, 
become such and such. 


1 A. ii. 86; also found at Pug: 52 and Pug. 7. 


Otturamallaka.—The chieftain of Dhanumandala who was brought 
under subjection by the general Rakkha.’ 


1 Cy. lxx. 17, 18, 28. 


Odakā Sutta.—Numerous are those that are born in water compared 
with those born on land. This is on account of their ignorance of the 
four Ariyan truths.’ 

1 S. v. 467. 


Odātagayhā.—A class of eminent devas (described as pāmokkhā), 
among those present at the preaching of the Mahāsamaya Sutta. 


1 D, ii. 260. 
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Odumbaragāma.—A tank built by Parakkamabāhu I.! 


1 Cv, lxviii. 48. 


Odumbarahgana.—A village given by Jetthatissa III. to the Padhāna- 
ghara at the Mahanaga Vihara.* 


1 Cv. xliv. 97. 


1. Opamafifia.—One of the names of Pokkharasāti.! He was so 
called because the name of his family (gotta) was Upamañña. ? 


1 M. ii. 200. 2 MA. ii. 804. 


2. Opamañña.—A Gandhabba chieftain, who was among those present 
at the preaching of the Mahāsamaya Sutta. He is mentioned in the 
Atanatiya Sutta,’ in a list of eminent yakkha generals. 


1 D. ii. 258. 2 Ibid., ii. 204. 


Opamma Samyutta.—The twentieth section of the Samyutta Nikäāya, 
so called because it is rich in parables (opamma).’ 


1 Ș. ii. 262 ff. 


Oparakkhī.—One of the four wives of Candakumara (q.v.). 
1 J. vi. 148. 


Opavuyha Thera.—An arahant. In the past he offered an Gjdaniya- 
horse to the Buddha Padumuttara, but the Buddha’s chief disciple, 
Devala, informed him that the Buddha could not accept the gift. There- 
upon he gave other suitable gifts to the value of the horse. Twenty- 
eight times he was king of all Jambudipa. Thirty-four kappas ago he 
was a cakkavatti of great power.’ 


1 Ap. i. 106 f. 


Opasada.—A brahmin village in Kosala, the residence of Canhki, who 
lived in royal fief granted to him by Pasenadi. To the north of the 
village was a forest of sala-trees where oblations were offered to various 
deities. The Buddha once stayed here in the course of his wanderings.’ 


1 M. ii. 164. 


Obhasa Sutta.—Of the four brilliances—those of the sun, the moon, 
fire, and wisdom—the brilliance of wisdom is the chief.’ 


1 A. ii. 139 f. 
30 
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1. Orambhagiya Sutta.—The five fetters concerned with the lower 
stages of existence: sakkdyaditthi, vicikiccha, etc. They could be 
destroyed by developing the Noble Hightfold Way.’ 

1 S.v. 6l. 


2. Orambhāgiya Sutta.—The five lower fetters could be destroyed 
by practising the four satipatthanas.’ 
1 A. iv. 459. 


Orima Sutta.—On the hither and the further shores—e.g., false belief 
(micchaditthi)—is the hither shore and its opposite (sammadditthi), the 


further shore.’ 
1 A. v. 233. 


Ovada Vagga.—The third section of the Pdacittcya rules in the Suttavi- 


bhanga.* 
1 Vin. iv. 49-69; also v. 16-18. 


Ovada Sutta.—The Buddha explains to Ananda, in answer to a question, 
the eight qualities necessary in a monk in order for him to be appointed 
spiritual adviser to his fellows.’ 

1 A. iv. 279 f. 


Orittiyirutombama.—A locality in South India.* 
l Cv, Ixxvi. 299. 


Olanda,—The name given in the Cuélavamsa to the Dutch in Ceylon. 


1 See Cv. Index. 


Osadha.—See Mahosadha. 


1. Osadhi—The morning star, used in describing typical whiteness 
(odatad, oddtavanna, etc.)," and also great brightness and purity (pari- 
suddha-Osadhitaraka viya).* Buddhaghosa® says that it is so called 
because, when it appears in the sky, people gather medicines and drink 
them by its sign. (Sukka taraka tassaé udayato patthdya tena safifidnena 
osadham ganhanti pi pivants pi : tasma Osadhi taraka ti vuccati.) 

The Itivuttaka Commentary* gives another explanation: that it contains 
bright rays of light, and that it gives efficacy to various medicines 
(ussanna pabha etadya dhiyati osadhinam va anubalappadayikatta Osadhi). 

1D. ii. 111. 8 MA. ii. 714. 

2 It. 20; MA. ii. 638, 772; also Vsm., 4 ItA. 72. 

ii. 412. 
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It is also used in similes to typify constancy, like the star Osadhi, 
which, in all seasons, keeps to the same path and never deviates there- 
from (sabbautusu attano gamanavithim vijahitud aññāya vithiya na 
gacchati sakavithiya& va gacchati).° 


5 BuA. 89. 


2. Osadhi.—The city at the gates of which Anomadassi Buddha per- 
formed the Twin-Miracle’ and, therefore, a former name of Sankassa 


(q.v.). 
1 BuA. 143. 


1. Kamsa.—Another name, according to the scholiast,’ for Brahma- 
datta, king of Benares and father of Samuddaja. 


1 J. vi. 198 (25). 


2. Kamsa.—King of Benares, and called Baranasiggaha because he 
was ruler of Benares. According to the Seyya Jataka,’ he was the king 
who was seized by the monarch of Kosala, owing to the treachery of a 
disloyal courtier, and who was later set free on account of his great 
piety. In the EKaraja Jataka, which purports to relate the same story, 
and again in the Mahasilava Jataka, the king is referred to by other 
names. We probably have here a confusion of legends due to an effort 
to make three similar stories into one and the same. 

It is probably this same Kamsa Baranasiggaha who is referred to in 
the Tesakuna Jataka, by the owl Vessantara.? There the scholiast 
explains Baranasiggaha as catéhi sangahavatthihi Bardnasim gahetva 
vattanto. 

1 J. ii. 403. 2 J. v. 112. 


3. Kamsa.—Son of Mahakamsa and brother of Upakamsa and Deva- 
gabbha. Later he became king of Asitafijana in Kamsabhoga in the 
Uttarapatha. He was killed by Vasudeva, one of the Andhakavenhuda- 
saputta,* 

1 J. iv. 79 f. 


Kamsabhoga.—A division of Uttarapatha, its capital being Asitafijana, 
where Mahakamsa and his successors ruled.’ 


1 J. iv. 79; PvA. 111. 
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Kamsavamsa.—The race of Mahakamsa; this race was destroyed by 


the sons of Devagabbha.* 
1 J. iv. 79. 


Kakaciipama Sutta.—The twenty-first sutta of the Majjhima Nikdaya, 
preached to Moliya-Phagguna, who was reported to the Buddha for 
frequenting the society of nuns and losing his temper when reproached 
therefor. A monk should not give way to anger even though he be sawn 
limb from limb with a two-handed saw (ubhatodandakena kakacena). 
The name of the sutta was given by the Buddha himself.’ 

The sutta contains the story of the lady of Sāvatthi, called Videhikā, 
who had a reputation for gentleness until tested by her servant girl 
and found wanting. The saw is only one of numerous similes which 
occur in the discourse. It is quoted in the Mahahatthipadopama Sutta,’ 
and is elsewhere? given as an example of a sutta preached on account 
of someone’s lack of patience. 


1M. i. 122 ff. 2 Ibid., 189. 3 E.g., DA. i. 123. 


Kakaņtaka Jātaka.—The same as the Kakantaka-Pafiha (q.v.). 


Kakantaka Pafiha.—The story, mentioned in the Mahaummaga 
Jataka,* of the chameleon to whom the king gave one halfpenny’s worth 
of meat a day for having shown him deference. One fast-day there 
was no meat to be had, and the man who supplied it tied the money 
round the chameleon’s neck. The next time the animal saw the king it 
refused to salute him, because it felt itself to be his equal on account of 


the wealth round its neck. 
1 J. vi. 346 f. 


Kakantaka Vagga.—The fifteenth chapter of the Ekanipata of the 


J dtakatthakatha.* 
1 J. i. 487-511. 


Kakuttha (Kakuttha, Kukuttha), A river near Kusinara in which 
the Buddha bathed and from which he drank water before entering 
Kusinara for his parenibbdna. On its bank was a mango-grove where the 
Buddha rested awhile on a robe spread for him by Cundaka ; there he 
reassured Cunda, telling him that no blame attached to him for having 
provided the Buddha with the meal which was to be his last.* It is 
said” that when the Buddha bathed in the river, its banks and all the 
fishes it contained became golden. 

1 D, ii. 129, 134 f.; Ud. viii. 5; UdA. 402 f. 2 DA. ii. 571. 
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1. Kakudha (v.J. Kakkata).—A lay disciple of the Buddha who dwelt 
at Nadika. When the Buddha arrived at Nadika on his last journey, 
Ananda asked him what had happened to Kakudha, who was already 
dead. The Buddha replied that Kakudha had found birth in the highest 
heavens, there to pass away entirely.’ 


1 D. ii. 92. 


2. Kakudha.—A deva. He visited the Buddha at the Añjanavana 
in Sāketa, and asked him whether he experienced feelings of pleasure 
and sorrow. The Buddha replied that he had overcome such feelings 
and was utterly free, whereupon Kakudha uttered his praises.’ The 
Commentary” says that this Kakudha was a Brahmā and that he was 
an attendant of Moggallāna, thus identifying him with Kakudha 
(3 below). He lived with the thera in his youth, died in a Jhāna-trance 
and was reborn in the Brahma-world. 


1 S. i. 54 f. 2 SA. i. 89. 


3. Kakudha,—Probably identical with Kakudha (2). He was an 
inhabitant of Koliya and was an attendant of Moggallana. Having 
died, he was reborn among the mind-born (Manomaya) devas and his 
form was so great that it was as extensive as “‘two of three common 
rice-fields in a Magadha village, and yet so constituted that he was in 
the way neither of himself nor of others.” Becoming aware of Deva- 
datta’s plans for obtaining possession of the leadership of the Sangha, 
Kakudha reported the news to Moggallana, who passed it on to the 
Buddha. The Buddha asked Moggallina to keep the matter secret. 
Moggallana informed the Buddha that he knew from experience that 
Kakudha’s predictions proved true.’ 


1 Vin. ii. 185 f. 


4. Kakudha.—A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago, to whom 
Uddaladayaka Thera, in a previous birth, gave a flower.* 


1 Ap. i, 225. 


5. Kakudha.—A bird in the time of Padumuttara Buddha and a 
previous birth of Malitavambha Thera. The bird gave the Buddha a 


lotus’. v.l. Kukkuttha. 
1 ThagA. i. 211; Ap. i. 180. 


6. Kakudha Kaceana,—See Pakudha Kaceana, 
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7. Kakudha.—A little pond in Mahameghavana between the site of the 
Maha-Thipa and the Thiparama, The Maha-Thipa was at the upper 
end of the pond, and the spot had been consecrated by the visit of the 
four Buddhas of the present kappa.’ Lafijatissa appears to have filled 
up the pond at great expense, the land around having become water- 
logged.” The bund (pāli) of the pond formed part of the Sima at 
Anuradhapura.® 


1 Mhv. xv. 53 ff. 2 Ibid., xxxiii. 23 f; MT. 611. 3 Mbv. 135 f. 


Kakudha Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Pañcaka Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikāya.’ 
1 A. iii. 118-26. 


1. Kakudha Sutta.—Records the visit of the deva Kakudha Koliya- 
putta to Moggallāna, bringing him news of Devadatta’s intention to destroy 
the Order. The sutta also contains a description of the five kinds of 
teachers who are impure in their conduct, their mode of livelihood, 
their preaching of the Dhamma, their system of exposition and their 
insight, and who yet are protected by their disciples because of love 
of gain.’ 

1 A. iii. 122 ff. 


2. Kakudha Sutta.—Records the visit of the devaputta Kakudha to 
the Buddha at the Añjanavana in Sāketa. See Kakudha (2). 


Kakusandha.—The twenty-second of the twenty-four Buddhas and 
the first of the five Buddhas of the present Bhaddakappa. He was the 
son of the brahmin Aggidatta, chaplain of Khemahkara, king of Khema- 
vati, and Visākhā. He was born in the Khema pleasaunce, and lived 
for four thousand years in the household in three palaces—Ruci, Suruci 
and Vaddhana (or Rativaddhana). His wife was Virocamana (or Rocaņi), 
and he had a son, Uttara. He left the world riding in a chariot, and 
practised austerities for only eight months. Before his Enlightenment, 
he was given a meal of milk-rice by the daughter of the brahmin Vaji- 
rindha of the village Sucirindha, and grass for his seat by the yava- 
palaka Subhadda, His bodhi was a Svcrisa-tree, and his first sermon 
was preached to eighty-four thousand monks in the park near the city 
of Makila. He performed the Twin-Miracle under a Sala-tree at the gates 
of Kannakujja. Among his converts was a fierce yakkha named Nara- 
deva. He held only one assembly of his monks.* Kakusandha’s body 
was forty cubits in height, and he died at the age of forty thousand 
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years in the Khema pleasaunce. The thūpa erected over his relics 
was one league high. 

The Bodhisatta was at that time a king named Khema. The Buddha’s 
chief disciples were Vidhura and Safijiva among monks, and Sama and 
Campa among nuns. His personal attendant was Buddhija. Accuta 
and Samana, Nanda and Sunanda were his most eminent lay-supporters.’ 
Kakusandha kept the fast-day (uposatha) every year? In Kakusandha’s 
time a Mara, named Disi (a previous birth of Moggallana), gave a great 
deal of trouble to the Buddha and his followers, trying greatly the 
Buddha’s patience.” The Samyutta Nikdya* mentions that during the 
time of Kakusandha, the Mount Vepulla of Rajagaha was named Pacina- 
vamsa and the inhabitants were called Tivara. 

The monastery built by Accuta on the site where, in the present age, 
Anathapindika erected the Jetavanarama, was half a league in extent, 
and the ground was bought by golden kacchapas sufficient in number 
to cover it. 

According to the Ceylonese chronicles,° Kakusandha paid a visit to 
Ceylon. The island was then known as Ojadipa and its capital was 
Abhayanagara, where reigned King Abhaya. The Mahameghavana was 
called Mahatittha. The Buddha came, with forty thousand disciples, 
to rid the island of a pestilence caused by yakkhas and stood on the 
Devaktita mountain from where, by virtue of his own desire, all inhabitants 
of the country could see him. The Buddha and his disciples were 
invited to a meal by the king, and after the meal the Mahatittha garden 
was presented to the Order; there the Buddha sat, in meditation, 
in order to consecrate various spots connected with the religion. At 
the Buddha’s wish, the nun Rueananda brought to the island a branch 
of the sacred bodhi-tree. The Buddha gave to the people his own 
drinking-vessel as an object of worship, and returned to Jambudipa, 
leaving behind his disciples Mahadeva and Rucdnanda to look after the 
spiritual welfare of the new converts to the faith. 

In Buddhist Sanskrit texts the name of the Buddha is given as Kra- 
kucchanda.’ 


1 D, ii. 7; Bu. xxiii.; J. i. 42; BuA. 5 J.i. 94. 


209 ff. | 6 Dpv. ii. 66; xv. 25, 34; xvii. 9, 16, 
2 DhA. iii, 236. | etc.; Mhv. xv. 57-90 
3 M. i. 333 ff.; Thag. 1187. 7 See especially Divy. 254, 418 f.; 
4 ii, 190 f. Mtu. iii. 247, 330. 


2. Kakusandha Thera.—Author of the Sinhalese Dhätuvamsa, probably 
a translation from the Pāli. He is generally assigned to the fifteenth 


century.’ 
1 P.L.C. 255. 
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Kakusandha Sutta.—To Kakusandha, as to the Buddha before he 
was enlightened, came thoughts of the suffering in the world and of 
how it could be stopped.’ 

1S. ii. 9. 

1. Kakkata.—An eminent monk mentioned, with Cala, Upacala, 
Kalimbha, Nikata and Katissaha, as staying with the Buddha at the 
Kutagarasala in Vesali. When the Liechavis started coming there to 
pay their respects to the Buddha, the monks, desiring solitude, went 
into the woodlands near by, such as the Gosingasalavana.? 


1 A. v. 133 f. 


ai 


2. Kakkata.—A lay disciple of Nādikā (Natikā) mentioned with several 
others.’ He is evidently identical with Kakudha (1). 


1 S. v. 138. 


Kakkata Jataka (No. 267).—Once a golden crab as large as a threshing- 
floor lived in Kuliradaha in the Himalaya, catching and eating the 
elephants who went into the lake to drink. In terror they left the 
district. The Bodhisatta, being born among the elephants, took leave 
of his father, and went back into the lake with his friends. The Bodhi- 
satta, being the last to leave the water, was caught by the crab’s claws; 
hearing his cries of pain, all the other elephants ran away except his 
mate, whom he entreated not to leave him. 

Realising her duty, the she-elephant spoke to the crab words of coaxing 
and of flattery; the crab, fascinated by the sound of a female voice, 
let go his hold. Whereupon the Bodhisatta trampled him to death. 
From the two claws of the crab were later made the Anaka and the 
Alambara drums (¢.v.). 

The story was related in reference to the wife of a landowner of Savatthi. 
Husband and wife were on their way to collect some debts when they 
were waylaid by robbers. The robber chief, wishing to possess the 
wife for her beauty, planned to kill the husband. The wife expressed 
her determination to commit suicide if her husband were killed, and they 
were both released. The she-elephant of the Jataka was the landowner’s 
wife.* 

This Jataka is illustrated in the Barhut Stupa.’ 

The Kakkata Jataka is mentioned? among those preached by the 
Buddha giving instances where Ananda offered his life for that of the 
Bodhisatta. The reference is evidently to the Suvannakakkata Jataka 


(q.v.). 
1 J, ii, 341-5, 2 Cunningham; Bharhut plate xxv. 2. 3 DhA. i, 119, 
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The story is also found in the Samyutta Commentary,* but there the 
Bodhisatta’s life is saved not by his mate but by his mother. 
4 SA. ii. 167. 


Kakkatarasadayaka-vimana Vatthu.—The story of a farmer in Maga- 
dhakhetta, who gave a meal consisting of broth made of crab to a monk 
suffering from earache, and cured him. The farmer was born after 
death in a palace in Tavatimsa. At the entrance to the palace was the 
figure of a ten-clawed crab, finished in gold.* 


1 Vv. 54; VvA. 248 ff. 


Kakkara Jataka (No. 209).—The story of a wise bird who, seeing a 
farmer trying to catch him, avoided him till the farmer was quite 
exasperated. In the end the farmer camouflaged himself like a tree, 
but the bird laughed in his face. 

The story was related in reference to a monk, a fellow-celibate of 
Sariputta. This monk was very careful about his body, and earned 
the reputation of a dandy. The bird is identified with the monk.’ 
This story bears some resemblance to the second Sakuntaka Jdtaka in 
the Mahdvastu, particularly to the latter part of it.? v.l. Kukkura, 


1 J. ii. 161 f 2 Mtu. ii. 250. 


Kakkarapatta.— A township of the Koliyans, It was while the Buddha 
was staying there that the Koliyan Dighajanu came to see him.? 


1 A. iv. 281. 


Kakkaru Jataka (No. 326).—Once a great festival was held in Benares, 
attended by both humans and non-humans. Among the latter were 
four gods from Tavatimsa, wearing wreaths of kakkdru-flowers, the 
fragrance of which filled the town. When men wondered at the fragrance, 
the gods shewed themselves and their wreaths. Men asked for these 
flowers, but the gods explained that they could only be worn by those 
possessed of certain virtues. The king’s chaplain, hoping to deceive 
the gods, claimed possession of these virtues. The wreath was put on 
his head and the gods disappeared. The chaplain was seized with great 
pain in his head, but on trying to remove the wreath he found it impossible 
to do so. When he had suffered for seven days, the king, hoping to save 
his life, held another similar festival at which the gods were again present. 
The chaplain confessed his guilt and obtained relief. The story was told 
in reference to the vomiting of blood by Devadatta when his disciples 
left him. v.l. Kakkaru, Takkaru. 


1 J. il. 86-90, 
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Kakkarupupphiya Thera,—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was a deva in the Yama-world and, approaching the Pacceka Buddha 
Gotama, offered him a kakkdiu-flower.’ —_v.l. Kekkaru®. 


1 Ap. i. 286. 


Kakkarupijaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a deva and offered a kakkdru-flower to the Buddha Sikhi, Nine kappas 
ago he was a king named Sattuttama.’ He is evidently identical with 
Jenta Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 177. 2 ThagA. i. 219. 


Kakkola,—A district in South India which supplied soldiers to Kula- 
sekhara.* 
1 Cy. Ixxvii. 2. 


Kakkhalavitthi.— A village given by Jetthatissa III. for the maintenance 
of the Veluvana-vihara (near Anuradhapura).' 


1 Cy. xliv. 99. 


Kakkhala.—A nickname given to Jetthatissa I. When certain of his 
ministers shewed reluctance to accompany his father’s funeral pro- 
cession, he finally persuaded them; but when they were assembled he 
had the gates shut on them, put them to death, and had their bodies 
empaled on stakes round his father’s pyre. Hence his name.! 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 118-22. 


Kankha-Revata Thera.—He belonged to a very wealthy family in 
Savatthi. One day, after his midday meal, he went with others to hear 
the Buddha preach and, accepting the word of the Buddha, he entered 
the Order." He attained arahantship by way of practising jhana, and 
so proficient in jhana did he become that the Buddha declared him 
chief of the monks who practised it.” Before he became an arahant 
he was greatly troubled in mind as to what was permissible for him to 
use and what was not (akappiya mugga, na kappanti mugga paribhuñ- 
jitum, etc.). This characteristic of his became well known, hence his 
name." 

In the time of Padumuttara he was a brahmin of Hamsavati, well 
versed in the Vedas. One day, while listening to the Buddha’s preach- 
ing, he heard him declare a monk in the assembly as chief among those 
who practised jhana, and himself wished for the same honour under a 

1 According to the Apadana (ii. 491), 2 A. i. 24; Ud. v. 7; AA. i. 129 f.; 


he heard the Buddha preach at Kapi- | Thag. 3; ThagA. 33 f. 
lavatthu. 3 UdA. 314. 
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future Buddha.* He is often mentioned in company with other very 
eminent disciples—e.g., Anuruddha, Nandiya, Kimbila, Kundadhana and 
Ananda—at the preaching of the Nalakapaina Sutta The Mahagosinga 
Sutta records a discussion between Moggallana, Maha Kassapa, Anu- 
ruddha, Revata and Ananda, and there we find Revata praising, as the 
highest type of monk, one who delights in meditation and has his habita- 
tion in the abodes of solitude. 

Kankha-Revata appears to have survived the Buddha. 

In the Uttaramatu-peta Vatthu,’ Uttara’s mother having been born as 
a peta, and having wandered about for fifty-five years without water, 
came upon Revata enjoying the siesta on the banks of the Ganges and 
begged him for succour. Having learnt her story, Revata gave various 
gifts to the Sangha in her name, and so brought her happiness. 


4 Ap. ii. 419 f. 6 Ibid., 212 ff. 
5 M. i. 462. 7 PvA. 141 ff, 


Kankhavitarani, A commentary, also called Matikatthakatha, by 
Buddhaghosa on the Patimokkha of the Vinaya Pitaka. The colophon 
also contains a summary, a kind of udddana, of the contents. It is stated 
that the work was written at the request of a thera named Sona, and 
Buddhaghosa declares most emphatically that there is not even a single 
word in the book which is not in conformity with the Canon or the 
Commentaries of the Mahavihara.» The Gandhavamsa? mentions a 
tika on the Kankhavitarani named Vinayatthamafijisaé, written by 
Buddhanaga at the request of Sumedha. 


1 p. 204 (ed. Hewavitarane Bequest Series); Gv. 59, 69. 
2 61 f., 71; also Svd. 1212. 


Kanhkheyya Sutta.—The Sakyan Mahanama visits Lomasavanhgisa at 
the Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu and asks him if the learner’s way 
of life is the same as that of a Tathagata. No, says the Elder; a learner 
strives to abandon the five hindrances (nivarana); the arahants have 
already completely destroyed them.’ 


1 §. v. 327 f. 


Kangakondakalappa.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvii. 75. 


Kangakondapperayara.—A Damila chief, subdued by Parakkama- 
bahu I,? 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 179. 
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Kangakondana.—A fortress'in South India. 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 183. 


Kangayara.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara ; he was vanquished 
by Lankapura, general of Parakkamabahu I.} 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 140, 260, 316; Ixxvii. 15. 


Kacangala.—See Kajangala. 


Kaccaina.—See Maha-Kaccina, Pakudha-Kaccadna, Pubba-Kaceana, 
Sambula-Kaccana, Sabhiya-Kaceana, etc. See also Kaceayana, 


Kaccana or Kaceayana is the name of a family, the Kaceanagotta..— A 
monk named Kaccfnagotta is mentioned in the Samyutta Nikdya® as 
visiting the Buddha at Savatthi and questioning him on right view. 
The Buddha’s discourse on this occasion is referred to by Ananda in a 
conversation with Channa.® See also Katiyani. 

Kaficana-manava belonged to the Kaccanagotta.‘ 

The Kaecanagotta is mentioned among the higher castes, together with 
Moggallana and Vasittha.° 


1 AA. i. 116, 410. 4 AA. i. 116, 410. 
2 S. ii. 16 ff. 5 Vin. iv. 6. 
3 S. iji. 134. 


Kaccana Peyyala.—Mentioned in the Anguttara Commentary’ together 
with the Madhupindika Sutta and the Parayana Sutta as an exposition 
of Maha Kaceana, in consequence of which the Buddha declared the 
Elder to be chief among those who could explain in detail what had 
been stated briefly. The reference is probably to the Kaceana Sutta. 


1 AA. i. 118. 


Kaceana Sutta.—A discourse to the monks by Maha Kaceana on the 
six topics of recollection—the Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha, one’s 
own virtues, generosity and the devas.’ It is quoted in the Visuddhi- 
magga,” where it is stated that to speak of casual happenings as a mere 
arising is to contradict both the Padesavihara Sutta and the Kaccana 
Sutta, See also Kaccana Peyyala. 


1 A. iii, 314 ff. 2 p. 519. 


1. Kaccānā.—A Sākyan princess, daughter of Devadahasakka of 
Devadaha and sister of Afijanasakka. She married Sihahanu and had 
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five sons and two daughters: Suddhodana, Dhotodana, Sakkodana, 
Sukkodana, Amitodana, Amita and Pamita.’ 


1 Mhv. ii. 17-20. 


2. Kaceana.—See Bhaddakaccana, 


Kaccani Jataka (No. 417).—A young man devoted himself, after his 
father’s death, entirely to his mother, till the latter, much against his 
will, brought him a wife. The wife plotted to estrange mother and 
son, and the old woman had to leave the house. The wife, having 
given birth to a son, went about saying that if the mother-in-law had 
been with her such a blessing would have been impossible. When the 
old woman heard of this, she felt that such things could only be said 
because Right (Dhamma) was dead and, going into the cemetery, she 
started to perform a sacrifice in memory of the dead Right. Sakka’s 
throne becoming heated, he came down and, hearing her story, recon- 
ciled the old woman with her son and daughter-in-law by means of 
his great power. In the stanza spoken by Sakka, the old woman is 
addressed as Kaceani and Katiyani. The scholiast explains that she 
belonged to the Kaceanagotta. 

The story was related to a young man of Savatthi who looked after 
his aged mother till his wife came: then the wife undertook to tend her 
and for some time did her duties well. Later, she grew jealous of her 
husband’s love for his mother, and contrived by various means to make 
the son angry with the old woman. Finally, she asked her husband to 
choose between herself and his mother. The young man, without 
hesitation, stood up for his mother, and the wife, realising her folly, 
mended her ways.’ 

1 J. iii. 422-8. 


Kaceani Vagga.—The first section of the Atthaka Nipata of the Jata- 
kattakatha.* 
1 J. iii. 422-28. 


1. Kaecani.—The old woman whose story is related in the story 
of the past in the Kaceani Jataka. 


2. Kaceani.—See also Katiyani, 
Kaceayana Thera.—Author of the Kaccéyanavydkarana (q.v.), the 


oldest of the Pali grammars extant. Orthodox tradition identifies him 
with Maha Kaceana, He was probably a South Indian and belonged 
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to the Avanti school founded by Maha Kaccana.* He was, perhaps, 
also the author of the Nettsppakarana (q.v.). Kaccéyana probably 
belongs to the fifth or sixth century A.D. 

The Gandhavamsa* ascribes to Kaccayana the authorship of the 
Kaccéyanagandha, Mahaniruttigandha, Cilaniruttigandha, Petakopade- 
sagandha, Nettigandha and Vannanitigandha. 


1 P.L.C. 179 ff.; Gv. 66; Svd. 1233 f. 2 p. 59. 


2. Kaccāyana Thera.—An arahant. He was a disciple of Padumut- 
tara Buddha, and was declared by him to be chief among those who 
could expound in detail what the Buddha stated in brief. It was this 
declaration made in the presence of Mahā Kaccāna, which made the 
latter, in that birth an ascetic in Himavā, wish for æ like proficiency 
for himself under a future Buddha.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 464; ThagA. i. 484. 


3. Kaecayana.—In the Vidhurapandita Jataka, the yakkha Punnaka 
calls himself and is addressed as Kaecayana,’ Kaccana’ and Katiyana.® 
The scholiast seems to offer no explanation. 


1 J. vi. 273. 2 Ibid., 283, 286, 301, 327. 2 Ibid., 299, 306, 308. 


4. Kaceayana.—See also s.v. Kaceana. 


Kaccayanagandha,—One of the six books ascribed to Maha Kacedyana’; 
it probably refers to the Kaceayanavyakarana. 


1 Gv. 59. 


Kaccayanabheda.—Also called Kaceaéyanabhedadipika. A treatise on 
Kaccayana’s grammar, written by Mahayasa of Thaton, probably about 
the fourteenth century. <A tka on it, called the Saratthavikasini, was 
written by Ariyalankara.* 


1 Svd. 1250; Bode, op. cit., 36 f., but see Gv. 74, where the author is called Dhamma- 
nanda. 


Kaccãyanayoga.—A name given to the aphorisms in Kaccāyana- 
vyākaraņa (q.v.).* 
1 Bode, op. cit., p. 21. 


Kaccayanavannana.—A commentary on Kaccayana’s grammar by 
a thera of Ceylon, named Vijitavi. It deals with the sections on 
Sandhikappa.” 


1 Svd. 1242. 2 Bode, 46. 
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Kaccayana-vyakarana.—A treatise on Pali grammar by Kaecayana. 
The treatise is in eight divisions, each division comprising suttas or rules, 
expressed with great brevity; vutti or supplements, to render the suttas 
intelligible; payoga or grammatical analyses, with examples, and nydsa 
or scholia, explanatory notes of the principal grammatical forms in the 
shape of questions and answers. The nyasa often exists as a separate 
book, called the Mukhamattadtpant. Orthodox tradition ascribes the 
whole work to Maha Kaceana, but another tradition, recorded in the Kac- 
cayanabheda, states that the aphorisms are by Kaecayana, the vutti by 
Sanghanandi, the illustrations by Brahmadatta and the nyāsa by 
Vimalabuddhi—all perhaps belonging to the same school of Avanti 
(see above, s.v. Kaceana),. 

Kaccayana’s work shows clearly the influence of Sanskrit grammar, 
chiefly the Katantra. Many later works were written about the Kacca- 
yana (as it is called) or were based on it, the chief among them being 
the Rupasiddhi, the Kaccayanabheda, the Kaccdyanasaéra and the 
Kaceadyanavannana (q.v.).* 


1 For details see P.L.C. 179 ff.; Bode, 21. 


Kaccayanasara,—A resumé of the Kaccdyanavyakarana by Mahayasa,' 
probably of the fourteenth century. It contains quotations from such 
treatises as the Badlavatara, Ripasiddhi, Cilanirutts and Sambandha- 
cintä. One tka on it was written by Mahayasa himself, and another, 
called the Sammohavindsint, by Saddhammavilasa.’ 


1 But see Bode, 36, n. 3, and Gv. 74. 2 Bode, 37. 


Kacchaka-(Kaccha-)tittha.—A ford in the Mahavaluka-ganga, near 
the Dhumarakkha mountain. It was here that Pandukabhaya captured 
the Yakkhini Cetiya.* This was a strategic point in the wars with the 
Tamils, and we find Kakavannatissa entrusting its protection to his 
son Dighabhaya.” It is probable that, some time afterwards, the place 
fell into the hands of the Tamils, for we find Dutthagamani mentioned 
as having captured it from the Tamil general Kapisisa.* According to 
the Mahavamsa Tika* the place was nine leagues from Anurddhapura, 
but Nimila journeyed there and back in one day. 

The Anguttara Commentary’ mentions that a man named Mahava- 
eakala was once born there as a crocodile, a fathom in length, for having 
cast doubts on the efficacy of the Buddha’s religion. Once he swallowed 

1 Mhv. x. 59. * 322, 366. 


2 Ibid., xxiii. 17. 5 i. 367. 
3 Ibid., xxv. 12. i 
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sixty carts with the bulls attached to them, the carts being filled with 
stone. 

The ford is now identified with Mahagantota, the spot where the 
Ambanganga and the Mahaveliganga meet.° The Ambanganga was 
probably called Kacchakanadi, and at the spot where it met the Maha- 
veliganga, King Subha built the Nandigamaka-vihara.’ See also 
Assamandala. 


§ Geiger, Mhv. 7'rs., 72, n. 2. this passage see also Geiger’s Trs., p. 250, 
7? See Mhv. xxxv. 58, and MT. 472; on n. 2; MT. 472. 


Kacchakadaha,—A lake, evidently near the Kalavallimandapa. The 
thera Mahanaga of Kalavallimandapa filled his mouth with water from 
the lake before entering the village for alms, thus ensuring that his 
meditations should not be interrupted by needless conversation.’ 


1 VibhA. 352. 


1. Kacchapa Jataka (No. 178).—The story of a tortoise who would 
not leave the lake where he lived even though all the other tortoises, 
knowing there would be a drought, swam in time to the neighbouring 
river. When the drought came, he buried himself in a hole. There 
he was dug up by the Bodhisatta who was digging for clay, having been 
born as a potter. The tortoise’s shell was cracked by the potter’s 
spade and he died, having uttered two verses on the folly of clinging 
too much to things. The Bodhisatta took his body to the village and 
preached to the villagers. 

The story was told to a young man of Savatthi who, when the plague 
broke out in his house, listened to his parents’ advice and escaped through 
a hole in the wall. When the danger was past he returned and rescued 
the treasure hoarded in the house and, one day, visited the Buddha 
with many gifts. 

Ananda is identified with the tortoise of the story. 


1 J. ii. 79-81. 


2. Kaechapa Jataka (No. 215).—The story of a tortoise who became 
friendly with two geese living in the Cittakiita mountain. One day the 
geese invited the tortoise to their abode, and when he agreed they made 
him hold a stick between his teeth, and seizing the two ends flew away 
with him. The children of the village, seeing them, started shouting, 
and the tortoise, being of a talkative nature, opened his mouth to repri- 
mand them and fell near the palace of the king of Benares, crushing 
himself to death. The Bodhisatta, who was the king’s minister, seized 
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the opportunity for admonishing his master, who was an inveterate 
talker, on the virtues of silence. 

The tortoise is identified with Kokalika, in reference to whom the story 
was related.’ For details see the Mahatakkari Jataka. 


1 J. ii. 175-8; repeated also in DhA. iv. 91 f. 


3. Kaechapa Jataka (No. 273).—The story of how a monkey insulted 
a tortoise by introducing his private parts into the tortoise as the latter 
lay basking in the sun with his mouth open. The tortoise caught 
hold of the monkey and refused to release him. The monkey went for 
help, and the Bodhisatta, who was an ascetic in a hermitage near by, 
saw the monkey carrying the tortoise. The Bodhisatta persuaded the 
tortoise to release the monkey. 

The story was related in reference to the quarrelsome ministers of the 


king of Kosala.’ 
1 J. ii. 359-61. 


Kacchapagiri.— Another name, according to the Mahadvamsa Tika’ for 
the Issarasamanavihara, It is perhaps a variation of Kassapagiri (¢.v.). 


1 MT. 652. 


Kacchavala.—A monastery built for the Pamsukalikas by Vajira, 


general of Dappula II,* 
1 Cy. xlix. 80. 


Kajangala (Kajangala)—A township which formed the eastern 
boundary of the Majjhimadesa. Beyond it was Mahasala.' In the 
Buddha’s time it was a prosperous place where provisions could easily be 
obtained (dabbasambharasulabha).” Once when the Buddha was staying 
in the Veluvana at Kajangala, the lay followers there heard a sermon 
from the Buddha and went to the nun Kajahgala to have it explained 
in detail.* On another occasion the Buddha stayed in the Mukheluvana 
and was visited there by Uttara, the disciple of Parasariya. Their con- 
versation is recorded in the Indriyabhavana Sutta.* In the Muilinda- 
paitha,’ Kajangala is described as a brahmin village and is given as the 
place of Nagasena’s birth. In the Kapota Jataka mention is made of 
Kajangala, and the scholiast® explains that it may be the same as Benares. 
According to the scholiast of the Bhisa Jataka,’ the tree-spirit mentioned 


1 Vin. i. 197; DA. i. 173; MA. i. 4M. iii. 298 ff. 
316, etc.; AA. i. 55, etc.; J. i. 49; Mbv. 12. | 5 p. 10. 

2 J. iv. 310. 6 J. iii, 226-7. 

3 A. v. 54 f. 7 J. iv. 311. 


3l 
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in that story was the chief resident monk in an old monastery in Kajan- 
gala, which monastery he repaired with difficulty during the time of 
Kassapa Buddha. 

Kajangala is identified with the Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo of Hiouen Thsang, 
which he describes as a district about two thousand li in circumference.’ 
It may also be identical with the town Pundavardhana mentioned in 
the Divyavadana.’ The Avadanasataka™ calls it Kacangala. 


8 Beal, Bud. Records, ii. 198, and n.; ? p. 21 f. 
see also Cunningham, A.G.I. 723. 10 jj, 4l. 


Kajaùgalā.—A nun who lived in Kajangala. Once when the Buddha 
was residing in the VeJuvana there, the inhabitants of the village went to 
her and asked her to explain in detail what the Buddha had taught 
them in brief. This she did, and when the matter was reported to the 
Buddha, he praised her very highly.’ The exposition given by her is 
quoted in the Khuddakapatha Commentary.” Her story is given in 
detail in the Avaddnasataka.° 


1 A. v. 54 ff. 2 pp. 80, 83, 85. 3 ii. 41 ff. 


1. Kaficana.—One of the three palaces used by Sumedha Buddha in 
his last lay life." The Commentary’ calls it Koñea. 


1 Bu. xii. 19. 2 BuA. 163. 
2. Kanicana.—See Kaficanavela. 


3. Kaficana.—See Maha Kaficana and Upakajicana. 
4. Kaficana.—See Kaficanamanava. 


Kaficanakkhandha Jataka (No. 56).—The Bodhisatta was once born 
as a farmer and, while ploughing his field, came upon a nugget of gold, 
four cubits long and as thick as a man’s thigh, which had been buried 
by a merchant in bygone days. Finding it impossible to remove the 
gold as a whole, he cut it into four and carried it home easily. The story 
was related in reference to a monk who wished to leave the Order because 
he was frightened by all the rules his teachers asked him to learn and 
obey. The Buddha gave him three rules—to guard voice, body and 
mind—and the monk won arahantship. Even a heavy burden becomes 
light if carried piece by piece.’ 


1 J. i, 276-8. 


Kancanagiri.— See Kaficanapabbata. 
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Kaficanaguha.—A cave in the region of the Himalaya, according to 
one description,’ in the face of the Cittakiitapabbata. This cave was 
the abode of the Bodhisatta when he was born as a lion, as described 
in the Virocana Jataka,” and again in the Sigala Jataka.* Near by was 
the Rajatapabbata. This cave was also the dwelling-place of the geese 
mentioned in the Kacchapa Jataka,* and in the cave grew the Abbhanta- 
ramba,” the property of Vessavana. In the scholiast to the Hatthipala 
Jātaka,’ the Kajicanagiiha is mentioned as the abode of the spider 
Unnabhi and the ninety-six thousand geese who took shelter in it, 
waiting for the rains to clear. Near the cave was the Chaddantadaha 
and the Buddha, when he was born as the elephant Chaddanta, made 
the cave his headquarters.’ In this context the cave is described as being 
in the Suvannapabbata (probably another name for Kaficanapabbata) 
to the west of the Chaddanta lake, and is said to be twelve leagues in 
extent. There lived the elephant king with eight thousand companions. 
Nandatapasa once lived for seven days at the entrance to the cave, 
going to Uttarakuru for his food.® 

The Pakahamsas of great power also lived in the cave,’ once as 
many in number as ninety thousand.” 

In the Sudhabhojana Jataka,"’ the cave is stated to have been on the 
top of Manosilatala. 

The Kaficanagtiha is mentioned in literature as the dwelling-place 
of maned lions (kesarastha).™ 


1 J. ii. 176; but see J. v. 357, where 7? J. v. 37 f. 
it is said to be near Cittakūta. 8 Ibid., 316, 392. 
2 J.i. 491 f. ? Ibid., 357, 368. 
3 J. ii. 6. 10 Jbid., 381. 
4 Ibid., 176. 11 bid., 392. 
5 Ibid., 396. 6 J. iv. 484. 12 E.g., UdA. 71, 105. 


Kañcanadevi.—Daughter of the king of Benares and sister of the 
Bodhisatta, Mahākañcana. With her brothers she renounced the world 
and lived in a hermitage after her parents’ death. Her story is told 
in the Bhisa Jataka." She was a previous birth of Uppalavanna.’ 


1 J. iv. 305 ff. 2 Ibid., 314. 


Kañcanapatti.—The hut in the Kañcanapabbata, where lived the 
ascetic Jotirasa, friend of Vessavana.' 


1 J. ii. 399. 


1. Kaficanapabbata.—A mountain in Himava.’ It was near Kaficana- 
guha, and on it grew the Abbhantaramba of Vessavana. On the mountain, 
1 J. ii. 396 ff. 
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in a hut, lived the ascetic Jotirasa, tending the sacred fire. The mountain 
formed one of the salient features of the Himalaya region.” It is in 
the northern quarter of Himava, and from its slopes flows the Sidanadi.’ 
In the Nimi Jaitaka* mention is made of two Kaiicanapabbata between 
which the Sidanadi flows. The mountain is sometimes referred to as 
Kaficanagiri’ and sometimes as Suvannapabbata.® The Buddha Sumana 
held his second assembly of disciples on the Kaficanapabbata, when 
ninety thousand crores of people were present.’ 


2 J. v. 415. 5 E.g., UdA. 411. 
3 J. vi. 101. 6 J. vi. 100. 
4 Ibid., 100. 7 J. i. 34. 


2. Kaficanapabbata.—See Kanakapabbata. 


Kaficanamala.—Probably the name of Sakka’s white parasol. It 
was five leagues in circumference.! 


1 J. v. 386. 


Kaficanamanava. The name given to Maha Kaceana by his parents, 
Kaccana being the family name. He was called Kaficana because his 
body was of a golden colour.’ 


1 ThagA. 483; AA. i. 116. 


Kaficanavana.—A pleasaunce near Ujjeni, where Maha Kaceana lived 
on his return to Ujjeni after his ordination.* 


1 AA. i. 118. 


Kaficanavela.—Son of Piyadassi Buddha, his mother being Vimala.,’ 
The Buddhavamsa Commentary? calls him Kaficana. 


1 Bu. xiv. 17. 2 p. 172. 


Kañcanaveļu.—The city in which Siddattha Buddha died, in the park 
Anoma.‘ 
1 BuA. 188. 


Kañcamba.—A Damila chieftain who fought against Lañkāpura.' 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 17. 
Kañcipura.—See Kāñcipura. 


Katakandhakara.—A monastery or a village where lived the thera 
Phussadeva, mentioned in the scholiast to the Hatthipala Jataka’ and 


1 J. iv. 490. 
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in the Mugapakkha Jataka.* Perhaps this residence was identical with 
the Katandhakaéra mentioned in the Cilavamsa.2 Kassapa II. paid 
much respect to an Elder of unknown name who lived there. It is 
said that the king had the sacred texts written down with a short 
summary in honour of this Elder. Geiger thinks* that the Padhanaghara 
called Mahallaraja, which had been erected by Aggabodhi III., brother 
of Kassapa II., in company with the Yuvaraja Mana, was attached to 
the Katandhakara monastery. 


2 J. vi. 30; see also Vsm. i. 228. 3 Cv. xlv. 3. 4 Cv. Trs. i. 89, n. 4. 


Katagama.—A village in which the Adipada Vikkamabahu defeated 
Jayabahu and his brothers.’ 
1 Cy. lxi. 16. 


Katacchubhikkhadayika Theri—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas 
ago she gave a ladleful of food to the Buddha Tissa. Asa result, she was 
thirty-six times chief queen of the king of heaven and wife of fifty kings 
of men.’ She is evidently to be identified with Abhayamata,’ 

1 Ap. ii, 516 f. 2 ThigA. 39 f. 


Katattha.—One of the yakkhas who guarded Jotika’s palace. He 
was at the sixth gate and had six thousand yakkhas with him.* 


IDhA. iv. 209. 


Katadoravada (?).—A village in Rohana in South Ceylon.’ It may 
be the same as Kantakadvaravata.” 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 164. 2 Geiger, Cv. Trs. ii. 36, n. 3. 
Katandhakāra.—See Katakandhakāra. 


Katamorakatissa (Katamorakatissaka)—One of the monks whom 
Devadatta incited to join him in stirring up discord among the Sangha, 
the others being Kokalika, Khandadeviputta and Samuddadatta.’ Kata- 
morakatissa was held in high esteem by Thullananda, for we are told 
that one day, on arriving at a house where she was a constant visitor, 
and on being told that several of the Buddha’s eminent disciples, such 
as Sariputta, Moggallana, Maha Kaccana, had also been invited, as 
they happened to be at Veluvana near by, she expressed great disappoint- 
ment that these had been invited, when such most eminent disciples 
(mahdndga) as Devadatta, Katamorakatissa, etc., were available.” 

1 Vin. ii. 196; iii. 171. 2 Ibid., iv. 66. 
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On another occasion, wishing to ordain a nun who was going through 
a probationary course, she summoned the monks, but seeing a great 
quantity of food and wishing to let only her favourites enjoy it, 
she dismissed the monks on a false pretext, keeping with her only Deva- 
datta, Katamorakatissa and their colleagues. 

Katamorakatissaka was one of the monks about whom dissatisfaction 
was expressed to the Buddha, by the two Pacceka-brahma, Subrahma 
and Suddhavasa.* 


3 Vin. iv. 335. 48. i, 148. 


Katahaka.—The son of a female slave of the Bodhisatta when he 
was a rich treasurer in Benares. For his story, see the Katéhaka Jataka. 


Katahaka Jataka (No. 125).—Once when the Bodhisatta was a rich 
treasurer in Benares a son was born to him. A female slave in the 
house gave birth to a son on the same day. The boys grew up together, 
the slave’s son being called Katahaka. Katahaka acquired various arts 
in the company of his master. When he grew up he was appointed 
as the Treasurer’s private secretary. One day he visited a merchant 
on the frontier, carrying a letter purporting to be from the Treasurer 
(in which he was stated to be the son of the latter), asking for the hand 
of the merchant’s daughter in marriage. The merchant was over- 
joyed, and the marriage took place. Katahaka gave himself great 
airs and spoke contemptuously of everything “provincial.” The 
Treasurer, discovering what had happened, decided to visit the merchant, 
but Katahaka went to meet him on the way, and paying him all the 
honour due from a slave, begged him not to expose him. Meanwhile, 
he had misled his wife’s relations into the belief that the homage, paid 
by him to the Treasurer, was but the regard due from a son to his father. 
He was not like the sons of other parents, but knew what was due to 
his father. The Bodhisatta, being pleased, did not expose the slave, 
but on learning from Katahaka’s wife that Katahaka always complained 
of his food, he taught her a stanza which contained the threat—not 
intelligible to her, though clear to Katahaka—that if Katahaka continued 
to make a nuisance of himself, the Treasurer would return and expose 
him. Thenceforth Kataihaka held his peace. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who used to boast of 
his high lineage and the wealth of his family until his pretensions were 
exposed.’ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,’ the story was told in 


1 J. i. 451 ff. 2 DhA. ii. 357 ff. 
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reference to a monk named Tissa who would complain, no matter what 
attentions were paid to him. 


Katiyagama.—aA village in Ceylon where Gajabahu’s officers slew large 


numbers of his enemies.! 
Cy. lxx. 67. 


Kativapi.—One of the tanks repaired by Parakkamabahu I, 


1 Cv. lxxix. 34. 


Katissabha.—A lay disciple of the Buddha at Nadika, one of those, 
who, after their death, were declared by the Buddha, in answer to a 
question by Ananda, to have destroyed the five orambhagiya fetters 
and to have become inheritors of the highest heaven, thence never to 


return.’ v.l. Katissaha. 
1 D. ii. 92; S. v. 358 f. 


1. Katissaha Thera.—An arahant. He was one of those who were 
staying with the Buddha at the Kiitaégarasala in Vesāli. When the 
Licchavis began to visit the Buddha in large numbers, they left the 
monastery and retired to places of solitude, such as Gosingasadlavana.’ 


1 A. v. 133. 


2. Katissaha.—One of the chief supporters of Dhammadassi Buddha.? 
1 Bu. xvi. 20. 


Katunnari.—A tank in South Ceylon repaired by Vijayabahu I.* 
and again by Parakkamabahu I., before his ascent to the throne.” 
1 Cv. lx. 48. 2 Ibid., Ixviii. 46. 


Katuvandu.—A locality near Anuradhapura.! 
1 Cv. lxxii. 188. 


Katuviya Sutta.—Once when the Buddha was going about for alms 
near the fig-tree at the cattle tethering in the neighbourhood of Isipatana, 
he saw a monk, whose delight was in the empty outer joys of sense, 
and admonished him, saying that flies will settle on and attack him who 
is corrupt and reeks with the stench of carrion. Hearing this, the 
monk was greatly stirred. Later the Buddha repeated the admonition 
to the assembled monks and explained that greed was corruption, 
malice the stench of carrion and evil ways of thought the flies. 


1 A. i, 280 f. 
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Kattha Sutta.—On the five evil results of not using a toothbrush, 
and the five advantages of using one.’ 
1 A. iii. 250. 


Katthaka.—A class of devas present at the Mahāsamaya.! v.l. 
Kathakā. 


1 D. ii. 261. 


Katthantanagara.—A town near the Kāņavāpi tank. It was here that 
King Sena II. had the dam of the tank repaired.! 


1 Cv, li. 73. 


1. Katthavāhana.—A king. A previous birth of Bāvarī. Katthavā- 
hana had been a very clever carpenter of Benares, having under him 
sixteen thousand and sixteen assistants. They paid periodical visits 
to the Himālaya forests, felled trees, and having prepared the timber 
which was suitable for building purposes, brought it down the Ganges 
and erected houses for the king and for the people. Growing tired 
of this work, these carpenters made flying machines of light wood, and 
going northwards from Benares to Himavā, established by conquest 
a kingdom, the chief carpenter becoming the king. He came to be 
called Katthavāhana, the capital was named Katthavāhananagara and 
the country Katthavāhanarattha. The king was righteous and the people 
very happy and the country prospered greatly. Later Katthavahana 
and the king of Benares became sincere friends, and free trade, exempt 
from all taxes, was established between the two countries. The kings 
sent each other very costly and magnificent gifts. Once Katthavahana 
sent to the king of Benares eight priceless rugs in eight caskets of lacquered 
ivory, each rug being sixteen cubits long and eight cubits wide and of 
unsurpassed splendour. The Benares king, wondering how he could 
adequately return the courtesy, decided to let his friend learn the great 
news of the appearance in the world of the Buddha (Kassapa), the 
Dhamma and the Sangha. This message was written on a gold leaf 
and the leaf enclosed in many caskets, one inside the other, the inner- 
most casket being made of the seven kinds of jewels and the outermost 
of costly wood. The caskets were placed on a splendid palanquin and 
sent on the back of a royal elephant, accompanied by all the insignia 
of royalty. All along the route the honours due to a king were paid 
to the casket, and Katthavahana himself escorted the elephant from 
the frontiers of his kingdom to the capital. When Katthavahana 
discovered the message, he was overjoyed, and sent his nephew with 
sixteen of his ministers and sixteen thousand followers to investigate 
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the matter and convey his greetings to the Buddha. The envoys arrived 
at Benares only after the Buddha’s death, but hearing from the Buddha’s 
disciples of the Doctrine he had proclaimed to the world, the ministers 
and their followers entered the Order, while Katthavahana’s nephew 
was sent back to report the news to the king, taking with him the 
Buddha’s water-pot, a branch of the Bodhi tree and a monk versed in 
the Doctrine. The king, having learnt the Doctrine, engaged in various 
works of piety till his death, after which he was born among the 
Kāmāvacara devas.’ 
1 SnA. ii. 575 ff. 


2. Katthavāhana.—King of Benares. He was the Bodhisatta, son of 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares, and of a faggot-gatherer, whom the king 
met in a grove, singing as she picked up the sticks. His story is related 
in the Katthahari Jataka.' 


1 J. i. 133 ff.; DhA. i. 349; J. iv. 148. 


3. Katthavahana,—A king. He had been a master builder and built for 
Bodhirajakumara, a palace called Kokanada, unrivalled in its splendour. 
In order to prevent the building of a similar palace for anyone else, 
the prince decided to make away with the master builder at the con- 
clusion of his work, and confided his plan to his friend Safijikaputta. 
The latter, being most distressed at this suggestion of wanton cruelty, 
warned the builder who, procuring seasoned timber with sap well dried, 
under pretence that it was needed for the palace, shut himself up and 
fashioned a wooden Garuda-bird, large enough to hold himself and 
his family. When his preparations were complete, the builder with his 
family mounted the bird and rode away through the air to the Himalaya, 
where he founded a kingdom and became known as King Katthavahana.’ 

The story of the building of the palace is mentioned in the introduction 
to the Dhonasakha Jataka,” but there we are told that the prince put out 
the builder’s eyes, and no mention is made of the wooden bird and the 
subsequent story. 


1 DhA. iii. 135 f. 2 J. iii. 157. 


Katthavahananagara.—The city of king Katthavahana (1). It was 


one whole day’s journey from Benares and twenty yojanas from 
Savatthi.’ 


1 SnA. ii. 576. 2 Ibid., 579. 


Katthahāra Sutta.—Some pupils of a Bhāradvāja brahmin, faggot- 
gatherers (katthahārakā), came across the Buddha engaged in meditation 
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in a forest in Kosala and informed their teacher of it. He went to 
the Buddha and questioned him as to his purpose in dwelling in the 
forest. The brahmin expressed himself as being pleased with the 
information." 

1 8. i. 180. 


Katthahara-Bharadvaja.—See Katthahara Sutta. 


Katthahari Jataka (No. 7).—Brahmadatta, king of Benares, while 
wandering about in a grove, seeking for fruits and flowers, came upon 
a woman merrily singing as she gathered sticks. He became intimate 
with her, and the Bodhisatta was conceived then and there. The king 
gave the woman his signet ring, with instructions that if the child was 
a boy, he should be brought to the court with the ring. When the 
Bodhisatta grew up his playmates nicknamed him “‘ No-father.” Feeling 
ashamed, he asked his mother about it and, on hearing the truth, in- 
sisted on being taken to the king. When confronted with the child, 
the king was too shy to acknowledge his parentage, and the mother, 
having no witness, threw the child into the air with the prayer that he 
should remain there if her words were true. The boy, sitting cross- 
legged in the air, requested the king to adopt him, which request was 
accepted, his mother being made queen consort. On his father’s death 
he became king under the name of Katthavahana. 

The story was told to Pasenadi on his refusal to recognise the claim 
to the throne of Vidiidabha (q.v.), his son by Vasabha-Khattiya.' 

_ Perhaps the story has some connection with that of Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala, as given in the Mahabharata and later amplified by Kalidasa 


in his drama. 
1 J. i. 133 ff.; iv. 148; DhA. i. 349. 


Katthahala-parivena.—A monastic residence in or near Anuradhapura. 
A monk from Piyanhgalla, who was asked to participate in the building 
of the Maha Thipa, stayed in the parivena during his visit to Anura- 
dhapura.* 

1 Mhv. xxx. 34. 


1. Kathina Vagga.—The first section of the Mahdvibhanga of the 
Parivérapatha. 
1 Vin. v. 1-10. 
2. Kathina Vagga.—The first section of the Nissagiya.’ 
1 Vin. iii. 195-223. 
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Kathinakkhandha.—The seventh chapter of the Mahdvagga of the 


Vinaya Pitaka. 
1 Vin. i. 253-67. 


Kadakudda.—A general of Gajabahu, captured by the Senapati Deva 
and sent to Parakkamabahu I. Later he seems to have been appointed 
general by Parakkamabahu himself and given the title of Lankapura, 
for we find him fighting on the side of the king and being entrusted 
with important campaigns.” 

1 Cy. lxx. 143. 2 Ibid., lxxii. 39, 222, 272; lxxv. 181. 


Kadiliya.—A Damila chief who was defeated by the forces of Parak- 
kamabahu I. at Kundayankotta.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 177. 


Kanakagamana.—See Konagamana., 


Kanavera Jataka (No. 318).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as a 
robber in a village in Kasi and became notorious for his banditry. When 
the people complained of him to the king, the latter had him arrested 
by the governor of the province and condemned to death. While 
being led to execution with a wreath of red kanavera-flowers on his head, 
he was seen by Sama, the chief courtesan of the city, and she immediately 
fell in love with him for his comely and striking appearance. Sama, 
sending word to the governor that the robber was her brother, persuaded 
him, by means of a bribe of one thousand pieces of money, to set him 
free and send him to her for a little while. Then, using all her guile, 
she substituted for the robber a youth who was enamoured of her and 
who had happened to visit her that day. This youth was killed in the 
place of the robber, who was brought to Sama, and she showered on him 
all her favours. Fearing that when Sama grew tired of him she might 
betray him, the robber went with her one day into the park and, on the 
pretence of embracing her, squeezed her till she swooned, then taking 
all her ornaments, made good his escape. Samia, all unsuspecting, 
imagined him to have run away from fear of having killed her by his too 
violent embraces, and she used all her ingenuity in searching for him, 
such as bribing some wandering minstrels to sing, wherever they went, a 
set of stanzas declaring that she was still alive and loved none but him, 
her lover. One day the robber heard the stanzas and learned from the 
minstrels that Sama still longed for him, but he refused to return, sending 
her word that he doubted her constancy. In despair, Sima returned 
to her former means of livelihood.? 

1 J. iii, 58-63. 
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The occasion for the telling of this story is given in the Indriya Jataka. 
The story is referred to in the Sulasé Jataka” and in the scholiast to 
the Kunala Jataka.® 


2 J. iii. 436. 2 J. v. 446. 


Kanaverapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a king named Gopaka (?), and seeing the Buddha Siddhattha, accom- 
panied by his monks, walking in the city, the king, from his balcony, 
scattered kanavera-flowers over them. Eighty-seven kappas ago he 
became king four times." He is probably identical with Bandhura 
Thera.” 

1 Ap. i. 182. 2 ThagA. i, 208. 


Kanikaracchadaniya Thera.—An arahant. He once met the Buddha 
Vessabhii enjoying his siesta in the forest, and being pleased with his 
appearance, made a canopy of kantkdra-flowers over the Buddha’s 
head. Twenty kappas ago he became king eight times under the name 
of Sonnabha,’ 

1 Ap. i. 183. 


Kanikarapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha Tissa and offered him a kanikara-flower. Thirty-five 
kappas ago he was a king named Arunapala (v./. Arunabala).’ He is 
probably identical with Ujjaya Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 203. 2 ThagA. i. 118 f. 


Kaņikāra-Vimāna.—A palace in Tavatimsa, sixty leagues high and 
thirty broad, which Uttara Thera occupied as a result of having, in 
a previous birth, offered a kanikara-flower to Sumedha Buddha.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 241. 


Kanikarapadhanaghara.—A meditation-hall in Khandacela Vihara, 
where lived Padhaniya Thera.’ 


1 MA. i. 65. 


Kanikaravalikasamudda Vihara.—The residence of the Thera Saketa- 
Tissa, during a whole rainy season." 


1 AA. i, 44, 


Kanirajanu Tissa.—King of Ceylon (a.p. 89-92). He slew his elder 
brother Amandagamani Abhaya and occupied the throne. He once 
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gave judgment in a lawsuit concerning the uposatha-house in the Cetiya- 
girl vihaéra, and sixty monks who were found guilty of treason against 
him were captured by his orders and flung into a cave called Kanira. 
Hence, probably, his name.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 9 ff.; MT. 640; Dpv. xx. 38. 


Kanira-pabbhara.—A cave, probably in the side of the Cetiyagiri, 
into which King Kanirajanu Tissa ordered sixty monks to be flung, 
they having been found guilty of high treason.* 


1 Mhv. xxxv. ll. 


Kantaka (v.l. Kaņdaka).—A novice ordained by Upananda. Kantaka 
committed an offence with another novice, Mahaka. When this became 
known, a rule was passed that no monk should ordain two novices’; 
this rule was, however, later rescinded.” Elsewhere,? Kantaka is 
mentioned as being expelled from the Order for having had sexual 
intercourse with a nun, Kantaka by name. According to the Pacittiya,* 
Kantaka held the same false views as Arittha (q.v.), and for that reason 
he was expelled from the Sangha. The Chabbaggiya monks, however, 
received him into their ranks and gave him every encouragement. In 
the Samantapadsddika? Kantakasimanera is mentioned with Arittha 
and the Vajjiputtakas, as having been an enemy of the Buddha’s 
religion. 


1 Vin. i. 79. 4 Ibid., 138 f. 
2 Ibid., 83. 5 iv. 874. 
3 Ibid., 85. 


Kantaka Sutta.— When the Buddha was staying at the Kutāgārasālā 
in Vesali, the Licehavis, with their retinues, came to visit him in large 
numbers and created a great uproar. Some of the Buddha’s eminent 
disciples who were with the Buddha, such as Cala, Upacala, Kakkata, 
Kalimbha, Nikata and Katissaha, therefore, retired into various woodland 
solitudes, such as Gosihgasalavana, which were close by. The Buddha 
praised them, saying that noise was an obstruction to meditation, and 
preached this sutta on the ten kinds of obstruction.? 


1 A. v. 133-5. 


Kantakacetiya.—A cetiya on Cetiyapabbata. Here Kala-Buddharak- 
khita Thera (q.v.) preached the Kalakarama Sutta.! 
See also Katthaka and Kantaka. 


1 MA. i. 469 f. 
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Kantakadvaravata.—A village in Rohana where the forces of Parak- 
kamabahu I. inflicted a severe defeat on their enemies. It is identified 
with the modern Katupelella.’ 

1 Cy. Ixxiv. 85. 2 Cv. Trs. ii. 29, n. 3. 


Kaņtakapetaka.—A district on the frontier of the Dakkhinadesa of 
Ceylon, probably to the east or north-east of Matale.’ 


1 Cv. lxix. 10; Cv. Trs. 283, n. 2. 


Kantakavana,—A locality in Rohana where the general Rakkha 
built a stronghold and attacked the enemy forces.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxiv. 56. 


Kantaka (v.l. Kandaka).—A nun who was guilty of unchastity with 


the novice Kantaka (q.v.).’ 
1 Vin. i. 85. 


Kantaki Sutta.—A group of three suttas. Sariputta and Moggallana 
go to Anuruddha and ask him various questions. Anuruddha says that 
the four satipatthanas should be attained both by the sekha and the 
asekha (the learner and the adept), and declares that he bimself came 
to understand the thousandfold world-system by developing these four.! 

1 S. v. 298 f. 


Kantakivana,—A grove near Saketa. The conversation which took 
place there between Sariputta and Moggallana is recorded in the Padesa 
Sutta.* A discussion which took place there on another occasion between 
these two and Anuruddha, is given in the Kantaki Sutta.” The grove 
was evidently also called Tikantaki? and the Commentary describes it 
as maha-karamadda-vana, karamadda being a shrub (carissa carandas). 
The Buddha also stayed in this grove, and a sermon preached by him 
to the monks is recorded in the Tikantaki Sutta.* 


1 §. v. 174 f. 8 qw. 
2 Ibid., 298 f. | 4 A. v. 169. 


Kanthaka.—See Kanthaka. 


Kanthapitthi.—An-important village, among those given by Agga- 
bodhi IX. to a number of small vihāras in order that the monks of these 
vihāras could obtain rice-gruel without going, as formerly, to the 
Mahāvihāra.‘ 

1 Cv. xlix. 89. 
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Kandaka.—See Kantaka. 
Kandaka.—See Kantaka. 
Kandaki,.—See Kantaki. 


Kandadevamalava.—A Damila chief who fought against Parakkama- 
bahu’s general Lankapura, and was defeated at Mundikkara. Later, 
when Kandadevamalava owned allegiance to Parakkamabahu, Lanka- 


pura restored Mundikkara to him and appointed him chief of the two 
districts of Mangala.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 187, 208, 210. 


Kandanagara.—A locality in Ceylon; to the north of it was the Giri- 
nelavahanaka Vihara, built by Siratissa.’ 


1 Mhv. xxi. 6. 


Kandamba.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.* 
1 Cv. lxxvii. 55, 80, 90. 


Kandaraggisama.—A celebrated physician, mentioned in a list of 
such." 
1 Mil. 272. 


Kandarayana.—A brahmin. He visited Maha Kaceana at the Gun- 
davana near Madhura and accused him of not paying due respect to elderly 
brahmins, but when Maha Kaccana preached to him he expressed 
delight and offered himself as the Thera’s disciple.* v.l. Kundarayana. 


1 A. i. 67 f. 


Kandari.—King of Benares; his story is given in the Kandari Jataka 
(9.0.). 


Kandari Jataka (No. 341).—Kandari, a king of Benares, was very 
handsome; each day he received one thousand boxes of perfume for his 
use, and his food was cooked with scented wood. His wife, Kinnara, 
was very beautiful; his chaplain was Pafiealacanda. One day, Kinnara, 
on looking out, saw a loathsome cripple in the shade of a jambu-tree 
near her window, and conceived a passion for the man. Thereafter she 
would wait for the king to fall asleep and would then, nightly, visit 
the cripple, taking him dainty foods and having her pleasure with him. 
One day the king, returning from a procession, saw the misshapen 
creature, and asked the chaplain if such a man could ever win the love 
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of a woman. The cripple, hearing the question, proudly boasted of his 
intimacy with the queen. At the chaplain’s suggestion the king watched 
the queen’s movements that same night, and saw the cripple abuse her 
and strike her for being late in coming. The blow fell on her ear breaking 
off her ear ornament, which the king picked up. 

The next day he ordered the queen to appear before him in all her 
ornaments, and having proved that he knew of her infidelity, handed 
her over to the chaplain to be executed. Pafcalacanda, pitying the 
woman, begged that she should be pardoned, because in being unchaste 
she had but obeyed the instincts common to all women. To prove his 
contention, Pafcalacanda took the king with him and, in disguise, 
they wandered through Jambudipa, testing the virtue of various women, 
including that of a young bride who was being taken to her husband’s 
house. Convinced that all women were alike, the king spared Kinnara’s 
life, but drove her out of the palace together with the cripple, and caused 
the jambu-tree to be cut down. 

The story was among those related by the bird Kunala to his friend 
Punnamukha, testifying to the unfaithfulness of women. Kunala is 
identified with Paficalacanda.' 


1 J. v. 437-40; J. iii. 132. 


Kandina Jataka (No. 13).—A mountain stag fell in love with a doe 
who had gone into the forest from the village during the time of the 
ripening of the corn. When the time came for the doe to return to the 
village, the stag, in his love, accompanied her. The people of the village, 
knowing of the deers’ return, lay in ambush for them. The doe, seeing 
a huntsman, sent the stag on ahead, and he was killed and eaten. The 
doe escaped. The Bodhisatta, who was a forest-deva, seeing the incident, 
preached to the other forest-dwellers on the three infamies: it is infamy 
to cause another’s death; infamous is the land ruled by a woman: in- 
famous are the men who yield themselves to women’s dominance.” 

The circumstances in which the story was related are given in the 


Indriya Jātaka. 
1 J. i. 153-6. 


Kaņdiyüru.—A Damila chieftain and ally of Kulasekhera.* 
1 Cv. lxxvi. 140. 


1. Kandula.—The state-elephant of Dutthagāmiņi. He was of the 
Chaddanta race, and was left by his mother and discovered by a fisher- 
man, Kandula, after whom he was named. 


1 Mhv. xxii. 62 f. 
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He grew up to be of great strength. When Dutthagamini’s father 
died, his younger son, Tissa, took possession of the queen-motber and of 
Kandula, the state-elephant, and fled, but in the battle between the 
brothers, Kandula shook himself free from Tissa and went over to 
Dutthagamimi, whom he served to the end of his life. Kandula took 
a prominent part in the campaign against the Damilas, distinguishing 
himself particularly in the siege of Vijitapura.? In the single combat 
between Elara and Dutthagimini. Kandula attacked Elara’s elephant, 
Mahapabbata, and disabled him.*® It is said that once the warrior 
Nandhimitta seized Kandula by his tusks and forced him on to his 
haunches, and Kandula nursed a grudge against him until Nandhimitta 
rescued him from being crushed under a gate-tower which fell on him 
during his attack on Vijitapura.* 


2 Mhv., xxiv. 15, 89. | 4 Ibid., 22, 39 f.; see also Dpv. xviii. 
3 Mhv., xxv. 5-83. | 53; Mbv. 133. 


2. Kandula.—The fisherman who found the elephant Kandula and 
reported the matter to the king.’ 


1 Mhv. xxii. 62 f. 


KanduvettiiA Damila chief and vassal prince of South India, ally 


of Kulasekhera.? 
1 Cy. lxxvii. 79. 


Kanduvethi.—A city in India, the capital of Narastha; perhaps a 
variant reading of Kanduvetti.» Hultszch’? says that both names are 
synonyms with Kadavari, a designation of the Pallava kings. 


1 Cy. xlvii. 7. 2 J.R.A.S. 1913, p. 527. 


Kaņņakatthala.—A deer-park in Ujuññā, There the Buddha some- 
times stayed; he was once visited there by Acela Kassapa, to whom he 
preached the Kassapasihanada Sutta,* and again by Pasenadi, king of 
Kosala; to him he preached the Kannakatthala Sutta.’ 


1 PD. i. 161. 2 M. ii. 125. 


Kannakatthala Sutta.—Pasenadi visits the Buddha at the Deer Park 
in Kannakatthala and conveys to him the greetings of his two queens 
Soma and Sakulé. He then enquired of the Buddha if it were true that, 
according to him, no recluse or brahmin could claim absolute knowledge 


and insight. The Buddha explains that his teaching is that no one can 
32 
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know and see everything at one and the same time. The king proceeds 
to ask whether there is any distinction of caste in the matter of de- 
liverance and whether there are any gods. Vidiidabha and Ananda join 
in the discussion, and then Safijaya Akasagotta, charged with having 
spread a wrong interpretation of the Buddha’s teaching, is announced 
and lays the blame on Vidtidabha. The arrival of the king’s chariot puts 


an end to the dispute.’ 
1M. ii. 125 ff. 


Kannakujja.—A district in Jambudipa; it is mentioned in a list of 
places passed by the Buddha on his way from Verafija to Baranasl, 
across the Ganges, the route passing through Verafija, Soreyya, Sankassa, 
Kannakujja, Payagatittha, here crossing the river to Benares.’ It may 
‘have been the very road followed by Revata when going from Sankassa 
to Sahajati, this road passing through Kannakujja, Udumbara, and 
Aggalapura.’ 

In the Dipavamsa’® the city is called Kannagoceha, and is said to have 
been the capital of nine kings of the Mahasammata race, the last king 
being Naradeva. 

According to Hiouen Thsang, the distance from Sankassa to Kanna- 
kujja was two hundred li, or thirty-three miles, in a north-west direction. 
Fa Hsien gives the distance as forty-nine miles.* 

According to the Buddhavamsa Commentary,’ it was at Kannakujja 
that Phussa Buddha first preached to his two chief disciples. Again,° it 
was at the gates of Kannakujja that the Buddha Kakusandha showed the 
Lwin Miracle. 


1 Vin. iii. 11. 2 Vin. ii. 299. 433 ff.; see also Mtu. ii. 442 f.; 459 f.; 
8 iii. 26; MT. (82) calls it Kannagotta. | 485 and iii. 16, 34. 
4 Buddhist Records, p. 205; Giles, p. 47. 5 p. 193. 

For a descriptive account see CAGI. | ê BuA. 210. 


Kannagoccha, Kannagotta.—See Kannakujja. 


Kannapenna.—A river in the Mahimsaka country, running out of 
Lake Sankhapala. At the bend of the river and near its source was 
the mountain Candaka, near which the king of Magadha lived in a hut 
of leaves, and where he was visited by the Naga Sankhapala.’ The river 
must have formed a lake at this bend, the lake being referred to as 
Kannpenna-daha.’ 


1 J. v. 162 f. 2 Ibid., 168. 
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Kannamunda, Kannamundaka.—One of the seven great lakes of 
Himava.’ Its waters never grew hot.2 Once a mango from a tree 
growing on the banks of this lake came into the possession of King Da- 
dhivahana, and from its stone grew a tree which bore very sweet fruit.” 


1A. iv. 101; DA. i. 164; J. v. 415; 2 SnA. ii. 407. 
AA. ii. 759; MA. ii. 692, etc. 3 J.ii. 104. 


Kannata.—The name given in the Cūlavamsa to the Kanarese of South 
India. They are often mentioned as mercenary soldiers in Ceylon.’ 


1 H.g., Cv. lv. 12; lx. 24, 26; lxx. 230. 


Kannavaddhamana.—A mountain in Ceylon, the residence of the 
Naga-king, father of Cuilodara and brother-in-law of Mahodara.* 


1 Mhv. i. 49; but see my edition of the | of the mountain to be Vaddhamana. 
Mahivamsa-Tika, where I take the name 


Kannikdragalla,—A tank in Ceylon, restored by Gajabahu.' 


1 Cv. xviii. 45. 


1. Kanha.—A name for Mara (q.v.)." 
1 H.g.,Sn. v. 355; M. i. 377; D. ii. 262; Thag. v. 1189. 


2. Kanha.—The name of the Bodhisatta; he was born in a brahmin 
family and later became a sage. He is also called Kanha-tapasa, and 
is mentioned among those the memory of whose lives caused the Buddha 
to smile." See Kanha Jataka (2). 


1 DhsA. 294, 426. 


3. Kanha.—Another name of Vasudeva’; the scholiast explains that he 
belonged to the Kanhayanagotta (q.v.). 


1 J. iv. 84, 86; vi. 421; PvA. 94 ff. 


4. Kanha.—Son of Disa, a slave girl of Okkaka. He was called Kanha 
because he was black and, like a devil (kanha), spoke as soon as he was 
born. He was the ancestor of the Kanhayanagotta.’ Later he went 
into the Dekkhan and, having learnt mystic verses, became a mighty 
seer. Coming back to Okkaka, Kanha demanded the hand of the 
king’s daughter Maddaripi. At first the request was indignantly refused, 
but when Kanha displayed his supernatural powers he gained the 
princess.” 


1 D.i. 93. 2 Ibid., 96 f.; DA. i. 266. 
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5. Kanha.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the Zsigili Sutta. 
1M. iii. 71. 


6. Kanha.—A dog. See Maha-Kanha. 
7. Kanha.—See Kanhadipayana. 


1. Kanha Jataka (No. 29).—The story of Ayya-kalaka (q.v.). The 
story was related by the Buddha to the monks, who expressed great wonder 
at the miracles performed by him at Sanikassa. It was not only in his last 
birth that he performed wonders. 

The old woman in the story is identified with Uppalavanna.? 

The story is also given in the Anguttara Commentary,’ with a few 
additional details. The Dhammapada Commentary? refers to it as the 
Kanhausabha Jataka. 

1 J.i. 198 ff. 2 i, 415. $ iii, 213. 


2. Kanha Jataka (No. 440).—The story of Kanha-tapasa. He was 
the only son of a brahmin in Benares and inherited great wealth; he was 
educated at Takkasila, When his parents died he gave away all his 
wealth and retired to the Himalaya, where he practised rigid asceticism, 
never entering a village, eating the produce of only one tree, and living 
not even in a hut. He acquired great mystic powers, and Sakka’s 
throne was heated by his virtue. Sakka visited him and, having tested 
him and asked him various questions, granted him six boons. The 
ascetic chose only such things as pertained to the life of renunciation. 
Sakka decreed that the tree under which the ascetic lived should bear 
fruit perennially. 

The Sakka of the story was Anuruddha. It is said that the acetic was 
called Kanha on account of his dark complexion. 

The story was related to Ananda in explanation of the Buddha’s simile 
as he was passing a certain spot in the Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu; 
it was the spot where the ascetic Kanha practised his meditations. 


1 J. iv. 6 ff. 


Kanhausabha Jataka.—See Kanha Jataka (1). 


Kanhaganhga.—The name of one part of the river which flows from 
Anotatta, This part is sixty leagues long and flows over a rocky bed. 


1 SnA.ii. 439; AA. ii. 760; UdA. 302; MA. ii. 586, etc. 
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Kanhagundavana.—See Gundavana. 


Kanhadasa,—The donor of the vihara in Kaveripattana, where lived 
Buddhadatta, author of Madhuratthaviladsint, the commentary on the 


Buddhavamsa.* 
1 Bud, 249. 


Kanhadinna Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a brahmin family 
in Rajagaha. Having heard Sariputta preach, he entered the Order 
and became an arahant. In the past he met the Buddha Sobhita and 
offered him a punndga-flower.' 

He is evidently the same as Kanhadinna, son of Bharadvaja Thera 
(q.v."), and is probably identical with Giripunnagiya of the A paddna.* 


1 Thag. v. 179; ThagA. i. 304. 2 ThagA. i, 303. 3 ij, 416. 


1. Kaņhadīpāyana.—An ascetic of great power. When the Andha- 
kaveņhudāsaputtā found themselves unable to capture Dvaravati, because 
the city rose into the air when attacked, they sought the ascetic’s help. 
He told them that an ass wandered round the city and brayed at the 
sight of an enemy, when the city immediately rose up into the sky. The 
Andhakaveņhus sought the ass and begged for his help. Acting on the 
ass’s advice, they tied eight great iron posts to the gates, thus preventing 
the city from rising. In this way they captured it.* 

Later, their sons, wishing to test Kanhadipanyana’s powers of clair- 
voyance, played a practical joke on him. They tied a pillow to the belly 
of a young lad, and dressing him up as a woman, took him to the ascetic 
and asked when the baby would be born. The ascetic replied that on 
the seventh day the person before him would give birth to a knot of 
acacia wood which would destroy the race of Vasudeva. The youths 
thereupon fell on him and killed him, but his prophecy came true.” This 
ascetic is evidently not the one mentioned in the Jataka bearing his name, 
for there he is identified with the Bodhisatta, while in the story given 
above the Bodhisatta was the ascetic’s contemporary and was called 
Ghatapandita (q.v.). 

The immolation of Kanhadipayana and its consequences are often 
referred to.” 


1 J. iv. 83. 2 Ibid., 87. 3 E.g., J. v. 114; 267, 273. 


2. Kanhadipayana,—An ascetic; his story is given in the Kanhadi- 
payana Jataka. 
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Kanhadipayana Jataka (No. 444).—During the reign of Kosambika in 
Kosambi, two brahmins, Dipayana and Mandavya, gave away their vast 
wealth and lived for fifty years as ascetics in Himava. After that, while 
on a pilgrimage to Benares, they were entertained by a householder 
who was also named Mandavya. Dipayana journeyed on while the 
ascetic Mandavya remained in a cemetery near Benares. There some 
robbers left some stolen goods outside his hut, and Mandavya, being 
charged before the king, was impaled, but by virtue of his great powers 
he continued to live. Dipayana came to see his friend, and finding him 
thus and learning that he bore no ill-will towards anyone, took up his 
abode under his impaled body. Gouts of gore fell from Mandavya’s 
wound on to Dipayana’s golden body and there dried, forming black 
spots; so he came to be called Kanha-Dipayana. When the king heard 
of this, he had Mandavya released with a piece of the stake still inside 
him, on account of which he came to be called Ani-Mandavya. Dip4- 
yana returned to the householder Mandavya, whose son Yafifiadatta he 
helped to heal by an Act of Truth, the child having been bitten by a 
snake while playing ball. The lad’s parents then performed acts of 
Truth. In this declaration of Truth it was disclosed that Dipaéyana had 
no desire for the ascetic life, that the father did not believe in the fruits 
of generosity, and that the mother had no love for her husband. They 
thereupon admonished each other and agreed to mend their ways. 

The Mandavya of the story was Ananda, his wife Visakha, the son 
Rahula, Ani-Mandavya Sariputta and Kanha-Dipayana the Bodhisatta.? 

The occasion for the story is the same as that for the Kusa Jataka (q.v.). 

In one verse Kanha-Dipayana is addressed merely as Kanha.” 

The story is also given in the Cariyapitaka.* 


1 J.iv.27 ff. 2 Ibid., p. 33. 3 p. 99f. 


Kanhadevala,— Another name for Asita.* 
1 SnA. ii. 487. 


Kanhanadi.—Another name for Kalanadi, the river forming the 
boundary of Rohana.' 


1 Oy. liii. 20; Cv. 7'rs.i. 173, n. 5. 


Kanhapakka Vagga.—The first chapter of the Matugama Samyutta.* 
1S. iv. 238-43. 


Kanhamitta.—The real name of the thera Valliya (q.v.) of Vesali, 
v.l. Gandimitta. 
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Kanhavata.—A locality in Rohana.' 
1 Cy, Ixxv. 174. 


Kanhasiri.— Another name for Asita.* 
1 Sn. v. 689. 


1. Kanha.—Daughter of the king of Kosala. Before she was born, 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares, killed her father and carried off her 
mother. When the child was born, Brahmadatta adopted her as his own 
daughter; she is, therefore, called dvepitika (= having two fathers). The 
king promised to grant her a boon, and she held a svayamvara, at which 
she chose as her husbands all the five sons of King Pandu; Ajjuna, 
Bhima, Nakula, Yuddhitthila, and Sahadeva.’* 

By her strong passions she won the love of them all. Not satisfied 
with them, she also made love to a hump-backed slave who was in her 
service. One day, when she was sick, all her husbands were gathered 
round her, and she made signs to each of them to show that she loved 
him best. Ajjuna, however, was suspicious, and by questioning the 
hump-back, learnt the truth. The five brothers left her and retired to 
the Himalaya, where they became ascetics. The story was related by 
Kunala, who is identified with Ajjuna.’ 

1 According to the Mahabharata, Draupadi, daughter of the Paficala king, was 


the wife of these five princes. 
2 J. v. 424, 426 f. 


2. Kanha.—See Kanhajina. 


Kanhagotamaka, Kanhagotamika.—A royal family of Nagas,’ 
1 A, ii. 72; J. ii. 145. 


Kaņhājinā.—Daughter of Vessantara and Maddi. She was so called 
because, at birth, she was laid on a black skin.t When Vessantara 
retired to the forest, his wife and children accompanied him to Vankagiri. 
Later, both Kanhajina and her brother Jali were given to Jijaka as 
slaves and were ill-treated by him. For sixty leagues they travelled with 
him, led and guarded by the gods, till they came to the court of their 
grandfather Safijaya, king of Sivi, and there they were released, Kanha- 
jina’s price being one hundred elephants, one hundred male and female 
slaves, etc. The children afterwards rejoined their parents and lived 
happily at the court.’ 


1 J. vi. 487. 2 Ibid., 513 ff. 
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Kanhajina is identified with Uppalavanna.® In the verses she is some- 
times called Kanha.‘ 
Vessantara’s gift of his children is considered the greatest of his gifts.” 


8 J.vi. 593. 5 H.g., Milinda, 117, 275, 284; Cyp. 
4 E.g., 546, 548, 553. p. 80; DhA. i. 406; AA. i. 64. 


Kanhayana.—The name of the family to which belonged Vasudeva! 
and Ambattha,” The family was descended from a sage named Kanha, 
(See Kanha (4).) 

1 J. iv. 84; vi. 421. 2 D.i. 93. 


Kataka.—A village in Ceylon granted by Aggabodhi IV. for the main- 
tenance of the padhandghara, which he built for the Elder Dathasiva. 


1 Cy, xlvi. 12. 


“ Kati chinde ” Sutta.—Preached in answer to a deva’s question as to 
how many bonds an arahant should cut. Five, says the Buddha.’ 
tB os 


Kattala.—A village in South India belonging to Tondamana.’ 


1 Cy. lxxvii. 5l. 


Kattikapabbata.—A village in Rohana given by Dappula I. to the 


Tissavihara.’ 
1 Cv, xlv. 59. 


Kattikā.—Name of a constellation and also of a month (October to 
November), during which the full moon is near the constellation of 
Pleiades (kattikā). It is the last month of the rainy season.’ The ful- 
moon day of the month was observed as a festival and great rejoicings 
were held, particularly at night.’ 

1 See, e.g., Netti. 143. For details see N.P.D. s.v. 2 H.g.,J.i. 433; 499, 508. 


Katthaka Cetiya.—A structure built by the queen consort of Udaya I.' 
Can this be identical with Kantaka Cetiya (q.v.) ?? The Sumangala- 
vildsin® mentions a Katthakasala-parivena (v.J. Kanthakasala, Kandara- 
sala), the abode of a monk named Mahasatthivassa (¢.v.) who lived in 
the time of King Vasabha. Kanthakasala (? Katthakasala)-parivena was 
also the residence of a young novice who won the esteem of Tissa, a 
minister of King Saddha-Tissa,* 


1 Cy. xlix. 23. | 3 DA. i. 291. 
2 See also Cv. 7're. i. 129, n. 3. 4 AA. i. 262. 
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Katthakasala.—See Katthaka Cetiya. 


Katthi Sutta.—Preached to the monks at Sahajati by Maha-Cunda. 
It deals with ten qualities of which a monk should rid himself if he is 
to increase and prosper in the dhammavinaya.’ 
1 A.v. 157 ff. 


1. Katha Sutta—A monk should not indulge in childish talk—e.g., 
about kings, robbers, ministers, etc.—but should speak only of Ill and 
things connected therewith. 

1§.v.419f. 


2. Katha Sutta.—On the five qualities which help a monk who 
practises dndpanasati to attain to the immovable state (akuppam). 
These qualities include conversation which enlarges the mind.* 

1 A. iii. 120 f. 


Kathavatthu.—The fifth of the seven books of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka.* It seems to have been compiled when the contents of at least 
the Dhammasangani, the Vibhanga and Patthana were already accepted 
as orthodox. Tradition ascribes its compilation to Moggaliputta-Tissa 
at the end of the Third Council, held under Asoka’s patronage, at Patali- 
putta.” It was rejected by some on the ground that it was set forth 
two hundred and eighteen years after the Buddha’s death, and was hence 
only a disciple’s utterance; but the Commentaries take the view that the 
matika, the principles taught therein, were laid down by the Teacher 
himself, and that the whole work should be regarded as the utterance of 
the Buddha, just as the Madhu-pindika Sutta, preached really by Maha- 
Kaceana, is considered as the Buddha’s teaching. The book consists 
of twenty-three chapters, and is a collection of discussions (katha) and 
refutations of the heretical views of various sects on matters connected 
with theology and philosophy. The Buddha’s authority is accepted as 
final.’ 

It has sometimes been suggested* that Asoka’s Rock Edict IX. has 
been influenced by the Kathavatthu. The theri Khema, chief of the 
Buddha’s women disciples, describes herself as being “ Kathavatthu- 
visarada,’” thus strengthening the theory that the Kathavatthu was 
known already in the Buddha’s time. 

The Udana Commentary’ refers to a Kathdvatthupakarana-Tika for 
details of certain points raised. 


1 Sometimes called the third, e.g., in | Davids, vii ff. See also Rhys Davids on 
Mbv. 94. “Questions discussed in the Katha- 
2 Mhv. v. 278; Dpv. vii. 41, 56-8. vatthu,” J.R.A.S. 1892. 
3 See the very valuable Preface to the 4 E.g., J.R.A.S. 1915, 805 ff. 
Points of Controversy, by Mrs. Rhys | 5 ThigA. 135. 6 UdA. 94. 
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1. Kathavatthu Sutté.—A group of seven suttas on the topics of 
discourse—past, future, and present—and the qualities which show 
whether a person is competent or incompetent to discuss. The profit 
of talk is the release of the mind from grasping.’ 


1 A.i. 197 £.; ef. D. iii. 220 (Kathavatthini). 


2. Kathavatthu Sutta.—Monks should not indulge in idle talk, as of 
kings, robbers, great ministers, etc. There are, for monks, ten suitable 
topics of conversation, such as contentment, virtue, energy, wisdom, etc.* 


1 A.v. 128 f. 


Kathavivarana.—A book mentioned in the Gandhavamsa.' 
1 p. 65. 


Kathika Sutta.—The true preacher is one who preaches revulsion from 
the body, its fading away and its cessation.’ 


1 S. iii. 163. 


1. Kadamba, Kadambaka.—The river that flows past Anurādhapura, 
on the eastern side, now called the Malvatu Oya.* Near the river was 
the Nivatta-cetiya.”. The river ford, the Gangalatittha,®> formed the 
beginning of the boundary line of the stma of the Mahavihara, and this 
line also ended at the river bank.* The road from Anuraddhapura to 
Cetiyagiri lay aross the Kadamba-nadi, and pious kings, such as Maha- 
Dathika-Maha-Naga, spread carpets from the river up to the mountain 
so that pilgrims could wash their feet in the river and approach the 
mountain shrines with clean feet." 

The road from the Kadamba river to Thūpārāma passed through the 
Rajamatudvara.° Moggallana Il. dammed up the river among the 
mountains and thus formed three tanks, the Pattapasanavapi, the 
Dhanavapi, and the Garitara,’ and Udaya II. built a weir for the overflow 
of the river.® 

In the time of Kakusandha Buddha, the capital of Ceylon, Abhaya- 
nagara, lay to the east of Kadambanadi.” 

See also Kalamba, 


1 Mhv. vii. 43; and Trs. 58, n. 3. | 6 SA.i. 173. 7 Cv. xli. 61. 

2 Mhv. xv. 10. 8MT.361. ° Ibid., li. 180. 

4 Mhv. xv. 191. | ® Mhv. xv. 59; Dpv. xv. 39; xvii. 12; 
| 


5 Ibid., xxxiv. 78. see also Mbv. 120, 134 f. 
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2. Kadamba.—A mountain near Himava. Seven Pacceka Buddhas 


once lived there.! 
1 Ap. ii. 382. 


Kadambagona.—A vihara built by Aggabodhi V. in Mahathala, and 
probably presented to the Pamsukilins,? 


1 Cy, xlviii. 3; Cv. Trs.i. 110, n. 1. 


1. Kadambapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago 
he saw seven Pacceka Buddhas on a mountain named Kukkuta, near 
Himavā, and honoured them with kadamba-flowers. Ninety-two kappas 
ago he became king seven times, under the name of Phulla (v.l. Puppha’). 
He is probably identical with Sahgharakkhita Thera.” 


1 Ap.i. 178. 2 ThagA. i. 216. 


2. Kadambapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the Buddha Vipassi pass by his house and offered him a kadamba- 


fiower.? 
1 Ap. i. 287. 


Kadaligama.—aA village to the north of Samantaküta and on the road 
which led to it from the north. It is situated on a small river which 
joins the Maskeli river and ultimately flows into the Kelani river. 
Vijayabāhu I. built rest-houses at the village for the use of pilgrims 
coming to Samantakūța.! 

Kadali is to be identified with the modern Kehelgamuva.’ 

Perhaps the Kadalisenagama, where Devappatiraja built a bridge of 
one hundred staves, may be the same village, but this is questionable.’ 
This is more likely to be the modern Kehellenava.* 


1 Cy. lx. 66. 3 Cv. lxxxvi. 41. 
2 Cv. Trs.i, 221, n. 3. | 4 Cv. Trs.ii. 174, n. 3. 


Kadalinivataka.—A locality in Ceylon situated on the road from 
Dakkhinadesa (more exactly Mahagalla) to Anuradhapura,* A battle 
took place there between King Sanghatissa and King Moggallana (after- 
wards Moggallana III.).?> A later battle was fought there between 
Aggabodhi VI. and Prince Aggabodhi of Dakkhinadesa.* 


1 Cy. Trs.i. 114 n. 3; 1. 74, n. 2. 2 Cy. xliv. 6. 3 Ibid., xlviii. 50. 


Kadalîpattagāma.—A village in Rohana near the ford called Nilavala, 
and close to the modern Matara.? 
1 Cy. Ixxv. 49; Cv. Trs. ii. 48, n. 2. 
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Kadalipupphiya.—See Kandalipupphiya. 


Kadaliphaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
saw a Buddha and gave him a banana fruit." He is probably identical 
with Cūlaka Thera.” 


1 Ap.i. 297. * ThagA. i. 334. 


Kadalivata.—One of the Vanni kings of Ceylon, head of the mercenary 
soldiers who were driven out of Ceylon by Bhuvanekabahu I.* 


1 Cy. xc. 33. 


Kaddamadaha.—A lake, on the bank of which was Varana, where 
Maha-Kaceana once stayed, and where he was visited by the brahmin 


Aramadanda.’ 
1 A.i. 65. 


Kaddūragāma.—A village near Ālisāraą; the village entrenchment was 
captured by Mayageha, general of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. lxx. 105. 


Kaddiravaddhamana.—A tank in Ceylon. It was joined up to the 
Giritalaka tank by the Kaveri canal, and to the Arimaddavijayaggima 
tank by the Somavati canal. It formed part of the irrigation schemes 


of Parakkamabahu I. 
1 Cy, Ixxix. 55 f. 


Kanakadatta.—A nun, disciple of Konagamana, who brought a branch 
of the Buddha’s udumbara-bodhi to Ceylon. She, with her following, 
was left behind by the Buddha.’ v.l. Kantakanandaé and Kandananda. 


1 Dpv. xvii. 17. 


Kanakapabbata.—A mountain near Sahkassa. There King Arindama 
questioned the Buddha Sumangala about nirodha, and eighty crores of 
beings realised the Truth. The mountain came into existence as a result 
of Arindama’s good fortune.’ v.l. Kaficanapabbata. 


1 Bu. v. 13; BuA. 129. 


Kanakamuni,—See Konagamana. 


Kanakagamana,—See Konagamana, 
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Kanasiya,—A Damila chief, conquered by Lankapura at Tirive- 
kambama.? 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 238. 


Kanada,—A teacher of philosophy, mentioned with Kapila, as teaching 
that the soul was limitless (na antava).* 


1 UdA. 339. 


Kanittha-Tissa, Kanittha-Tissaka.—King of Ceylon (227-245 a.p.). 
He was the younger brother of Bhatika-Tissa. He built the Ratana- 
pasada at Abhayagiri for Mahanaga of Bhitarama, and he also built at 
Abhayagiri a wall, a great parivena, and the Manisoma-vihara. He 
built a cetiya at Ambatthala, restored the temple at Nagadipa, and made 
the Kukkutagiri cells. Among his other works were fourteen pasadas 
at the Mahavihara, a road to the Dakkhinavihara, the Bhitarama- 
vihara, the Ramagonaka, the Nandatissa monastery, the Anulatissa- 
pabbata-vihara, the Niyelatissarama, the Pilapitthi-vihdra, and the 
Rajamaha-vihara. 

He had two sons, Khujjanaga and Kuficanaga (q.v.).* 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 6 ff. 


Kantaka-cetiya.—A building on the Cetiyapabbata. Near it were many 
rock cells, sixty-eight of which were built by Devānampiya-Tissa.! Can 
this be the same as Kantaka-cetiya (q.v.)? See also Katthaka. 


1 Mhv. xvi. 12. 


Kantakananda.—See Kanakadatta. 


Kanthaka (v.l. Kanthaka).—The horse on which Gotama left his 
father’s palace, accompanied by his attendant Channa, It is said that 
when Kanthaka was saddled for the journey, he realised the importance 
of the hour and neighed loudly for joy, but the gods muffled the sound 
of his neighing as also that of his footsteps as he galloped through the 
streets; ordinarily the sound of his neighing and galloping could be 
heard throughout Kapilavatthu. He was eighteen cubits long from neck 
to tail and proportionately broad, quite white in colour, like a clean 
conch-shell. 

In this journey of Gotama, Channa held on to Kanthaka’s tail. The 
horse had the strength, had it been necessary, to clear the ramparts of the 
city, eighteen hands high, at one bound, with the prince and Channa 
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on his back. Just outside Kapilavatthu the prince stopped the horse, 
in order to take a last look at the city. A cetiya was later erected on 
this spot and called Kanthakanivatta-cetiya. The horse travelled thirty 
leagues between midnight and the following morning, as far as the river 
Anoma. It is said that Kanthaka could travel round the whole cakka- 
vla in one night. With one leap the horse cleared the river, which 
was eight fathoms wide. On arriving on the opposite bank, the Bodhi- 
satta gave orders that Kanthaka should be taken back to Kapilavatthu, 
but Kanthaka kept looking back at his master, and when the Bodhisatta 
disappeared from view the horse died of a broken heart, and was reborn 
in Tavatimsa under the name of Kanthaka-devaputta.? 

Kanthaka was born on the same day as the Bodhisatta.? In heaven 
he had a magnificent palace of veluriya gems, which Moggallana visited 
on one of his tours in Tavatimsa.® 

1 J. i. 62-5; Mtu. ii. 159 f., 165, 189, 2 J.i. 54; BuA. 106, 234, etc. 


190; VibhA. 34, etc.; Buddhacarita, v. 3, 3 -Vv.73{.; VvA. 311-18; see also DhA. 
68; vi. 53 ff. i. 70; iii. 195. 


Kanthakanivatta-cetiya.—See Kanthaka. 
Kanthakasala-parivena.—See s.v. Katthaka. 


Kandagalaka.—A bird, a former birth of Devadatta. See the Kanda- 
galaka Jataka. 


Kandagalaka Jataka (No. 210).—The Bodihsatta was once a wood- 
pecker named Khadiravaniya, and he had a friend named Kandagalaka. 
One day Khadiravaniya took Kandagalaka with him into the acacia 
wood (khadiravana) and gave him insects from the acacia trees. As 
Kandagalaka ate them, pride rose in his heart and, feeling he could get 
food without his friend’s assistance, he told him so. In spite of the 
warning of Khadiravaniya, Kandagalaka pecked at an acacia trunk, 
broke his beak, and fell down dead. 

The story was related in connection with Devadatta’s attempts to 
imitate the Buddha, these attempts ending in his own ruin. Kandaga- 
laka is identified with Devadatta.’ 


1 J. ii. 162-4, 


Kandananda.—See Kanakadatta. 
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Kandara Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Thilanatha, 
younger son of Saddhatissa.* According to the Mahdvamsa Tika,’ the 
vihara was in Rohana. 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 15. 2 p. 442. 


Kandaraka,—A wandcring ascetic who visited the Buddha at Campa. 
See Kandaraka Sutta. Buddhaghosa’ describes him as a channaparibba- 


Jaka (a clothed ascetic). 
1 MA. ii. 565. 


Kandaraka Sutta.—Once, when the Buddha was at Campa, on the 
banks of Lake Gaggara, he was visited by Pessa, the elephant trainer’s 
son, and Kandaraka, the Wanderer. Pessa saluted the Buddha and sat 
down, while Kandaraka, after his salutation, remained standing. Sur- 
veying the assembly of monks gathered round the Buddha and observing 
their great silence, Kandaraka expressed his admiration of the Buddha’s 
training. The Buddha explained that all Buddhas school their disciples 
in the four satepatthanas. Pessa stated that it was far more difficult to 
train men than animals. The Buddha agreed and enumerated the four 
kinds of people in the world: those who torment themselves, torment 
others, torment both themselves and others, and, lastly, those who torment 
neither, dwelling beyond appetites, in bliss and holiness. Pessa stated 
that he respected only the fourth class, and having given his reasons went 
away. The Buddha expressed his regret that Pessa could not wait to 
hear the differences between these four kinds of people; and at the re- 
quest of the monks the Buddha proceeded to describe them.' 


1 M.i. 339 ff. 


Kandaramasuka,—See Kalaramatthuka. 
Kandarasala,—See Katthaka. 


Kandalipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a farmer on the banks of the Sindhi, and seeing the Buddha 
Siddhattha wrapt in meditation, offered him seven kandali-flowers and 
paid him homage.’ v.l. Kadali. 


1 Ap. i. 257. 


Kannamunda, Kannakatthala,—_See Kannamunda, etc. 
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Kapallakkhanda.—A locality in Ceylon on the field of Hankarapitthi. 
Here was fought a fierce battle between Ilanaga and the Lambakannas, 
in which the latter were slain in large numbers.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 34, 


Kapallapūva.—A cave near the gateway of Jetavana, into which Mac- 
chariyakosiya (q.v.) and his wife threw away the cakes which were left 
over after they had fed the Buddha and five hundred monks. From this 
act the spot took its name Kapallapūva (Crock-cake).! 


1 J. i. 348; DhA. i. 373. 


Kapalanaga.—A vihara built by Datha, wife of Aggabodhi II.’ 
1 Cy. xlii. 65. 


1. Kapi Jataka (No. 250).—Once when the Bodhisatta was living the 
ascetic life in the Himalaya, his wife having died, a monkey came in 
the rainy weather to the hermitage clad in an anchorite’s robe which he 
had found in the forest. The Bodhisatta recognised the monkey and 
drove him away. 

The story was told in reference to a hypocritical brother.’ 


1 J. ii. 268 ff. 


2. Kapi Jataka (No. 404).—Once the Bodhisatta and Devadatta were 
both born as monkeys. One day a mischievous monkey took his seat 
on the arch which was over the gateway to the park and, when the king’s 
chaplain passed under the arch, he let excrement fall on his head, and, 
on the chaplain looking up, even into his mouth. The chaplain swore 
vengeance on the monkeys, and the Bodhisatta, hearing of it, counselled 
them to seek residence elsewhere. His advice was followed by all except 
the monkey, who was Devadatta, and a few of his followers. Some time 
aiter, the king’s elephants were burnt through a fire breaking out in 
their stalls. A goat had eaten some rice put out to dry and was beaten 
with a torch; his hair caught fire and the fire spread to the stalls. The 
chaplain, seizing his opportunity, told the elephant-doctors that the 
best remedy for burns was monkey-fat, and five hundred monkeys in 
the royal gardens were slain by archers for the sake of their fat. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta being swallowed up by 


the earth.? 
1 J. ili. 355 f.; cp. Kaka Jataka. 


3. Kapi Jataka.—See the Maha-kapi Jataka. 
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Kapittha.—A village near Cittalapabbata-vihdra, the residence of 
Phussadeva: (v.l. Gavita). 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 82. 


Kapitthaphaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the Buddha Vipassi walking along the street and, pleased with 
his demeanour, offered him a kapittha-fruit." He is probably identical 
with either Nisabha’ or Ajita.° 


1 Ap. ii. 449. 2 ThagA.i. 318. 3 Ibid.,i. 73. 


Kapitthavana.—A park on the banks of the Godhavari and the 
residence of Bavari.” According to Buddhaghosa? it was an island 
(antaradipa) in the fork of the river, and was three leagues in extent. It 
lay between the kingdoms of Assaka and Alaka, and was purchased from 
these two kings for two thousand pieces. The kings gave another two 
leagues to Bavari as a gift. The park had been the residence of holy men 
of old, such as Sarabhahga’ and Salissara,* and it was called Kapittha- 
vana from being covered with kapittha-trees (elephant apple)—v.1. Kavit- 
thavana, Kapitthakavana. 


1 ThagA. i. 73. $ J. v. 132. 
2 SnA. ii. 581. | 4 J. iii. 463; see also Mtu.iii. 363. 


Kapinaceana.—A locality, probably near Vesali, where lived the thera 
Kappitaka, teacher of Upali.’ It was so called because monkeys and men 
used to dance there.” Kapinaccani may have been a name for the 
cemetery near Vesali where Kappitaka (q.v.) lived.* 


1 Py. 50. 2 PvA. 231. 3 Vin. iv. 308. 


1. Kapila,—Father of Pippali-manava, who is better known as Maha- 
Kassapa.* 
1 ThagA. ii. 142; but see ThigA., p. 73, verses 56, 57. 


2. Kapila.—A brahmin, the Bodhisatta born as the chaplain of 
Upacara, king of Cetiya. The king had promised the post of chaplain to 
his friend Korakalamba, Kapila’s younger brother, and when reminded 
of his promise, undertook to recover it from Kapila’s son who had been 
given the appointment at Kapila’s request. The king, in spite of 
Kapila’s warning, attempted to fulfil his promise by lying, and, as a 
result, he was swallowed up in Avīci. The king’s five sons thereupon 
sought Kapila’s protection, and at his advice they left Ceti and founded 

33 
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five cities: Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, Uttarapaficala, and Dadda- 
rapura.' 

Kapila is sometimes called Kapilatapasa’ and Kapila-isi.2 His en- 
counter with the Cetiya king is evidently a famous legend, and is often 
referred to.* 


1 J. iii. 454 ff. 3 Ibid., 267. 
” Jev 213. 4 #.g.,in the Sankicca Jataka (J. v. 267). 


3. Kapila.—A brahmin, the Bodhisatta. When the sons of Okkaka 
went into voluntary exile and were looking for a spot on which to found 
a city, they came upon Kapila in his hermitage in Himava by the side 
of alake. He was versed in the science of Bhiimicdla, and was, therefore, 
acquainted with the qualities associated with various sites. He knew 
that any city built on the site of his hermitage would become the capital 
of Jambudipa and that its inhabitants would be invincible. He there- 
fore advised them to found a settlement there. They followed his advice 
and named the settlement Kapilavatthu after him (q.v.). A hermitage 
was built near it for the use of Kapila.’ 


1 DA. i. 259 f.; MT. 132 f.; SnA.1i. 353; see also Mtu. i. 348 ff. 


4. Kapilan—A monk. He was the younger brother of Sodhana, his 
mother being Sadhini and his sister Tāpanā. The whole family entered 
the Order of Kassapa Buddha; Sodhana learnt meditation and became an 
arahant. Kapila learnt the three Pitakas and, intoxicated with his 
learning, disagreed with everybody, right or wrong. He would heed 
no admonition, and followed a life of evil conduct in which he was 
followed by his mother and sister. One day, when Kapila was reciting 
the Patumokkha, none of the other monks gave the responses, and in 
anger he declared that there was neither Dhamma nor Vinaya. Thus 
he put obstacles in the way of religion, and was reborn in Avici. Later 
he was born in Aciravati as a fish, Kapilamaccha. Some fishermen, having 
caught him, took him to the king of Kosala, At the fish was of golden 
hue, the king took him to the Buddha, desiring an explanation of his 
colour. When the fish opened his mouth the whole of Jetavana stank. 
The Buddha questioned the fish and made him confess his sins. Struck 
with remorse, the fish died and was reborn once more in hell.? 


1 DhA. iv. 37 ff.; SnA. ii. 805 f.; SA. ii. 152; see also UdA. 179 f.; ThagA. i. 356. 


5. Kapila,—A sinful monk who lived in a village near Kosambi. He 
was the friend of Pandaka (q.v.).’ 


1 Vin. iii. 67. 
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6. Kapila.—The Majjhima Commentary’ has a reference to a monk 
named Kapila, who, because of his greed for possessions, is described as 
having been reborn with a flaming sanghdti-robe (sanghatt pi aditta hott). 
This probably refers to a monk mentioned in the Padrajika,? who was 
reborn as a peta and who could be seen going through the air with his 
robe aflame. 


Ale IO. 2 Vin. iii. 107. 


7. Kapila——A city, called Kapilanagara, capital of Paficdlarattha. 
This city once had Cilani-Brahmadatta as its king.’ Perhaps it is this 
city that is mentioned in the Dipavamsa’ as having been the capital of 
Abhitatta (v.l. Ajitajina) and his eighty-four thousand descendants. 


1 PvA. 161; Netti. 142. 2 111.17; MT. 127. 


8. Kapila—A brahmin of Sagala, in the Madda Country, father of 
Bhadda-kapilani. Kapila’s wife was Sucimati.! The word Kapilani is 
probably derived from his name. 

1 ThigA. 73; Ap. ii. 583. 


9. Kapila.—A great physician, mentioned in a list of eminent physicians 
of old.’ 
1 Mil. 272. 


10. Kapila.—A minister of King Voharika-Tissa. He was appointed 
by the king to suppress the Vetulya doctrine and hold the heretics in 


check. 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 41; Dpv. xxii. 44. 
P 


11. Kapila.—An ancient teacher of philosophy, mentioned together 
with Kanāda as having taught that the soul was limitless (na antavd).* 
He is probably identical with the founder of the Sankhya system. 


1 UdA. 339; see also Svetaévatara Upanisad v.2, and Ramayana i. 40. 


12. Kapila.—An ancient seer, probably of Ceylon, in whose honour 
Parakkamabahu I. built the Kapila-vihara near Pulatthipura, with many- 
storied buildings, frescoes, and other ornamentations.* 


1 Cy. Ixxviii. 92 ff. 


Kapila Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha to the people assembled to 
hear his explanation of the golden colour of the fish, Kapila-macecha 
(see Kapila (4)'). The Sutta Nipdta calls it Dhammacariya Sutta (¢.v.). 


1 SnA. i. 305 f.; DhA. iv. 42; UdA. 180; ThagA. i. 356. 
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Kapila-nagara.—See Kapila (6). 
Kapilapura.—See Kapilavatthu. 
Kapila-maccha.—See Kapila (4). 


Kapila-maccha Vatthu.—The story of Kapila-maccha.' 
1 DhA. iv. 37 fi. 


Kapilavatthu.—A city near the Himalaya, capital of the Sakyans (q.v.). 
It was founded by the sons of Okkaka, on the site of the hermitage of the 
sage Kapila—see Kapila (3).* Near the city was the Lumbinivana (¢.v.) 
where the Buddha was born, and which became one of the four places 
of pilgrimage for the Buddhists. Close to Kapilavatthu flowed the 
river Rohini, which formed the boundary between the kingdoms of the 
Sakyans and the Koliyans.” In the sixth century B.c. Kapilavatthu was 
the centre of a republic, at the head of which was Suddhodana. The 
administration and judicial business of the city and all other matters of 
importance were discussed and decided in the Santhagarasala.* It was 
here that Vididabha was received by the Sakyans.* The walls of the 
city were eighteen cubits high.” From Kapilavatthu to the river Anoma, 
along the road taken by Gotama, when he left his home, was a distance 
of thirty yojanas.° The city was sixty leagues from Rajagaha, and the 
Buddha took two months covering this distance when he visited his 
ancestral home, in the first year after his Enlightenment. On this 
journey the Buddha was accompanied by twenty thousand monks, and 
Kaludayi went on ahead as harbinger. The Buddha and his company 
ilved in the Nigrodharama near the city and, in the midst of his kinsmen, 
as he did at the foot of the Gandamba, the Buddha performed the 
Yamakapatihariya to convince them of his powers.’ 

On this occasion he preached the Vessantara Jataka. The next day 
the Buddha went begging in the city to the great horror of his father, 
who, on being explained that such was the custom of all Buddhas, became 
a sotapanna and invited the Buddha and his monks to the palace. After 
the meal the Buddha preached to the women of the palace who, with the 


1 J. i, 15, 49, 50, 54, 64, etc.; see ' © J. i. 63; according to Mtu. (ii. 75) it 


also Divy 548, and Buddhacarita I. had seven walls. 6 J.i. 64. 

Vi. 2: ? J. i. 87 ff.; this journey to Kapilavat- 
2 DbA. iii. 254. thu was one of the scenes depicted in the 
3 D.i. 91; J.iv. 145. relic-chamber of the Maha-Thipa (Mhv. 


4 J.iv. 146 f. | xxx.81). 
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exception of Rahulamata, had all come to hear him. At the end of the 
sermon, Suddhodana became a sakaddgami and Maha-Pajapati a sotd- 
panna. The Buddha visited Rahulamata in her dwelling and preached 
to ber the Candakinnara Jataka. The next day Nanda was ordained, 
and seven days later Rahula.® As a result of the latter’s ordination, a 
rule was passed by the Buddha, at Suddhodana’s request, that no one 
should be ordained without the sanction of his parents, if they were 
alive. On the eighth day was preached the Mahidhammapala Jataka, 
and the king became an andgamt. The Buddha returned soon after to 
Rajagaha, stopping on the way at Anupiyaé, where the conversions of 
Ananda, Devadatta, Bhagu, Anuruddha, and Kimbila took place. During 
the visit to Kapilavatthu, eighty thousand Sakyans from eighty thousand 
families had joined the Buddhist Order.® According to the Buddhavamsa 
Commentary,’ it was during this visit that, at the request of Sariputta, 
the Buddha preached the Buddhavamsa, It is not possible to ascertain 
how many visits in all were paid by the Buddha to his native city, but 
it may be gathered from various references that he went there several 
times; two visits, in addition to the first already mentioned, were con- 
sidered particularly memorable. On one of these he arrived in Kapila- 
vatthu to prevent the Sakyans and the Koliyans, both his kinsmen, from 
fighting each other over the question of their sharing the water of the 
Rohini; he appeared before them as they were preparing to slay each 
other, and convinced them of the futility of their wrath. On this occasion 
were preached the following Jatakas: the Phandana, the Daddabha, the 
Latukika, the Rukkhadhamma, and the Vattaka—also the Attadanda 
Sutta. Delighted by the intervention of the Buddha, the two tribes 
each gave him two hundred and fifty youths to enter his Order and, with 
these, he went on his alms rounds alternately to Kapilavatthu and to 
the capital of the Koliyans.** On this occasion he seems to have resided, 
not at the Nigrodharama, but in the Mahavana. 

The second visit of note was that paid by the Buddha when Vididabha 
(q.v), chagrined by the insult of the Sakyas, invaded Kapilavatthu in 
order to take his revenge. Three times Vidiidabha came with his forces, 
and three times he found the Buddha seated on the outskirts of Kapila- 
vatthu, under a tree which gave him scarcely any shade; near by was 
a shady banyan-tree, in Vididabha’s realm; on being invited by Vidiidabha 
to partake of its shade, the Buddha replied, “‘ Let be, O king; the shade 
of my kindred keeps me cool.” Thus three times Vidiidabha had to 


8 Also Vin. i. 82. | 11 J, v. 412 ff.; the Sammodamana 
® Vin. ii. 180; DhA. i. 112; iv. 124, etc. | Jataka also seems to have been preached 
10 BuA. 4; Bu. p. 5f. | in reference to this quarrel (J. i. 208). 
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retire, his purpose unaccomplished; but the fourth time the Buddha, 
seeing the fate of the Sakyans, did not interfere.” 

The Buddha certainly paid other visits besides these to Kapilavatthu. 
On one such visit he preached the Kanha Jataka. Various Sakyans 
went to see him both at the Nigrodharama and at the Mahavana, among 
them being Mahanama,™ Nandiya,” Vappa,’* and perhaps Sarakani.”” 

During one visit the Buddha was entrusted with the consecration of 
anew mote-hall, built by the Sakyans; he preached far into the night in 
the new building, and, when weary, asked Moggallana to carry on while 
he slept. We are told that the Sakyans decorated the town with lights 
for a yojana round, and stopped all noise while the Buddha was in the 
mote-hall.** On this occasion was preached the Sekha Sutta.?° 

The books record a visit paid by the Brahma Sahampati to the Buddha 
in the Mahavana at Kapilavatthu. (This appears, from the context, to 
have been quite close to the Nigrodharama.) 

The Buddha, worried by the noisy behaviour of some monks who had 
recently been admitted into the Order, was wondering how he could 
impress on them the nature of their calling. Sahampati visited him 
and, being thus encouraged, the Buddha returned to Nigrodharama 
and there performed a miracle before the monks; seeing them impressed, 
he talked to them on the holy life.” 

A curious incident is related in connection with a visit paid by the 
Buddha to Kapilavatthu, when he went there after his rounds among 
the Kosalans. Mahanaima was asked to find a place of lodging for the 
night; he searched all through the town without success, and at length 
the Buddha was compelled to spend the night in the hermitage of Bha- 
randu, the Kalaman.** On another occasion we hear of the Buddha 
convalescing at Kapilavatthu after an illness.” 

Not all the Sakyans of Kapilavatthu believed in their kinsman’s great 
powers, even after the Buddha’s performance of various miracles. We 
find, for instance, Dandapani meeting the Buddha in the Mahivana and, 
leaning on his staff, questioning him as to his tenets and his gospel. 
We are told that in answer to the Buddha’s explanations, Dandapani 
shook his head, waggled his tongue, and went away, still leaning on his 
staff, his brow puckered into three wrinkles.’ Others were more con- 


12 J. iv. 152. 18 MA. ii. 575. 19 M.i. 353 ff. 
13 J.iv. 6 ff. 20 S.iii. 91 f.; Ud. 25. 
14 S. v. 369 f.; A. iii. 284 f.; iv. 220 f.; 21 A.i. 276f. 

v. 320 f. | 22 A.i, 219. 
15 §.v. 403 £.; 397f.; A. v. 334 f. | 3 M.i. 108 f.; this was the occasion 
16 Aii. 196; M.i. 9l. | for the preaching of the Madhupindika 


17 S, v. 372. Sutta. 
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vinced and patronised the Order—z.g., Kala-Khemaka and Ghataya, 
who built cells for monks in the Nigrodharama.” 

It is said that the Buddha ordained ten thousand householders of 
Kapilavatthu with the ‘ ehi-bhikkhu-pabbaja,”’”” 

Mahanima (q.v.) was the Buddha’s most frequent visitor; to him was 
preached the Ciladukkhakkhandha Sutta.”° 

The Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta was preached as the result of a visit 
to the Buddha by Mahdpajapati-Gotami. Apart from those already 
mentioned, another Sakyan lady lived in Kapilavatthu, Kaligodha by 
name, and she was the only kinsman, with the exception of the Buddha’s 
father and wife, to be specially visited by the Buddha.?’ 

The inhabitants of Kapilavatthu are called Kapilavatthava.*® 

From Kapilavatthu lay a direct road to Vesali,” and through Kapila- 
vatthu passed the road taken by Bavari’s disciples from Alaka to 
Savatthi,*° 

From the Mahavana, outside Kapilavatthu, the forest extended up 
to the Himalaya, and on the other side of the city it reached as far as 
the sea.** 

It is significant that, in spite of the accounts given of the greatness of 
Kapilavatthu, it was not mentioned by Ananda among the great cities, 
in one of which, in his opinion, the Buddha could more fittingly have 
died than in Kusinara.** After the Buddha’s death, a portion of the 
relics was claimed by the Sakyans of Kapilavatthu, and a shrine to hold 
them was erected in the city.** Here was deposited the rug (paccattha- 
rana) used by the Buddha.** 

In the northern books the city was called Kapilavastu, Kapilapura, 
and Kapilavhayapura.*” According to the Dulva,** the city was on the 
banks of the Bhagirathi. 

The identification of Kapilavatthu is not yet beyond the realm of 
conjecture. Hiouen Thsang’*’ visited the city and found it like a wilder- 
ness. The Asoka inscriptions of the Lumbini pillar and the Nigliva 
pillar are helpful in determining the site. Some identify the modern 
village of Pipriawa—famous for the vases found there—with Kapila- 
vatthu.** Others, including Rhys Davids, say there were two cities, 


24 M. iii. 109. As a result of noticing | 82 D. ii. 146. 
these cells, the Buddha preached the | 33 Jbid., 167; Bu. xxviii.2. 


Mahasufifiata Sutta. 34 Bu. xxviii. 8. 
25 Sp. i. 241. 26 M.i. 91 f. 35 H.g., Lal. p. 243, 28; The Buddha- 
27 S., v. 396. | carita (I. v. 2) calls it Kapilasyavastu. 
28 E.g., S. iv. 182. 86 Rockhill, p. 11. 
29 Vin. ii. 253. 3? Bealii., p. 13 f. 
30 Sn. p.194. 38 H.g., Fleet, J.R.A.S. 1906, p. 180; 


3} MA.i. 449; UdA. 184; Sp. ii. 393. CAGI. 711 f. 
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one ancient and the other modern, founded after Vidtidabha’s conquest, 
and the ancient one they call Tilaura Kot. But the theory of two Kapi- 
lavatthus is rejected by some scholars.*® 


39 J.R.A.S. 1906, pp. 453, 553. See also the article by Mukherji on Kapilavastu 
in ERE. 


Kapila-vihara.—See Kapila 12. 


1. Kapisisa,—A Tamil general subdued by Dutthagamani at Kaccha- 
tittha after a siege of four months.’ v./. Kavisisa. 


1 Mhv. xxv. 12. 


2. Kapisisa.—A minister of King Vatthagamani. One day when the 
king, accompanied by his queen, was going up the steps of the Akasa- 
cetiya at Acchagallavihara, he saw the minister, who had come down 
aiter the sweeping of the cetiya, sitting by the roadside. Because Kapi- 
sisa failed to prostrate himself before the king, the latter slew him.? 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 68 f. 


Kapivanté.—A city to the north of Uttarakuru.,' 
1 D. iii. 201. 


Kapulpelanda.—See Kabupelanda. 


1. Kapota Jātaka (No. 42).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as a pigeon 
and lived in a straw basket hung in the kitchen of the setthi of Benares. 
A crow, sniffing the savour of the food being cooked in the kitchen and 
longing to taste it, struck up a friendship with the pigeon in order to gain 
admission. In the evening, having searched for his food in the pigeon’s 
company, he accompanied him home, and the setthi’s cook, on seeing 
him, provided a basket for him. One day, seeing some fish being pre- 
pared, the crow feigned illness and stayed behind in his basket, in spite 
of the warnings of the pigeon, who suspected his real reason. The cook 
caught the crow stealing a piece of fish and, in order to punish him, 
plucked his feathers and soused him in a pickle of ginger and salt and 
cumin mixed with sour butter-milk. The pigeon, on his return, found 
him in this state and, having learnt his story, flew away, not wishing to 
live there any more. The crow died and was flung on the dustheap. 

The story was related in reference to a greedy monk who was identified 


with the crow.'. 
1 J. i. 241 ff. 
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2. Kapota Jātaka (No. 375).—The same as above, except for a few 
details. When the theft was discovered, the cook made a mixture of 
moist ginger and white mustard, pounded with a rotten date, and after 
wounding the crow with a potsherd, rubbed the stuff into the wound and 
fastened the potsherd round its neck.* 


1 J. iii. 224 ff, 


Kapotakandara.—A grotto, probably near Rajagaha, where, later, a 
vihdra, called the Kapotakondara-vihara, was built. The grotto was 
at one time the residence of a large number of pigeons (kapotad), hence 
the name.* On one occasion Sariputta, having recently shaved his head, 
was seated there wrapt in samddhi, and a yakkha, passing overhead 
with his friend to an assembly of yakkhas, yielded, despite the warning 
of his friend, to the temptation to give a knock on the monk’s shining 
head. The yakkha immediately fell down and was swallowed up in the 
fires of hell. Sariputta had but a slight headache after the blow, which 
was, it is said, heavy enough to crush an elephant.” 

According to the Visuddhimagga,® Sariputta entered into a trance at 
the very moment the blow was dealt him. 


1 UdA. 244. 2 Ud. 39 f.; Thag. vs. 998 f.; PsA. 494. 3 p. 380. 


1. Kappa.—One of Bavari’s disciples. The questions he asked of the 
Buddha are recorded in the Kappamanavapucceha (q.v.). He became an 


arahant.? 
1 Sn. vv. 1007, 1092-5; SnA.ii. 597. 


2. Kappa Thera.—An arahant. He was the son of a provincial 
governor in Magadha and was addicted to self-indulgence. The Buddha, 
seeing him in his net of wisdom, visited him and admonished him, speak- 
ing to him of the filthy nature of the body, illustrating his sermon with 
a wealth of simile and metaphor. Kappa was greatly impressed and 
joined the Order. He became an arahant, as his head was being shaved. 
In the time of the Buddha Siddhattha he was a rich householder, and 
offered at the Buddha’s shrine a kapparukkha containing objects of 
great value. Wherever he was born celestial trees grew outside 
his door. Seven kappas ago he was eight times king under the 
name of Sucela.* He is probably identical with Kapparukkhiya of 
the Apadana.? 


1 Thag. 567-76; ThagA. i. 521 ff. 2 Ap.i. 91. 
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3. Kappa.—In the Samyutta Nikdya’ two suttas are connected with 
a monk called Kappa, who is probably identical with Kappa (2). In both 
suttas he asks the Buddha how it is possible to cultivate knowledge and 
thought so as to be free from thoughts of “ I ”? and “ mine ” with regard 
to the body. The same questions, receiving the same answers, are else- 
where attributed to Rāhula.? 


1 S. iii. 169 f. 2 §. ii. 253 f. 


4. Kappa,—A young brahmin (Kappakumāra) who was the Bodhisatta. 
He later became a sage and the disciple and friend of Kesava. For his 
story see the Kesava Jataka.’ The story is also referred to in the Baka- 
brahma Jataka,” and mentioned in the Samyutta Nikāya, where Baka- 
brahma is identified with Kappa’s teacher, Kesava. v.l. Kappaka. 


1 J. iii. 142 ff. 2 Ibid., 361; DhA.i. 342 f. 3 S.i. 144; SA.i. 164; MA. i. 555. 


5. Kappa.—See Nigrodha-Kappa. 


1. Kappa Sutta.—Two suttas where Kappa Thera—see Kappa (3)—asks 
the Buddha how it is possible to get rid of thoughts of “ I ” and “ mine,” 
and to have conceit regarding the body utterly destroyed.’ 


18. iii. 169 f.; see also S. ii. 253 f. 


2. Kappa Sutta.—On the four incalculable periods of the eon (kappa): 
when it rolls up, stands still, rolls out, and remains in that condition.? 


' A. ii. 142; of. D.i. 14; 109; Mil. 232. 
Kappaka.—See Kappa (4). 


Kappakagama (Kappukagaéma),—A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of 
the thera Deva. It was from him that King Voharika-Tissa heard the 
Doctrine and, as a mark of favour, the king restored five buildings 
belonging to the Kappakagama monastery.’ 


1 Mhvy. xxxvi. 29. 


Kappakandara (v./. Kappukandara).—A village, river, and monastery, 
all of the same name. The village was the birthplace of Bharana, one 
of Dutthagamani’s generals." On the river was a ford called Javamala, 
crossed by Dutthagamani while fleeing from his brother Tissa.? Accord- 
ing to this context, the river must have been in Rohana, and Geiger® 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 64. 2 Ibid., xxiv. 22. 3 Mhv. 7'rs. 165, n. 5. 
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thinks that it is probably identical with the modern Kumbukkan-Oya. 
The Mahavamsa Tik@ says that Malayamahadeva came to Kappakandara 
Piyahgudipa to receive alms from Dutthagimani. 


4 p. 593. 


Kappagallaka.—A village in Rohana where Mahinda V. founded a town 
which, for some time, was the seat of his government.’ 


1 Cy. lv. 11. 


Kappata.—A merchant of Benares, the Bodhisatta. He was a potter 
and owned a donkey who carried loads of pots and could travel seven 
leagues a day. Once Kappata took the donkey to Takkasila, where the 
latter became so enamoured of a female donkey that he refused to go 
home until the merchant promised to find him a mate equally beautiful. 
On reaching home the merchant offered to fulfil his promise, but refused 
to supply any extra food for the animal’s mate or for the foals if any 
were born. This opened the donkey’s eyes, and he renounced his 
desire for a mate. The donkey is identified with Nanda, and the female 
donkey with Janapadakalyani Nanda." 


1 DhA.i. 103 f. 


Kappatakura Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a poor family of 
Savatthi, where he went about in rags, pan in hand, seeking for rice 
grains (Kura), hence his name (“ Rags and Rice’’). Later he sold grass 
foraliving. One day, having heard a monk preach, he entered the Order, 
leaving his rags in a certain place; seven times disaffection grew within 
him, and each time he took up his rags and put them on. When the 
Buddha heard of this he admonished the monk severely, and the latter, 
greatly disturbed, developed insight and became an arahant. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a householder, and offered the 
Buddha a few ketaki-flowers on the banks of the river Vinata.' He is 
probably identical with Ketakapupphiya of the A paddana.’ 


1 Thag. 199 f.: ThagA. i. 320 ff. 2 Ap. ii. 449. 


Kapparukkhiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
placed a kappa-rukkha made of cloth of various colours in front of the 
thūpa of the Buddha Siddhattha. Seven kappas ago he was king eight 
times under the name of Sucela.* He is probably identical with Kappa 


Thera.” 
1 Ap.i. 90 f. 2 ThagA. i. 521 f, 
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Kappayana.—A name of Nigrodha-Kappa’; given out of respect for him, 
says the Commentary.” 


1 Sn. v. 354. 2 SnA. i. 350. 


Kappasagama,—aA village in Ceylon. There Kitti, queen consort of 
Mahinda IV., built a bathing tank for the monks.? 


1 Cy. liv. 51. 


Kappasika (Kappasiya)-Vanasanda.—A grove near Uruvela. There 
the Bhaddavaggiya (q.v.) came across the Buddha while seeking for a 
woman who had run away with certain of their belongings. The Buddha 
preached to them and they entered the Order, obtaining various Fruits 
of the Path, from the first to the third.’ 


1 Vin.i.23f.; J.i. 82; DhA.i. 72; Dpv.i. 34; AA.i. 57, 84; ThigA. 3. 


Kappificimpekula.—A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.! 


1 Cy. Ixxvii. 79. 


Kappitaka Thera.—He was upajjhaya to Upali, and once lived in a 
cemetery near Vesali. In the cemetery the Chabbaggiya-nuns buried 
the ashes of one of their leaders and erected a thiipa near Kappitaka’s 
cell. The Elder, disturbed by the sound of their lamentations, broke the 
thipa and scattered the materials. The nuns, greatly angered, plotted 
to kill him, but he was warned by Updli, and lay hidden elsewhere until the 
nuns had destroyed his cell and gone away under the impression that he 
was dead. The nuns blamed Upali for upsetting their arrangements.’ 
According to the Petavatthu and its Commentary,” Kappitaka lived in 
Kapinaceana (near Vesali), and there the Licchavi Ambasakkhara offered 
him alms on behalf of a peta. He was evidently at one time a Jatila, 
with a large following of Jatilas, for he is described as “‘ jatilasahassassa 
abbhantaro thero.””* 


1 Vin. iv. 308. 2 Py. 50; PvA. 229 ff. 3 Sp. iv. 937; PvA. 230. 
Kappina.—See Maha-Kappina. 


1. Kappina Sutta.—Maha-Kappina visits the Buddha who, seeing him 
from afar, tells the monks that Maha-Kappina is highly gifted and of 
wondrous power, a gifted preacher and radiant; one of those who had 
gained the object of renunciation. The Buddha proceeds to say how 
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one, clothed in wisdom and virtue, is best among beings, and how the 
Noble One is best of shining objects in that he shines always.! The 
verses of this sutta are also quoted elsewhere.” 

18. ii. 284. 2 E.g., D. iii. 98; Dh. vs. 387. 


2. Kappina Sutta.—The Buddha sees Mahā-Kappina sitting cross- 
legged, with body erect, and mindful. He points him out to the monks, 
telling them that he can sit thus without shaking or wavering of his body 
because he has developed concentration on breathing.’ 


1S. v. 315 f, 
Kappuka’°.—See Kappaka°. 


Kappura-parivena,—A building in the Abhayagiri-vihara, erected by 
Dathopatissa II.* Later, Aggabodhi II. built a pdsdda there,’ and Sena I. 
erected a pariccheda (probably rows of single cells).* (See also Kappura- 
mulayatana). 

1 Cv. xlv. 29. 2 [bid., xlvi. 2). 3 Ibid.,1. 77. 


Kapputramulayatana,—This probably refers to the Kappiira-parivena 
Yasodhara, daughter of Vijayabahu I., built there a large and beautiful 
image house.” 

1 Geiger: Cv. Trs.i. 222, n. 7. 2 Ov. lx. 83. 


Kabupelanda.—A village and monastery in Ceylon. In the monastery 
once lived a simanera, possessed of great iddhi powers, who, not heeding 
the advice of his teacher, fell in love with a weaver’s daughter and, as 
a result, lost all his powers. Later, the woman lost her sight through a 
blow from him, and he was reduced to abject poverty. The samanera’s 
teacher had warned him of just this, but the warning was of no avail.’ 
v.l. Kammupelanda, Kampupelanda, Kapupelanda. See also Kupu- 
vena, 

1 VibhA, 2094 f.; but see MA. ii. 699 f., where the names are spelt differently. 


Kampilla (Kampillaka, Kampilliya)—A city in Uttarapaficala, and 
probably its capital. Dummukha was once its king.’ Sometimes” 
Kampilla is spoken of as being a kingdom, of which Uttarapaficala was 
a city. 

Once Alinasatta is spoken of as Kampilla because he was the king of 
the city of the same name.’ 

1 Jiii. 379; J.ii.2l4; also Mtu. i. 283. ? #.g., J. iii. 79; iv. 396; v.21; vi. 391; 464. 

3 J. v.34; see also Ramayana i. 34. 
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Kambala.—A tribe of Nagas. They were present at the Mahdsamaya,' 
and are mentioned with the Assataras as living at the foot of Sineru.? 


1 D.ii. 258. 2 J. vi. 165. 


Kambaladayaka-Tissa.—A name given to the monk who was later 
known as Vanavasi-Tissa (q.v.). Though only seven years old, he was of 
great merit, and when he saw monks suffering from the cold he under- 
took to find them blankets. One thousand monks went to Sāvatthi with 
him, and in a very short while he obtained for them more than the re- 
quisite number of blankets. Thenceforth he was called by the name of 


Kambaladāyaka.! 
1 DhA. ii. 89 f. 


Kambugallaka.—See Hambugallaka. 


Kamboja (Kambojaka).—One of the sixteen Mahajanapadas which, 
with Gandhara, belonged, not to the Majjhimadesa but, evidently, to 
the Uttarapatha,.* It is often mentioned as the famous birthplace of 
horses (assénam äyatanam)? In the Kunala Jataka® we are told that 
the Kambojas caught their horses by means of moss (jalajata), and the 
scholiast* explains at length how this was done. They sprinkled the 
moss with honey and left it in the horses’ drinking place; from there, 
by means of honey sprinkled on the grass, the horses were led to an 
enclosure. 

In the Assalayana Sutta’ it is stated that in Yona and in Kamboja, 
and also in the neighbouring countries, there were, in the Buddha’s time, 
only two classes of people, masters and slaves, and that a master could 
become a slave or vice versa. The Commentary® explains that a brahmin 
would go there with his wife for purposes of trade and would die there. 
His wife would then be compelled to work for her living and her children 
would become slaves. 

The Jatakas’ would lead us to believe that the people of Kamboja 
had lost their original customs and had become barbarous. Elsewhere? 
Kamboja is mentioned as a place not visited by women of other countries. 
The country was evidently on one of the great caravan routes, and there 
was a road direct from Dvaraka to Kamboja.’ 








1 A.i. 213; iv. 252, 256, 260. ? E.g., J. vi. 208, 210; see also Manu. 
2 H.g.,DA.i. 124; AA.i. 399; Vsm. 332; | x. 44. 

also J. iv. 464, 8 A.ii.82; on the reading of this passage, 
3 J. v. 445. however, see GS. ii. 92, n. 2. The Com- 
4 Ibid. 446. mentary (AA. ii. 523) distinctly supports 
5 M. ii. 149. the reading Kamboja. 
€ MA. ii. 784. ? Pv, p.23. 
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According to Asoka’s Rock Edict, No. XIII. (Shabhazgarhi Text), 
Kamboja was among the countries visited by Asoka’s missionaries. The 
country referred to is probably on the banks of the Kabul river.” 

In later literature’ Kamboja is the name given to Western Siam. 


10 Mookerji: Asoka, 168, n. 1. il #.g., Cv. Ixxvi. 21, 55. 


Kamma Vagga.—The twenty-fourth chapter of the Catukka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya. It contains ten suttas on various kinds of deeds, 
the four classes of ascetics and the blessings of a good man.* The Com- 
mentary calls it Magga-vagga. 


1 A, ii. 230-9. 


1. Kamma Sutta.—Blameworthy action of body, speech and mind, 
and wrong views, bring about much demerit.’ 


1 A. ii, 252, 


2. Kamma Sutta.—Seven qualities which lead monks away from ruin 
(aparthaniya dhamma): abstention from delight in (1) worldly activity, 
(2) disputation, (3) sleep, (4) society, (3) evil desires, (6) evil friends, 
(7) being easily satisfied with regard to attainments.* 

1 A, iv, 22. 


3. Kamma Sutta.—Preached at Gijjhakita. The Buddha sees Sari- 
putta walking with several other eminent monks, including Moggallana, 
Maha Kassapa, Anuruddha, Punna Mantaniputta, Upali, Ananda, and 
Devadatta, and praises each for some particular quality. He ends this 
discourse by saying that beings of similar disposition come together.* 


18. ii. 155. 


4. Kamma Sutta.—On action—new and old—the ceasing of action and 
the way leading to such cessation, which is the Noble Eightfold Path.* 


1 S. iv. 132. 


Kammakathā.—The seventh chapter of the Mahāvagga of tbe Pati- 
sambhidamagga.? 
1 Pg, ii. 78-80. 


Kammakarana Vagga.—A group of ten suttas, forming the first section 
of the Duka Nipata, on various subjects, such as faults and their punish- 
ment, worldly and spiritual striving, the two things (fear and shame) 
which guard the world, etc.’ 

1 A. ii, 47 ff. 
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Kammakkhandha.—The first section of the Cullavagga of the Vinaya 


Pitaka. 
1 Vin. ii. 1-28. 


Kammapatha Vagga.—The third chapter of the Dhatu Samyutta. 
1S8.ii. 111 f. 


Kammavibhanga Sutta.—See Cūla° and Maha?°. 


Kammavaca,—A compilation of the rules and the ritual regarding ad- 


mission into the Sangha.* 
1 Bode: op. cit., 6 £. 


Kammassadhamma.—See Kammasadamma. 


Kammahirattaka.—General of King Khallatanaga. He led a revolution 
against the king and killed him in the capital. The king’s brother Vatta- 
gamani, however, killed the general and took over the government.! 


1 Mhv. xxxiii.33; see also MT. 612. 


Kammaragama.—A village in Rohana, identified with modern Kam- 
burugamuva. It was one of the places passed by the Kaficukinayaka 
of Parakkamabahu I, in his victorious progress.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 47; Cv. 77s. ii. 48, n. 2. 


Kammaradeva.—A locality in Anuradhapura, included in the sima 
marked out by Devanampiya-Tissa, On its left was the cemetery for the 
lower castes.’ 


1 Mbyv. 135; also Mhv. xv. 13 (see Geiger’s edition, p. 332). 
Kammasa.—See Kammasapada. 


Kammasadamma, Kammasadhamma (v.l. Kammassa°).—A township 
of the Kurtis. The Buddha, during the course of his wanderings, stayed 
there several times; the exact place of his residence is, however, mentioned 
only once, namely the fire-hut of a brahmin of the Bharadvaja-gotta, 
where a grass mat was spread for him by the brahmin. It was on this 
occasion, according to the Magandiya Sutta,’ that, after a long discussion, 
Magandiya was converted. Several important discourses were preached 
at Kammasadamma, among them being the Mahanidana Sutta,’ the 


1 M.i. 501. 2 D. ii. 55; S. ii. 92. 
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Mahasatipatthana Sutta,® and the Anafijasappaya Sutta.* The Sam- 
yutta Nikaya° contains a discourse on handling experiences by way of 
casual relations, and the Argutiara® a discourse on the ten noble states 
(ariyavasad), both preached at Kammasadhamma. Buddhaghosa’ says 
that the people there were full of wisdom and their food was nutritious; 
it was therefore a compliment to their intellectual calibre that the Buddha 
should have preached these suttas to them. 

Even in Buddhaghosa’s day the name of the township had two different 
spellings, and two etymologies are suggested for the names.* The place 
was called Kammasadamma because it was here that the man-eating 
ogre, Kammasapada (q.v.) was tamed and civilised by the Bodhisatta. 
(Kammaso ettha damito ti, Kammasadammam-Kammaso ti Kammasapado 
porisado vuccatt.) The spelling Kammasadhamma is explained on the 
ground that the people of the Kuru country had a code of honour called 
the Kuruvattadhamma ; it was here that Kammasa (already referred to) 
was converted and made to accept this code, hence the name of the town- 
ship. (Kururatthavasinam kira kuruvattadhammo, tasmim Kammdaso 
jato, tasma tam thanam “‘ Kammaso ettha dhamme jato”’ tv Kammasa- 
dhammam te vuccatt.) 

According to the Jatakas, there are two places of the same name, 
called Cilakammasadamma and Mahakammasadamma respectively, to 
distinguish one from the other. Mahakammasadamma, which was 
evidently the original place, was founded on the spot where the porisada 
of the Mahasutasoma Jataka was tamed,°® while Cilakammasadamma 
was the name given to the place where Jayaddisa showed his prowess by 
his spiritual victory over the ogre in the Jayaddisa Jataka.’° 

In the Divyavadana,* the place is called Kammiasadamya. It 
was the residence of the nuns Nanduttara and Mittakalika.”” 


3D. ii. 290; M.i. 55. 8 DA. ii. 483. 

4 M. ii. 26. ? J. v. 41l. 

5 ii. 107 f. 10 J. v.35. 

6 v.29f. 11 pp. 515f. 

7 SA. ii. 89. | 2 ThigA. 87, 89. 


Kammasapada.—The name given to the porisdda (cannibal) in the 
Mahasutasoma Jataka (q.v.). Before becoming man-eater he was the 
king of Benares, and was later weaned from his evil habit by the 
Bodhisatta Sutasoma. He is identified with Angulimala.’ 

Buddhaghosa” explains the name (‘‘ Spot-foot’’) as being given 
because of a wound he once received, which healed, leaving a scar like 
a piece of well-grained timber (cittadadrusadiso). This refers to the flight 


1 J. v. pp. 503 f., 511. 2 DA. ii. 483. 
24 
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of the porisdda from his pursuers, when he trod on an accacia stake 
(khānu) which pierced his foot.’ 

According to Buddhaghosa,* the cannibal in the Jayaddisa Jataka 
was also called Kammasa or Kammasapaida. The place where the porr- 
sada was tamed was called Kammasadamma (q.v.). 

3 J. v. 472. ' its Evolution in Indian Literature.” 


4 DA.ii. 483. See also Watanabe’s J.P.T.S. 1909, pp. 236 fi. 
article, “ The Story of Kalmāsapāda and 


Kammupelanda.—See Kabupelanda. 
Kayanibbinda Jātaka.—See Kāyavicchinda. 


Kayavikkaya Sutta.—Few are they who abstain from buying and 
selling, more numerous they who do not.’ 


1§.v.473. 


1. Karakanda, Karakandaka.—Son of the head of the third Okkaka 
dynasty and of his queen Hattha.* He is also called Karandaka.’ 


1 §nA. ii. 352; DA. i. 258; Mtu. i. 348. 2 Mtu. i. 352. 


2. Karakanda.—See Karandu. 


Karajakaya Vagga.—The twenty-first chapter of the Dasaka Nipdata 
of the Anguttara Nikaya. It contains suttas on ten conditions which 
lead beings to hell, the ten conditions which give a lay-woman confidence 
in her house, etc.* 

1 A. v. 283-303. 


Karaniyametta Sutta.—See Metta Sutta. 


Karaniyavimana,—A certain layman of Savatthi bathed in the Aciravati, 
and on his return, seeing the Buddha, invited him toa meal. The Buddha 
accepted and was waited on with great devotion. Asa result the layman 
was born in Tavatimsa, in a palace which came to be called Karaniya- 
vimana. A further story is told similar to the above, except that the 
person fed is a monk and not the Buddha.’ 


1 Vv. 55; VvA. 248 {. 


1. Karandaka.—A hermitage (assamapada) near the Himalaya. The 
Bodhisatta, when born as an elephant as related in the Matiposaka 
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Jataka (q.v.), returned to Karandaka after the death of his mother. The 
hermitage was the residence of five hundred ascetics, and the king, out 
of regard for the Bodhisatta, looked after them.’ 


1 J. iv. 95. 
2. Karandaka.—See Karakanda. 
3. Karandaka,—See Karandu. 
Karandaka Jataka.—See Samugga Jataka. 


Karandu (v./. Karakanda, Karandaka, Karakandaka). King of Danta- 
pura in the Kalinga kingdom. One day in his park he ate mangoes from 
a tree laden with fruit; his retinue doing likewise, the tree was soon stripped 
bare. Returning home, the king noticed the state of the tree and com- 
pared it with another tree which, having no fruit, was spared such ravages. 
Reflecting on this topic, he became a Pacceka Buddha and went to the 
Nandamiila-pabbhara with three others—Naggaji, Nimi, and Dummukha. 
The story of these four is given in the Kumbhakara Jataka," 


1 J. ili. 376 ff. 


Karatiya.—A yakkha, mentioned in the Atanatiya Sutta as being one 
of the chief yakkhas who should be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
when they need protection.’ 


1 D, iii. 204. 


Karamba.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 139. 


Karambiya.—A seaport. Thither came a man, saved from a wreck, 
without any clothes, who set up as a naked ascetic and became known 
by the name of Karambiya (v.l. Karambhiya). Among his followers was 
a Naga-king, Pandara, and also a Garuda-king. At the latter’s request, 
he persuaded Pandara to tell him how the Nagas escaped destruction by 
the Garudas, and later he divulged the secret to the Garuda-king. The 
ascetic’s treachery was discovered, and when he swore his innocence his 
bead split in seven and he was dragged to Aviei. The story is given in the 
Pandara Jataka,’ and is referred to in the Milindapattha. 


Dds 10 Eh. 2p. 201. 
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Karavalagiri—A locality in Ceylon where once Parakkamabahu I. 
set up his camp.’ 
1 Cy. Ixxii. 184. 


Karavitthavilatta.—A tank in Ceylon. It was restored by Parakka- 
mabahu I.* 
1 Cy. Ixviii. 48. 


Karavika,— One of the seven mountains surrounding Sineru.? Between 
Karavika and Isadhara lay a Sidantarasamudda.’ 


1 SnA. ii. 443; Sp. i. 119; Vsm. 206; _ 3 J. vi. 125; see also Mtu. ii. 300, where 
DhsA. 298. | itis called Khadiraka, and Divy. 217, 450. 


Karindaka,—A mountain, headquarters of Dathapabhuti in his fight 
against Moggallana.* 
1 Cy. xli. 45. 


Karinda-nadi,— A river in South Ceylon. Near its source was the 
Panjalipabbata.? 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 14; also Mhv. 7'rs. 221, n. 1. 


Karuna Sutta.—The idea of karund (pity), if cultivated, is very 
fruitful.’ 
1 S.v. 131. 


Karumbilatta, Kurummalatta.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. 
He was subdued by Lankapura.? 


1 Cv. lxxvi. 189, 216. 


Karumha,—A class of spirits, present at the Mahdsamaya.* 
1D. ii. 260. 


Karerikutika.—One of the four principal buildings of Jetavana, the 
others being Kosambakuti, Gandhakuti, and Salalaghara, each being 
erected at a cost of one hundred thousand. Karerikutika was built by 
Anathapindika and was raised on pillars. A mandapa of Kareri (varuna) 
trees stood at the entrance to the kutikad, hence its name.’ Here was 
preached the Mahapadana Sutta.’ 

1 DA.ii.407. The Bharhut bas-relief, however, makes of it a one-roomed cottage 


(Dial. ii. 4,n. 1). SnA. (ii. 403) has Candanamala for Salalaghara. 
2 D.ii. 1 ff. 
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Karerimandalamala,—A pavilion near the Karerikutika, evidently a 
hall with a thatched roof supported by wooden pillars, but with no 
walls.* Buddhaghosa calls it a nisidanasdla (sitting-hall). Between 
this hall and the Gandhakuti was the Karerimandapa. Probably the 
term Karerimandalamala was used to denote all the grounds within the 
Gandhakuti, the Karerikutika and this hall (Gandhakutt pi Karerikuttha pi 
sala pi Karerimandalamdlo ti vuccatt).2 Dhammapala, however, says that 
only the mandapa and the sala were called Karerimandalamala. He ex- 
plains mandalamala thus: tinapannacchadanam anovassakam mandala- 
malo; atimuttakadi latamandapo ti apare.® The monks seem to have 
been in the habit of sitting out here and talking on various topics 
at the close of the day. One such topic is recorded in the Uddana,'* for 
discussing which the monks drew on themselves the Buddha’s stern 
rebuke, 


1 D. ii. 1; Dial. ii. 5, n. 2. 3 UdA. 203. 
2 DA. ii. 407. 4 Ud., p. 30 f. 


Karoti.—A class of spirits, associated with the Nagas and forming 
one of the five defences of the Devas against the Asuras. The Jataka 
scholiast says that Karotiis a name for the Supannas (a species of Garuda), 
and that they were so called because of their food and drink which were 
called Karoti (tesam karoti nama panabhojanam).’ 


1 J. i. 204; cp. Karotapanayah, given as the name of a class of Yaksas (Mtu. i. 30, 
394); also Dvy. 218. 


« Karoto ” Sutta.—Discussion of the view that there is neither merit 
nor demerit in any kind of action whatsoever, whether good or bad.’ 
The reference is evidently to the heresy of Purana Kassapa.” 


1 S. iii. 208. 2 Op. D.i. 52. 


Kalakacchagama.—aA village in Ceylon, near Kalyani. At the Nāga- 
mahavihara there the thera Maliyadeva preached the Cha-chakka Sutta ; 
sixty monks heard it and became arahants.’ 


1 MA. ii. 1025. 


Kalanduka.—A servant of the Treasurer of Benares (Baranasi-setthi). 
See Kalanduka Jataka. 


Kalanduka Jataka (No. 127).—Kalanduka was the servant of the 
Treasurer of Benares. He ran away, and with the help of a forged letter, 
just as did Katahaka (q.v.), married the daughter of a border merchant. 
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The Treasurer sent a parrot to seek for him. The parrot saw him 
hawking and spitting out milk at his wife’s head in order to assert his 
power, and, wishing to teach him a lesson, threatened to expose him. 
The Treasurer, hearing from the parrot of Kalanduka’s whereabouts, 
had him brought back and reduced again to slavedom.’ 


1 J.i. 458. 


Kalandakagama.,—A village near Vesali; it was the birthplace of 
Sudinna,’ Buddhaghosa’ says the name was given because of the 
squirrels who lived there. 


1 Vin. iii. 11. 2 Sp. i. 202. 


Kalandakanivapa.—A woodland in Veluvana. Here food (nivapa) was 
regularly placed for the squirrels. It is said that once a certain raja 
went there for a pincic and, having over-drunk, fell asleep. His retinue, 
seeing him sleeping, wandered away, looking for flowers and fruits. A 
snake, attracted by the smell of liquor, approached the king from a 
neighbouring tree-trunk, and would have bitten him had not a tree-sprite, 
assuming the form of a squirrel, awakened him by her chirping. In 
gratitude the raja gave orders that thenceforth the squirrels in that 
locality should be fed regularly." Kalandakanivapa was evidently a 
favourite resort of the Buddha and his monks. 

See s.v. Veluvana. 

1 UdA. 60; SnA.ii.419. According to | snake was a reincarnation of the owner 
some, it was the gift of a merchant named whose land the king had confiscated. 
Kalandaka (Beal: Romantic Legend, According to these same sources the name 


p- 315); Thibetan sources identify the | is Kalantaka and is described as the name 
raja with Bimbiséra and say that the | of a bird (Rockhill: op. cit., p. 43). 


Kalandakaputta.—See Sudinna. Kalanda or Kalandaka was the name, 
not of his father, but of his village.’ 


1 Sp. i. 202. 


Kalandagama.—A brahmin village in Ceylon, where King Mahasena 
built a vihara on the site of an old Hindu temple.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 4l. 


Kalanda-Vihara,—A vihara built in Kalayana-Kannika in Rohana, by 
King Mahadathika-Mahanaga.’ Aggabodhi VII. is also credited with 
having built a Kalanda-vihara,” but he may have only renovated an 
already existing one. Near the vihadra was Brahmanagama,’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiv., 89; MT. 635. 2 Cv. xlviii.70. 3 MT. 685. 
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Kalamba (v.l. Kalamba).—A river near Anurādhapura, probably 
identical with Kadamba’ (q.v.). The river was to the east of Anuradha- 
pura.’ 

1 Sp. ii. 474. 2 MA. ii. 653. 


Kalambaka-Vihara.—A monastery built by King Saddhatissa.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 8. 


Kalambatittha-Vihāra.—A vihāra in Ceylon. In it once lived fifty 
monks who agreed on the full-moon day of Asalha not to talk to each other 
until they became arahants. Their goal was reached within a month.? 
This vihara is very probably identical with Galambatittha (q.v.). 


1 DA. i. 190; SA. iii. 155; SnA. i. 57; VibhA. 3538; MA. i. 209 f. 


Kalambadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
met a Pacceka Buddha named Romasa and gave him a radish (kalamba).? 


1 Ap. ii. 393. 
Kalalahallika.—A village and tank near Alisara, There was a fortifica- 
tion there. The tank was restored by Parakkamabahu I.' 
1 Cv. lxviii. 48; lxx. 73, 163; also Cv. 7'rs.i. 301, n. 1. 


Kalasigama.—The birthplace of Milinda in the Island of Alasanda (or 
Alexandria) in the Indus. Rhys Davids? thinks that the name is iden- 
tical with that of the Greek settlement Karisi. 


1 Mil. 83. 2 Milinda Questions, i., p. xxiii, 


Kalahanagara.—A village built on the spot where Pandukabhaya de- 
feated the soldiers sent by the father of Suvaņņapālī to rescue her.' 


1 Mhv. x. 42; see also Mhv. 7'rs. 71, n. 1, for its identification. 


Kalahayinadu.—A district in South India.? 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 261. 


Kalahavivada Sutta.—One of the six suttas preached at the Mahda- 
samaya (q.v.) held in the Mahavana near Kapilavatthu. It deals with 
the origin of contentions and disputes. Disputes arise about objects 
which one holds dear; such affection is the result of desire, etc. It forms 
the eleventh sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta Nipata.' 

It is said that the discourse was specially meant for those in the 
Assembly, whose temperament was malicious (dosacaritinam).2 We 
are told that Maha-Pajapati heard the sutta and renounced the world. 


1 Sn. vv. 862 ff.; SnA. 361, 551 ff. 2 MNidA, 222. 3 ThigA. 3, 141, 
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Kalabu.—King of Kasi. He tortured the ascetic Khantivadi who 
was the Bodhisatta. He was therefore swallowed up in Avici. He was 
a previous incarnation of Devadatta. The story is given in the Khanti- 
vādī Jātaka.! 

1 J. iii. 39 ff.; he is often referred to, e.g., J. v. 135. 143 ff. 


Kalayamutthi Jataka (No. 176).—Brahmadatta, king of Benares, once 
started off during the rainy season to quell a border rising. He stopped 
on the way, while his men steamed peas and put them into troughs for 
the horses to eat. A monkey came down from a tree hard by, filled his 
mouth and hands with peas, went back to his tree and started eating. 
One pea fell down, and he, letting all the other peas fall, clambered down 
to seek for the lost one. The Bodhisatta, who was the king’s counsellor, 
pointed out to the king how fools of little wit spend a pound to win a 
penny. On hearing this the king went back to Benares. 

The story was told to Pasenadi, who was going on a similar expedition 
during the rains, and on the way visited the Buddha at Jetavana. The 
king in the story is identified with Ananda.* 


1 J. ii. 74 ff. 


Kalara Sutta.—Kalarakhattiya tells Sariputta of Moliya-Phagguna’s 
secession. Sariputta says that Moliya-Phagguna did not find satisfac- 
tion in the Dhamma, and assures Kalara that he himself has no doubts 
whatever either about the past or about the future. Kalara reports this 
conversation to the Buddha, who sends for Sariputta and asks him a 
series of questions. The Buddha praises his answers, but Sariputta con- 
fesses to his colleagues later that he felt nervous over the first question, 
but when the Buddha accepted his answer to that he recovered his con- 


fidence. 
1 §.1i. 50 ff. 


Kalarakkhattiya.—A monk. He visits Sariputta and tells him of Moliya- 
Phagguna’s secession from the Order. The account of the incident is 
included in the Kalara Sutta (q.v.). 


Kalarakhattiya Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Niddna Samyutta.’ 
1S. ii. 47-68. 


Kalikala,—A Damila chieftain, conquered by Lankapura.’ 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 214 f. 
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Kalikala-sahicca-sabbafifiupandita.—A honorific (“‘ all-knowing scholar 
of the Dark Age ’’) given to Parakkamabahu II. on account of his vast 


erudition.? 
1 Cv. lxxxii. 3. 


Kalinga.—See Kalinga. 


Kalingara Sutta.—Preached at the Kutagarasala in Vesali. As long as 
the Liechavis sleep on straw (kalingara) so long will they be able to pro- 
tect themselves from their enemy, Ajatasattu ; when they begin to sleep 
on soft couches they will suffer defeat. Thus it is also with monks and 
Mara.* 

1 8. ii. 267 f. 


Kalimbha Thera (Kalimma).—One of the monks who lived in the 
Kutagarasala in Vesali. Finding that the peace of the Mahavana was 
being disturbed by the Lieechavis who came to see the Buddha, he, with 
the other monks, went to Gosingasalavana.’ 


1A. v. 133 f. 


Kalyana (Kalyanaka).—A king of the Mahadsammata race. He was 
the son of Vararoja and one of the ancestors of the Sakyans. His son 
was Varakalyana.’* 

1 DA. i. 258; SnA. i. 352; J. ii. 311; iii. 454; Mhv. ii. 2; Dpv. iii. 4; Mtu. i. 348. 


Kalyanadhamma Jataka (No. 171).—The Bodhisatta was once a rich 
merchant in Benares. One day, when he had gone to pay his respects to 
the king, his mother-in-law visited his wife. The former was deaf, and 
on asking her daughter if they were happy, and receiving the reply that 
the husband was a very good man, like a hermit, she heard only the word 
“ hermit,” and she raised a great uproar thinking that her son-in-law 
had turned hermit. The news spread like wildfire, and as the merchant 
was on his way home he was told by someone that all the members of 
his household were weeping because he had become a hermit. Thinking 
that auspicious words should not be trifled with, the merchant went to the 
king, took his leave, and became an ascetic in the Himalaya. 

The story was told in reference to a merchant of Savatthi to whom the 
same thing happened when he went to pay his respects to the Buddha.’ 

The story is also given in the Jatakamald, where it is called the Sresthi 


Jdtaka.” 
1 J. ii. 63-5. 2 No. 20. 
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Kalyanadhamma Vagga.—The third chapter of the Duka Nipata of 


the Jataka.* 
1 J. ii. 63-86. 


Kalyani-Tissa.—A king of Kalyani, father of Vihdramahadevi (q.v.).2 
He was great-grandson of Mutasiva and grandson of Uttiya. His younger 
brother was called Ayya-Uttiya.? 

1 Mhv. xxii. 12 ff. 2 MT. 431. 


Kalyāņamitta Vagga.—The eighth chpater of the Eka Nipāta of the 

Anguttara Nikaya.* 
1AVi.I14E, 

1. Kalyanamitta Sutta.—Just as the dawn is the harbinger of the rising 
sun, so is friendship with the good the forerunner of the Noble Eightfold 
Way.’ 

18. v.29. 


2. Kalyanamitta Sutta,.—Friendship with the good is the most useful 
condition for the arising of the Noble Eightfold Way.’ 


18.v.3l. 


3. Kalyanamitta Sutta.—There is no better means of perfecting the 
Noble Eightfold Way than friendship with the good. 


18. v. 32. 


Kalyanavati.—The first queen-consort of Kittinissanka, After the 
death of Sahasamalla she carried on the government of Ceylon for six 
months (according to some six years, 1202-1208 a.c.) with the help of 
her general, Ayasmanta. She built a vihara called the Kalydnavati- 
vihara in the village of Pannasalaka,' 

1 Cy. lxxx. 34 ff.; also Cv. 7rs.ii. 130, n. 3. 


Kalyanigama,—A village, probably in or near Kalyani; it was the 


residence of Mahatissa Thera.! 
1 SnA. i. 6. 


Kalyani-cetiya.—The cetiya built on the spot where the Buddha 
preached to Maniakkhika and his followers.’ According to tradition it 
enshrined the throne on which the Buddha sat, and has been a place of 
pilgrimage from that day to this.” Voharika-Tissa erected a parasol on 
the cetiya.’ (See also Kalyadni-vihara.) 


1 Mhv.i. 75 f. 2 See, e.g., VibhA, 295; MA. ii. 701. 3 Mhv. xxxvi. 34. 
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Kalyani-(Kalyanika)-vihadra,.—A monastery attached to the Kalyani- 
cetiya. It was from the earliest times the residence of eminent monks, 
such as Dhammagutta (the Earth-shaker) and his five hundred col- 
leagues’ and of Godattatthera.? Here a thera, called Pindapatiya, once 
recited the Brahmajala Sutta, and the earth trembled as he finished his 
recital. Near the vihadra was the village of Kaladighavapigima, where 
monks who lived in the monastery went for alms.* 

King Kanittha-Tissa built in this monastery an uposatha-hall.® Vija- 
yabahu III. restored the vihara, which had been damaged by the Damilas, 
and reconstructed the cetiya, crowning it with a golden finial. He also 
built a gate-tower on the eastern side.’ 

In the fourteenth century Alagakkonara seems to have bestowed 
great patronage on the monastery, and to have done many things for its 
improvement.’ 

Even in the fifteenth century the monastery was evidently considered 
one of the chief centres of the Sangha in Ceylon, for we find that the 
monks, sent by Dhammaeeti from Ramaijifia to Ceylon, received their 
ordination in the sima of Kalyani-vihara, and that on their return they 
consecrated a sima in Pegu known as the Kalyani-sima.® 


1 Mhv. xxxii. 5l. 2 MA. i. 100. 8 Cv. lxxxi. 59 f. 

3 DA. i. 131. 7 See Ceylon Antiquary and Literary 
4 SnA.i. 70; AA.i. 13. Register i. 152; ii. 149, 182. 

5 Mhv. xxxvi. 17. 8 Bode, op. cit., 38. 


Kalyanippakarana.—A record of the famous Kalyani inscriptions set 
up near Pegu by Dhammaceti, giving details of the consecration of the 
Kalyanisima in Pegu by the monks who received their ordination at 
the Kalyani-vihara in Ceylon.* 


1 Bode, 23, 38 f.; P.L.C. 257 f. 


Kalyani.—The name of a river and of the district near its mouth in 
Ceylon. The Buddha visited the Kalyani country in the eighth year 
after the Enlightenment, in company with five hundred monks, on the 
second day after the full-moon of Vesikha and, seated on the spot where 
the Kalyani-cetiya was later built, he preached to the Nagas and their king 
Maniakkhika, at whose invitation he had come.* Once a king reigned in 
Kalyani named Kalyani-Tissa, who had a daughter Viharamahadevi (y.v.). 
According to the legends connected with her, Kalyani was at one time 


1 Sp. i. 89; Mhv. i. 63, 75 ff.; Dpv. ii, 42, 53; J. ii. 128. 
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much further from the sea than itis now. The sea swallowed up several 
leagues of land.? King Yatthāla-Tissa built a five-storied pāsāda in the 
town, which was later restored by Parakkamabāhu II.’ 

The Kalyani district formed the fighting base of several campaigns.* 


2 Mhv. xxii. 12 ff. 3 Cv. Ixxxv. 64. 4 E.g., Cv. lxi. 35, 39; lxxii. 151. 


Kalyāņī Sutta.—No beautiful woman (janapadakalyāņnī) can per- 
sistently possess the heart of a man who is fond of gain, favours, and 


flattery.’ 
1 §, ii. 235. 


Kallaka-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, near Bhokkantagama. 
There Sumana, wife of Lakuntaka Atimbara, heard the preaching of the 
Asivisopama Sutta and became an arahant.' 


1 DhA. iv. 51. 


Kallakavelara.—A Damila chief, brother of Tondamana’s wife. He 


was slain by Lankapura.' 
1 Cv. xxvii. 40, 50. 


Kallakalena.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Saddhatissa.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 7. 


Kallagāma.—A village in Ceylon. In the village was the Mandalara- 
maka-vihara (q.v.).’ 
1 AA, i. 22, 52. 


Kallara.—A district in South India.? 
1 Cy. Ixxvi, 246, 259. 


Kallava Sutta.—Of those who meditate some are clever in concentra- 
tion but are not fully expert in meditation, some are the reverse, some 
have neither quality, while others have both.’ 


1 S. iii. 265. 


Kallavala, Kallavalamutta.—A village in Magadha. Maha-Moggal- 
lana lived there immediately after his ordination, and on the seventh day, 
while meditating there, he became an arahant, being admonished by the 
Buddha, who warned him against sloth.’ 


1 A. iv. 85; ThagA.ii. 94; DhA.i. 79; AA.i. 91. 
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Kallita Sutta,—A man may be skilled in ease in concentration, but not 
in the range thereof, nor in resolve, zeal, perseverance, or profit. 


1S. iii. 275. 


Kalarajanaka,— King of Mithila. He was the son of Nimi and belonged 
to the Makhādeva dynasty. Whereas other kings of his race left the 
household at the approach of old age, he broke the tradition by not doing 
so. He was the last king of this dynasty. His son was called Samaù- 
kara." Kalarajanaka was so called because he had long, projecting teeth.” 

1M. ii. 82; DA. iii. 851; Mhv. ii. 11; ; world and brought the family to an 


Dpv. iii. 37; but see J. vi. 129, where | end. 
he, too, is said to have renounced the | 2 MA. ii. 738. 





Kalaramatthuka.—A naked ascetic of Vesali, held in high repute by 
the Vajjians. He had taken seven vows: to wear no garments, to be 
chaste, to maintain himself only by spirituous drinks and flesh, eating no 
rice or gruel, never to go beyond the Udena shrine, the Gotamaka shrine, 
the Sattamba shrine, and the Bahuputta shrine. Sunakkhatta once 
visited him and asked him questions, but Kaliramatthuka would not 
listen, and showed resentment at being interrogated. When Sunakkhatta 
reported this to the Buddha, the Buddha predicted that the ascetic 
would, before long, wear garments, be married, eat rice and gruel, go 
beyond the limits he had until now observed, and fall in fame. And so 
it came to pass.* v.l. Kandaramasuka, Kalara, Kalara-matthaka. 


1D. iii. 9 ff. 


1. Kavi Sutta.—Contains a question asked by a deva about poets, and 


the Buddha’s reply thereto.’ 
1 S.i. 38. 


2. Kavi Sutta.—On the four kinds of poets: the imaginative (cintā-kavti), 
the traditional (suta-kavi), the didactic (attha-kavi), and the extempore 
(patibhana).* 

1 A, ii. 230. 


Kavitthavana.—See Kapitthavana. 
Kavisisa.—See Kapisisa., 
Kasagama,—A village in Ceylon, given to the Moraparivena by Dathopa- 


tissa II. 
1 Cv. xlv. 28 
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Kasalla,—A tank in South Ceylon repaired by Parakkamabahu I. A 
fortress of this name is also mentioned, where Gokanna was defeated.” 


1 Cy. lxviii. 48. 2 Ibid., lxx. 72. 


Kasiņa Sutta.—The ten spheres of kasina (kasiņnäyatanāni)—e.g., pathavi, 


do, tejo, etc." 
1 A. v. 46. 


Kasi Sutta.—See Kasi-Bharadvaja. 


Kasi-Bharadvaja.—A brahmin of the Bharadvaja clan, living at Ekanala, 
in Dakkhinagiri. The Buddha visited him in the eleventh year after the 
Enlightenment. The brahmin was so called on account of his profession 
of agriculture. On the day of his festive sowing (mangalavappa), the 
Buddha visited him alone (having seen his uwpanissaya for arahantship), 
and stood near the place where food was being distributed to a very large 
number of people engaged in the festival. The brahmin, seeing the 
Buddha begging for alms, suggests that the Buddha should work for his 
living—plough and sow just as he does.” The Buddha answers that he, too, 
is a farmer, and explains his meaning to the bewildered brahmin, who, 
greatly pleased, offers him a large bow] filled with milk-rice. The Buddha 
refuses the gift on the plea that Buddhas never accept wages for their 
sermons. At the Buddha’s own suggestion the food is cast into the river 
because no one is capable of digesting food once offered to a Tathagata.® 
When the rice touches the water it crackles and smokes and the brahmin, 
greatly marvelling, falls at the Buddha’s feet and professes himself hence- 
forth the Buddha’s follower. Soon after, he enters the Order, and in 
due course becomes an arahant.* 

1 Thomas, op. cit., p. 117. cause the gods had added oja@ to it. (See 

* The Sitralankara says the brahmin also Mil. 231.) 
threw water on the Buddha in order to 4 Sn. 12 ff.; SnA. 131 ff.; the Sam- 
drive him away (Sylvain Lévy, JA. , yutta does not mention his arahantship 


1908, xii. 99). (S. i. 171 f), though the Commentary 
3? The food had become too rich be- does so (SA. i. 188 ff.). 


Kasī Bhāradvāja Sutta.—The Buddhist Parable of the Sower, forming 
the fourth sutta of the Uraga Vagga of the Sutta Nipāta.! It contains the 
story of the Buddha’s visit to Kasi-Bharadvaja given above. The Buddha 
tells him that in his work as a Teacher are to be found all the elements 
of a farmer’s duties: faith is the seed, insight the plough, mindfulness the 


1 Pp. 12 ff.; also found in the Samyutta (i. 171 ff.) under the name of Kasi-Sutta 
and included in the Paritta. 
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ploughshare and goad, energy the burden-bearing team. The harvest 
produced by the sowing is nibbdna and the food ambrosia, free from 
suffering and sorrow. 


Kasmira.—A district in Northern India, the modern Kashmir. In 
the Pali texts it is always mentioned with Gandhara and probably once 
formed part of that kingdom.’ At the end of the Third Council, Mogga- 
liputta sent the thera Majjhantika to propagate the religion in Kasmira- 
Gandhara. Majjhantika quelled the power of the Naga-king Aravala 
(q.v.), who was a menace to the inhabitants, and converted him to the 
faith, while the yakkha Pandaka and his wife Haritéa, with their five 
hundred sons, became sotapannas. The thera preached the Asivisipama 
Sutta to the assembled multitude and won eighty thousand converts, while 
one hundred thousand persons entered the Order. We are told that from 
that time onwards the yellow robe was held in great esteem in Kasmira.” 
There was evidently a large community of monks at Kasmira, till long 
after the coming of Majjhantika, for we are told that two hundred 
and eighty thousand monks, led by Uttinna, came from Kasmira to 
Anuradhapura on the occasion of the foundation ceremony of the Maha 
Thipa.° 

In Hiouien Thsang’s time Kasmira seems to have been an independent 
kingdom whose king was given to serpent-worship while his queen was 
a follower of the Buddha. Near the capital was a stiipa which enshrined 
a tooth of the Buddha. This tooth was soon after taken away by 
Harsavardhana of Kanoj.* 

Sagala is mentioned as being twelve leagues from Kasmira.° 


1 See also PHAI., p. 93. The Jātakas 64 ff.; see also Beal, op. cit., i. 134, 
mention the countries separately as | n. 39. 
comprising two kingdoms ruled by a | 3 Mbv. xxix. 37. 
single king (e.g., J. iii. 364, 378). 4 CAGI. 104 ff.; Beal, i. 116 f., etc. 

2 Mbv. xii. 3, 9 ff.; Dpv. viii. 4; Sp. i. 5 Mil. 82. 


Kassaka Sutta.—Once the Buddha was at Savatthi preaching to the 
monks on nibbana. Mara appears in the guise of a peasant, dishevelled, 
wearing hempen garments, with a mighty plough on his shoulder, and asks 
the Buddha if he has seen his oxen. The Buddha declares, unequivocally, 
that he has no eyes for things owned; having escaped completely from 
worldly desires, possessions and ownership, his mind furnishes no gateway 


for Mara. 
1S. i. 114. 


Kassakagiri.—See Kassapagiri. 
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Kassakalena.—A cave (probably in Ceylon), which was the residence of 
the Elder Mahamitta (q.v.).* 
1 VibhA. 279 f.; SA. iii. 136 f. 


1. Kassapa.—Also called Kassapa Dasabala to distinguish him from 
other Kassapas. The twenty-fourth Buddha, the third of the present 
æon (the Bhaddakappa) and one of the seven Buddhas mentioned in the 
Canon.’ He was born in Benares, in the Deer Park at Isipatana, of brahmin 
parents, Brahmadatta and Dhanavati, belonging to the Kassapagotta. 
For two thousand years he lived in the household, in three different 
palaces, Hamsa, Yasa and Sirinanda.” He had as chief wife Sunanda, 
by whom he begot a son, Vijitasena. Kassapa left the world, travelling 
in his palace (pasdda), and practised austerities for only seven days. Just 
before his Enlightenment his wife gave him a meal of milk-rice, and a 
yavapala named Soma gave him grass for his seat. His bodhi was a ban- 
yan-tree, and he preached his first sermon at Isipatana to a crore of monks 
who had renounced the world in hiscompany. He performed the Twin- 
Miracle at the foot of an asana-tree outside Sundaranagara. He held only 
one assembly of his disciples; among his most famous conversions was that 
of a yakkha, Naradeva (q.v.). His chief disciples were Tissa and Bharadvaja 
among monks, and Anula and Uruvela among nuns, his constant attendant 
being Sabbamitta. Among his patrons, the most eminent were Sumanhgala 
and Ghatikara, Vijitasenaé and Bhadda., His body was twenty cubits high, 
and, after having lived for twenty thousand years, he died in the Setavya 
pleasaunce at Setavyaé in Kasi. Over his relics was raised a thūpa one 
league in height, each brick of which was worth one crore. It is said? 
that there was a great difference of opinion as to what should be the size 
of the thiipa and of what material it should be constructed; when these 
points were finally settled and the work of building had started, the citizens 
found they had not enough money to complete it. Then an andgdmi 
devotee, named Sorata, went all over Jambudipa, enlisting the help of the 
people for the building of the thipa. He sent the money as he received it, 
and on hearing that the work was completed, he set out to go and worship 
the thtipa; but he was seized by robbers and killed in the forest, which later 
came to be known as the Andhavana (q.v.). 

Upavana, in a previous birth, became the guardian deity of the cetiya, 
hence his great majesty in his last life.* 

Among the thirty-seven goddesses noticed by Guttila, when he visited 


1 D.ii. 7. 3 MA. i. 336 fi. 
2 The BuA. (217) calls the first two 4 DA. ii. 580; for another story of the 
palaces Hamsavā and Yasavā. building of the shrine see DhA. iii. 29. 
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heaven, was one who had offered a scented five-spray at the cetiya.’ So 
did Alata offer dneja-flowers and obtain a happy rebirth.° 

The cause of Maha-Kaceana’s golden complexion was his gift of a golden 
brick to the building of Kassapa’s shrine.” 

At the same cetiya, Anuruddha, who was then a householder in Benares, 
offered butter and molasses in bowls of brass, which were placed without 
any interval around the cetiya.® 

Among those who attained arahantship under Kassapa is mentioned 
Gavesi, who, with his five hundred followers, strove always to excel them- 
selves until they attained their goal.° 

Mahakappina, then a clansman, built, for Kassapa’s monks, a parivena 
with one thousand cells.’ 

Bakkula’s admirable health and great longevity were due to the fact 
that he had given the first fruits of his harvest to Kassapa’s monks." 

During the time of Kassapa Buddha, the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
youth named Jotipala who, afterwards, coming under the influence of 
Ghatikara, becamea monk.” This Ghatikara was later borninthe Brahma- 
world and visited Gotama, after his Enlightenment. Gotama then re- 
minded him of this past friendship, which Ghatikara seemed too modest to 
mention.*® 

The Majjhima Nikaya™“ gives details of the earnestness with which 
Ghatikara worked for Jotipala’s conversion when Kassapa was living at 
Vehalinga. The same sutta bears evidence of the great regard Kassapa 
had for Ghatikara. 

The king of Benares at the time of Kassapa was Kiki (q.v.), and the four 
gateways of Kassapa’s cetiya were built, one by Kiki, one by his son 
Pathavindhara, one by his ministers led by his general, and the last by 
his subjects with the treasurer at their head.” 

It is said that the Buddha’s chief disciple, Tissa, was born on the same 
day as Kassapa and that they were friends from birth. Tissa left the 
world earlier and became an ascetic. When he visited the Buddha after 
his Enlightenment, he was greatly grieved to learn that the Buddha ate 
meat (dmagandha), and the Buddha preached to him the Amagandha 
Suita (q.v.), by which he was converted.’® 

The Ceylon Chronicles’ mention a visit paid by Kassapa to Ceylon in 


5 J. ii, 256, J. i. 43, 94; D. iii. 196; Mtu. i 303 f. 
6 J. vi. 227. 319, 

7 AA. i. 116. 13 S, i. 34 f. 

8 AA. i 105. u M. ii. 45 f. 

2 A. iii, 214 ff, | B gn. i 194. 

10 AA. i 175. | 18 Ibid., 280 fi. 


u MA. iii. 932. 


17 Mhv. xv. 128 ff.; Sp. i. 87; Dpv. 
12 Bu. xxv.; BuA. 217 ff.; D. ii. 7; 


xv. 55 ff.; Mbv. 129. 
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order to stop a war between King Jayanta and his younger brother. The 
island was then known as Mandadipa, with Visala as capital. The Buddha 
came with twenty thousand disciples and stood on Subhakuta, and the 
armies seeing him stopped the fight. In gratitude, Jayanta presented to 
the Buddha the Mahasagara garden, in which was afterwards planted 
a branch of the Bodhi-tree brought over by Sudhamma, in accordance with 
the Buddha’s wish. The Buddha preached at the Asokamalaka, the 
Sudassanamalaka and the Somanassamalaka, and gave his rain-cloak as a 
relic to the new converts, for whose spiritual guidance he left behind his 
disciples Sabbananda and Sudhamma and their followers. In Kassapa’s 
time Mt. Vepulla at Rajagaha was known as Supassa and its inhabitants 
as the Suppiyas.*® 

But many other places had the same names in the time of Kassapa as 
they had in the present age—e.g., Videha,’® Savatthi,”° Kimbila™* and 
Baranasi.” 

Besides the Amagandha Sutta mentioned above, various other teachings 
are mentioned as having been first promulgated by Kassapa and handed 
on down to the time of Gotama and retaught by him. Such, for instance, 
are the questions (puccha) of Alavaka and Sabhiya (q.v.) and the stanzas 
taught to Sutasoma by the brahmin Nanda of Takkasila.”> The Mitta- 
vinda Jataka (No. 104) is mentioned as belonging to the days of Kassapa 
Buddha.™* 

Mention is also made of doctrines which had been taught by Kassapa 
but forgotten later, and Gotama is asked by those who had heard faint 
echoes of them to revive them.”” A sermon attributed to Kassapa, when 
he once visited Benares with twenty thousand monks, is included in the 
story of Pandita-Simanera.”* It was on this occasion that Kassapa ac- 
cepted alms from the beggar Mahāduggata in preference to those offered 
by the king and the nobles. 

Kassapa held the uposatha only once in six months.?” 

Between the times of Kassapa and Gotama the surface of the earth grew 
enough to cover Siikarakata-lena.”® 

The records of Chinese pilgrims contain numerous references to places 
connected with Kassapa. Hiouien Thsang speaks of a stiipa containing 
the relics of the whole body of the Buddha, to the north of the town, near 
Sravasti, where, according to him, Kassapa was born.”® Mention is also 


18 S. ii. 192. 24 J. i. 413. 

AO Ju: Vis: 122, 25 E.g., MA. i. 107, 528; AA. i. 423. 
0 Ibid., 123. 2 DhA. ii. 127 ff. 

"1 Ibid., 121. 27 Ibid. iii. 236. 

22 Ibid., 120. 28 MA. ii. 677. 


23 J. v. 476 f.; 483. 29 Beal, op. cit., ii. 13. 
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made of a footprint of Kassapa.” Stories of Kassapa are also found in 
the Dwydvadana.** The Dhammapada Commentary? contains a story, 
which seems to indicate that, near the village of Todeyya, there was a shrine 
thought to be that of Kassapa and held in high honour by the inhabitants 
of the village. After the disappearance of Kassapa’s Sāsana, a class of 
monks called Setavattha-samanavamsa (‘‘ white-robed recluses ’’) tried to 
resuscitate it, but without success.** 


30 Ibid. i., Introd. ciii. 32 iji. 250 f. 
31 E.g., pp. 22 f.; 344 f.; 346 f.; see also | 33 VibhA. 432. 
Mtu., e.g., i. 59, 303 f. | 


2. Kassapa Thera.—The son of an Udicca-brahmin of Savatthi, who 
died when Kassapa was still young. Having heard the Buddha preach at 
Jetavana, he entered the First Fruit of the Path and, with his mother’s 
leave, became a monk. Some time later, wishing to accompany the 
Buddha on a tour after the rains, he went to bid his mother farewell, and 
her admonition to him on that occasion helped him to win insight and 
become an arahant.' 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he had been a brahmin versed in 
the Vedas. One day, seeing the Buddha and wishing to pay homage, he 
cast a handful of swmana-flowers into the air over the Buddha’s head, and 
the flowers formed a canopy in the sky. In later births he was twenty-five 
times king, under the name of Ciņņamāla (v.l. Cittamala).’ 

He is probably identical with Sereyyaka Thera of the A padanu.* 


1 Thag. v. 82. 2 ThagA. i. 177 f. 3 i. 155. 


3. Kassapa.—A devaputta. He visited the Buddha late one night at 
Jetavana and uttered several stanzas, admonishing monks to train 
themselves in their tasks, laying particular stress on the cultivation 
of Jhāna.t 

Buddhaghosa* says that Kassapa had heard the Buddha preach the 
Abhidhamma in Tavatimsa, Having heard only a portion of the doctrine 
and not being sure of the admonition given by the Buddha to the monks 
regarding the practice of Jhanavibhanga, Kassapa thought he could supply 
the omission. The Buddha, knowing his capabilities, allowed him to give 
his views, and expressed his approval at the end of Kassapa’s speech. 


1S. i. 46. 2 SA. i. 82. 


4, Kassapa,—A sage (sz); one of the famous sages of yore, of whom 
ten are several times mentioned in the books! as having been brahmin 


1 E.g., D. i. 104, 238; M. ii. 169, 200; A. iii. 224; iv. 61; J. vi. 99. 
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sages, who composed and promulgated the mantras and whose composi- 
tions are chanted and repeated and rehearsed by the brahmins of the 
present day. For details see s.v. Atthaka. 


5. Kassapa (called Kassapa-manava).—The Bodhisatta in the time of 
Piyadassi Buddha. He was a brahmin versed in the Vedas, and having 
heard the Buddha preach, built a monastery costing one thousand crores.? 


1 J. i. 38; Bu. xiv. 9 f.; BuA. 176. 


6. Kassapa.—Another name for Akitti (q.v.).1 
1 J. iv. 240, 241; see also Jatakamala vii. 13. 


7. Kassapa.—A brahmin ascetic, the Bodhisatta, father of Narada, 
whose story is given in the Cila-Narada Jataka (¢.v.).’ 
1 J. iv. 221 f. 


8. Kassapa.—A brahmin ascetic, father of the Bodhisatta in the story 
of the Kassapamandiya Jataka.? 
1 J. iti. 38. 


9. Kassapa.—A great sage, the Bodhisatta, father of Isisihga,’ The 
scholiast explains that Kassapa was the gotta or family name. 


1 J. v. 157, 159. 


10. Kassapa.—An ascetic, also called Nārada, who lived in a hermitage 
near Mt. Kosika in Himavā. He saw the Buddha Padumuttara in the 
forest, invited him into the hermitage, provided a seat and asked for words 
of advice. He was a former birth of Ekasanadayaka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 381. 


11. Kassapa.—A setthi, probably of Rajagaha, who built the Kassa- 


pakarama, named after him.’ 
1 SA. ii. 230. 


12. Kassapa.—Son of Dhatusena by a morganatic marriage. He slew 
his father and became king of Ceylon as Kassapa I. (478-96 a.c.). Fearing 
the revenge of his brother Moggallana, he erected the fortress at Sihagiri 
and dwelt there. Later, repenting of his patricide, he did many meritorious 
deeds by way of amends,’ chief of which was the restoration of the Issara- 
samanarama, to which he added buildings named after his daughters, 


1 For details see Cv. xxxix. 8 ff. 
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Bodhi and Uppalavaņņā. In a fight with his brother’s forces his army 
fled in disorder, and Kassapa cut his throat with a dagger.? 


2 Ibid., xxxviii. 80 ff.; xxxix. 1 ff. 


13. Kassapa.—Son of Upatissa III. of Ceylon. He had sixteen com- 
panions as brave as himself and, with their help, several times repulsed the 
attacks of Silākāla, when the latter revolted against the king. He became 
known as Girikassapa on account of his prowess. In the last campaign 
Silākāla was victorious, and Kassapa, with his parents and his loyal fol- 
lowers, fled to Merukandara, but they lost their way and were surrounded 
by Silakala. When the royal elephant fell Kassapa cut his own throat.’ 


1 Cy. xli. 8-25. 


14, Kassapa,— Younger brother of Aggabodhi III.; he was made viceroy 
when Mana was killed." When Aggabodhi had recovered the kingdom 
from the usurper Dathopatissa, which he did only after various reverses in 
his fortunes, Kassapa abused his influence and plundered various sacred 
edifices to provide for his army.” On Aggabodhi’s death in exile in 
Rohana, Kassapa defeated Dathopatissa, who claimed the throne, and 
became king in his place (Kassapa II. 641-50). He did not, however, wear 
a crown, the regalia having probably been stolen. As king he repented 
of his former misdeeds and did various acts of merit.’ He paid special 
honour to Mahadhammakathi Thera of Nagasala and to the Thera of 
Katandhakara, 

His children all being young at the time of his death, he entrusted the 
government to his sister’s son, Mana.* According to the chronicles, Māna- 
vamma was the son of Kassapa.” He also had a son named Mana.° 


1 Cy. xliv. 123 f. 4 Ibid., 8. 
2 Ibid., 137 fi. | 5 Ibid., xlvii. 2. 
3 For details see Cv. xliv. 147 ff.; | 8 Tbid., lvii. 4. 


xlv. 1 ff. | 


15. Kassapa (Kassapa III., 717-24 a.c.)—A younger brother of Agga- 
bodhi V. (?); Kassapa’s younger brother was Mahinda I,’ and his son 


Aggabodhi.” 
1 Cy. xlviii. 20-26. 2 Ibid., 32. 


16. Kassapa.—One of the three younger brothers of Sena I., the others 
being Mahinda and Udaya.! Kassapa was appointed Adipāda and fought 
valiantly against the forces of the Pandu king, who was then invading 
Ceylon, but, finding his efforts of no avail, he fled to Kondivata.” He was 


1 Cv. 1. 6. 2 Ibid., vv. 25 f. 
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later killed at Pulatthipura by the orders of the Pandu king.* He had four 
sons, the eldest of whom was named Sena,’ 


3 Ibid., vv. 46. 4 Ibid., vv. 47. 


17. Kassapa.—Son of Kittaggabodhi, ruler of Rohaņa. When his eldest 
brother was murdered by his paternal aunt, Kassapa fled to the court of 
King Sena I., but, later, with Sena’s help, he won his father’s inheritance.* 
He was probably killed by the Adipida Kittaggabodhi.” 


1 Cv. 1. 54 ff. 2 Ibid., li. 96; and Cv. Trs. i. 157, n. 2. 


18. Kassapa.—Y ounger brother of Sena II. and Udaya II. He was 
Mahadipada or Yuvaraja under Udaya,* and later became king as Kas- 
sapa IV, (896-913 a.c.).2 His daughter Sena married Kassapa V.° 


1 Cy. li. 91. 2 Ibid., lii. 1 ff. 1 Ibid., li. 93. 


19. Kassapa.—Son of Sena II. The king gave him a special share of 
his own revenues and a share of the extraordinary revenues of the island.’ 
Two wives of his are mentioned: Sangha and Sena.” He became Yuvaraja 
under Kassapa IV. and ruled over Dakkhinadesa,* and, at the death of 
the king, he became ruler of Ceylon as Kassapa V. (probably 913-23 a.c.).* 
He is sometimes referred to as the son of the twice-consecrated queen 
(dvaydbhisekajata), his mother being Sangha, daughter of Kittaggabodhi (1) 
and Deva, In inscriptions Kassapa is referred to as Abhaya-Silamegha- 
vanna.’ He was evidently a learned man, and a Sinhalese Commentary to 
the Dhammapadatthakatha is attributed to him.’ He had one wife, Vajira,’ 
a second, Deva,® and a third, Rajini.® He had a son, Siddhattha, who died 
young, and another, who was given the title of Sakkasenapati. The latter 
led an expedition to help the Pandu king against the King of Cola, but he 
died of plague in Cola.” 


1 Cv. li. 18, 20. 6 Edited by D. B. Jayatilaka, Colombo 
2 Tbid., 18, 92. (1933). 

3 Ibid., lii. 1. ? Cv. lii. 62. 8 Ibid., 64. 

4 Ibid., 37 ff. ? Ibid., 67. 

5 Cv. Trs. i. 165, n. 3. 10 Ibid., 72-8. 


20. Kassapa.—Son of Sena V.’ 
1 Cy. liv. 69. 


21. Kassapa.—Son of Mahinda V.1_ When Mahinda was captured and 
taken away by the Colas, the people took charge of the young Kassapa and 


1 Cy. lv. 10. 
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brought him up. When the boy was twelve years old the Cola king sent 
an army over to Ceylon to seize him; but this plan was frustrated by the 
official Kitti, of Makkhakudriisa, and the minister Buddha, of Maragallaka,” 
Kassapa ascended the throne as Vikkamabahu, but refused to be crowned 
until he should have conquered the Damilas in his kingdom. While pre- 
parations were afoot towards this end, he died of a vdtaroga. He reigned 
twelve years (1029-1041 a.c.).2 He is perhaps to be identified with the 
prince Kassapa who married Lokitaé, cousin of Mahinda V., and by whom 
he had two sons, Moggallana and Loka.‘* 


2 Ibid., 24-9. 3 Cy. Ivi. 1-6; Cv. Trs. i. 190, n. 3. 
4 Cv, Ivii. 28 f.; Cv. Trs. i. 195, n. 3. 


22. Kassapa.—Chief of the Kesadhatus (q.v.). For some time he carried 
on the government at Rohana, where he defeated the Damilas. He refused 
to own allegiance to Kitti (afterwards Vijayabahu I.), and after six months 
of rule in Khadirahgani, full of resentment that his services against the 
Damilas had not been recognised, he marched against Kitti and was slain 
in a battle near Kajaragama.’ 


1 Cv. Wii. 65-75. 


23. Kassapa.—aA prince of Jambudipa who, during the reign of Parakka- 
mabahu I, of Ceylon, sent costly gifts to the king of Ramafifia; the Ramajfifia 
king forbade the envoys to land and insulted them. This is mentioned as 
one of the acts which led Parakkamabahu to send an expedition against 
Ramaiifia.* 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 28 f. 


24. Kassapa Thera.—According to the Gandhavamsa’ he was the 
author of the Anaégatavamsa and also of the Mohavicchedani, the Vima- 
ticchedani and the Buddhavamsa, This Buddhavamsa is evidently not 
the canonical work of the same name. The Sdsanavamsadipa’ says that 
a Kassapa, an inhabitant of Cola, was the author of a Vimativinodani. 
The Sésanavamsa’® calls this a Vinayattké and the author an inhabitant of 
the Damila country. The Mohavicchedani is there described as a lakkha- 
nagandha (a treatise on grammar 2) and is ascribed to another Kassapa. 


1 p. 6l. 2 Verse 1204 (see also 1221). 3 p. 33; see also P.L.C. 160. 


25. Kassapa.—A Kassapa Thera is mentioned in the Sdsanavamsa’ as 
having been among those responsible for the establishment of the religion 
in Yonakarattha, He was an inhabitant of Majjhimadesa, 


1 p. 50. 
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26. The Sdsanavamsa’ mentions a Kassapa Thera of Arimaddana, in 
the time of King Narapati. While on tour he reached a country called 
Pollanka, where the people grew very fond of him and where he became 
known as Pollanka Thera. Some time later he was crossing to Ceylon and 
the vessel in which he was refused to move. Lots were drawn, as it was 
necessary to discover who aboard the vessel was the sinner. The lot fell 
repeatedly on Kassapa, because, in a former life, he had harassed a dog 
in the water. He was accordingly thrown overboard, but was rescued by 
Sakka, in the form of a crocodile. The thera reached Yakkhadipa (q.v.) 
and there, as a result of practising compassion, the blind yakkhas gained 
their sight. Kassapa went later to Sthaladipa, whence he returned home 
with relics and seeds of the Bodhi-tree and models of the Mahacetiya and 
Lohapasada. 

tph 


27. Kassapa.—The name is sometimes used as a shortened form of 
Kassapagotta (q.v.).} Narada-tapasa is also once addressed as Kassapa.” 


1 E.g., J. vi. 224, 225, etc., in reference to the Ajivaka Guna. 2 J. vi. 58. 


28. Kassapa.—See also Acela Kassapa, Uruvela”, Kumara’, Gaya°, 
Dasabala”, Nadi°, Nārada°, Pūraņa°, Mahā° and Lomasa°. Kassapa was 
evidently a well-known gotta name’ and people born in a family bearing 
that name were often addressed as Kassapa—e.g., Uruvela-Kassapa? and, 
again, Nagita Thera.’ 


1 Nee, e.g., MA. i. 584. 2 Thus at AA. i. 165. 3 D. i. 151. 


Kassapa Samyutta.—The sixteenth section of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 
It contains various suttas connected with Maha-Kassapa (q.v. for details). 
Maha-Kassapa’s verses in the Theragatha reflect the sentiments contained 
in these suttas. The discussion on the lokiya-aspect of the sammappadhana, 
as given in the Kassapa Samyutta, is referred to in the commentaries.” 


1 S. ii. 192-225. 2 E.g., VibhA. 291. 


1. Kassapa Sutta.—Two suttas containing an account of the visit paid 
to the Buddha by Kassapa, the devaputta (q.v.).t 


18. i. 46 f. 


2. Kassapa Sutta.—Contains the thoughts that came to Kassapa Buddha, 
before his Enlightenment, on the nature of becoming, of cessation, etc.’ 
The same thoughts are also attributed to the other Buddhas, from Vipassi 
downwards. For details see Gotama Sutta. 


1 §. ii. 9; cf. D. ii. 30 f. 
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Kassapakarama (Kassaparama).—A monastery in Rajagaha, probably 
near Veluvana, It was here that Assaji stayed during his last illness, when 
the Buddha visited him to comfort him.’ The monastery was built by a 
banker called Kassapa. 


1 S. iii. 125, 2 SA. ii. 230. 


Kassapagiri—A monastery in Ceylon. Jetthatissa III. gave the village 
of Ambilapika for the supply of food to the monks of Kassapagiri,’ and 
Kassapa III, showed this monastery his special favour.” 

The monastery probably formed part of what—in an inscription of 
Mahinda IV. found at Vessagiri—is called the “‘ Isuramenu-Bo-Upulvan- 
Kasubgiri-Vihara.”” It would appear that Kassapa I. founded a great 
monastic establishment out of the Vessagiri and Issarasamana Vihāras 
and that this enlarged monastery was named after his two daughters 
Bodhi and Uppalavanna and also after Kassapa himself. This establish- 
ment was evidently referred to briefly as Kassapagiri.° 

The name Kacehapa giri (7.v.) found in the Mahivamsa Tika* is appar- 
ently a wrong reading for Kassapagiri, in which case the identification is 
important, for here we have “‘ Issarasamanasankhate Kacchapagirivihare.”’ 
See also Kassapavihara. 

1 Cv. xliv. 98. 3 See Ep. Zey. i. 31 ff.; i, 216; and 


2 Ibid., xlviii. 24. © Cv, Trs. i. 43, n. 7. 
4 p. 652; see also 407, which has Kassapagiri. 


1. Kassapagotta.—Apparently the general name given to those belonging 
to the family of Kassapas. Thus the Ajivaka Guna is addressed as Kassa- 
pagotta’ and again as Kassapa,” See also Kassapa (28). 


1 J. vi. 222. 2 Ibid., 224, 229, 235. 


2. Kassapagotta.—A monk living in Vāsabhagāma in the Kasi kingdom. 
He was in the habit of showing extreme hospitality to the monks who 
came there from other parts. Once some monks who visited him enjoyed 
his hospitality and stayed on. After some time, feeling that they had 
outstayed their welcome, Kassapagotta grew tired of looking after them 
and was blamed by them for his neglect. He therefore went to Campa, 
where he laid his case before the Buddha, who declared that no blame 
attached to him.’ 

1 Vin. i. 312 ff. 


3. Kassapagotta,—A monk living in Pankadha in the Kosala country. 
He heard the Buddha preach a sermon, but was not satisfied with it and 
kept on thinking: “‘ This recluse’ (meaning the Buddha) “‘is much too 
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scrupulous”’ (adhisallikhat’evdyam). Later, he was filled with remorse 
and, having sought the Buddha at Rajagaha, begged forgiveness for his 
thoughtlessness. 

The Buddha praised him for having seen his transgression, and for his 
confession thereof and determination to practise self-restraint.’ 


1 A. i. 236 f. 


4. Kassapagotta.—A monk, perhaps to be identified with one of the 
foregoing. He was once staying in a forest tract in Kosala and, seeing a 
trapper pursuing deer, intervened and protested against the man’s earning 
his living by such cruel means. The trapper was too preoccupied with his 
quarry to pay much attention to what was said. A deva of the forest 
drew near the monk and instructed him not to waste his time in preaching 
to a man who heard but did not understand what was being said. Kassapa 
was agitated and, according to the Commentary, gave himself up to much 
striving and became an arahant.' 


1 S. i. 198 f.; SA. i. 223. 


5. Kassapagotta.—One of the monks who accompanied the thera 
Majjhima on his journey to the country of the Himalaya for the purpose 
of converting it to Buddhism.’ In a relic-urn, found in Tope No. 2 of 
Safichi group, were the ashes of this monk, where he is described as 
‘* Hemavatacariya.’” 


1 Dpv. viii. 10; Sp. i. 68; Mbv. 115; MT. 317. 2 Cunningham: Bhilsd Topes, 287. 


Kassapagotta or Cheta Sutta.—Relates the story of the attempt made by 
Kassapagotta (4) to convert a huntsman.' 


18.1. 198 f. 


Kassapapasada.—A building attached to the Abhayagiri-vihara and 
erected by Kassapa IV. A village was made over for its maintenance.’ It 
is identified with the “‘ Kasub-vad-mahapaha ”’ mentioned in an inscription 
of Mahinda IV. in the Jetavanarama.’ 


1 Cy. lii. 13. 2 Ep. Zey. i. 216. 


Kassapamandiya Jataka (No. 312).—Once the Bodhisatta, on the death 
of his mother, gave away all the wealth in the house and, together with his 
father and younger brother, lived as an ascetic in the Himalaya. During 
the rains the three came down to the haunts of men and at the end of the 
rainy season returned to the hermitage. The Bodhisatta went on ahead 
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to prepare the hermitage, leaving the father and the younger brother to 
follow. The lad, finding the father’s progress very slow, tried to hurry 
him, much to the latter’s annoyance. The two quarrelled, and thus were 
so late that the Bodhisatta came to look for them. On hearing what had 
happened, he told the father, who is called Kassapa, that the old should 
have patience with the young. 

The story was told in reference to a nobleman of Savatthi, who became 
a monk and who, on his mother’s death, was joined by his father and 
younger brother. All three went to a village retreat to fetch robes, and 
things happened as in the past. As a result, it was not till the next day 
that they could pay their respects to the Buddha, who, hearing what had 
occurred, related the Jataka.! 


1 J. iii. 36-9. 


Kassaparajaka.—A monastery begun by a young prince, called Kassapa, 
in the time of King Dappula and finished by Sena I. An inscription” 
mentions that a ‘‘ Kasubraja-vehara ”’ (probably the same as the above), 
was restored by Kassapa V. 


1 Cv. 1. 81. 2 Ep. Zey. i. 42 ff. 


Kassapa-vihara.—A monastery to which Dathopatissa II. gave the 
village of Senāmagāma.! This monastery is probably to be identified with 
Kassapagiri-vihara, 

1 Cv. xiv. 27. 


Kassapasihanada Sutta.—The eighth sutta of the Digha Nikaya. It 
consists of a dialogue between the Buddha and Acela-Kassapa on self- 
mortification, and contains an account of some of the practices prevalent 
among the Ajivakas, The Buddha claims that the insight and self-control 
and self-mastery of the arahant are much harder of attainment than the 
merely physical practices of the ascetics, which are far more evident to the 
vulgar. The Buddha states that self-mortification is an actual hindrance 
to spiritual development, for it turns a man’s mind from more essential 
matters. 

It is said that at the conclusion of the Sutta, Kassapa entered the Order 
and, in due course, became an arahant.? 


1 D. i. 161-77. 


Kassapasena.—A monastery built by the Senapati of Kassapa IV. It 
was given to the Sāgalikas.* It was restored by Kassapa V.’ 


1 Cv, lii. 17. 2 Ep. Zey. ii, 40. 
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Kassapiya, Kassapika.—A division of the Sabbatthivadi sect. The 
Sankantikas were an offshoot of the Kassapiya.! The Kathdvatthu Com- 
mentary’ states that the Kassapiya held that the past survives, as presently 
existing, In part. 

1 Mhv. v. 9; Dpv. v. 48; Mbv. 96. 2 Points of Controversy, p. 101. 


Kassipitthika-vihāra.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by King Dhatu- 
sena.‘ 
1 Cv. xxxviii. 49. 


Kaka,—Slave of King Canda-Pajjota. His father was non-human, and 
he himself could travel sixty leagues a day. When Pajjota discovered 
that Jīvaka had fled, after administering to him some medicine containing 
ghee, he sent Kāka to overtake Jīvaka and bring him back, giving Kāka 
strict injunctions not to eat anything offered by Jivaka. Kaka came 
upon the physician at Kosambi having his breakfast. Jivaka invited him 
to eat, but he refused. In the end, however, he consented to eat half a 
myrobalan, which he thought would be harmless, but into which Jivaka 
had introduced some drug hidden in his finger nail. Kaka purged violently 
and was very alarmed, Jivaka told him that all he desired was for him to 
be slightly delayed and left him, after having handed over to him the 
elephant Bhaddavatika, which he had used in his flight.’ 

1 Vin. i. 277 f.; DhA. i. 196. 


1. Kaka Jataka (No. 140).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a crow. 
One day a crow dropped filth on the king’s chaplain as he was returning 
from the bath arrayed in all his splendour. He thereupon conceived 
hatred against all crows. Soon after that a woman slave, watching some 
rice spread out in the sun to dry, was angered by a goat who, as soon as she 
fell asleep, started to eat the rice. In exasperation she fetched a torch 
and struck the goat’s shaggy back, which caught fire. To ease its pain, the 
goat ran into the hayshed near the king’s elephant-stalls and rolled in 
the hay. In the conflagration that ensued many of the elephants were 
badly burnt, and when the chaplain was consulted, remembering his anger 
against crows, he said that the cure for burns was crows’ fat. Crows were 
accordingly being mercilessly slaughtered; the Bodhisatta, hearing of this. 
sought the king and explained to him the chaplain’s motive. Crows had 
no fat, he said, because their life is passed in ceaseless dread. The king, 
being greatly pleased with the Bodhisatta’s act, granted immunity to all 
living beings, showing particular favour towards crows. 

The circumstances which led to the recital of the story are described in 
the Bhaddasala Jataka (g.v.). The king in the story was Ananda. 


` 
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2. Kaka Jataka (No. 146).—Once a crow came with his mate to the 
seashore and ate freely of the remnants of a sacrifice which had been 
offered by men to the Nagas and drank freely of the strong drink which 
he found. Both crows became drunk, and, while trying to swim in the 
surf, the hen-crow was washed into the sea and eaten by a fish. Hearing 
the husband’s lamentations, many crows gathered together and started 
to empty the ocean, working away until ready to drop from weariness. 
Seeing their plight, the Bodhisatta, who was then a sea-sprite, caused a 
bogey to appear from the sea, frightening them away. 

The story was told in reference to a number of monks who had joined 
the Order in their old age. They went for alms to their former wives’ 
and children’s houses, and gathering together at the house of the wife of 
one of them (she being particularly beautiful), placed together what each 
had received and ate it with sauces and curries prepared by the beautiful 
wife. The woman died, and the aged monks, returning to the monastery, 
wept aloud for their benefactress, the giver of sauces. The matter was 
reported to the Buddha, who identified the crows of the past with the 
foolish monks." 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,’ the name of the woman 
was Madhurapacika. 


1 J. i, 497-9. 2 iii, 422. 


2. Kaka Jataka (No. 395).—The Bodhisatta was once a pigeon and 
lived in a net basket in the kitchen of a Benares merchant. A greedy 
crow, becoming intimate with him, came to live there. The cook dis- 
covered the crow trying to steal some food, and, pulling out his feathers, 
sprinkled him with flour, hung a chowrie round his neck and flung him into 
the basket. 

The story closely resembles those of the Kapota Jataka and the Lola 
Jataka (q.v.), and is related in reference to a greedy monk.? 

The Kapota Jataka* makes reference to a Kika Jataka of the Navani- 
pata. There is no such story in the Ninth Book; perhaps it is a wrong 
reading for the Cakkavaka Jataka (No. 434), where the story is also related 
with reference to a greedy monk. 


1 J. iii, 314-16; see also Cunningham: Bharhut Stipa, xlv. Pl. 7. 2 J. i. 241, 


Kaka Sutta.—The wicked monk is like a crow in that he possesses the 
same ten qualities: offensiveness, recklessness, shamelessness, excessive 
greed, cruelty, gruesomeness, want of strength, “ earthyness ” (? oravita), 
bewilderment and meanness. 

1 A, v. 149; see also G.S, v. 101. 
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Kakandaka.—A brahmin, father of Yasa Thera, the latter being generally 
referred to as Yasa Kakandakaputta (q.v.).” 
1 Mhyv. iv. 12, 49, 57, etc.; Dpv. v. 23; Mbv. 96. 


Kakadipa.—An island to the east of Ceylon. A part of the expeditionary 
force sent by Parakkamabahu I. to Ramafifia landed on this island, cap- 
tured some of the inhabitants and brought them to Ceylon, where they 
were presented to the king. Kakadipa may have been the name of one 
of the Andaman Islands. 


1 Cv. lxxvi. 57. 


Kakaneru.—One of the highest mountains in the world; mentioned 
together with Malagiri, Himava, Gijjha, Sudassana and Nisabha,' 
1 J. vi. 204, 212. 


Kakanda, Kakandii— The commentaries speak of Kakanda as a sage of 
yore and mention him in the company of Savattha and Kusumba. His 
residence later came to be called Kakandi.’ 


1 SnA. i. 300; cp. KhA. 110; UdA. 55. 


Kakannadu.—A district in South India subdued by the forces of Parakka- 


mabahu I? 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 262. 


Kakavanna-Tissa (Kakavanna).—A king of the Rohana-dynasty in 
Ceylon. He was the great-grandson of Mahanaga, brother of Devanam- 
piya-Tissa, and his father was Gothabhaya.’ His capital was at Mahagama, 
He had as wife, Devi (better known as Viharadevi), daughter of Tissa, 
king of Kalyani, who had been cast into the sea to expiate her father’s 
crimes.” Their children were Dutthagiémani Abhaya and Saddha-Tissa. 
Kakavanna-Tissa gathered round him all the foremost Sinhalese warriors 
of the time so that they should be available for Gamani, when the time 
came for his campaign against the Damilas.° 

But at the start Kakavanna-Tissa was very reluctant to allow his son 
to make preparations for such a campaign,* so much so that, in exasper- 
ation, the young prince once sent his father some female ornaments to 
indicate that the king was no man.® Kakavanna-Tissa was very 
pious, and is said to have built sixty-four viharas, sixty-four years being 
also the length of his reign. Among the religious edifices built by him 

1 Mhv. xv. 170 f.; Mbv. 132. 1 Ibid., xxii. 82 f. 


2 Mhv. xxii. 20 ff. 5 Ibid., xxiv. 4. 
3 Ibid., xxiii. 2. 8 Ibid., xxiv. 12; see also AA. i. 279. 
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were the Tissamaharama, the Cittalapabbatavihara’ and the Mahanuggala 
Cetiya, He was cremated at Tissamaharama.® He evidently received his 
name on account of hisdarkcolour. The Dipavamsa® speaks of Kakavanna- 
Tissa’s daughters as having been proficient in the history of the Religion 
(saddhammavamsakovida). 


7? Mhv. xxii, 23. ® Dpv. xviii. 20; were their names 
8 xxiv. 8, 13. Mahila and Samanta ?; see also xix. 21 f. 


Kakavaliya, Kakavalliya.—One of the five bankers (setthz) of limitless 
wealth in Bimbisara’s kingdom, the others being Jotiya, Jatila, Mendaka, 
and Punnaka,* He was once very poor, and Maha-Kassapa, having spent 
seven days in samadhi, stood at his door, wishing to do him a favour. 
Kakavaliya’s wife saw the Elder and poured into his bowl the saltless 
sour gruel she had cooked for her husband. The Elder took it and put 
it into the hands of the Buddha, who resolved that it should suffice for 
the large assembly of monks. On the seventh day after that, Kakavaliya 
was appointed setthi.* He is quoted as an example of one who was able 
to give gifts which bore fruit in this very existence, because his gift con- 
tained the four purities: lawful acquisition, greatness of volition, virtue 
in the recipient and consummate virtue in the giver.® 

1 DhA. i. 385; AA. i. 220. 2 Vsm. ii. 403. 3 DhsA. 161 f.; see also AA. i. 48, 364. 


Kakati.—Chief queen of the Bodhisatta, in one of his births as king of 
Benares. See Kākātī Jātaka. 


Kakati Jataka (No. 327).—Kakati was the chief queen of the King of 
Benares (the Bodhisatta). A certain Garuda king came disguised as a 
man and played at dice with the king. Having fallen in love with Kakati, 
the Garuda carried her off to his abode by the Simbali-Lake and there 
lived with her. The king, missing his queen, sent his physician, Nataku- 
vera, to look for her. The physician hid himself in the Garuda’s plumage 
and thus reached the palace where Kakati was. There he enjoyed her 
favour and returned to Benares in the Garuda’s wing. While the Garuda 
and the king were playing at dice, Natakuvera sang a song telling of his 
experiences with Kakati. The Garuda, realising what had happened, 
brought the queen back to Benares. 

The story was related by the Buddha to a monk who was discontented 
on account of a woman. The monk is identified with Natakuvera.' 

The story is among those related by the bird Kunala, in the Kunala 
Jataka, There® we learn that the Garuda’s name was Venateyya, who is 
identified with Kunala. 

The Kakati Jataka very closely resembles the Sussondi Jataka.° 

1 J. iii, 90-2, 2 J. v. 428. 3 J. iii. 187 ff. 
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Kakalaya.—A village in Ceylon where there was a Damila stronghold 
captured by Parakkamabahu II.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxxiii. 12. 


Kakola.—A hell; beings born there are dragged about by flocks of 
ravens, vultures and hawks, and eaten alive.’ 


1 J. vi. 247. 


Kacaragama, Kajaragama, Kataragama.—A village in South Ceylon, 
on the Manigahga (Manik-ganga), about ten miles to the north of Tissa- 
maharama, on the old road from Mahagama to Guttasala. It was evidently 
an important centre even in the time of Devanampiya-Tissa, because we 
find that the nobles of Kajaragama are mentioned among those taking part 
in the festival of the Bodhi-Tree when it was brought over by Sahghamitta, 
In the village was planted one of the eight saplings produced from the 
Bodhi-Tree.? A vihara was erected in Kacaragama by Aggabodhi, ruler 
of Rohana,’ among the occupants of which is mentioned Milakkha-Tissa 
Thera.* The place was of strategic importance, and was sometimes used 
as the seat of the government in Rohana.® The village is now chiefly 
famous for the celebrated shrine of Skanda. 


1 Mhv. xix. 54. , 5 E.g., by Loka (Cv. lvii. 2), by Kassapa, 
2 Ibid., 62; Mbv. 161 f.; Sp. i. 100. the Kesadhatu (ibid., 66 ff.); see also 
3 Cv. xlv. 45. 4 AA. i. 22. Cv. lviii. 6. 


Kāñcipura (v.l. Kafieipura).—A city in Southern India on the Coromandel 
coast, capital of the Pallavas, and one of the seven sacred towns of India; 
it is the modern Conjevaram. It was once the centre of Buddhism in 
South India and was one of the places of pilgrimage visited by Hiouien 
Thsang. He mentions that during his stay there three hundred monks 
came to Kafcipura from Ceylon, fleeing from the political disturbances in 
that country.* In Pali Literature the locality is noteworthy as the birth- 
place of the Commentator Dhammapala and perhaps also of Anuruddha, 
author of the Abhidhammattha-Sahgaha.’? Some identify Kaficipura 
with Satiyaputta of Asoka’s Rock Edict II.’ 

1 Beal, op. cit., ii. 228 f. ; CAGI. 627. Bhandarkar, Anct. Hist. of Deccan 


2 P.L.C. 113, 169. pp. 47, 52. 
3 E.g., J.R.A.S., 1918, 541 f.; see also 


Kanagama,—aA village and tank in Rohana. There Aggabodhi of Ro- 
hana built three hospitals for the blind and the sick and a large image- 
house in the Patima-vihara,’ Parakkamabahu I. repaired the tank.’ 


1 Cy, xlv. 43. 2 Ibid., lxxix. 35. 
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Kanatalavana-tittha,—A ford in the Mahavaluka-ganhga, a point of 
strategic importance.’ 
1 Cv. lxxii. 19. 


Kanapaddavuda.—A locality in Ceylon. There a she-bear attacked 
Parakkamabāhu I. (then the Ādipāda), but was killed by him.? 


1 Cy. Ixvii. 40. 
Kanamata.—A pious lay woman of Savatthi, mother of Kana (q.v.). 


Kanamila.—A locality in Ceylon, near the Kalavapi.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxii. 183. 


Kanavapi.—A tank near the Cetiyagiri, given by Sena I. for the use 
of the monks there.* Sena II. built a dam across it at Katthantanagara,’ 
and both Vijayabahu I,? and Parakkamabahu I.‘ restored it. 


PCy ds 72. 3 [bid., 1x. 50. 
2 Ibid., li. 73. 4 Ibid., lxxix. 34. 


Kāņā.—Daughter of Kāņamātā. After she married she visited her 
mother, and one day, while she was there, her husband sent for her. Her 
mother, not wishing her to return empty-handed, asked her to wait till 
she had made some cakes. When the cakes were ready, a monk came to 
the door and Kana gave him some. Four other monks came, and the 
cakes were finished. Four times Kana’s husband sent for her and four times 
the same thing happened. So, in anger, the husband took another wife. 
Kana, learning this, was so greatly annoyed that she reviled and abused 
every monk she saw until no monk dared go into her street. The Buddha, 
hearing of this, visited Kana’s mother, and having finished his meal there, 
sent for Kana, argued with her, and convinced her that the monks were not 
to blame inasmuch as they had only taken what was given them. At the 
end of the Buddha’s discourse Kana became a sotapanna. The king saw 
the Buddha returning from Kana’s home and, on learning what had 
happened, sent for her, adopted her as his daughter, and arranged for her 
marriage with a rich nobleman. Thenceforward Kana’s generosity to the 
monks became proverbial.? 

It was on Kana’s account that the Babbu Jataka (q.v.)? was preached. 

Kana is identified with the mouse of the story. 


1 Vin. iv. 78 f.; DhA. ii. 149 ff.; the , Kana’s husband heard that the Buddha 
Samantapasadila (iv. 819) gives a some- | had been to see her, he sent for her and 
what different account; there, when | she returned. 2 J. i. 477 £. 


36 
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She was called Kāņā because she was so beautiful that those who saw her 
became blind with passion for her (ye ye tam passanti, te te rāgena kana 
honti).? 

Both Kana and her mother are mentioned among those who kept the 
eightfold fast.* 


3 Sp. loc. cit, 4 A. iv. 349; AA. ii. 791. 


Kanarittha.—One of the four sons of the Naga-king Dhatarattha and his 
queen Samuddaja, the others being Sudassana, Bhiridatta and Subhaga. 
When Kanarittha heard that his mother was a human, wishing to test her 
one day while drinking her milk, he assumed a serpent’s form and struck 
her foot with his tail. Samuddaja threw him on to the ground with a 
shriek and accidentally struck his eye with her nail, thereby blinding him. 
Henceforth he, whose name had been Arittha, was known as Kanarittha.! 
When, after Bhtridatta’s disappearance (see Bhiridatta Jataka) from the 
Naga-world, his brothers set out to search for him, Kanarittha was sent 
to the world of the gods, for he was so cruel by nature that they knew 
that if he went to the world of men he would destroy it by fire.” When, 
after his search, he returned to the Naga-world, he was appointed door- 
keeper of Bhiiridatta’s sick-room; there, seeing Subhaga dragging a brah- 
min roughly into the Naga-world, he prevented him from ill-treating the 
man and told him of the greatness of all brahmins, illustrating his words 
with various stories.’ It is said that in his immediately preceding birth, 
he had been a brahmin, well-versed in sacrificial lore. Bhiridatta heard 
(from his bed) Arittha’s undue praise of brahmins and refuted his state- 
ments.* 

Kanarittha is identified with Sunakkhatta.° 


1 J. vi. 168. 2 Ibid., 190. | 4 [bid., 205 ff. 
3 Ibid., 197; for details see pp. 200 ff. 5 Ibid., 219. 


1. Katiyana,—A name by which the yakkha Puņņaka (q.v.) is addressed.’ 
It is a variant of Kaceana,’ 
1 J. vi. 299, 306, 308. 2 [bid., 283, 286, 301, 327. 


2. Katiyana.—The name of a gotta, probably a variant of Kaeeayana, 
Kacecana (q.v.). 


3. Katiyana Thera.—The son of a brahmin of the Kosiya-gotta in 
Savatthi, he was called Katiyana after his mother’s family. When his 
friend Samafiakani joined the Order, he followed his example and exerted 
himself in meditation. sleeping but little. One night, overcome by sleep, 
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he fell on the terrace where he was pacing to and fro, and the Buddha, 
seeing him, went himself to help him and urged him not to give up his 
efforts but to concentrate and contemplate. Aided by this admonition, 
Katiyana soon became an arahant. The Buddha’s sermon is included in 
the Theragatha.* 

From the story of Samafifiakani, given in the Theragatha Commentary,” 
it would appear that Katiyana was, for some time, a paribbdjaka. He was 
destitute, having, since the appearance of the Buddha, lost all his support 
from the laity. He therefore sought Samafifiakani and asked his advice, 
which he followed by joining the Order. 


1 Thag. vv. 411-16; ThagA. i. 450 f. 2 i, p. 99 f. 
4. Kātiyāna.—See Pakudha. 


1. Katiyani (v.l. Kaccānī).—A lay devotee, declared by the Buddha to 
be most eminent among women for unwavering loyalty (aveccappasāda).! 

She resolved to win this eminence in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. 
In this age she was born in the city of Kuraraghara and she had a devoted 
friend called Kali, One day she went with Kali to hear the thera Sona 
Kutikanna preach to his mother, and while she was there thieves entered 
her house. The servant girl, who was sent to fetch oil for lighting the 
lamps, brought news of the presence of the thieves, but Katiyani refused 
to leave until the thera’s sermon should be finished. The leader of the 
thieves, who had watched the incident, was so pleased with her that he 
gave orders that all the goods stolen from her house should be restored. 
At the end of the sermon Katiyani became a sotapanna. The next day 
the thieves came and asked her forgiveness, She took them to the Elder, 
who ordained them, and there they all became arahants.? 


1 A. i. 26. 2 AA, i. 245 f. 
2. Katiyani.—See Kaceani Jataka. 


Kapathika (v./. Kapatika)—A young brahmin, sixteen years old, well 
versed in the Vedas, and with his head shaven. He was “ of good stock, 
well informed, a good speaker and a scholar of ability.” He visited the 
Buddha at Opasada, where he interrupted a conversation which the Buddha 
was holding with some aged brahmins; they rebuked him for interrupting 
his elders, but Canki (9..), who happened to arrive at that moment, inter- 
ceded on his behalf. The Buddha, knowing that Kapathika had questions 
to ask of him, gave him an opportunity for so doing, and there followed 
a discussion on various points, detailed in the Cankī Sutta. At the end 
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of the discussion the youth declared himself a disciple of the Buddha.’ 
In the Sutta the Buddha addresses Kapathika as Bharadvaja, perhaps 
because he belonged to that gotta. 

1 M. ii. 168 ff. 


Kāpi.—Son of Kotithalaka and his wife Kali. When his parents fled 
from Ajitarattha to Kosambi from fear of the plague, they, being starvcd, 
found it very difficult to carry the child. Seven times the father tried to 
abandon the child, but the mother prevented him.’ 


1 DhA. i. 169 f. 
Kapilani,—See Bhadda Kapilani. 


Kama Jataka (No. 467).—Brahmadatta, king of Benares, had two sons. 
When he died the elder refused the crown and retired into a frontier village. 
The people there, discovering his identity, offered to pay their taxes to him 
instead of to the king, and the king, at his request, agreed. As his power 
increased, the prince became more covetous and demanded the kingdom, 
which the younger brother gladly renounced. But the elder’s greed was 
insatiable, and Sakka, to teach him a lesson, came in the guise of a young 
man and offered to capture for him three cities. The king made up his 
mind to accept the offer; but then the young man could not be found, and 
the king fell ill of greed. The Bodhisatta, just returned from Takkasila, 
heard of this, and having obtained the king’s leave to treat him, cured him 
of this disease by showing him the futility of his wishes. Thereafter the 
king became a righteous ruler. 

The story was told in reference to the brahmin to whom the Kama Sutta 
was preached. The Kamanita Jataka was also preached in this con- 


nection. 
1 J. iv. 167 ff. 


1. Kama Sutta.—The first of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta Nipāta. 
The Buddha, seeing a brahmin felling trees on the banks of the Aeiravati 
and preparing a field for corn, spoke to him. He spoke again to the 
brahmin on several other occasions, when the latter was engaged in various 
operations in the field. The brahmin, pleased by the Buddha’s courtesy, 
resolved to invite him to a meal when the harvest should be gathered. 
But the day before the reaping of the corn heavy rains fell, the river was 
flooded and the corn all washed away. The Buddha had foreseen that 
this would happen and visited the brahmin to console him. It was on this 
last occasion that this sutta was preached. At the end of the sermon the 
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brahmin became a sotapanna.’ In the Kamanita Jataka he is referred to 
as Kamanita-brahmana,” 


1 Sn. vv. 766-71; SnA. ii. 511 ff.; J. iv. 167 f.; cp. DbA. iii. 284 f.; see also MNid. i. 1 ff. 
2 J. ii, 212. 


2. Kama Sutta.—Contains questions asked by a deva and the Buddha’s 
answers thereto. A man should not become a slave or surrender himself 
as prey to others and speech should always be gentle.’ 


18. i, 44, 


3. Kima or Kamaguna Sutta.—On the five kinds of pleasures of the 
senses.? 
1 A, iv. 458; S. v. 60. 


Kamanda.—A village in which was the mango-grove of Todeyya (q.v.). 
Udayi once stayed there and was visited by a resident pupil of the brahmin 
lady of the Verahaceani clan.’ 


1 S, iv. 121 f. 


Kāmada.—A devaputta who visited the Buddha and told him that the 
path of the Ariyan disciples was hard to follow and their goal hard to win. 
The Buddha pointed out to him that the difficult thing had been and was 
being accomplished.* 

The Commentary’ explains that Kamada had been a yogavacara on earth, 
but had died before he could attain to any Fruits of the Path and that 
here he laments his disappointment. 


1 S. i. 48. 2 SA. i. 83. 


Kāmada Sutta.—Contains the account of Kamada’s visit to the Buddha. 
It is quoted in the Nettippakarana.* 


1 §. i. 48. 2 p. 148. 


Kamanita.—The name by which the brahmin, mentioned in connection 
with the Kama Jataka, the Kama Sutta and the Kamanita Jataka, is 


referred to.' 
1 J. ii, 212. 


Kamanita Jataka (No. 228).—The king of Benares had two sons; the 
elder became king, but was full of greed for wealth. The rest of the story 
resembles that of the Kāma Jātaka ; the three cities which Sakka proposes 
to win for the king are given as Uttarapañcāla, Indapatta and Kekaka. 
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In this case the physician who cures the king is Sakka himself, who is 
identified with the Bodhisatta.* The story was related in the same cir- 
cumstances as the Kāma Jātaka. 

1 J. ii. 212-16. 


Kamabhi.—A monk, evidently held in high esteem by his colleagues. 
He is mentioned as staying in Kosambi, in Ghosita Park, and as asking 
Ananda certain questions, recorded in the Kamabhi Sutta (1).1. Two 
other suttas bearing the same name record visits paid to Kāmabhū by 
Cittagahapati at Ambatakavana in Macchikasanda.” 

1 S. iv. 165. 2 Ibid., 291, 293. 


1. Kamabhi Sutta.—Kamabhi visits Ananda at Ghositārāma in Kosambī 
and asks him whether the senses are the bonds of objects or objects the 
bonds of senses. Ananda answers that neither is true; the bond is the 
desire and lust that arise owing to the senses and the objects with which 
they come in contact. The Buddha, for instance, is free from such 
bondage.’ 

The same question is asked of Sariputta by Kotthita, who receives the 


same reply.” 
1 §. iv. 165, 2 Ibid., 162 f. 


2. Kamabhii Sutta.—Cittagahapati visits Kamabhi at Ambatakavana 
in Macchikasanda and is asked to solve a riddle: 
Nelango setapacchado ekaro vattati ratho 
Anigham passa ayantam chinnasotam abandhanam. 


Citta explains this as referring to the Arahant and points out the signi- 
ficance of each term.’ In the Uddna® the words of the riddle are men- 
tioned as having been used by the Buddha in reference to Lakuntaka- 
Bhaddiya. 

1 S. iv. 291 f. 2 p. 76; UdA. 370 f.; cf. DhsA. 398. 


3. Kamabht Sutta.—Records another visit of Cittato Kamabhi. Citta 
asks a series of questions about the activities of the body, speech and 
mind and their cessation. Kamabhi explains them to Citta’s satisfaction.? 


1 S. iv. 293. 


Kamabhogi Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana to Anāthapiņdika on the ten 
classes of wealthy men (kämabhogī), so far as they deserve praise or blame. 
Some of them obtain their wealth by evil means, enjoy it in evil ways, 
and do not share it with others; others are different in different degrees.’ 

1 A. v. 176-82. 
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Kamavilapa Jataka (No. 297).—The story is similar to that of the 
Puppharatta Jataka (¢.v.). As the man stood impaled he looked up, and 
seeing a crow flying through the air, hailed him and sent a message to. his 
wife, informing her where his possessions lay concealed and asking her 
to enjoy them.’ In the introduction to the Jataka it is said that the 
paccuppannavatthu is given in the Puppharatta Jataka and the atitavatthu 
in the Indriya Jétaka. There seems to be an error here, for the first story 
of the Indriya Jataka’ (unless another story is meant) bears no resemblance 
to the Kamavilapa Jataka. 


1 J. ii. 443 f.; cp. Nos. 34 and 216. 2 J. iii. 461 ff. 


Kāmasettha.—One of the greater yakkhas who should be invoked if 
any follower of the Buddha be molested by an evil spirit.* In the Mahā- 
samaya Sutta? he is mentioned among the vassals of the Four Great 
Kings—versed in craft, hoodwinking wizards, clever in feigning. 


1 D. iii. 204. 2 D. ii. 258, 


Kamanakkotta.—A fortress in South India, which was occupied by the 
Damila chiefs Pandimandala, Viragahga and Kangakonda.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 180. 


Kamboja.—See Kamboja. 


1. Kaya Sutta.—Mindfulness relating to the body is the path to the 
Uncompounded (asankhata). This the Buddha has taught his disciples.* 


1 S. iv. 359. 


2. Kaya Sutta.—Just as the body is sustained by material food so are 
the five hindrances maintained by their own foods. The sutta explains 


what these foods are.’ 
1S, v. 64 f. 


3. Kaya Sutta.—Same as above, but in reference to the seven bojjhangas.' 
1 S. v. 65 f. 


4. Kāya Sutta.—There are certain things that should be got rid of by 
action, others by speech, yet others by mind. The sutta explains what 
these things are and how to get rid of them.* 

1 A. v. 39 fÔ. 


Kāyagatāsati Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana, on how to cultivate mind- 
fulness of body so that it may produce abundant fruit and the ten blessings 
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that result therefrom.’ This sutta, like the Anapana, is really only a 
sectional presentation of the Satipatthana Sutta. For the special nature 
of this sutta see the Vibhanga Commentary (p. 226). 


1 M. iii. 88 ff. 
Kāyagalla.—See Kāsagalla. 


Kayaducearita Sutta.—On the five evil results of wickedness in bodily 


action.? 
1 A, iii. 267. 


Kayaviechandanaka Sutta.—Another name for the Vijaya Sutta of the 


Sutta Nipāta.! 
1 SnA. i. 241. 


Kayaviechinda Jataka (No. 293).—The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin 
of Benares and fell sick of jaundice. The physicians failed to cure him, 
and his family were in despair. He resolved that if he recovered he 
would embrace the religious life; soon afterwards he was cured, became 
an ascetic and cultivated the abhiññä and the samapatti. 

The story was told in reference to a man in Sāvatthi who had a like 
experience. He entered the Order and became an arahant.! v.l. Kaya- 


nibbinda. 
1 J. ii. 436-8. 


Kāyaviratigāthā.—A beautiful Pāli poem, of two hundred and seventy- 
four verses, on the subjection of sensuality, written in Ceylon, probably in 
the seventeenth century. <A tikdé on the poem is ascribed to a monk of 
Pakudhanagara (Pegu ?).* | 

The work is in two sections, the first describing the formation of the 
body, its foulness and its worthlessness, and the second dealing with the 
mind and the advantages of developing the same regardless of the body. 
There is a Sinhalese translation probably by the author himself. 


1 Gv. 65, 75; Bode, op. cit., 44, n. 7. 2 P.L.C. 285. 


1. Kāyasakkhi Sutta.—Savittha and Mahā-Kotthita once visit Sāri- 
putta. Sariputta asks them: Which is the most excellent—one who has 
testified to the truth with body, one who has won view, or one released 
by faith? Savittha prefers the one released by faith, Maha-Kotthita 
the one who has testified to the truth with body, while Sariputta’s prefer- 
ence is for the one who has won view, for in him insight is most developed. 
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Together they go to the Buddha and put the case before him; the Buddha 
tells them that it is not an easy matter to decide.! 


1 A.i. 118 f. 


2. Kāyasakkhi Sutta.—A description of the kāyasakkhī—one who has 
attained and experienced the four jhanas.* 
1 A, iv. 451 f. 


Kayasattii—A Thera, incumbent of the Vijayabahu-parivena. King 
Parakkamabahu IV. built for him a two-storeyed pisdda of great splendour 
and gave him the village of Salaggdima.' 


1 Cv. xe. 91 f. 


Karakapupphamafijari.—A work on Pali grammar, written by Attara- 
gama Bandara Rajaguru in the eighteenth century, dealing with karaka 
or case-relations—t.e., syntax.’ 


1 P.L.C. 283. 


Karaganhga.—A river in Ceylon. It was dammed between the hills with 
a great barrier by Parakkamabahu I., and its waters were conveyed by 
a canal, the Akasaganga, to form the Parakkamasamudda (q.v.).!. Another 
canal, the Godavari, is mentioned as branching off from the Karaganga 
and flowing into the Parakkamasagara.” 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 24. 2 Ibid., v. 57. 


Karanapali.—A brahmin employed as superintendent of works by the 
Licchavis of Vesali. One morning early he saw Pingiyani evidently 
returning from somewhere, and on inquiry learnt that he had been to see 
the Buddha. Karanapali asked him what he thought of the Buddha, 
and Pingiyani sang his praises, illustrating his meaning with various 
figures of speech. Convinced by Pingiyani’s earnestness, Karanapali 
knelt on the ground and expressed his homage to the Buddha.* 

The Commentary’ says that the man’s name was Pala (or Pali), and he 
was called Karanapali because he supervised the business of various chief- 
tains’ families. 

1 A, iii, 236 ff. 2 AA. ii. 636. 


Karanapali Sutta.—Records the meeting mentioned above of Karana- 
pali with Pingiyani,* 
1 A, iii. 236-9. 
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Karandava Sutta.—Once, while the Buddha was at Campa on the banks 
of the Gaggara Lake, a monk, charged by his colleagues with an offence, 
reviled them; the Buddha, hearing of it, insisted that the man should be 
expelled, lest the rest of the community should suffer by his presence. 
He illustrated his argument with various similes, among them that of 
the owner of a barley-field who, seeing among his corn a diseased plant 
(yava-karandava) which failed to ripen, would uproot it and throw it away 
lest the other plants should be affected.* 

1 A. iv. 168-72, 


Karandiya (Karandika)—A brahmin student, the Bodhisatta. His 
story is given in the Kāraņdiya Jātaka. 


Karandiya Jataka (No. 356).—Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
youth named Kāraņdiya, in Benares. He became the chief pupil of a 
world-famed teacher in Takkasila, who was in the habit of preaching the 
moral law to whomever he met regardless of their fitness to receive it. 
One day Karandiya was sent with his colleagues by his teacher to accept 
some cakes offered by the inhabitants of a village and to bring the teacher’s 
share. On the way back Karandiya saw a cave and started throwing 
stones into it. Told of this by the other boys, the teacher questioned 
Karandiya, who replied that it was his ambition to make the whole world 
level. If his teacher thought he could make the whole world moral, why 
should he himself not make it level ? The teacher understood and accepted 
the lesson. 

The story was told in reference to Sariputta who preached to all who 
came to him, including even hunters and fishermen. They listened to 
him with respect, but failed to follow his teaching. On the remonstrances 
of his colleagues Sariputta was offended, and the matter came to the 
Buddha’s knowledge. Sariputta is identified with the teacher of old.’ 

1 J. iii. 170-4. 


Kāradīpa.—An island in the Damila country, near Nagadipa. Its original 
name was Ahidipa, Akitti took up his residence there and lived on the 
leaves and fruits of the kdra-tree which grew there. On account of this 
the island came by its new name.’ 

1 J. iv. 238, 


Karanvi.—A wood in which the Elder Cittaka sojourned for some time.* 
The Commentary suggests’ that karam is the name of a tree and that 
from this tree the wood was named. v.l. Karambhiya. 

* Thag. v. 22. 2 ThagA. i. 78. 
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Karapitthi—_A village in Ceylon. Moggallana HI. built there the 


Mogallana-vihara.’ 
1 Cv. xliv. 50. 


1. Karambhiya.—See Karanvi. 
2. Karambhiya.—See Karambiya. 


KaraliyagiricA monastery in Ceylon, the residence of a thera named 
Naga, who taught the monks the Dhdtukatha after having given up the 
study of the scriptures for eighteen years.* 


1 Vm. i. 96. 
Karayana.—See Digha-karayana. 


Karika.—A grammatical work in Pali, written by the Elder Dhamma- 
senapati at the Ananda-vihara in Pagan. A tka on the work is ascribed 


to the same author. 
1 Gv. p. 63, 73; Bode, op. cit., 16 and n. 1. 


Karusa.—Mentioned with the Bhaggas in a list of tribes.? 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


1. Kāla Sutta.—There are four seasons: one for hearing the Dhamma, 
one for discussing it, one for attaining calm, and the last for attaining 
insight.’ 

1 A. ii. 140. 


2. Kāla Sutta.—The above explained with an illustration.* 
1 A. ii. 140. 


3. Kāla Sutta.—There are five gifts which, if given, are seasonable: 
gifts to a guest, a traveller, a sick person, one in scarcity, and first fruits 


to a holy man.* 
1 A, iii, 41. 


1. Kala.—Son of Anathapindika.—As he showed no signs of piety his 
father, feeling very distressed, made a solemn promise to give him a 
thousand if he kept the fast-day. Kala won the money, and the next 
day he was promised a thousand if he would listen to the Buddha preach- 
ing and learn a single verse of the Dhamma. He listened to the Buddha’s 
sermon, but by the will of the Buddha he could not keep in mind a single 
verse until the’sermon came to an end. He then became a sotapanna 
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and accompanied the Buddha and the monks to his father’s house. There, 
when in the presence of them all Anathapindika gave Kala the money, 
he refused to accept it, and the Buddha explained what had happened.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 189 ff. 


2. Kala.—An Elder. A certain woman ministered to him as though 
he were her son, but when she expressed her desire to see the Buddha, 
Kāla tried to dissuade her from doing so. One day she visited the Buddha 
without telling Kala of her intention, and when he learnt where she had 
gone he hurried to the Buddha and tried to prevent him from preaching 
to her, in case she should stop caring for him.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 155 f. 


3. Kala,—Minister of Pasenadi. He was grieved when the king spent 
his fortune in giving alms to the Buddha and his monks at the Asadisa- 
dana ; the Buddha, knowing his thoughts, spoke but a single stanza by way 
of thankoffering at the end of the dana lest Kala’s head should split in 
seven pieces in anger. When the king learnt, on inquiry, why the Buddha 
had so acted, he dismissed K4la from his service.’ 


1 DA. ii, 654 f.; DhA. iii. 186-8; also ii. 89. 


4. Kala.—An Elder of Kosala. He joined the Order in his old age and 
lived in the forest with his friend Junha, Once the question arose between 
them as to which part of the month was cold, and being unable to decide 
the question, they sought the Buddha, who preached to them the Maluta 
Jataka (q.v.).” 

1 J. i. 165. 


5. Kala.—The name given by his wife to the Ajivaka Upaka’ because he 
was dark in complexion.” 


1 ThigA. i. 223. 2 Ibid., 226. 
6. Kāla.—King of the Nāgas; see Mahākāla. 


7. Kala.—A young stag, son of the Bodhisatta; a previous birth of 
Devadatta. The story is given in the Lakkhaņa Jātaka.' 


1 J. i. 142 f. 


8. Kala.—See Kalahatthi. 


9, Kala.—One of the Nirayas.’ 
1 J. vi. 248, 
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10. Kala.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka Buddhas.’ 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


11. Kala.—Brother of Pasenadi, king of Kosala.’ 
1 Dvy. 153. 


12. Kala.—See also Cullakala, Maha-Kala and Kaludayi. 


* 1. Kalaka.—A setthi of Saketa. His son was the husband of Ciila- 
Subhadda (q.v.) and therefore son-in-law of Anathapindika. Kalaka 
was a follower of the Niganthas, When the Buddha visited Saketa, at the 
request of Ciila-Subhadda, Kalaka listened to his sermon and became 
a sotapanna. He gave his park, the Kalakarama, to the Buddha, and 
built a vihara there after removing, by force, the Niganthas, who were in 
possession.* 

1 AA. ii. 482 f.; but see DhA. iii. 465 f., , where the name of the city is Pundavar- 


where the setthi’s name is given as | dhana and that of Andathapindika’s 
Ugga of Uggapura; see also Dvy. 402, | daughter Sumagadha, 


2. Kalaka, Senapati of King Yasapani of Benares, a previous birth of 
Devadatta. The story is given in the Dhammaddhaja Jataka.' 


1 J. ii, 186 ff. 


3. Kalaka.—See Ayya-Kalaka. 


4, Kalaka.—See A. v. 164, Sutta No. Ixxxviul. Is Kalaka here a proper 
name or a generic name (KAalaka-bhikkhu) meaning a wicked monk ? 
I am inclined to take it as the latter. See Kalaka(-bhikkhu) Sutta. 


Kalaka Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha at Kalakaréma in Saketa 
when he visited the city at the request of Ciila-Subhadda,' 

The Tathagata knows and comprehends whatsoever is seen, heard, 
comprised, attained, searched into, etc., in the whole world, but he is not 
subject to it.? 

This sutta is sometimes referred to as the Kalakarama Sutta.? It is 
said that at the conclusion of the Kalakarama Sutta the earth trembled, 
as though bearing witness to the Buddha’s statement.* 


1 AA. ii. 482 f. | 3 Fg., ThagA. i. 284. 
2 A. ii. 24 f. 4 DA. i. 130-1. 


* In the documents compounds of Kāla- are spelt sometimes as Kāla-, sometimes 
as Kāla-. I have adopted the former throughout as being more convenient. 
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It was this sutta which helped Maharakkhita to convert the country of 
the Yonakas.” The sutta was also preached by Kala Buddharakkhita 
at the Cetiyapabbata to a concourse of people, among whom King Tissa 
(probably Saddh-Tissa) was also present.° 

5 Sp. i. 67; Mbv. xii. 39; Mbv. 114; Dpv. viii. 9. 8 MA. i. 470. 


Kalaka(-bhikkhu) Sutta.—A discourse delivered by the Buddha 
(Kalakam bhikkhum arabbha—see Kalaka 4). It deals with ten dispositions 
which if present in a monk prevent his being loved or respected, and 
from being apt to meditate or to lead an ascetic and lonely life, and with 
the ten opposite dispositions.’ 

1 A. v. 164 ff On the name see A. v. 176, n. 7; also GS. v. 110, n. 1. 


Kalakagama.—A village in Ceylon in which was the Mandalarama, 
the residence of the Elder Mahasona (q.v.).' 
1 VibhA. 448, 


Kalakafijaka.—aA class of Asuras (q.v.). They were present at the Maha 
Samaya, and are spoken of as being of a fearsome shape.’ They are the 
very lowest of the Asura groups, and the Buddha warns Sunakkhatta that 
Korakkhattiya will, after his death from epilepsy, be born among them; 
and it did so happen.” Bodhisattas are never born among the Kalakafi- 
jakas.2 Sometimes,* when Asuras are mentioned, the Commentaries ex- 
plain the word as meaning the Kāļakañjakas. Beings born among them 
suffer from excessive thirst, which they are unable to quench even by 
immersing themselves in the Ganges.” The Kalakafijakas resemble the 
petas in shape, sex-life, diet and length of life, and they intermarry with 
them.° 


1 /. ii. 259; also DA. iii. 789, 820. , 5 For a story of one of them see 
2 D. iii. 7 f.; J. i. 389. i VibhA. 5. 
3 J. i. 44; Bud. 224. 6 Kvu. 360. 


t E.g., J. v. 187; PvA. 272. 


1. Kalakanni.—A friend of Anathapindika. They had made mud-pies 
together and had gone to the same school. Later, Kalakanni fell on evil 
days and sought the protection of his friend, who appointed him to look 
after his business. Anathapindika’s friends and acquaintances remon- 
strated against the employment of a man with so inauspicious a name, 
but Anathapindika heeded them not. One day, when Anathapindika was 
away, a gang of robbers tried to enter his house, but Kalakanni, with 
great presence of mind, asked the few remaining servants to beat drums 
all over the house, thereby giving the impression that the house was fully 
occupied. The robbers fled leaving their weapons, and Kalakanni was 
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greatly praised. When Anathapindika reported the matter to the Buddha, 
the Buddha related the Kalakanni Jataka, containing a similar story of 


the past.’ 
1 J. i. 364 f. 


2. Kalakanni.—The name of the treasurer’s friend in the story of the 
past, as given in the Kalakanni Jataka (q.v.). 


3. Kalakanni.—Daughter of Viripakkha. She had a dispute with Siri, 
daughter of Dhatarattha, as to their order of precedence in bathing in 
Anotatta. The story is given in the Siri-Kalakanni Jataka.’ In the story 
she is also addressed as Kali.” In another place she is referred to as 
Alakkhi.° 

1 J. iii. 257 ff. 2 Ibid., 261. 3 J. iv. 378. 


Kalakanni Jataka (No. 83).—The story of a setthi of Benares who had 
a friend named Kalakanni. The rest of the story resembles that given 
above, about Kalakanni, friend of Anathapindika.t. In the same con- 
nection was preached the Kusanali Jataka.” There the Kalakanni Jataka 
is referred to as Kalakanni Vatthu. 
1 J. i. 364 f. 2 Ibid., 441 f. 


Kalakarama.—The park presented to the Buddha by Kalaka, and the 
monastery he built therein for the Buddha. The Buddha stayed there 
on his visit to Saketa at Ciila-Subhadda’s request.’ 

1 A, ii. 24; AA. ii. 482. 


Kālakārāma Sutta.—See Kalaka Sutta. 


Kalaktta.—One of the five mountain ranges surrounding Anotatta. 
It has the colour of afijana (collyrium).’ 
1 SnA. ii. 487; UdA. 300; AA. ii. 759; MA. ii. 585. 


Kalakhemaka.—A Sakyan. His name was Khemaka, but as he was 
dark he was called Kalakhemaka. He built a monastery in Nigrodharama, 
near Kapilavatthu, and once, during robe-making time, many monks lived 
there. On this occasion the Buddha preached the Maha-Sufifiata Sutta.* 

1M. iii. 109; MA. ii. 906. 


Kalagallaka.—A village in Ceylon, probably near modern Kurunegala. 
An elephant-stable was there, from which Bhuvanekabahu I. took an 
elephant.? 


1 Cv. xe. 9. 
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Kalagama.—A village in Ceylon. A minister of this village is given as 
an example of a man who committed suicide in remorse (vippatisart).* 


1 SnA. i. 30. 
Kalagiri.—See Kalapabbata. 


Kalagiribhanda,—aA district in Ceylon. The forces of Parakkamabahu I. 
fought there twenty battles before it could be brought under subjection.’ 
It is identified with the modern Kalugalboda-rata.? 


1 Cv. lxxii. 62. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 325, n. 1. 


Kalacampa.—A city in Ahga; it was sixty leagues from Mithila, with 
which it was connected by a cart-road.* To Kalacampa came sages from 
the Himalaya to procure salt and sour condiments.” There lived Pun- 
naka’s relations.* Varuna, the Naga king, tells Vidhiira that he (Varuna) 
and his wife were once inhabitants of Kalacampa.* Kalacampa is prob- 
ably another name for Campa (q.v.); in fact, the name Campa is used 
more than once in reference to Kalacampa.” According to the Anguttara 
Commentary, Soņa Kolivisa was born in Kalacampa; the Theragatha 
Commentary,’ however, speaks of his birthplace as Campa. 


1 J. vi. 31 f. 2 Ibid., 256. 8 E.g., J. vi. 32. 
3 Ibid., 274. 6 AA. i. 131. 
4 Ibid., 317. 7? ThagA. i. 544. 


Kalatittha.—A locality in Rohana. There Vikkamapandu had his seat 
of government.’ It is identified with the modern Kalutara, at the mouth 


of the Kaluganga. 
1 Ọv, lvi. 12. 


Kāladīghagāma.—A village in Ceylon, evidently near Kalyāņi Vihāra, 
for the monks of the vihara are spoken of as visiting the village for alms. 
A girl of the village once met a young monk who went there, and fell in 
love so deeply that she died of her longing for him; when the monk realised 
what he had missed by not being aware of her love, he, too, died of a 
broken heart.’ 


1 §nA. i. 70; ApA. i. 128; the story is slightly different in AA. i. 13 f. 


Kaladighavapi—A lake, evidently in Ceylon. Culapindapatika-Tissa 
saw an elephant’s corpse floating in the lake and made it his subject of 
meditation for arahantship.’ 

1 Vsm. i. 191. 
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Kaladighavika.—A padhanaghara built by Hatthadatha.’ 
1 Cy. xlvi. 46. 


1. Kaladeva.—Thera, incumbent of Vajagaragiri-vihadra. He is men- 
tioned as having known the exact passage of time without the help of an 
“ hour-glass ” (yamayantanalika).* 

1 MA. i. 100 f. 


2. Kaladeva.—A soothsayer who prophesied for King Panduvasudeva 
the arrival of a wife from India. 
1 MT. 272. 


1. Kaladevala.—A sage; see Asita-Devala (2). 


2. Kaladevala.—An ascetic, friend and counsellor of Suddhodana.' See 
Asita (1). He was a frequent visitor at the palace, and the Buddha’s 
mother always took the precepts from him until she conceived the Buddha.” 


1 J. i. 54, 67, 88; vi. 479. 2 MA. ii. 922. 


Kalanadi.—A river in Ceylon, the present Kaluganga. Devapatiraja 
built over the river a bridge of eighty-six cubits and laid out a garden of 
cocopalms from the river to Bhimatittha-vihara.' 

1 Cv. xlvi. 40, 44. 


Kalanaga.—See Maha-Kala. 


Kalanagara.—The family to which the general Parakkama belonged.’ 
1 Cy. lxxx. 49. 


Kalapabbata.—A mountain range in Himava, sixty leagues in height. 
Here Irandati sang her song, hearing which Punnaka, on his way to a meet- 
ing of the yakkhas, plighted his troth to her. After Punnaka had won 
Vidhura, he took him to Kalapabbata, and there tried by various means 
to kill him. His attempts failed, and Vidhura, learning the motive for his 
act, preached to him, seated on the top of the mountain, and converted 
him.* In some places the mountain is called Kalagiri. 


1 J. vi. 255, 264, 302 ff., 309, 326. 
2 E.g., ibid., 302, 304, 309, 326; see also Mtu. ii. 300. 


Kalapasana.—A tank in Ceylon; one of sixteen tanks built by King 


Mahasena.? 
1 Mhv. xxxvii. 49. 
37 
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Kalapasana(-pasada)-parivena. A building attached to the Tisséarama 
in the Nandanavana in Anuradhapura, erected for the use of Mahinda. 
Devanampiyatissa was anxious that there should be no delay in erecting 
the building, and therefore had the necessary bricks dried with torches 
for the sake of speed. The building was dark in colour, hence its name.’ 
There was once a pond near the gate of the parivena, called Marutta.’ 


1 Mhv. xv. 203 f.; MT. 363. 2 MT. 344 f, 


Kalapilla.—A locality in Rohana in Ceylon. There the troops of 
Parakkamabahu I. defeated those of Gajabahu.’ 
1 Cv. lxx. 325. 


Kalabahu.—A monkey, a previous birth of Devadatta. See the Kāla- 


bahu Jataka.? 
1 J. iii. 97 ££. 


Kalabahu Jataka (No. 329).—Once the Bodhisatta was a parrot named 
Radha and his brother was Potthapada. They were captured by a fowler 
and brought to the court of Dhanafijaya, king of Benares, where they were 
paid great attention. Later, a monkey, Kalabahu, was added to the col- 
lection of animals, and the people in the palace lost interest in the parrots, 
much to the annoyance of Potthapada. Soon, however, the children 
became frightened of the monkey’s tricks and he was sent away, just as 
Radha had prophesied to his brother. 

Ananda was Potthapada, and Devadatta, Kalabahu. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to kill the Buddha 
by letting loose Nalagiri.* 

1 J. iii. 97 ff. 


Kala-Buddharakkhita.—A Thera of Ceylon, an arahant. He belonged 
to a minister’s family and was born in a village near Dakkhinagiri-vihara. 
When he came of age, he entered the Order, learned the whole of the 
Tipitaka, and, on going with a large concourse to see his teacher, was asked 
to give up his following and go into solitude to practise meditation. He 
went to the Vatakasitapabbata-vihara, practised meditation and became 
an arahant. While living in the Cetiyapabbata-vihara, he was once wor- 
shipping at the Kantaka-cetiya and was seated at the foot of a Kalatumabara 
tree. One of the monks asked him a question on the Kalakaérama Sutta 
and the Elder preached a sermon based on the sutta. King Tissa (pro- 
bably Saddha-Tissa), who was in the vicinity, came to listen to the sermon, 


1 Legend says on the night of the new moon, thus completing the circle of Kalas! 
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which lasted throughout the night; the king remained standing the whole 
time. Greatly pleased, the king, at the end of the sermon, offered the 
sovereignty of Ceylon to the monk. 

It is said that the Elder had been the Nigantha Mahd-Sacecaka in the 
time of the Buddha, and that the Buddha had preached to him the Maha- 
Saccaka Sutta, not because he could understand it then, but because the 
Buddha knew that it would help him to rise to eminence in this last life 
as Kala-~-Buddharakkhita.? 

2 MA. i. 469 f. 


Kala-bhikkhu Sutta.—See Kalaka(-bhikkhu) Sutta. 


Kalamattika.—A tank given by Jetthatissa for the use of the Cetiya- 
pabbata-vihara.* 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 130. 


Kalamattiya, Kalamattika.—A forest. Mutthika, after his death, 
was born as a goblin in this forest, and when Baladeva reached the spot 
during his flight, Mutthika challenged him to a wrestling match and ate 
him up “ like a radish-bulb.’”* 


1 J. iv. 82, 88. 


Kalamahi.—A branch of the river Maha-Mahi, which it later rejoins.’ 
1 SnA, i, 27. 


Kalavalli.—A tank repaired by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 36. 


Kalavallimandapa.—A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of the Elder 
Mahanaga.’ It was near the village Nakulanagara’ and was situated in 
Rohana.° 


1 DA. i. 190, 191; SnA. i. 56; VbhA. | 2 DhsA. 339. 
352, 353; J. iv. 490; MT. 606. | 3 AA. i. 384. 


Kalavilangika.—See Maha Kassapa. 


1. Kalavela.—A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of Maha-Moliya- 
deva Thera’ (q.v.). 
1 J. vi. 30. 
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2. Kalavela.—A servant of Dighagamani.. He refused to promise the 
brothers of Ummadacitta that he would kill her if she gave birth to a boy, 
and so he was killed by them and reborn asa yakkha.* Later he saved 
the life of this boy, Pandukabhaya, who was being carried in a basket,” 
and when Pandukabhaya came to the throne, he founded a settlement 
for Kaladeva to the east of Anuradhapura,°® It is said that on feast days 
the yakkha appeared in visible form in company with Pandukabhaya.‘ 

Mahasena afterwards built a thiipa on the site of Kalavela’s 
shrine." 


1 Mhv. ix. 22 f. 2 Ibid., x. 4. 4 Ibid., vs. 104. 
3 Ibid., vs. 84. 5 Mhv. xxxvii. 44. 


1, Kāļasilā.—The black rock by the side of Isigili (Isigilipasse). It was 
there that Moggallāna was murdered! and that Godhika? and Vakkali? 
committed suicide. It was a lonely spot, and we are told that when 
monks came from afar to Rājagaha they would ask Dabba Mallaputta 
to find them lodgings there because they wished to see evidence of 
Dabba’s iddhi-powers.* The Buddha is mentioned’ as having stayed at 
Kalasila with a great company of monks. On one such occasion the 
Buddha is said to have given Ananda an opportunity of asking him to 
continue to live for a whole won. But Ananda failed to do so.° 
The Buddha is elsewhere’ described as residing at Kalasila with five 
hundred monks, all of whom were arahants. Moggallana discovered 
their powers, and thus earned the praise of Vahgisa. 

The Samyutta Commentary? speaks of a Kālasilāvihāra. In the 
Culadukkhakkhandha Sutta,” it is said that Kalasila was also the residence 
of some Niganthas, followers of Nathaputta. 


1 J. v. 125 f.; DA. iii, 65 f.; ApA. i. 5 9. i. 194. 
206. 6 D. ii. 116. 
2 S.i. 120 f.; DhA. i. 431 f. 7 ThagA. ii. 209. 
3 S. iii. 124. 8 SA. ii. 229. 
4 Vin. ii. 76; iii. 159. 9 M. i. 92. 


2. Kalasila.—See Kalasela. 


Kalasutta,—One of the principal hells.» Beings born there are placed 
on a floor of heated iron, marked with a black thread made red hot, and 
then cut into pieces along the markings.” 

1 J. v. 266, 267, 268. 2 Ibid., 270. 


Kalasumana.—Thera. One of those responsible for preserving the 
V inaya in Ceylon after the death of Mahinda. 
1 Vin. v. 3; Sp. i. 104. 
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1. Kalasena.—King of Ayojjha. ‘The Andhakavenhuputta besieged 
his city and took the king prisoner.’ 


1 J. iv. 82. 


2. Kalasena.—One of the leaders of the Yakkhas in Ceylon. He was 
ruler of the Yakkha-city of Sirisavatthu. He married Polamitta, and it 
was at the wedding-feast of these two that Vijaya attacked the city with 
Kuveni’s help and destroyed the Yakkhas.’ v.l. Mahakalasena, 


1 Mhy. vii. 32 ff. MT. 259. 


Kalasela.—-A statue of the Buddha. See Silasambuddha. 


Kalahatthi.—Commander-in-chief of the Porisida, the man-eating king, 
mentioned in the Sutasoma Jātaka. When Kālahatthi discovered the 
king’s wickedness, he persuaded him to leave the city, and gave over the 
sovereignty to the king’s son. Some time later, when Sutasoma had 
cured Porisāda of his cannibalistic tendencies, Kālahatthi agreed to 
restore him to the throne.* 

Kalahatthi is identified with Sariputta.? In several places? he is 
addressed as Kala. : 


1 J. v. 460-70; 508 ff. 2 Ibid., 511. 3 Hg., ibid., 461, 465, 468. 
Kalagiri.—See Kalapabbata. 


Kalagiri-khanda.—That section of the Vidhurapandita Jataka which 
ends with the bringing of Vidhura by Punnaka to the realm of the Nagas.* 


1 J. vi. 314. 
1. Kalama.—See Alara-Kalama. 


2. Kalama,—The name, probably, of a gotta or family. Mention is 
made of a nigama belonging to them in Kosala, which was called Kesa- 
putta. The sermon preached by the Buddha on his visit to Kesaputta 
is justly famous.» The Kalimas were Khattiyas.2, Among members of 
this family specially mentioned by name are Bharandu-Kalama, who was 
once a co-disciple of the Bodhisatta, and Aldra-Kalima, the teacher of 
Gotama before his Enlightenment.’ 


1 A.i. 188 ff. 2 AA.i. 418. 3 See s.w. 


Kalayanakannika.—A locality in Rohana, There Mahadathika 
Mahanaga built two viharas, Maninagapabbata and Kalanda.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 89; MT. 637. 
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Kalaivaka.—The tribe of ordinary elephants, each one of which pos- 
sesses the strength of ten men.’ 


1 MA. i. 263; UdA. 403; VibhA. 397; BuA. 37, etc. 


Kalasoka.—Son of Susunaga and king of Magadha for twenty-eight 
years. The tenth year of his reign completed one hundred years from 
the date of the Buddha’s death. During the reign of Kalasoka the 
Vajjian heresy appeared among the Sangha, and at first the king took the 
side of the Vajjians. Later, his sister Nanda persuaded him to transfer 
his patronage to the orthodox monks, and a convocation was held, with 
his support, at the Valikarama in Vesali, at which the Vajjians were 
proved in the wrong.’ Kalasoka had ten sons, who carried on the govern- 
ment after him for twenty-two years.” He and Pandukabhaya were 
contemporary kings for many years.” 

There is great difference of opinion as to the identity of Kalasoka. 
Some hold that he is the same as Kakavanna of the Puranas and Udayin 
of the Jaina traditions, and that these names are merely other appella- 
tions of Udayabhadda of the Pali sources. Kalasoka is credited with 
having removed the capital of Magadha from Rajagaha to Pataliputta.* 

1 Mhv. iv. 7, 8, 9, 31, 38, 39, 42, 63; . * The whole question of Kalasoka is 


Dpv. iv. 44, 52; v. 25, 80, 99; Spi. 33. | discussed by Geiger in his Introd. to the 
2 Mhv. v. 14. 8 Sp. i. 72. Mhv. Trs. xliii. f. 


Kāli —A tank in Ceylon, built by King Vasabha.! It was among 
those repaired by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 95. 2 Cv, lxviii. 45. 


Kāli Sutta.—The Buddha, while staying at the Nigrodhārāma, visits 
his kinswoman Kāligodhā of Kapilavatthu, and tells her of the four 
qualities to be found in the sotapanna—unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha, freedom from all taint of stinginess, de- 
light in self-surrender and in the dispensing of charitable gifts. Kāli- 
godha states that she possesses all these qualities.’ 


1 S. v. 396. 


Kalikarakkhiya.—An ancient sage mentioned in a list of sages, to- 
gether with Samudda, Bharata, Angirasa, Kassapa, Kisavaccha and 
Akitti.’ 

1 J. vi. 99. 


Kalika.—See Kali (9). 
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Kaligotami.—See Gotami (1). 


Kaligodha,—A Sakyan lady. She is declared to be a sotépanna, and 
a conversation between her and the Buddha, who visited her while 
staying at the Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu, is recorded in the Kali 
Sutta’ (q.v.). In the sutta she is addressed as Godha; she may have 
belonged to the same family as Godha (q.v.). She was the mother of 
Bhaddiya Thera, declared to be the best of the monks of aristocratic 
birth.? 

The Aùńguttara Commentary? states that her name was Godha, and that 
she was called Kali because of her dark colour. She was the most 
senior of the Sakyan ladies of the time. Dhammapala speaks of her 


nye mm 


as dgataphald, viññäātasãsanā.* 


1 S, v, 396. 3 AA. i. 109. 
2 Thag. v. 864; A. i. 23; ThagA. ii. 55. 4 UdA. 161. 


_ 1. Kalinga, Kalinga,—An inhabitant of Natika, While staying in 
Natika, at the Gifijakdvasatha, the Buddha tells Ananda that Ka4linga 
was reborn after death in the Suddhavasaé, and that there he would 


attain to nibbdna.* 
1 D. ii. 92; S. v. 358 f. 


2. Kalinga.—A country: the Kalingarattha. It is one of the seven 
political divisions mentioned in the time of the mythical king Reņu and 
is given first in the list, its capital being Dantapura and its king Sattabhū.' 
It is not, however, included in the list of sixteen Janapadas appearing 
in the Aùguttara N ikāya, but is found in the extended list of the Niddesa.? 
A later tradition* states that after the Buddha’s death, a Tooth was 
taken from among his relics and placed at Kaliiga, where it was wor- 
shipped. From Kalinga the Tooth was brought to Ceylon, in the time of 
King Sirimeghavanna, by Hemamala, daughter of Guhasiva, king of Ka- 
linga, and her husband Dantakumara, a prince of the Ujjeni royal family. 
In Ceylon the Tooth became the “ Palladium ” of the Sinhalese kings.” 

The Jatakas contain various references to Kalinga. There was once 
a great drought in Dantapura, and the king, acting on the advice of his 
ministers, sent brahmins to the king of Kuru to beg the loan of his 
state elephant, Afijanavasabha, credited with the power of producing 
rain. On this occasion, however, the elephant failed and the Kalinga 

1 D, ji. 235 f.; see also Mtu. iii. 208; 4 Bu. xxviii. 6. 
the Mtu. also mentions a king Uggata of | 5 Cv. xxxvii. 92; see also Cv. Trs. i. 


Dantapura (iii. 364 f.). | 7, n. 4; the Déathadhatuvamsa gives 
2 A. i, 2138, ete. 3 CNid. ii. 37. details (J.P.7.8. 1884, pp. 108 ff.). 
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king, hearing of the virtues practised by the king and people of Dantapura, 
offered them himself, upon which rain fell. Another king of Kalinga 
was a contemporary of Aruna, the Assaka king of Potali. The Kalinga 
king, in his eagerness for a fight, picked a quarrel with Aruna, but was 
worsted in battle, and had to surrender his four daughters with their 
dowries to Aruna.’ 

The Kalingabodhi Jataka (¢.v.) relates the story of another ruler of 
Kalinga while, according to the Sarabhahga Jataka (q.v.), a certain king 
of Kalinga® went with two other kings, Atthaka and Bhimaratta, to ask 
Sarabhahga questions referring to the fate of Dandaki. There they 
heard the sage preach, and all three kings became ascetics. Another 
king of Kalinga was Nalikira (q.v.), who, having ill-treated a holy man, 
was swallowed up in the Sunakha-niraya, while his country was laid 
waste by the gods and turned into a wilderness (Kalitgarafifia).° In 
the Kumbhakara Jataka”™ the Kalinga king’s name is Karandu. 

From early times there seems to have been political intercourse 
between the peoples of Kalinga and Vahga; Susima, grandmother of 
Vijaya, founder of the Sinhalese race, was a Kalinga princess, married 
to the king of Vanga.** Friendly relations between Ceylon and K&linga 
were evidently of long standing, for we find in the reign of Aggabodhi II, 
(601-11 a.c.) the king of Kalinga, together with his queen and his minister, 
coming over to Ceylon intent on leading the life of a recluse and joining 
the Order under Jotipala, Aggabodhi and his queen treated them with 
great honour.” Later, the queen consort of Mahinda IV. came from 
Kalinga, and Vijayabahu I. married a Kalinga princess, Tilokasundari.*® 
We are told that scions of the Kalinga dynasty had many times attained 
to the sovereignty of Ceylon and that there were many ties of relation- 
ship between the royal families of the two countries.“ But it was 
Magha, an offspring of the Kalinga kings, who did incomparable damage 
to Ceylon and to its religion and literature.” 

According to the inscriptions, Asoka, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign, conquered Kalinga, and this was the turning-point in his career, 
causing him to abhor war. Among the retinue sent by him to accom- 


5 See the Kurudhamma Jataka (J. ii. | in the Upāli Sutta (M. i. 378); the story 
367 ff.), also DhA. iv. 88 f. A similar | is related in J. v. 144 and, in greater 
story is related in the Vessantara Jataka | detail, in MA. ii. 602 ff. 

(vi. 487), where the Kalinga brahmins 10 J. iii. 376. 


ask for and obtain Vessantara’s white 11 Mhv. vi. 1; Dpv. ix. 2 ff. 
elephant that he may stay the drought 12 Cy, xlii. 44 ff. 
in Kalinga. 13 Thid., lix. 30. 

7 J. iii. 3 f. 14 Ibid., Ixiii. 7. 12 f. 

8 J. v. 135 f. 15 Ibid., lxxx. 58 ff. 


? The Ka4linga-arafifia is referred to 16 Mookerji: Asoka, pp. 16, 37, 214. 
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pany the branch of the Sacred Bodhi Tree on its journey to Ceylon, 
were eight families of Kalinga.” 

Asoka’s brother Tissa, later known as Ekavihariya, spent his retire- 
ment in the Kalinga country with his instructor Dhammarakkhita, 
and there Asoka built for him the Bhojakagiri-vihara."* 

According to the Vessantara Jataka,”” the brahmin village Dunni- 
vittha, residence of Jiijaka, was in Kalinga. 

Kalinga is generally identified with the modern Orissa.” 


17 Sp. i. 96. l 20 CAGI. 590 ff.; Law: Karly Geo- 
18 ThagA. i. 506. graphy, 64; see also Bhandarkar: Anct. 
19 J. vi. 521. Hist. of Deccan, p. 12. 


3. Kalinga.—Various kings of Kalinga are mentioned either as Kalinga- 
raja or simply as Kalinga. For these see Kalinga (2). We also hear 
of Culla Kalinga and Maha Kalinga, Culla Kalinga is sometimes called 
Kalinga-kumara.? 

1 J. iv. 230. 


4. Kalinga.—Son of Culla-Kalinga. See the Kalingabodhi Jataka. 


5. Kalinga.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.’ He was a brother 
of the wife of Tondamana.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 174, 214, 217, 222. 2 Ibid., lxxvii. 40. 


6. Kāliħga.—Another Damila chief, conquered by Bhuvenakabahu I,* 
1 Cv. xe. 32. 


7. Kalinga.—See Kalinga-bharadvaja. 


Kalingabodhi Jataka (No. 479).—The Kalinga king of Dantapura had 
two sons, Maha Kalinga and Culla Kalinga. Soothsayers foretold that 
the younger would be an ascetic, but that his son would be a cakkavatti. 
Knowing of this prophecy, Culla Kalinga became so arrogant that Maha 
Kalinga, on coming to the throne, ordered his arrest. But Culla Kalinga 
fled to Himava and lived there as an ascetic. Near his hermitage lived 
the king and queen of Madda who had fled with their daughter from their 
city of Sagala. Soothsayers had predicted that the princess’s son 
would be a cakkavatti, and all the kings of Jambudipa sought her hand. 
Her parents, not wishing to incur the enmity of any of the kings, fled 
with her from the city. One day a wreath of mango-flowers which the 
princess dropped into the river was picked up by Culla Kalinga, who 
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thereupon went in search of her. With her parents’ consent he married 
her, and to these two was born a son whom they called Kalinga, When 
the stars revealed that Maha Kalinga had died, Kalinga was sent to 
Dantapura, to a courtier who had been an ally of Culla Kaliiga. The 
prince’s identity having been duly established, he was crowned king, 
and his chaplain, Kalihga-bharadvaja, taught him the duties of a cak- 
kavatti. On the fifteenth day after his coronation, the tokens of a 
cakkavatti king appeared before him.* One day while riding through 
the air with his retinue, he came to the Bodhi-tree under which Buddhas 
attain Enlightenment, and though he prodded his elephant until it died 
the animal found it impossible to fly over the spot. The royal chaplain 
investigated matters and reported his finding to the king who, having 
learnt from the chaplain of a Buddha’s virtues, paid great honour to 
the tree for seven days. See also Samanakolafifia. 

Kalinga is identified with Ananda and Kalinga-bhiradvaja with the 
Bodhisatta. 

The story was related in reference to the Bodhi-tree planted, at 
Ananda’s suggestion, by Anathapindika, at the entrance to Jetavana, 
in order that people might worship it while the Buddha was away on 
tour. As soon as a seedling was planted from the great Bodhi-tree at 
Gaya, it grew into a tree fifty cubits high, and the Buddha consecrated 
it by spending one night under it, wrapt in meditation.” 

The Kalingabodhi Jataka is found also in the Mahabodhi-vamsa’; 
there it is given in much greater detail and differs in minor details from 
the Jitaka version, containing, among other things, a long description 
of dibba-cakkhu and the seven gems of a cakkavatti. 


1 For details see J. iv. 232. 2 J. iv. 228-36. 3 Mbv. 62 ff. 


Kalinga-bharadvaja.—The chaplain of King Kalinga. See the Ka- 
lingabodhi Jataka. He was the Bodhisatta, and is sometimes called 


Kalingabrahmana.’ 
1 E.g., J. iv. 235. 


Kalingarafifia.—See Kalinga (2). 


Kalindi.—A channel in the irrigation system of Parakkamabahu L, 
flowing southward from the Manihira tank, 


1 Ov. Ixxix. 54. 


1. Kalii—See Kalakanni (3). 
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2. Kāļi.—Called Kururagharikā, described among laywomen as the 
best of those who believe even from hearsay (anussavappasannānam).* 
She was the mother of Sona Kutikanna, and her husband belonged to 
Kururaghara in Avanti, When with child, she came to her parents in 
Rajagaha, and there, while enjoying the cool breeze on the balcony 
above her roof (sthapafiyjare), she overheard the conversation which took 
place between Satagira and Hemavata on the excellences of the Buddha 
and of his teaching; as she listened, faith in the Buddha grew in her 
and she became a sotapanna. That same night Sona was born. Later, 
Kali returned to Kururughara and there waited on Maha Kaeeana. 
When Sona entered the Order under Kaccana and visited the Buddha, 
she gave him a costly rug to be spread in the Buddha’s chamber. When 
Sona returned home after this visit, Kali asked him to preach to her 
in the same way as he had earlier preached to the Buddha, earning the 
applause of the Buddha himself and of the devas of the ten thousand 
worlds. 

Kali was considered most senior among the women who became 
sotdpannas (sabbamdtugamainam antare pathamakasotapanna sabbajetthi- 
ka)? She was the constant companion and staunch friend of Katiyani.® 
Kali’s wish to attain to the eminence which she reached in this life was 
made in the time of Padumuttara Buddha when she heard a laywoman 
declared pre-eminent among those who had begotten faith by hearsay.‘ 

A conversation between her and Maha Kaccana is related in the 
Kali Sutta (q.v.). 

1 A. i. 26. | 3 AA. i. 245. 
2 AA. i. 133 ff.; SnA. i. 208 f. | 4 Ibid., 247. 


3. Kalii—Majidservant of Videhikā of Sāvatthi. Videhikā was re- 
puted to be gentle and meek, but Kali, who was a bright girl and a good 
worker, thought she would test her mistress. One day she rose late and, 
on being reproved, spoke very lightly of her fault. Finding that Vide- 
hika lost her temper, Kali repeated her offence several times, until one 
day her mistress struck her with a lynch-pin, drawing blood from her 
head. Kali ran out and roused the neighbourhood with her shrieks. 
Videhika’s reputation for meekness was no more. The story is related 


in the Kakaciipama Sutta.? 
1 M. i. 125 f. 


4. Kāàli.——A Mara-woman, sister of Disi (g.v.) and mother of the 
Mara of the present age (Vasavatti ?).* 


1 M. i. 333. 
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5, KaliiA crematrix (chavadahikad) of Savatthi. Seeing Mahakala 
meditating in the cemetery, she cut off from a recently cremated body 
its thighs and arms, and making of them a sort of milk bow], placed it 
near where the Thera sat.’ 


1 Thag. 151; ThagA. i. 271; more details are given in DhA. (i. 57 ff.). 


6. Kalii—A Yakkhini. A householder, having a barren wife, married 
another woman, a friend of the former. Every timea child was conceived, 
the first wife brought about a miscarriage; at last the second wife died 
through a miscarriage and, on her deathbed, vowed to take her re- 
venge. After several births, in which each, alternately, devoured the 
children of the other, the second wife became an ogress named Kali and 
the first wife was born in a good family. Twice the ogress ate the 
latter's children; on the third occasion Kali was occupied in Vessavana’s 
service and the child was left unhurt. On his naming day the parents 
took him to Jetavana, and there, as the mother was giving suck to her 
child, while her husband bathed in the monastery pool, she saw the 
ogress and, being terrified, dashed into the monastery where the Buddha 
was preaching. The guardian deity, Sumana, prevented Kali’s en- 
entrance, but the Buddha, having heard the story, sent for Kali and 
preached to her, whereupon she became a sotdpanna. The Buddha 
persuaded the two women to become friends, and Kali lived in the house 
of the other; but being uncomfortable there and at various other lodgings 
provided for her, she ultimately lived outside the village. There her 
aid was invoked for the protection of the crops, and eight ticket-foods 
(salakabhatta) were established in her honour.’ 


i DhA. i. 37 ff. 


7. Kāli.—Wife of Kotūhalaka (q.v.) and mother of Kāpi.! When 
Kotūhalaka was born as Ghosaka, she became his wife after having saved 
his life.” See Ghosaka. 


1 DhA. i. 169. 2 Ibid., 181. 


8. Kāli.—A maidservant of the setthi of Kosambī., She it was who 
secured Ghosaka (q.v.) for the setthi, and when the setthi wished to get 
rid of him, the task was entrusted to her. Seven times she tried to have 
him killed, but all her attempts failed.t_ Later Kali confessed her share 
in the setthi’s crime, and seems to have been forgiven by both Ghosaka 
and his wife.® 


1 DhA. i. 174 ff. 2 Ibid., 186 f. 
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9. Kalii—A courtesan of Benares, sister of Tundila. She earned one 
thousand a day. Tundila was a debauchee, and so wasted her money 
that she refused to give him any more and had him cast out. A mer- 
chant’s son, visiting Kali, found Tundila in despair and gave him his own 
clothes. When the latter left the courtesan’s house the next day, the 
clothes with which he had been provided according to custom were taken 
away, and he had to walk the streets naked. 

The story is included in the Takkariya Jataka.’ In the stanzas of 
the Jataka Kali is also called Kalika, 


1 J. iv. 248 ff. 


Kali Sutta.—Kali Kururaghara visits Maha-Kaccana and asks him 
for a detailed exposition of one of the stanzas in the Kumaripafihas.’ 
Maha-Kaccana explains, and his explanation deals with the ten kasinas.’ 


1 The stanza occurs at S. i. 126. 2 A.v. 46 f. 


Kaludayi Thera.—Son of one of Suddhodana’s ministers at Kapila- 
vatthu ; he was born on the same day as the Buddha and grew up as 
his playfellow. After Gotama left the world, Suddhodana made 
Kaludayi one of his most trusted counsellors. When the king heard of 
his son’s Enlightenment he sent several of his ministers with large retinues 
to bring the Buddha to Kapilavatthu, but they all became arahants as 
soon as they heard the Buddha’s preaching and then forgot their mission. 
In the end the king sent Kaludayi, on the understanding that he should 
first be allowed to join the Order.* He went to the Buddha and, having 
listened to him, himself became an arahant. When the rains fell, 
covering the earth with the glory of leaves and flowers, Kaludayi felt 
that it was time for the Buddha to visit his kinsmen, and gave him their 
invitation, singing the season’s beauties in a series of verses. The 
Buddha took sixty days in covering the sixty leagues from Rajagaha 
to Kapilavatthu, and each day Kaludayi went by air to the king’s palace 
to tell him of the progress made in the journey and to bring back to the 
Buddha from the palace a bowl full of excellent food. By the time the 
Buddha reached his home his kinsmen were already full of faith in him. 
Because Kaludayi accomplished this feat, he was declared pre-eminent 
among those who gladdened the clans (kulappasadakanam aggo’). 

It is said that he was called Udayi because he was born on a day on 
which the citizens were full of joy (udaggacittadivase jatatta), and called 
Kala because of his slightly dark colour.® 

1 According to Mtu. iii. 233, he was | AA. i. 107, 117; ThagA. i. 497 ff.; UdA. 


accompanied by Channa in this mission. 168; DA. ii. 425. 
2? A. i. 25; Thag. 527-36; J. i. 54, 86 f.; | * AA. i. 167; ThagA., i. 498. 
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According to the A padana,* Kaludayi had been the son of a minister 
of Hamsavati during the time of Padumuttara Buddha, and having 
heard the Buddha utter the praises of a monk skilled in converting 
families, had wished for the same eminence. 

The Anguttara Nikdya® records a conversation between Udayi (who, 
according to Buddhaghosa,°® is to be identified with Kaludayi) and 
Ananda. Udayi asks Ananda to explain in detail a question which is 
recorded in the Samyutta Nikdya’ as having been asked of the Buddha by 
Paficalacanda-devaputta (see Paficala Sutta). 

The Dhammapada Commentary? refers to an assembly at which K4lu- 
dayi was present, his body of golden hue, sitting near Pasenadi, at sunset, 
with the moon rising in the eastern sky. Ananda looks at them and de- 
clares how the Buddha suffuses them all with his glory. 

Kaludayi is identified with Sakka in the Bhisa Jataka.° 


4 ji. 500 f.; see also Ap. i. 86 f., where | 6 AA. ii. 815. 
another set of verses is attributed to | 7 8. i. 48. 
Ka ludayi. | 8 iv. 143. 

5 A. iv. 449 f. 9 J. iv. 314. 


Kalussa.—A village given by Udaya I. to the Nilarama.’ 
1 Cv, xlix. 16. 


Kalipakala.—The name of the warders in charge of a hell bearing 
the same name. They smite their victims with arrows and spears.’ 


1 J. vi. 248. 


Kālūla.—A monastery in Ceylon. Aggabodhi VIII. gave a village for 


its maintenance.’ 
1 Cv, xlix. 47. 


Kavinda.—One of the legal ministers (dhammédnusdsaka) of King 
Vedeha of Mithila." On the fast-day of the dark fortnight a Yakkha 
named Naradeva took possession of him and he barked like a mad dog. 
His son, knowing this, shut him up indoors on these occasions.2, When 
the king discovered this, Kavinda was cast into prison and ordered to 
be flogged for plotting against Mahosadha, but at the latter’s request 
he was pardoned.” 

In the present age he was Ambattha.* 


1 J. vi. 330 ff. i 3 Jbid., 389. 
2 Ibid., 383. | 4 Ibid., 478. 
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Kavira.—A seaport in the Damila country. Akitti lived in a park 
near by." Sumana, wife of Lakuntaka Atimbara, was once born in 
Kavira in a mariner’s family.” 


1 J. iv. 238. 2 DhA. iv. 50. 


Kaveri.—A channel flowing from the Giritalaka tank to Kaddtiravad- 
dhamana. This channel formed part of the irrigation system of Parak- 


kamabahu I.? 
1 Cy. lxxix. 55. 


Kasagalla,—A monastery which was repaired by Vijayabahu I. 


v.l. Kayagalla. 
1 Cv. lx. 61. 


Kasapabbata.—A mountain in Ceylon, once the headquarters of 
Pandukabhaya.’ It lay on the way from Vijitapura to Anuradhapura. 
Dutthagamani encamped there and constructed a tank near by.” 

1 Mhv. x. 27. 2 Ibid., XXV. 50; see also Mhv. Trs. 70 n. 


Kasaya.—Inhabitant of Kasi.’ Cf. Kasiyo. 
1 J. ii. 402. 


Kasava Jataka (No. 221).—A poor man of Benares, having entered 
into a contract with ivory workers to supply elephants’ tusks, went 
into the forest clad in a Pacceka Buddha’s yellow robe, and standing 
in the path of the elephants, slew the last one of the herd each day. 
The Bodhisatta, being the leader of the elephants, on discovering what 
was happening, threatened to kill the man; but receiving his promise 
never to visit the forest again, he let him go free on account of his robe. 

A trader, coming to Rājagaha on business, contributed a magnificent 
yellow robe to an almsgiving organised by the townspeople. There was 
some dispute as to whether Sāriputta or Devadatta should receive the 
robe; but the majority favouring Devadatta, he cut the robe into strips 
and wore it in great style. When the matter was reported to the Buddha, 
he related the above Jātaka story, in which Devadatta is identified with 


the huntsman.? 
1 J. ii. 196 ff. 


Kāsāva Vagga.—The eighth section of the Duka Nipāta of the Jātaka 


Commentary. 
1 J. ii. 196-221. 
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1. Kasi (Kasika)—One of the sixteen Mahajanapadas,' its capital 
being Baranasi (q.v.). At the time of the Buddha, it had been absorbed 
into the kingdom of Kosala, and Pasenadi was king of both countries.” 
The Mahavagga,’ however, mentions a Kasika-raja (king of Kasi ?) who 
sent a robe to Jivaka. Buddhaghosa* says that this was a brother of 
Pasenadi and son of the same father. He was probably a sub-king 
of Pasenadi. Pasenadi’s father, Mahakosala, on giving his daughter in 
marriage to Bimbisara, allotted her a village of Kasi (Kasigama, q.v.) 
as bath money.” Even at this time, however, the memory of Kasi as 
an independent kingdom seems to have been still fresh in men’s minds. 
It is very frequently mentioned as such in the Jatakas and elsewhere. 
Kasi was once ruled by the Bharatas, one of whom, Dhatarattha, was 
its king in the time of Renu.° There seem to have been frequent wars 
between the countries of Kasi and Kosala, victory belonging now to 
one, now to the other. In one such war, Dighiti (q.v.), the Kosala king, 
was defeated by the king of Kasi, but Dighiti’s son Dighavu won back 
the kingdom.” In another war the Kasi king, Mahasilava, was taken 
captive by the ruler of Kosala, but his kingdom was later restored to him.® 

The traditional name of the king of Kasi from time immemorial was 
evidently Brahmadatta (q.v.), and references to kings of that name 
abound in the Jatakas. Sometimes the king is referred to merely as 
Kasi-raji. Among other kings of Kasi mentioned are Kiki’ and Kalabu.*° 

The extent of the Kasi kingdom is given as three hundred leagues.” 

The capital of Kasi is generally given as Baranasi, but it is said that 
when Asoka was king of Kasi his capital was in Potali,” and another 
king, Udaya-bhadda, had his seat of government in Surundha,.” It is 
possible that these cities did not form part of the regular kingdom of 
Kasi, but became annexed to it during the reigns of some of the more 
powerful kings, 

Kasi was evidently a great centre of trade and a most populous and 
prosperous country. Frequent mention is made of caravans leaving 
Kasi to travel for trade. One highway went through Kasi to Rajagaha" 
and another to Savatthi. Kasi was famed for her silks, and Kasi- 
robes were most highly esteemed as gifts, each robe being valued at 


1 A. i. 213, etc. 8 J. i. 262, etc.; see also i. 409; UdA. 





| 
2 D. i. 288; M. ii. 111. | 123. 
3 Vin. i. 281. | 2? M. ii. 49. 10 J, iii. 39. 
1 See Vinaya Texts ii. 195, n. 2. | H J. v. 4l; also iii. 304, 391. 
5 J. iv. 342; J. ii. 403; SA.i. 110, 120 f£., | 12 J. iii. 155. 
etc. 13 J. iv. 104 ff. 
e D. ii. 235 f. _ M Vin. i. 212. 


ē Vin. i. 334; J. iii. 487; DhA. i. 46. | 15 Ibid., ii. 10; Mhv. v. 114. 
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one hundred thousand. Mention is also made of the perfumes of Kasi 
(Kasi-vilepana™ and Kéasi-candana**), 

Besides those already referred to, other names of places mentioned 
in literature as belonging to Kasi, are Vasabhagama, Macchikasanda 
(the kammantagama of Anathapindika), Kitagiri and Dhammapalagima 
(q.v.). Kasi and Kosala are frequently mentioned together.” 


16 See, e.g., J. vi. 151, 450; (see also 18 A. iii. 391; UdA. 332. 
Addhakasi). 17 J.i 355. | 19 E.g., A. v. 59. 


2. Kasi, or Kāsika.—A city, the birthplace of Phussa Buddha.* There 
he preached the Buddhavamsa.’ The city is probably to be identified 
with Benares, which is sometimes referred to as Kasipura.’ It is also 
called Kasipuri.* 


1 Bu. xix. 14; J.i. 41. | 3 H.g., DhA. i. 71; J. v. 54; vi. 165; 
2 BuA. 193. | M.i. 171; DhsA. 35; Cv. xli. 37. 
4 PvA. 19. 


Kasika.—A city. Sixty-five kappas ago the Thera Bodhighariya 
lived there as cakkavatti. The city was built by Vissakamma and was 
ten leagues in length and eight in width. It was built entirely of precious 
metals. The king’s palace was called Mangala.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 401. 


Kasika.—The name of a tribe; probably the inhabitants of Kasi. 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Kasikhanda.—A district in Ceylon; in it was the Mahadevarattakurara- 
vihara,* 
1 Cv. xli. 101. 


Kasigama, Kasinigama.—Probably the actual name of the village in 
Kasi which was given by Mahakosala to his daughter when she married 
Bimbiséra, The village produced a revenue of one hundred thousand, 
and was given to the queen for her bath and perfume money. After 
Bimbisara’s death, Pasenadi withdrew the gift from Ajatasattu, which 
act was the cause of a war between the two. Later, when Pasenadi’s 
daughter Vajira was married to Ajatasattu, the village was given back 
as part of her dowry. 

1 J. ii, 403; iv. 342; S. i. 82 ff.; SA. i. 110, 120 f.; AA. ii. 833; DhA. iii. 259. 


Kasipura.—See Kasi (2). 
38 
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Kāsiyo.—The inhabitants of Kāsi.! 
1 J. v. 377, etc. 


Kasumariphalakadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
he gave a kdsumari-fruit to the Buddha.’ He is probably to be identified 
with Sivaka SAmanera.? 


1 Ap. i. 294. 2 ThagA. i. 61. 


Kasumariphaliya Thera.—An arahant. The verses attributed to him 
are the same as those of Kasumariphaladayaka. He is probably to be 
identified with Jotidasa Thera.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 445. 
Kasmira.—See Kasmira. 


Kahallivapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 37. 


Kimsila Sutta.—Preached by the Buddha in reply to a question put 
by Sariputta beginning with the word kimsila. Sariputta visited the 
Buddha, taking with him a young man, son of a friend of his father. 
The youth had joined the Order under Sariputta renouncing his 
immense wealth, but he could gain no attainment. Sdariputta desired 
him to hear an exposition by the Buddha, hence his question.’ 

One who aspires to the highest good should not be envious, obstinate, 
or careless, but diligent in his training, cultivating self-restraint and 
chastity, intent in the dhamma, making the dhamma his first and last 
concern.” 

This sutta is the ninth of the Culla Vagga of the Sutta Nipata, and 
derives its name from the first word (Avmsilo) in Sariputta’s question. 


1 SnA. i. 331. 2 Sn. pp. 56 f. 


Kimsukapupphiya Thera,—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
had offered a kimsuka-flower to the Buddha.* In the Theragatha Com- 
mentary his verses are attributed to two different theras: Jambugamiya’ 
and Somamitta,’ 


1 Ap. ii. 435. 2 ThagA. i. 86 f. 3 Ibid., 268. 


Kimsukapūjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
had offered a kimsuka-flower to the Buddha Siddhattha.! 


1 Ap. i. 283. 
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Kimsukavatthu.—A village in Rohana. Here the forces of Rakkha 
and Bhita fought a fierce battle against their enemies.’ 


1 Ov. Ixxiv. 75 f. 


Kimsuka Sutta.—A monk asks a fellow-monk as to when a monk’s 
insight is said to be fully purified. When he really understands the arising 
and the passing away of the six-fold sense sphere answers the other. 
Not being satisfied, the first monk asks others who, in turn, declare in 
similar terms of the five updddnakkhandhas, the four mahdabhitas, etc. 
Finally he asks the Buddha, who says that the answers of the monks 
were like those of men who, on being asked what the kimsuka (Judas) 
tree was like, describe it, not asit really is, but as each one of them happens 
to have seen it. The Buddha explains the monk’s question by means 
of the parable of a city, strongly guarded, having six gates and a watch- 
ful warden of the gates, receiving messengers from various quarters.* 
Cf. Kimsukopama Jataka. 

1 S. iv. 191 ff. 


Kimsukopama Jataka (No. 248).—Four monks came to thè Buddha 
and asked him for a topic of meditation. He gave them various topics 
and they, having retired to various places, all became arahants: one by 
understanding the six-fold sphere, the second the five khandhas, the third 
the four mahabhitas, and the fourth the eighteen dhatu. They re- 
turned and related to the Buddha each the particular excellence at- 
tained by him, and one of them asked the Buddha how all these methods 
could lead to Nibbana. The Buddha related a story of the past where 
four sons of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, having asked their charioteer 
to show them a kimsuka-tree, are shown the tree at four different times: 
when the buds were just sprouting, when the leaves were green, at the 
time of blossoming, and at the time of fruit-bearing. 

When asked to describe the tree, the first likened it to a burnt stump, 
the second to a banyan tree, the third to a piece of meat, and the fourth 
to an acacia. The matter was referred to the king, who solved the 
difficulty. 

The king was the Bodhisatta.* 


1 J. ii, 265 f. 


Kimsukopama Sutta.—Mentioned in the Kimsukopama Jataka' ; 
evidently the same as the Kimsuka Sutta. 


1 J. ii. 265. 
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Kiki.— King of Benares at the time of the Buddha Kassapa. When 
the Buddha arrived in Benares, the king, having listened to his sermon, 
entertained the Buddha and his monks at the palace. When the Bhudda 
was asked to spend the rainy season there he refused, as he had already 
accepted the invitation of Ghatikara of Vehalinga. Kiki was at first 
hurt by the refusal, but when the Buddha described Ghatikara’s virtues, 
the king was pleased and sent five hundred cartloads of provisions to 
Ghatikara who, however, curtly refused the gift.? 

One of Kiki's daughters was Uraeehada, who attained arahantship at 
the age of sixteen. He had seven other daughters—Samani, Samana, 
Gutta, Bhikkhudasika, Dhamma, Sudhamma and Sanghadasi—who, in 
this Buddha-age became respectively Khema, Uppalavanna, Patacara, 
Gotama, Dhammadinna, Mahāmāyā and Visākhā.? He had also a son, 
Pathavindhara (Puthuvindhara), who succeeded him to the throne.’ 
During the life of the Buddha Kassapa Kiki waited on him with many 
kinds of gifts,* and at his death built one of the four gates outside the 
Buddha’s cetiya. The gate was a league in width.” According to the 
Aùguttara Commentary,* Kikī was the aggupatthāka of Kassapa. 

In the Sanskrit books he is called Krki, and is mentioned as owning a 
palace called Kokanada.’ 


1 D.ii. 7; M. ii. 49 ff. her with Bhikkhadāyikā. The Mtu. 
2 J. iv. 48l; in the Ap. (ii. 561 f.) (i. 303 f.) mentions another daughter 


the names are Samaņi, Samaņaguttā, _ Malini Kisagotami. 
Bhikkhuņīi, Bhikkhadāyikā, Dhamma, 3 ThagA. i. 151. 
etc., and they are mentioned as having , ‘* SnA.i. 281, 283. 
lived celibate lives; see alsos.v.Sattamba; | 5 Ibid., 194. 
both the Apadéna and the ThigA. | © AA. i, 420. 
7 
| 


(17, 103 f.) omit the name of Mahamaya E.g., Mtu. i. 325; Divy. 22 f.; Ava- 
from this list and have, instead, the name dānasś i. 338, etc. 
of Bhaddā Kuņdalakesā, identifying 


Kiki-Brahmadatta.—Son of Suyāma and great grandson of King 
Kiki ; see Ekadhamma-Savaniya Thera (1). 


Kikumara,—The name of a tribe mentioned in the A padana.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Kinkinikapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
in the time of Buddha Vipassi, he saw the Buddha bathing and offered 
him kinkinika-flowers. Seventy-seven kappas ago he was a king 
named Bhimaratha,* He is probably identical with Sirivaddha Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 204. 2 ThagA. i. 107. 
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Kiecarattarayara.—A Damila chief of Cola, an ally of Nigaladha.* 


1 Cv, lxxvii. 17. 


Kificikkha Sutta,.—See Amisakificikkha Sutta. 


Kifichanda Jataka (No. 511).—A chaplain of the king of Benares, 
who took bribes and gave false judgments, is reborn to a state of suffering 
all day, but as a result of having given a mango fruit to a woman who was 
keeping the fast, he enjoys great glory throughout the night in a charm- 
ing mango-grove. His king, who had become an ascetic, eats a mango 
which had been carried by the river from this grove, and wishes for some 
more. He is transported by a river nymph (Uppalavanna of this age) 
to the mango-grove, where he hears from his erstwhile chaplain the story 
of his alternate bliss and misery. The Buddha related the story to 
some of his lay disciples who were keeping the fast." The king is 
identified with the Bodhisatta. 


1 J. v. 1 ff. 


Kifijaka.—See Gifijaka. 


Kifijakesara (v.l. Kificakesara).—Sixty-eight kappas ago there were 
four kings of this name, all previous births of Bimbijaliya Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i, 225. 


Kitagiri (v.J. Kitagiri)—A village of the Kasis, on the road from 
Kasi to Savatthi. It was the headquarters of the followers of Assaji and 
Punabbasu, who lived there, behaving in a shameless and wicked manner. 
A certain monk, on his way to Jetavana, passed through the place and 
was asked by a pious layman to complain to the Buddha of their ill- 
behaviour. On hearing of it, the Buddha sent Sariputta and Moggal- 
lana to proclaim on them an act of banishment.’ Some time after, 
when the Buddha visited the place with a large company of monks, 
including Sariputta and Moggallana, the Assajipunabbasuka, were asked 
to provide lodgings for the visitors. They agreed to do so for the Buddha, 
but would have nothing to do with Sariputta and Moggallana.? 

According to Buddhaghosa,’ Kitadgiri was the name of a nigama 
(township). In the Samantapasadika* it is called a janapada, favoured 


by adequate rain and fruitful crops, and therefore chosen by the Assaji- 
Punabbasukas. 


1 J. ii. 387; Vin. ii. 9 f.; iii. 179 f.; 2 Vin. ii. 171. 3 MA. ii. 668. 
DhA. ii. 108 f. 4 iii, 613 f. 
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Kitagiri Sutta.—Preached at Kitagiri to the Assajipunabbasuka, who 
were reported to the Buddha as having ridiculed the idea that they 
should themselves have only one meal a day because the Buddha and 
his devoted disciples did so. The Buddha sent for them and impressed 
on them that all his teachings were based on experience and knowledge 
and should therefore be followed by them. Chaffering such as their's 
was not seemly in the seeker after truth.’ 


1M. i. 473 ff. 


Kittakandaka,—A tank restored by Gajabahu.' 


1 Oy. Ixviii. 45. 


Kinnara (v.!. Kinnara)—Wife of Kandari, king of Benares. See 
Kandari Jataka. 


Kitava.—King of Benares. His son became known in this Buddha- 
age as Kundinagariya Thera.” From the Petavatthu? Kitava would 
appear to be the king, not of Benares but of Rajagaha (Giribbaja). 


1 PvA. 177 f., 263 f. INE Te 2. 


Kitavāsa.— King of Benares. A son was born to him who was named 
Dutthakumara, and who, according to the fortune-tellers, would die for 
lack of water. In order to falsify the prophecy, the king guarded his 
son closely, made numerous tanks near the city, and saw that vessels of 
water were placed wherever possible. One day, while returning from 
the park, the prince saw a Pacceka Buddha, and being angry that obei- 
sance should be paid to the Buddha instead of to himself, he took the 
Buddha’s bowl and dashed it on the ground. The prince's body burst 
into flames, but all the water around having dried up, they could not 
be quenched and he was swallowed up in hell. When Kitavasa heard 
of this he was greatly grieved, but on reflection he realised that his grief 
sprang from affection, and thenceforth resolved to fix his love on nothing. 

Kitavasa is identified with Chattapani of the Dhammaddhaja Jataka, 
Chattapani himself being a former birth of Sariputta,’ 

The story of Kitavisa’s son bears close resemblance to that of Kitava’s 
son (see Kundinagariya Thera), Perhaps Kitava and Kitavasa are 
identical. 

1 J. ii. 194 ff. 


1. Kittaggabodhi.—Nephew of Dappula II, He married Deva, King 
Dappula’s daughter, and leaving his brother, who was also called Dappula, 
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with the king, went to Rohana, and having subdued that country, be- 
came king there." He had four sons—Mahinda, Kassapa, Sena and 
Udaya—and three daughters—Sangha, Tissa and Kitti.’ 


1 Cy. xlix. 71. 2 Ibid., 1. 50 ff. 


2. Kittaggabodhi.—Adipada and son of Mahinda, uparaja to Sena 
II. and Kitti. He rebelled against Udaya II. and fled to Rohana, whose 
ruler he killed. He was taken captive by Prince Mahinda, son of Kas- 
sapa, the yuvarāja of Udaya II., with the help of the general Vajiragga, 
in Malaya, and was probably killed by the latter at Guttasāla.* 


1 Cv. li. 94 ff. 


Kittaggabodhipabbata.—A tank restored by Vijayabahu I.* 
1 Cv. lx. 49. 


Kittā.—See Kitti (12). 


1. Kitti.—A court official of Kassapa Vikkamabahu, son of Mahinda V. 
He lived in Makkhakudrisa, and when the Colas pillaged Rohana, he, 
with the help of the minister Buddha of Maragallaka, defeated them and 
drove them to Pulatthipura. When the king offered him a boon, he de- 
sired that the portion of his revenues appropriated by the monks 
should be remitted.* 

1 Cy. lv. 26 ff. 


2. Kittii—Commander-in-chief of Kassapa Vikkamabahu. When the 
king died he seized the throne and reigned for eight days, till he was 
killed by Mahalana-Kitti.* 

1 Cy. lvi. 7 f. 


3. Kitti.—The name of Vijayabāhu I. before he became king.* 
1 Cy. lvii. 3, 46, 49. 


4. Kitti—Commander-in-chief of Vikkamabahu. He was slain by 
Viradeva.* 
1 Cy. Ixi. 41. 


5. Kitti Lankadhinatha.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. His son 
was Lankapura, They both took part in the great fight against Gajabahu. 
In recognition of his services he was given the office of Lankadhikari ; he 
was earlier known as the Sanhkhandyaka. He helped in liberating 
Gajabahu from the power of Manabharana, and later defeated the forces 
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of Gajabahu when they attacked Parakkamabahu.’ Kitti took part 
in the campaigns of Parakkamabahu against his foes, these latter being 
defeated at the Yakkhasikara ford and at Billagama. Later, as a result 
of disregarding the king’s instructions, Kitti fell into the enemy’s hands 
at Surulla.” He was, however, pardoned and sent to Dighavapi, where 
he helped in winning for Parakkamabahu the Sacred Bowl and the Tooth 
Relic.’ 


1 Cy. lxx. 205, 215-20, 278, 300, 316. 2 Ibid., lxxii. 21, 122, 138. 
3 Ibid., Ixxiv. 90, 110, 119, 136 ff. 


6. KittiicAnother general of Parakkamabahu I.; one of the two 
Dandanayakabhataro (q.v.), the other being Sahkhadhatu. Kitti was 
granted the rank of Nagaragalla.' 

1 Ov. lxx. 280; lxxii. 162. 


7. Kitti Adipotthaki—A minister of Parakkamabāhu I. He was 
first stationed at the Assamandala ford and later at Mańgalabegāma. 
Afterwards he was sent to Anuradhapura against Mahinda and to 
Kyanagama against Manabharana.’ He seems to have been known also 
as Bhandarapotthak? and Jivitapotthaki.° 

1 Cy. lxxii. 27, 160, 207. 2 Ibid., lxxii. 82. 3 Ibid., Ixxiv. 90. 


8. Kitti Lankapura.—A general of Parakkamabāhu I. and son of 
Kitti Lankadhinatha.* During the king’s campaign against his enemies, 
Kitti was posted at Balapasana.” 

1 Cv. lxx. 218. 2 Ibid., xxiv. 178. 


9. Kitti Nagaragiri.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. He was one of 
the generals in charge of the Sinhalese expedition to Raémafifia and led 
the attack against the port of Kusumi.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 60. 


10. Kitti Kesadhatu.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. He was one 
of the leaders of the Sinhalese army which fought against the Damilas.’ 
He may be identical with Kitti (9). 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 255, 269. 


11. Kitti SenapatiiGeneral of Lilavati. He deposed Codaganga, 
placed Lilavati on the throne, and carried on the government for three 
years (1197-1200).* He was a patron of learning.” 


1 Cv. lxxx. 30. 2 P.L.C. 207. 
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12. Kitti (v.l. Kitté).—Daughter of Kittaggabodhi, ruler of Rohana, 
and wife of Mahinda, uparaja of Sena I. Her brothers were Kassapa, 
Sena and Udaya. She had one daughter and four sons, one of whom 
was the Adipada of Kittaggabodhi.? 


1 Ce. 1. 50, 60. 2 Ibid., li. 16, 94. 


13. Kitti—Queen of Mahinda IV. She built a parivena to the west 
of the Thuparama, and had baths built there and in Kappasagama and 
Civaracetiya. She dedicated a golden banner twelve cubits long to the 
Maha Thiipa.' 

1 Cv. liv. 50 ff. 


Kittigama,—A village in Ceylon, near Kotapabbata. It was the birth- 
place of Theraputtabhaya, one of Dutthagamani’s chief warriors.? 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 55. 


Kittinissahka, also known as Nissanka Malla, king of Ceylon (1187- 
1196 a.c.). He was uparaja of Vijayabahu II., and became king after the 
murder of Mahinda VI. Among his acts of piety were the building of a 
stone temple for the Tooth Relic at Pulatthipura and the embellishment 
of the famous rock-temple at Jambukola-vihara. His son was Virabahu.* 


1 For other details see Cv. Ixxx. 30 ff.; also Cv. Trs. ii. 127, n. l and 2. 


Kittinissahka-vihara.—A monastery built by Kittinissahka and adorned 
with one hundred pasidas. He made endowments for its maintenance.’ 


1 Cv. lxxx. 21. 


Kittirajavalukagama.—A village in Rohana. A battle was fought 
there during the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Ov. lxxv. 17. 


1. Kittisirimegha.—Son of Moggallana II. and king of Ceylon from 
556 a.c. The length of his reign is uncertain; he was slain by Mahanaga,* 
Ruipavati, queen of Parakkamabahu I., was probably a lineal descendant 
of this king.” 

1 Cy. xli. 65-92; see also Cv. Trs. i. 6l, n. 2. 2 Ov, lxxiii. 136, 142. 


2. Kittisirimegha.—Son of Mittā, sister of Vijayabāhu I. and of a 
Pandu king (Panduraja). Manabharana and Sirivallabha were his 
brothers, and he married Vijayabahu’s daughter, Lokanatha,’ After 


1 Cv, lix. 42, 44. 
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Vijayabahu’s death, Kittisirimegha ruled over the province of Dvadasa- 
sahassaka at Mahanagahula with Mitta and Jayabahu I.? After the 
death of Manabharana, Kittisirimegha took over also his province of 
Rohana.? When Gajabahu succeeded Vikkamabahu II. Kittisirimegha 
fought against him, but was defeated by the king’s officer Gokanna, and 
retired to his own province, where he was later joined by Parakkamabahu 
at Sankhandyakatthali.* Parakkama stayed with him, being adopted 
as his son, and his wpanayana was held under Kittisirimegha’s orders at 
Baddalatthali.” When, however, Parakkama escaped from the prince’s 
protection, he sent an army to capture him, but without success.° Later, 
Parakkama himself went to see Kittisirimegha in the company of his 
mother Ratnavali, and Kittisirimegha gave orders to his followers to 
regard the prince as their master. He himself died soon after.’ 


2 Ibid., Ixi. 22-7. 5 Ibid., Ixiv. 18, 25, 36. 
3 Tbid., Ixiii. 2. | 6 Tbid., lxvi. 57 ff. 
4 Ibid., Ixiii. 20, 34, 43. | 7 Ibid., Ixvii. 16, 55, 60, 83, 87. 


3. Kittisirimegha,—Son of Manabharana by his second queen Pabha- 
vati. His grandfather was Sirivallabha.’ His father, on his deathbed, 
repented of the harm he had done to the Buddha’s religion and asked 
his son to do reparation by joining Parakkamabahu I. The latter, on 
hearing this, sent for Kittisirimegha and made him a member of his 


court.” 
1 Cv. lxiv. 24. 2 Ibid., lxxii. 303, 311. 


Kittisirirajasiha.— King of Ceylon (1767-1782 a.c.).' 


1 For details of his reign see Cv. xcix. and c. 


Kittisihastra.—An important officer of state in Burma who, in 1531, 
wrote a Samvannana on the Abhidhanappadipika.’* 


1 Bode: op. cit., p. 67. 


Kittisena.—Son and successor of Kumaradhatusena. He reigned 
only for nine months and was killed by his mother’s brother, Siva,* 


1 Cy. xli. 4. 


Kinti Sutta.— Preached at Baliharana in Kusinara. The Buddha tells 
the monks that they should school themselves in the higher lore taught 
by him, such as the satepatthana, tddhipada, etc., and lays down rules 
on the treatment of monks who dispute about the meaning and letter 
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of the Doctrine and of those who are guilty of transgressions. The sutta 
derives its name from the first words (kinti) uttered by the Buddha in 
beginning the sermon.’ 

1 M. ii. 238 ff. 


Kindada Sutta.—Records part of a conversation between a deva and 
the Buddha at Jetavana. The deva asks what one should give in order 
to obtain certain results, such as strength, beauty, etc.—the Buddha 
explains." 

1S. i. 32. 


Kinnara Jataka — Bhattatiya Jataka,—Found on the Bhilsa Tope under 
this name, evidently to distinguish it from the Candakinnara Jataka,’ 


1 See Cunningham: Bhilsa Tope, Pl. 27. 
Kinnara.—See Kinnara. 


Kinnughandu.—One of the great Yakkhas, mentioned in the Atdndatiya 
Sutta, to be invoked when disciples of the Buddha are worried by evil 
spirits.! He is one of the vassals of the Four Regent Gods.” 


1 D, iii. 204. 2 D. ii. 258. 
Kipillika.—See Kimikala. 


Kimattha Sutta.— When Paribbajakas, holding other views, should ask 
why members of the Buddha’s Order live the holy life, the reply should 
be “for the full understanding of dukkha.” They should also be told 
of the way to such understanding.’ 


1 S. v.6. 


1. Kimatthi Sutta.—The first part is identical with Kimattha Sutta. 
If further questioned as to what is dukkha, monks should answer, “ eye 
is dukkha, riipa objects are dukkha, eye-contact, etc.’ 


1S. iv. 188. 


2. Kimatthi Sutta.—A discussion between Sariputta and Jambukha- 
daka at Nalaka. “ What is the purpose of the good life?’ ‘ The 
comprehension of Ill.” “Is there a way thereto ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, the Noble 
Kightfold Way.’”? 

1 S. iv. 253. 


3. Kimatthi Sutta.—See also Simandaka Samyutta. 
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1. Kimatthiya Sutta.—On the purpose of good actions, how good 
conduct gradually rears a summit of righteousness, from avippatisarata 
to vimuttiidnadassana. The sutta is a conversation between the Buddha 


and Ananda.? 
lA. v.1f. 


2. Kimatthiya Sutta.—Same as above.’ 
1 A. v. 311 f. 


Kimikala.—A river near Jantugāma. Meghiya Thera was attracted 
by a mango-grove on its banks and asked the Buddha’s permission to 
meditate there. Twice the Buddha refused; the third time he gave his 
permission. Meghiya went, but soon returned, finding that he could not 
concentrate his mind there. The river was evidently in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calika.* According to the Udéna Commentary,’ it was so 
called because it abounded in black worms (kdlakiminam bahulatéya). 
v.l. Kipillikā. 

1 A. iv. 354 f.; ThagA. i. 149; Ud. iv. 1. 2 UdA. 217. 


Kimila, Kimila.—See Kimbila, Kimbila. 


Kimpakka Jataka (No. 85).—The Bodhisatta was once the leader of 
a caravan. During a journey through a forest he gave orders to his men 
not to eat any fruit without his leave. Seeing the fruit of a kompakka-tree, 
which in appearance and flavour resembled a mango, some of the men 
ate of the fruit and died in spite of efforts to save them. 

The story was related to a monk who was stirred to lust by the sight 
of a beautifully dressed woman in Sāvatthi. Lusts of the senses are like 
the fruit of the kimpakka-tree, sweet and attractive in the hour of en- 
joyment, but leading later to death.! 


1 J. i. 367 f. 


1. Kimbila, Kimila, Kimmila.—Thera. A Sakyan of Kapilavatthu. 
He was converted with Bhaddiya and four other Sakyan nobles at Anupi- 
ya, shortly after the Buddha’s visit to Kapilavatthu.. The Theragatha 
Commentary? says that while at Anupiya the Buddha, in order to arouse 
Kimbila, conjured up a beautiful woman in her prime and then showed 
her to him passing into old age. Greatly agitated, Kimbila sought the 
Buddha, heard the Doctrine and, having entered the Order, in due course 

1 Vin. ii. 182; DhA. i. 112 f. became an arahant soon after ordination 


* ThagA. i. 235 f.; Thag. 118, 155 f., | together with Bhagu; see also J. i. 140 
According to DhA. (i. 117) Kimbila | and AA. i. 108. 
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won arahantship. Kimbila seems to have maintained throughout his 
early friendship with Anuruddha, dwelling with him and Nandiya, now 
in this wood or park, now in that. The Buddha visited them at Pacina- 
vamsadaya when he was going away, disgusted with the recalcitrant 
monks of Kosambi.° They were in the Gosingasalavana when the Buddha 
preached to them the Cula-Gosinga Sutta, at the conclusion of which, 
Digha Parajana Yakkha sang the praises of all three.* Their number 
was Increased by the presence of Bhagu, Kundadhana, Revata and 
Ananda, on the occasion when the Buddha preached the Nalakapana 
Sutta in the Palasavana at Nalakapana.°® 

In three different places in the Anguttara Nikdya’ record is made of 
a conversation between Kimbila and the Buddha, when Kimbila asks 
how the Dhamma could be made to endure long after the Buddha’s 
death and what were the causes which might bring about its early dis- 
appearance. The conversation took place in the Veluvana (Niceluvana ?) 
in Kimbilaé. According to the Anguttara Commentary,’ however, it 
would appear that the Kimbila mentioned here was not Kimbila the 
Sakyan but another. We are told that this Kimbila was a setthiputta 
of Kimbilé. He joined the Order and acquired the power of knowing 
his previous births. He recollected how he had been a monk at the 
time when Kassapa Buddha’s religion was falling into decay, and seeing 
how the Faith was neglected by its followers, he made a stairway up a 
cliff and lived there as a recluse. It was this memory of his previous 
life which prompted Kimbila’s question. 

Elsewhere? the Buddha is reported as questioning Kimbila at the same 
spot on the question of breathing. Kimbila remains silent though the 
question is put three times. Ananda intervenes and suggests that the 
Buddha should himself furnish the answer so that the monks may learn 
it and profit thereby. 

In the time of Kakusandha Buddha, Kimbila had been a householder; 
after the Buddha’s death he erected a pavilion of salala-garlands round 
his cetiya.? He is probably to be identified with Salalamandapiya 
Thera of the Apadana.*® 

The Dhammapada Commentary" mentions a story which shows how 
delicately nurtured Kimbila was. One day, in a discussion with his 
friends, Anuruddha and Bhaddiya, as to where rice came from, Kimbila 
remarked that it came from the granary (kotthe). 





3 Vin. i. 350; J. iii. 489; see also Upak- * AA. ii. 642. 
kilesa Sutta (M. iii. 155 ff.) and ThagA. 3 8v. 322 f. 
i. 275 f. 9 ThagA. i. 235. 
4 M. i. 205 f£. 5 Ibid., i. 462 ff. | 0 Ap, i. 333. 


8 A. iti, 247; 339; iv. 84. 11 DhA. i. 115; iv. 126. 
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2. Kimbila.—A setthiputta of Kimbilé who later became a monk. 
See Kimbila (1). 


Kimbila Vagga.—The twenty-first section of the Paficaka Nipata 
of the dnguttara Nikaya. It contains ten suttas of which the Kimbila 
Sutta 1s the first.? 

1 A, iii, 247-51. 


Kimbila Sutta.—Records the conversation which took place at Velu- 
vana (Niceluvana ?) in Kimbila between Kimbila (9.v.) and the Buddha, 
regarding the continuance of the Doctrine after the Buddha’s death.! 


1 A. iii, 247, 339; iv. 84. 


Kimbilé.—A town on the banks of the Ganges. It was in a veluvanat 
there the Buddha stayed and where the Kimbila and Kimbild Suttas 
were preached.” According to the Anguttara Commentary, it was the 
birthplace of the setthiputta Kimbila (Kimbila 2). The city existed in 
the time of Kassapa Buddha and was the residence of the woman who 
later became Kannamundapeti.*7 Among the palaces seen by Nimi when 
he visited heaven was that of a deva who had been a very pious man 
of Kimbila.” Another such pious person of the same city was Rohaka 
with his wife Bhadditthika.° 


1 More probably a niceluvana; the ' 3 AA. ii. 642. 
Añguttara Commentary (ii. 642) explains ` 4 Pv. 12; PvA. 151. 
it as a Mucalindavana. 5 J. vi. 121. 

2 A. iii. 247, etc.; S. iv. 181 f.; v. 322. 6 Vv. xxii. 4; VvA. 109. 


Kimbila Sutta.—Preached at Kimbilé. The Buddha asks Kimbila 
(q.v.) a question on the practice of breathing, and when he fails to reply 
Ananda requests the Buddha to teach the answer to the monks. The 
sutta deals with the method of breathing and the results thereof.? 


1S, v. 322 f. 


Kirapatika.—A household of Vesali, a pious follower of the Buddha. 
Once when the Buddha was staying in Vesalia poor man, wishing to give 
alms to him and to the monks, asked Kirapatika for money to provide the 
alms; Kirapatika gladly gave him much money and the Buddha and the 
monks were invited. But the monks, having heard of the man’s poverty, 
had a full meal earlier, so that when the man served them with the food 
he had prepared they could eat but very little. The man was greatly 
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offended and the Buddha, hearing of it, made an order to the monks 
prohibiting such conduct.’ 

Buddhaghosa’ says that the householder’s name was Kira, but that 
he was called Kirapatika on account of his great influence. He gave his 
workmen regular and generous wages. 


1 Vin. iv. 75 f. 2 Sp. iv. 817. 


Kirati.—A locality in Ceylon, near Alisira. There Mayageha once 
captured a fortification.’ 
Kirati may be the name of a tiny river.? 


1 Cv. Ixx. 165. 2 See Cv. 7'rs. i. 301, n. 1. 


Kirata.—Probably the name given to a tribe of jungle men. Their 
language is classed with those of the Ottas, the Andhakas, the Yonakas 
and the Damilas, as a language of the Milakkhas (non-Aryans).* 


1 H.g., DA. i. 176; VibhA. 388; see also Zimmer: Altind. Leben 34. 


Kiravapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.'; the modern 
Kiraveva.’ 


1 Cy. lxviii. 47. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 280, n. 5. 


Kirindagāma.—A village in Rohaņa.' 


1 Cy. Ixxiv. 97; for its identification see Cv. 7'rs. ii. 30, n. 5. 


Kiriya Sutta.—The three ways (dana, sila, bhavand) of acquiring merit, 
considered in the eight different results produced according as the one 
or the other is practised, in small measure or great.’ 


1 A. iv. 241 f. 


Kilafijadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a worker in reeds in Tivarā and gave a mat of rushes to be offered to the 
Buddha Siddhattha. Seventy-seven kappas ago he was a king named 


Jutindhara (v.l. Jalandhara).? 
1 Ap. i. 219. 


Kilesa Samyutta.—The twenty-seventh division of the Samyutta 
Nikaya.* 
1S. iii, 232-4. 


1. Kilesa Sutta.—The five kinds of alloy which are used with gold— 
iron, copper, tin, lead and silver—and the similar five corruptions of 
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the heart—sensual desire, malevolence, sloth and torpor, excitement 
and worry, doubt and wavering.’ 


1 S. v. 92 f. 


2. Kilesa Sutta.—The seven bojjhangas lead to liberation by knowledge.” 
1 S. v. 93. 


Kilesamara.—See Mara. 


Kilesiya Sutta.—In the Commentary to the Rathavinita Sutta? mention 
is made of a Kilesiya Sutta in which the Buddha preached Bhagu Thera 
the virtues of solitude. I have not been able to trace a sutta of this 
name. The Theragatha Commentary? says that the Buddha visited 
Bhagu at Balakalonakagama after his attainment of arahantship to 
congratulate him on his solitude (ekavihavam anumoditum). The 
Samyutta Commentary? goes further and says that the Buddha visited 
him on the way from Kosambi to Pacinavamsadaya, and that during this 
visit the Buddha preached to him the advantages of solitude (ekacdravase 
anisamsam) for the whole day after the midday meal and the whole 
night (sakalapacchabhattan c’eva tiyamarattift ca). The Vinaya passage,‘ 
however, which records this visit does not make mention of any such 
special sermon, but merely says that the Buddha inquired after Bhagu’s 
health and wellbeing. v.l. Sankilesiya Sutta. 


1 MA. i. 361. 3 SA. ii. 222. 
* ThagA. i. 380. 4 Vin. i. 350. 


Kisalayapijaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was born in Dvaravati. One day, seeing the Buddha Siddhattha going 
through the air with his attendant monks, he threw up into the sky, as 
an offering, an asoka shoot covered with buds. Twenty-seven kappas 
ago he was a king named Ekassara.* 


1 Ap. i. 200. 


Kisa-Vaccha (also called Vaecha Kisa*).—A hermit (ist), the chief 
disciple of Sarabhanga. Desiring solitude, he lived in the park of King 
Dandaki, near Kumbhavati in Kalinga. A certain courtesan of the city 
walking about in the park, having lost the king’s favour, saw Kisa-Vaccha, 
and considering the sight an ill-omen, she spat on him and threw her tooth 
stick at his head. That same day she received again the patronage of the 
king and decided that it was as a result of spitting on the hermit. Later, 


1 J. v. 150, 267. 
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when the purohita lost his office, she advised him to do as she had done, 
and by coincidence he, too, was restored. Some time after, the king 
going to quella border rising, was advised to spit on the ascetic and throw 
his tooth stick at him; in this way he would find good luck. The king 
followed this advice, all his soldiers doing likewise. The king’s general, 
a supporter of Kisa-Vaccha, bathed the holy man, and on being told 
that the Gods would destroy the kingdom unless apology were made, 
urged the king to apologise. The king was, however, unwilling, and the 
whole tract of Kalinga, sixty leagues in extent, was turned into a waste; 
only three people escaped unhurt—Kisa-Vaccha, the king’s general, and 
Matuposaka Rama. Kisa-Vaccha himself was taken in a palanquin to 
Sarabhanga by two of Sarabhanga’s pupils.” The story was evidently 
well known in India and is often referred to.’ 

Kisa-Vaccha is mentioned in a list of eleven sages.* He is identified 
with Kolita (Moggallana).° 


2 J. iii. 463, 469; v. 133-6; MA. ii. | 3 E.g., J. v. 267; DA. i. 266. 
599 ff. t E.g., J. vi. 99. 6 J. v. 151. 


Kisasankicea,—A naked ascetic (acelaka), contemporary with the 
Buddha and evidently a well-known head of a school; mentioned in 
company with Nanda Vaecha and Makkhali Gosāla.! Kisasankicca is 
spoken of as one of the three shining lights of the Ajivakas? and is classi- 
fied among the paramasukkhabhiyatas in the chalabhjati of the Ajivakas 


(q.v.).° Buddhaghosa* says that Kisa was his personal name and Sankicca 
that of his gotta. 

1 E.g., M. i. 238. | 3 A. iii. 384; DA. i. 162. 

2 Ibid., 524. i t MA. i. 463. 


1. Kisagotami Theri.—An arahant. She was declared chief among 
women disciples with respect to the wearing of coarse robes (likhacivara- 
dharanam).* She came from a poor family in Sāvatthi.? Gotami was her 
name—she was called Kisa because of her thinness. She was married 
into a rich family, by whom she was disdainfully treated*; but as soon 
as she bore a son she was shown respect. The boy, however, died when 
just old enough to run about; his mother, distraught with grief, fearful 

1 A. i. 25; the DhA (iv. 156) containsa _ her ill treatment; on the contrary, it leads 
story of the Buddha speaking to Sakka us to expect that she should have been 
the praises of Kisagotami. greatly esteemed because, prior to her 

? Of a setthikula, which had fallen on | arrival, her father-in-law’s wealth, forty 
evil days,says the Apadana (p. 565, vs. 19). | crores in amount, had all turned into 

® Except by her husband saysthe Apa- | charcoal. When she touched the char- 
dana (loc. cit. 20). The DhA. (ii. 270 ff.) | coal it once more became gold. This 


account, however, makes no ae of account is found also in SA. i. 149. 
39 
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lest the dead child should be taken from her, went about with him on her 
hip, seeking medicine to revive his life. People laughed at her, until 
one wise man, realizing her condition, directed her to the Buddha. The 
Buddha asked her to bring him a mustard seed from a house where no 
one had yet died. In the course of her search for the impossible her 
frenzy left her, and having grasped the truth, she laid the child in the 
charnel field, and returning to the Master begged admission to the Order. 
She became a sotãpanna, and soon after, when her insight was developed, 
the Buddha appeared before her in a blaze of radiance and, listening 
to his words, she became an arahant.* 

In the verses ascribed to her in the Therigatha,° she incorporates the 
story of Pataéeara in her own psalm, as though to utter more fully the 
pageant and tragedy inherent in woman’s lot, whereof her own sorrow 
was but a phase. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha she was a householder’s daughter 
in Hamsavati, and having heard the Buddha assign to a bhikkhuni the 
foremost rank among wearers of coarse robes, she vowed that one day 
the same rank should be her’s. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha she was the fifth daughter of Kiki and 
her name was Dhamma. Then she entered the Order and lived a celibate 
life. She is identified with the lizard in the Tittira Jataka.’ 

The Samyutta Nikaya® records a visit paid to her by Mara as she sat 
resting in Andhavana. He was forced to retire discomfited. 


4 ThigA. 174 ff.; Ap. ii. 564 f.; DhA. 6 Ap. ii. 564 f.; ThigA. 190 f. 
i. 270 ff.; AA. i. 205. 7 J. iii. 548. 
5 vv. 213-23. 8 i. 129 f. 


2. Kisagotami.—A Khattiya-maiden of Kapilavatthu. She saw from 
her balcony Siddhattha Gotama returning in his chariot to his palace on 
receipt of the news that a son had been born to him. Gotami was 
gladdened by the sight of him, and gave vent to her exultation in the 
famous “ nibbuta-pada ”’ (nibutid niina sa mata, etc.). 

Gotama was pleased by the mention of the word nibbuta, which to 
him meant deliverance, and as a mark of his gratitude sent her the 
necklace of pearls which he wore, worth one hundred thousand. She 
accepted it gladly as a token of his love.’ She is sometimes’ spoken of 
as a cousin of Gotama, his father’s brother’s daughter (pitucchadhita). 


1 J.i. 60 f.; Bud, 232 f. parallel has been drawn between this 
2 E.g., DhA. i, 70; DhSA, 34. A | story and that of Luke xi. 27. 


3. Kiségotami.— Wife of the Buddha Phussa in his last lay life. Their 


son was Ananda.? 
1 Bu. xix. 16. 
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4. Kiségotami.—One of the chief women supporters of the Buddha 
Tissa.’ 
1 Bu. xviii. 23. 


1. Kiségotami Vatthu.—See Kisāgotamī (2).! 
1 DhA. i. 70 f. 


2. Kisagotami Vatthu.—The story of Kisagotami (1). The introduc- 
tory part gives an account of her marriage.’ 


1 DhA. ii. 270 ff. 


3. Kisagotami Vatthu.—The story of Kisagotami (1) becoming a sota 
panna.’ 
1 DhA. iii. 432 f. 


4. Kisagotami Vatthu.—The Buddha praises Kisagotami (1) in presence 
of Sakka.’ 
1 DhA. iv. 156 f. 


Kihimbila.—One of the villages given by Aggabodhi IV. for the main 
tenance of Dathasiva’s padhdnughara.* 


1 Cy. xlvi. 12. 
Kitagiri.—See Kitagiri. 


Kilakotta.—A locality in South India where Lankapura fought with 
the Damilas.* 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 297. 


Kilanakhanda.—The section of the Bhiridatta Jataka which deals 
with the capture of Bhuridatta and the preparations for an exhibition 
of his dancing powers.* 

1 J. vi. 186. 


1. Kilamanhgala.—A district in South India which Lankapura subdued 
and gave over to Malava.' Its chieftain (ndddlvara) was Kulasekhara’s 
ally.” It was one of the two divisions of Mangala, the other being called 
Melamangala. 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 209-11. 2 Ibid., xxvii. 80. 


2. Kilamangala,—A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.' 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 80. 
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Kilakara.—One of the gardens laid out by Parakkamabahu I.’ There 
was a Sluice of the Parakkamasamudda at the end of the garden, and 
from this sluice branched off the Salalavati canal.” 


1 Cy. Ixxix. 12. 2 Ibid., 43. 


Kilamandapa.—A building in Parakkamabāhu’s Dīpuyyāna. There 
the king used to amuse himself with “‘ connoisseurs of the merry mood.” 


l Cy, lxxiii. 117. 


Kilenilaya.—A town in South India on the borders of Madhura.? 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 83. 
Kukuttha.—A river; sec Kakuttha. 


Kukku Jataka (No. 396).— Contains several parables which the Bodhi- 
satta, as counsellor to Brahmadatta, king of Benares, employed for the 
king’s instruction. Like the peak of a roof which falls unless tightly 
held by the rafters, is a king who must be supported by his subjects 
who have been won over by his righteousness. Asa citron must be eaten 
without its peel, so must taxes be gathered without violence. Like the 
lotus, unstained by the water in which it grows, 1s the virtuous man un- 
tainted by the world. 

The king is identified with Ananda.’ The occasion for the story is 
given in the Tesakuna Jataka. 

1 J, iii. 317 ff. 


Kukku Vagga.—The first section of the Satta Nipäta of the Jataka 


Commentary.’ 
1 J. iii. 317-63. 


1. Kukkuta.—One of three bankers of Kosambi, the others being 
Ghosaka and Pavariya. Having heard from some ascetics, whom they 
had entertained, of the appearance of the Buddha, they went with these 
ascetics to Savatthi, each carrying offerings in five hundred carts. Hav- 
ing heard the Buddha preach, they became sota@pannas. They gave 
alms to the Buddha for a fortnight, and then, with his permission, re- 
turned to Kosambi. They built monasteries in their gardens for the 
use of the Buddha and his monks, that built by Kukkuta being called 
the Kukkutarama. The Buddha stayed one day at a time in each 
monastery, and on that day accepted the hospitality of its founder.’ 


1 DA. i. 318 f.; DhA. i. 203 ff.; AA. i. 234 f.; PsA. 414. 
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It is said? that the bankers built a monastery for each league on the road 
between Savatthi and Kosambi for the use of the Buddha during his 
journeys. 


2 MA. i. 540 f. 


2. Kukkuta.—A frontier town near Himava; the capital of a kingdom 
three hundred leagues in extent, where Maha Kappina once ruled. There 
were three rivers to cross on the way from Kukkuta to Savatthi.* See 
also Kukkutavati. 


1 ThagA. i. 507 f.; Ap. ii. 469. 


3. Kukkuta.—A rock near Himavā. Seven Pacceka Buddhas once 
lived there.* 
1 ThagA. i. 216; Ap. i. 178. 


1. Kukkuta Jataka (No. 383).—The story of a cat who tried to deceive 
a cock—-with the idea of eating him—by offering to become his wife. 
Her efforts failed. The cock was the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told to a monk who was tempted by the sight of a 
woman.* 

This Jataka is illustrated in the Bharhut Stipa.’ 


1 J. iii. 265 f. 2 Cunningham: Pl. xlvii. 5. 


2. Kukkuta Jataka (No. 448).—The Bodhisatta was once the chief of 
a large flock of fowls. A falcon, by means of engaging speech, tried to 
become friendly with him in order to eat him, but his attempts failed. 
There could be no friendship between fowl and falcon, said the Bodhi- 
satta. The story was related in reference to Dedavatta’s attempts to 
kill the Buddha.’ v./. Kukkuha. 


1 J. iv. 55 ff. 


Kukkutagiri-parivena.—A row of cells built by Kanitthatissa after he 
had demolished the boundaries of the Mahavihara.! They were later 
restored by Mahasena.’ The place is also referred to as the Kukkuta- 
rama.’ See also Appendix. 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 10. 2 Ibid., xxxvii, 15; MT. 678. 
3 E.g., Mhv. xxxvii. 15. 


Kukkuțamitta.—A hunter. The daughter of a rich man in Rajagaha 
looks out of her window on the seventh storey and seeing the hunter 
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pass through the street, falls in love with him. Learning from her slave 
that he is leaving the city the next day, she leaves her home secretly, 
joins Kukkutamitta on the road and elopes with him. Seven sons are 
born to them who, in course of time, marry and set up households of 
their own. One day, perceiving that the whole family is ripe for conver- 
sion, the Buddha goes to the place where Kukkutamitta’s nets are spread, 
leaves there his footprint and sits down underatree. The hunter, having 
caught nothing, suspects that someone has set the animals free and on 
seeing the Buddha draws his bow. By the Buddha’s power he is rooted 
to the spot, and likewise his sons who come with their wives to seek 
him. Kukkutamitta’s wife also comes, and seeing what has happened 
exclaims in riddling phrase: “Do not kill my father.” (It transpires 
that she had become a sotapanna while yet a girl.) The family ask pardon 
of the Buddha, and all become sotépannas. When the monks hear of 
this, they complain that Kukkutamitta’s wife, though a sotépanna, had 
all this while assisted her husband to take life. The Buddha assures 
them that such is not the case. A man may take poison in his hand, 
but if there be no wound there no harm comes to him. 

In a previous existence, a county treasurer bid against a city treasurer 
for the principal share in the building of a shrine for the relics of Kassapa 
Buddha. When the city treasurer bid more than the county treasurer 
possessed, the latter offered to devote himself to the service of the shrine, 
together with his wife, his seven sons and their wives. Kukkutamitta 


was the county treasurer.* 
1 DhA. iii. 24-31. 


Kukkutandakhadikaé Vatthu.—A girl eats the eggs of a hen, the hen 
conceives a grudge against her and is reborn as a cat, who cats the eggs 
of the hen, who is the girl reborn. . For five hundred births they thus 
return hatred for hatred. Finally the girl is reborn in Savatthi as a 
woman, and the hen as an ogress. The ogress eats two of the woman’s 
children, and is about to eat the third when the woman seeks refuge in 
the monastery. The Buddha admonished them to return good for evil 
and they become friends.’ 

1 DhA. iii. 449 f.; cp. the story of Kali (6). 


Kukkutavati.—According to some accounts the city, where Maha 
Kappina ruled before he became a monk, is called, not Kukkuta (¢.7.). 
but Kukkutavati. Perhaps the former was the name of the county and 
the latter that of its capital. From here to Savatthi was a distance of 
one hundred and twenty leagues, and there was a trade route between 
the two cities which merchants travelled on foot (janghavanija), and also 
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a route from the Majjhimadesa. Three rivers had to be crossed on the 
way: the Aravaccha, the Nilavahana and the Candabhaga.? 


1 DbA. ii. 116 ff.; a less detailed account is given in SA. ii. 177 f. and AA. i. 175 f. 


Kukkutastkara Sutta.—Few abstain from accepting fowls and swine, 


many do not.’ 
1 S. v. 472. 


1. Kukkutarama.—A monastery in Kosambi, built by the setthi 


Kukkuta (q.v.).” 
1 DA. i. 318, ete. 


2. Kukkutarama.—A pleasaunce in Pataliputta. It was evidently 
the residence of monks from very early times, probably, for some time, of 
the Buddha himself. The Mahdvagga’ mentions the names of several 
theras who lived there: Nilavasi, Sinavasi, Gopaka, Bhagu, Phalika- 
sandana. The Samyutta Nikdya* records several discussions which took 
place there between Ananda and Bhadda. It may have been a favourite 
resort of Ananda, for we find the householder Dasama of Atthakanagara 
going there to enquire as to his whereabouts.* It was also (probably 
at a later date) the residence of Narada who converted King Munda,‘ 
and afterwards of Sonaka, the wpajjhaya of Siggava, and of Candavajji, the 
teacher Mogaliputta-Tissa.”  Buddhaghosa*® mentions that the Kukkuta- 
rama was made by Kukkuta Setthi, but gives no further particulars. Here 
there 1s probably some confusion with the drama of the same name at 
Kosambi. Hiouen Thsang’ says that the Kukkutarama was to the south- 
east of the old city of Pataliputta and was built by Asoka when he first 
became a convert to the Buddha’s religion. “It was a sort of first-fruit 
and a pattern of majestic construction.” Only the foundation of the 
building was left at the time of Hiouen Thsang’s visit. It is probable that 
this account refers to the Asokarama which Asoka built as the first of his 
Buddhist structures, and that the Asokarama was constructed on the 
site of the old Kukkutarama. It is significant that the Pali books, in 
recording Asoka’s doings, make no mention of a Kukkutarama existing 
in his time, though the Sanskrit texts, the Divydvaddana,$ for instance, makes 
frequent reference to it. If the conjecture made above, namely that the 
Asokarama replaced the Kukkutarama, be correct, it may have been that 
the place was known by both names in Asoka’s time. 


1 Vin. i. 300. € MA. ii. 571; AA. ii. 866. 
2 S. v. 15 f.; 171 f. ? Beal: op. cit. ii, 95. 
3 A. v. 342; M. i. 349. 8 E.g., pp. 381 f., 430 ff.; see also Smith: 


4 A. iü. 57 f. 5 Mhy. v. 122. | Asoka, 183, 193 £. 
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3. Kukkutarama.—Sec Kukkutagiri-parivena. 


Kukkutarama Sutta.—Three suttas which contain discussions between 
Ananda and Bhadda, at the Kukkutarama in Pataliputta, regarding the 


righteous life.’ 
1 S. v. 15f. 


Kukkutika.—See Gokulika. 
Kukkuttha.—See Kakudha (5). 
Kukkuttha.—See Kakuttha. 


Kukkura.—A rock near Himava. The Buddha Vipassi once visited 
it, and Pupphathipiya lived there in a previous birth.” 


1 Ap. i 158. 


1. Kukkura Jataka (No 22).—Because his carriage straps, left in the 
rain, are gnawed by his own dogs, the king of Benares orders all dogs 
except his own to be killed indiscriminately. The Bodhisatta, who is 
the leader of the pack of dogs in the cemetery, visits the king, points out 
to him his iniquity, and reveals the truth by causing an emetic to be 
administered to the king’s dogs. Having convinced the king, the Bodhi- 
satta teaches him the ten stanzas of Righteousness found in the Tesakuna 
Jātaka (dhammafi cara maharaja, etc.).. Great are the benefactions 
made to dogs thereafter. The Bodhisatta’s teaching lasted for ten thou- 
sand years under the name of Kukkurovada. 

The king is identified with Ananda.? The occasion for the story is 
given in the Bhaddasala Jataka. 


1 J. v. 123. 2 J.i. 175 ff. 
2. Kukkura Jataka.—See Kakkara. 


Kukkuravatika Sutta.—Preached at Haliddavasana to Punna, follower 
of the Bovine Vow (living like an ox), and to Acelaka Seniya, follower 
of the Canine Vow. In answer to their persistent questions, the Buddha 
says that the further state of both is either purgatory or rebirth as an 
animal (among cattle and dogs respectively). He then proceeds to 
describe the four kinds of actions: (1) Dark, with dark outcome; (2) bright, 
with bright outcome; (3) both dark and bright with similar outcome; and 
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(4) neither dark nor bright with corresponding outcome. Both Punna 
and Seniya take refuge in the Buddha, Seniya later becoming an 
arahant.' 

1 M. i. 387 ff. 


Kukkurovada.—See Kukkura Jataka (1). 


Kukkula.—One of the nirayas. King Dandaki was born there because 
of his heinous crime.’ Sarabhanga spoke of him as suffering there, sunk 
in a mass of glowing coals (kukkula) one hundred leagues deep; huge 
glowing sparks fall on him and enter his body through nine sores.” 
Beside this niraya are the Githaniraya and the Simbalivana.® 


1 J. v. 114, 143; ItvA. 195. 2 J. v. 144. 3 M. jii. 185. 


Kukkula Vagga.—The fourteenth chapter of the Khandha Samyutta.’ 
1 S. iii. 177-80. 


Kukkula Sutta.—The Ariyan disciple feels aversion from body, feeling, 
ete., because he knows that they are a mass of glowing embers.’ 


1 S. iii. 177. 


Kukkuha,—See Kukkuta (2). 


Kujjatissa Thera.—An arahant. He lived in Mangana in Ceylon, and 
was mentioned by the Sangha to King Saddhatissa as being worthy of 
his special worship. The king travelled five leagues to see him, but the 
thera, lest the king should invite him to the palace, lay down on a bed 
at the time of the king’s arrival and started scratching letters on the 
floor. The king decided that the thera was not an arahant and went 
away. When he was blamed for having displeased so pious a king, the 
thera undertook to make amends. He requested that, after his death, 
he should be placed in a covered palanquin containing also a second bed. 
This was done and the palanquin travelled by air to Anuradhapura, 
performing many miracles, applauded by the people. In Anuraddhapura 
1t circled round the Thuparama and the Silacetiya and, when it reached 
the Lohapasada, the thera Mahavyaggha entered the palanquin, lay down 
on the spare bed and entered nibbana. The king made offerings of 
flowers and perfumes to the palanquin and it descended to earth, for 
such had been Kujjatissa’s desire. The bodies were burnt and thiipas 
were erected over the relics.’ 

1 AA. i, 384 f. He is probably identical with Khuddaka-Tissa (q.v.). 
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Kuficanaga, Kufijanaga.—Son of Kanitthatissa and king of Ceylon 
(246-8 a.c.) He slew his elder brother Khujjandga. During his reign 
occurred the Ekanalika famine, but the king maintained his benefactions 
uninterrupted. He was deposed by Sirinaga.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 19 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 33. 


1. Kufijara.—Devanampiyatissa’s elephant, tied to the plough which 
marked the sima of the Mahavihara.* 


1 Dpv. xiv. 28; Mbv. 134; see also Mhv., p. 331. 


2. Kufijara.—One of the chief lay patrons of Revata Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. vi. 23. 


Kufijarahinaka.—A monastery built by Lafijatissa.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 27. 


Kutakannatissa (Kutikannatissa).—Second son of Mahaciili and king 
of Ceylon (16-38 a.c.). He had entered the Order through fear of the 
infamous Anula, but later he led an army against her and slew her. He 
founded the Pelagama-vihara, built the Vannaka canal, and laid out the 
Padumassara park. He founded, for his mother, a nunnery called the 
Dantageha. He had also constructed a wall, seven cubits high, round 
Anuradhapura. Bhatikabhaya was his son and successor.! The Dipa- 
vamsa” appears to call him Kutikanna-Abhaya, and speaks of him 
as a very devoted supporter of the nuns. 

Kutakanna had a horse of the Ajaniya race called Gulavanna.® 

Two theras are mentioned in the Vibhanqa Commentary* as having 
been held in special esteem by the king—Cilasudhamma Thera of 
Girigamakanna and Tipitaka-Ciilanaga Thera. 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 28 ff. 3 SA. i. 27; MA. ii. 654. 


2 Dpv. xviii. 37; but see xx. 31, where , 4 VibhA., 452. 
he is called Tissa and his son Naga. 


1, Kutajapupphiya Thera.—An Arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago 
he offered a kutaja-flower to Phussa Buddha, Seventeen kappas ago 
he was king three times under the name of Pupphita.? 


1 Ap. i. 191. 


2. Kutajapupphiya Thera.—Thirty-one kappas ago, while travelling 
through the air, he saw the Pacceka Buddha Sudassana at Cavala near 
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Himava, and offered him a kutaja flower.’ He is probably identical 
either with Harita? or Candana Thera.® 


1 Ap. ii. 451. 2 ThagA. i. 88. 3 Ibid., i. 395 f. 


Kutidayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he made a 
hut for a Buddha. Thirty-eight kappas ago he was king sixteen times 
under the name of Sabbattha-abhivassi.* 

1 Ap. i. 229. 


Kutidtsaka Jataka (No. 321).—A swigila-bird, seeing a monkey 
shivering in the rain, suggested to him that he should builda nest. The 
monkey, in envy, destroyed the bird’s nest. 

The story was told in reference to a novice Uluhkasaddaka, who had 
burnt down Maha-Kassapa’s hut in a forest near Rajagaha. At that 
time Maha Kassapa had two novices, one serviceable and helpful and 
the other ill-behaved. Whatever was done by his comrade the latter 
would pretend that he himself had done it. One day, in exasperation, 
the good novice heated water for the Elder’s bath and then hid it in 
a back room, leaving only a little in the boiler. When the other novice 
saw the steam rising he informed the Elder that his bath was ready. 
When asked where was the water, he let a ladle down into the almost 
empty boiler and the ladle rattled. When the story became known he 
was nick-named Ulunkasaddaka (“ Rattle-ladle ’’). 

Being found fault with on this and several other occasions, he bore 
the Elder a grudge, and one day, having set fire to the Elder’s hut, he 
ran away. Later he was born first as a peta and then in Avici. This 
incident was reported to the Buddha by monks who came from 
Rajagaha. 

The monkey of the Jataka is identified with the wicked novice.* 

1 J. iii. 71 f. 


Kutidtsaka Vagga.—The third chapter of the Catukka Nipdta of the 
Jataka Commentary.’ 
1 J. iii, 71-102. 


Kutidhtpaka Thera.—An arahant. Ina past birth he looked after 
the cell of Siddhattha Buddha and burnt incense in it from time to time.’ 
1 Ap. i. 223 f. 


1. Kutivihari Thera.—An arahant. He was the son of a nobleman 
in the Vajji country, and having heard the Buddha preach the Ratana 
Sutta he left the world. One day, while striving after insight, he was 
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caught in the rain and sought shelter in a woodman’s hut. As soon as 
he sat down there on a mat he became an arahant. The Buddha, having 
heard by virtue of his divine ear the conversation between the monk 
and the watchman, uttered verses of approbation. The monk was so 
called because he obtained insight in a hut. 

In the past he had given cool water to Padumuttara Buddha.* 

He 1s probably identical with Udakapijaka Thera of the A padana.” 


1 Thag. v. 56; ThagA. i. 129 f. 2 Ap. i. 142 f. 


2. Kutivihari Thera.—An arahant. His story is similar to the above. 
He pursued his meditations in a very old hut and had thoughts of building 
another ; but a spirit, seeking his welfare, pointed out to him in words 
which, though simple, carried a profound meaning, that a new hut would 
mean new pain. Thus urged on, Kutivihari became an arahant. 

In the past he gave a fan of split reeds to Padumuttara Buddha. 
He is probably identical with Nalamdliya Thera of the A paddna.? 


1 Thag. v. 57; ThagA. i. 130 f. 2 Ap. i. 143 f. 


Kutumbariya.—A monastery in Rohana. A novice living there was 
in the habit of getting two ladles of rice at the house of a Lambakanna 
in the district. It was a time of scarcity, and one day, seeing a guest in 
the house, he took only one ladleful. The Lambakanna was greatly 
pleased, and when he reported the matter to his friends and acquaint- 
ances, they gave the novice sixty meals in perpetuity.” 

1 AA. ii. 262. 


Kutumbiyangana.—A village in Ceylon in the district of Giri. It was 
the birthplace of Velusumana.: v.l. Kumbiyangana. 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 68. 


1. Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa Thera.—He once went to Jetavana with 
twenty-nine of his friends from Savatthi to make offerings to the Buddha. 
Having heard the Buddha’s preaching, they all became monks. After 
five years’ residence with their teachers, they wished to retire into soli- 
tude and obtained from the Buddha topics for their meditations. While 
on the way to the forest, Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa weakened in his deter- 
mination and turned back. When the rains were over, the others, 
having won arahantship, returned and reported their various attainments 
to the Buddha. Kutumbiyaputta heard the Buddha praise them, and 
made up his mind to follow their example and so to go back with them 
the next day to the forest. That same night, however, filled with a 
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yearning not to delay in beginning his austerities, he slept in an upright 
posture; but in the middle of the night he fell down and broke his thigh- 
bone. This accident delayed the departure of the other monks, and the 
Buddha, hearing of it, blamed Tissa for his unesasonable zeal and re- 
lated the Varana Jataka, showing how, in the past too, he had behaved 
similarly.’ 

The Commentaries” lead us to believe that Kutumbiyaputta did 
ultimately attain arahantship, for he is mentioned several times with 
Pitimalla and others as an example of one who put forth great exertion 
while suffering severe pain, in order to win his goal. 


1 J. i. 316 f. 
* H.g., SA. ii. 216; AA. i. 29; see also s.v. Padhānakammika-Tissa. 


2. Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa.—An arahant. He lived in Piyangudipa. 
Dutthagamani, fleeing from the battle at Cilanganiyapitthi, wished to 
give a share of his food to a monk before sitting down to eat. When 
the meal-time was announced, the thera Gotama, hearing it with his 
divine ear, sent Kutumbiyaputta to receive the share set apart for the 
brotherhood.’ It transpired later that the food so received was divided 
by Kutumbiyaputta among twelve thousand monks in Piyangudipa.? 


1 Mhv. xxiv. 22 ff.; xxxii. 31 f. 2 Ibid., xxxii. 55; MT. 598. 


Kutendu.—A vassal of the Cãtummahārājikas, present at the preaching 


of the Maha Samaya Sutta.! 
1 D. ii. 258. 


Kutelitissamahavihara.—A monastery in Ceylon. It was once the 
residence of a Simanera of great tddhi-power who later lost all these 
powers as a result of falling in love with a weaver’s daughter of Kabu- 
pelanda,’ It may perhaps be the same as the Kitali-vihara (q.v.). 


1 VibhA. 293; but see MA. ii. 700. 


tenance of the sacred Footprint in Samanakita.* 
1 Cv. c. 225. 


Kutthuka.—The general of Sena II. He built the partvena, which 
was called Senasenapati.* See also Potthakuttha. 
1 Cv. li. 88. 


Kutharasabha.—Some sort of council chamber, probably attached 
to the Court in Ceylon. Kittisirimegha is mentioned as employing the 
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services of the head of the sabha to fetch the prince Parakkamabahu 
from his retreat.’ 
1 Cv. lxvi. 6l. 


Kutharivihara.—A monastery in Ambatthakola used by Moggallana I. 
as his headquarters in his campaign against Kassapa I. 


1 Cv. xxxix. 21. 


Kuddadhana.—See Kundadhana. 





Kunappunallura.—A market town in South India in the district of 
Viraganga.? 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 131. 


1. Kunala.—One of the seven great lakes in the region of the Himalaya. 
The Buddha once visited it with a large concourse of Sakyan youths 
who had joined the Order, and on that occasion he preached the Kunala 
Jataka (q.v.).. The sun’s rays never reached the waters of the lake, 
which were therefore never warm.” According to Buddhaghosa,® the 
Kunala Jataka was actually preached on the banks of the Kunaladaha. 

1 J. v. 415; MA. ii, 692, 1021; AA. ii. 2 SnA. ii. 407. 

759, ete. 3 Ibid., i. 358; DA. ii. 675. 


2. Kuņāla.—The Bodhisatta, born as the king of the Citrakokilas. He 
lived in a beautiful forest in the Himālaya, attended by three thousand 
five hundred hen birds. He was carried about on a stick by two birds 
while in front, behind, above and below flew his vast retinue, guarding 
him from all harm and providing for all his needs. He distrusted and 
despised all womankind, and his stories of their wiles,as related by him to 
his friend Punnamukha, are given in the Kunala Jataka (q.v.). 


Kunala Jataka (No. 536). Kunala, king of the Citrakokilas, though 
well served by his hen birds, always despised them and found fault with 
them. The king of the Phussakokilas, Punnamukha, on the other hand, 
always sang the praises of his escort. One day the two kings met, and 
Punnamukha asked Kunala why he was not more gracious to his ladies. 
‘* Because I know too much about women,” was the answer; but Punna- 
makha was not in a mood to discuss the matter any more. Later, Punna- 
mukha fell ill, and his hen birds deserted him and came to Kunala. He 
drove them away, ministered to Punnamukha, and cheered him. Some 
time after, Kunala, seated on the Manosilatala in Himavi,! started to tell 


1 According to Buddhaghosa (D. ii. 675), this was on the banks of the Kunaladaha 
(qV). 
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his friend of the wickedness of women. Hearing of this, many inhabitants 
of numerous worlds came to listen to him, among them Ananda, king of 
the vultures, and the ascetic Narada. Many were the instances given 
by Kunala to illustrate the deceitfulness, ingratitude and immorality of 
women—among them the stories of Kanha, Saccatapavi, Kakati, Kuranh- 
gavi, Brahmadatta’s mother who sinned with Pafiedlacanda, the queen 
Kinnara, Paficapapa and Pingiyani. Kunala’s diatribe was followed by 
Ananda’s, and his by Narada’s, each claiming to speak from facts within 
their knowledge. In the stories related by Kunala, the bird-king is 
identified with one of the characters concerned in each story, so that he 
was able to speak with authority. Thus he was Ajjuna, one of Kanha’s 
husbands; the goldsmith in the story of Saccatapavi; the Garuda in 
Kakati’s tale; Chalahgakumara, who misconducted himself with Kuran- 
gavi; Paficalacanda, lover of Brahmadatta’s mother; the chaplain, also 
called Paficaélacanda, who saved Kinnara from her husband’s wrath; 
Baka, one time husband of Pajicapapad; and Brahmadatta, husband of 
Pingiyani. 

Punnamukha is identified with Udayi, the vulture-king with Ananda 
and Narada with Sariputta. 

The preaching of the Kunala Jataka was followed by that of the 
Mahasamaya Sutta. 

This Jataka was related in order to destroy the discontent that rose in 
the hearts of the Sakyan youths, kinsmen of the Buddha, who, having 
entered the Order, were troubled by the thought of the wives they had 
left behind. The Buddha therefore took them to the Himalaya, showed 
them the magnificent beauty of the region, particularly the miraculous 
splendours of the Kunaladaha, and there preached to them. At the end 
of the Jataka they all became arahants. We are told’ that that very day 
they became arahants. See also the Cila Kunala Jataka. 


2 J. v. 412-56; also DA. ii. 674 ff.; AA. i. 173. For particulars of the names men- 
tioned in this article see s.v. 


Kunala.—The name of a river (mahdnadi) which flows out of the 


Kunaladaha. It dries up when, at the end of the kappa, the fourth sun 
rises.” 
1 A, iv. 101. 


Kunhana,.—See Kundadhana. 


Kunda.—A yakkha who once inhabited a forest, called Kundadhana? 
after him. 
1 UdA. 122. 
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Kundakakucchisindhava Jataka (No. 254).—A householder was lodging 
in a poor old woman’s house on the road from Benares to Uttardpatha. 
During his stay there his thoroughbred mare foaled, and the foal was 
given to the woman at her request, in part payment of her charges. 
She brought up the foal as though he were her own child. Some time 
alter, the Bodhisatta, who was then a householder, happened to pass the 
same way and discovered the thoroughbred’s presence by the behaviour 
of his own horses. The woman agreed to part with the foal to him for 
a large price on condition that he should be provided with all manner of 
luxuries. The Bodhisatta kept his word, and when the king came to in- 
spect his horses, made the foal, who knew his own worth, exhibit his 
marvellous powers. The king installed him as his state horse, and there- 
after the lordship of all India passed into the king’s hands. 

The story was told in reference to Sariputta. Once, when the Buddha 
was returning to Savatthi after a tour, the citizens decided to celebrate his 
arrival by each one taking on himself the task of feeding a certain number 
of monks in the Buddha’s retinue. A poor old woman wished to feed a 
monk, but all the monks were already allotted, only Saériputta remaining. 
She invited him to her house, and he accepted her invitation. When it 
became known that Sariputta was to feed with her, the king and all the 
rich citizens of Savatthi sent her food and garments and money to help 
in her entertainment of the Elder. Asa result, through the kindness of 
Sariputta, she became rich in a single day. 

Sariputta is identified with the thoroughbred of the Jataka.' 

This is evidently the same story as that which, in the Dhammapada 
Commentary,” is called the Kundakasindhavapotaka Jataka. But there 
the story is related, not in reference to Sariputta, but to the Buddha him- 
self, because he accepted a cake of rice-husks from the slave-woman 
Punna (q¢.v.). This is probably due to some confusion with two or more 
stories of similar import. See also Kundakaptiva Jataka. 


1 J. ii, 286 ff. 2 iii, 325. 


Kuņdaka-kumāra.—The lay name of the ascetic Khantivadi (q.v.).’ 
1 J. iii, 39. 


Kundakapuva Jataka (No. 109).—The Bodhisatta was once a tree-sprite 
in a castor-oil tree and received worship and offerings from many people. 
Among them was a very poor man who, having nothing else to offer at the 
tree, took a cake made of husk powder. But when he saw the other rich 
offerings, he felt that the sprite would never accept so humble a gift and 
wished to eat the cake himself. The tree-sprite appeared, took the 
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offering, and revealed to the man that heaps of treasure lay buried under 
the tree. The man informed the king of this, and the king, in return, 
appointed him royal treasurer. 

The story was told in reference to a poor man of Sdvatthi. Once the 
people of a whole street in that town pooled their resources in order to 
entertain the Buddha and his monks to a meal of rice-gruel and cakes. 
The poor man, unable to afford anything else, made a bran-cake and by 
sheer determination put it in the alms-bowl of the Buddha himself. 
When it became known that the Buddha had accepted it, people of all 
classes crowded round the man offering him wealth if he would share with 
them the merit he had gained. After consulting with the Buddha, the 
man accepted the offers, and the gifts he received amounted to nine crores. 
That same evening the king appointed him treasurer.’ 


1 J. i. 422 f. 


Kundakasindhavapotaka Jataka.—See Kundakakucchisindhava Jā- 
taka. 


Kundadhana Thera.—An arahant. He was proclaimed the first 
among those who received food tickets (salaéka).'_ He came of a brahmin 
family of Savatthi and his name was Dhana. He knew the Vedas by 
heart, and when advanced in years, heard the Buddha preach and joined 
the Order. From that day, however, in all his movements the form 
of a young woman followed him wherever he went, though he himself 
could not see the figure. This caused great merriment and evoked 
many sarcastic remarks, which he could not understand. When he 
went for alms women would put into his bowl two portions of food, 
saying, ‘‘One is for your Reverence and the other for your friend, the 
young lady, your companion.” In the monastery the novices and 
voung monks would point at him and say: “ Look, our venerable one 
has become a konda” (gallant ?). From this he became known as Konda- 
or Kuņdadhāna. Driven to distraction by this teasing, he became 
abusive and was reported to the Buddha, who bade him be patient as 
he was only being pursued by the remnant of an evil kamma. Pasenadi, 
king of Kosala, hearing of Kundadhana, was interested, and being 
satisfied by personal investigation that the Elder was blameless, provided 
him with all necessaries, so that he need no longer go round for alms. 
This enabled him to concentrate his mind, and he became an arahant. 
Thereupon the figure of the woman disappeared. 

Kundadhana’s claim to be the first among receivers of salaka was due 


1 A. i. 24. 
40 
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to the fact that he it was who received the first food-ticket when the 
Buddha visited Maha-Subhadda at Ugganagara, Culla-Subhadda at 
Saketa, and also the Sunaparanta-janapada.”? Only khinasavas were 
allowed to accompany the Buddha on these visits. 

Kundadhana’s determination to attain this special eminence was formed 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. Once he gave Padumuttara a 
well-ripened “comb” of bananas when the Buddha arose from a long 
trance. Asa result he became king of the devas eleven times and king 
of men twenty-four times. 

He was an earthbound sprite in the time of Kassapa Buddha. Seeing 
two monks, firm friends, on their way to the uposatha held by the Buddha, 
he had a mischievous desire to test their friendship, and when one of 
the monks retired into the forest leaving the other on the road, he 
followed the former, unseen by him, assuming the form of a woman 
arranging her hair, adjusting her garments, and so on. The second 
monk, seeing his friend return and shocked by his apparent misde- 
meanour, left him in disgust, refusing to perform the uposatha with 
him. Realising the effect of his practical joke, the sprite did all he could 
to make amends, but the friendship of the two monks was for ever 
spoilt. The sprite suffered the fears of hell for a whole Buddha-era, 
and even in his last birth as Kundadhana his evil kamma pursued 
him, as seen above.® 

Kundadhana was among those to whom the Buddha preached the 
Nalakapana Sutta, and was therefore probably a friend of Anuruddha 
and the other Sakyan nobles present on that occasion.* v.l. Konda- 
dhana, Konthadhana, Kuddadhana. 


* For details of these visits see s.v. in DhA. iii. 52 f. differs very slightly in 
3 AA. i. 146 ff.; Thag. A. i. 62 ff.; also certain details. 
Ap. i. 81 f.; Thag. 15. The version given t M. i. 462. 


Kundadhanavana.—A forest near the Koliyan village of Kundiya.? 
It was once the residence of the yakkha Kunda, who favoured offerings 
made to him with kunda-dhana (vessels containing rice-powder ?). A 
woman, who was the head of a village (gamapatika), formed a settle- 
ment on a spot indicated by the yakkha and was guarded by him. 
She thus came to be known as Kundiya, and when, later, the Koliyan 
nobles built a city on the same spot, the city was known as Kundiya. 
In the forest tract the Koliyan nobles built a monastery for the Buddha 
and his monks. It was while the Buddha was dwelling in this monastery 
that Suppavasa gave birth to Sivali, after prolonged labour pains, which 


1 DhA. (iv. 192) calls it Kundikoliya (v.l, Kundikeliya). 
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only ceased after she received the Buddha’s blessing.? v.l. Kunditthana, 
Kundikana, Kunhana. 
2 Ud. ii. 8; UdA. 122; DhA. iv. 192 f.; J. i. 407. 


Kundayankotta(?). <A locality in South India, where Lankapura once 
pitched his camp.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 176. 


Kundayamutta.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. He was 
defeated in battle by Lankapura.! 


1 Ov. Ixxvi. 94, 177. 


Kundarayana.—See Kandarayana. 


Kundala (v./. Kulakundala) Thera.—An arahant. He came of a brah- 
min family of Savatthi and entered the Order, but from want of mental 
balance he could not concentrate his thoughts. Then, one day, while 
begging for alms, he saw how men conducted water whither they wished 
by digging channels, how the fletcher fixed the arrow shaft in his lathe 
surveying it from the corner of his eye, how the chariot-makers planed 
axle and tire and hub. Dwelling on these things, he soon attained 
arahantship. 

In the past he was a park-keeper, and gave a coconut to the Buddha 
Vipassi, which the Buddha accepted while travelling through the air.’ 
Perhaps he is to be identified with Nalikeradiyaka Thera of the Apa- 
dana.” The same A paddna-verses, however, are also ascribed to Khitaka 
Thera.* The verse attributed to Kundala in the Theragadthaé* occurs 
twice in the Dhammapada, and is in the Dhammapada Commentary 
mentioned as having been preached once in reference to Pandita-Sama- 
nera,’ and once in reference to Sukha-Samanera.° 


1 ThagA. i. 71 f. | 4 Thag. 19. 
2 ji. 447 f. 5 DhA. ii. 147. 
3 ThagA. i. 315 f. 6 Ibid., iii. 99. 


Kundalakesa, Kundalakesi.—See Bhadda Kundalakesi. 


Kundalakesittheri Vatthu.—The story of Bhadd& Kundalakesi* (q.v.). 
1 DhA. ii. 217 ff. 


Kundalini. The name given to the offspring of the sdrvka@(myna)- 
bird in the Tesakuna Jataka (q.v.). She is identified with Uppalavanna.' 


1 J. v. 125. 
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Kundalini-pafiha.—The questions asked by the king and the answers 
given by Kundalini, as stated in the Tesakuna Jataka.* 
1J. v. 120. 


Kundaliya.—A Paribbājaka who visits the Buddha at the Añjanavana 
in Saketa. He asks the Buddha what profit comes from the Buddha’s 
way of living. The conversation leads to a discussion of the bojjhangas, 
the satipatthdnas and virtuous ways of behaviour. At the end of the 
diccussion Kundaliya becomes the Buddha’s follower.* 

1 §. v. 73 ff. 


1. Kundali.—The sdrika-bird of the Mahaummagga Jataka is identified 
with Kundali.* The reference is probably to Bhaddé Kundalakesi. 
1 J. vi. 478. 


2. Kundali.—The name of the she-ass in the Vataggasindhava Jataka' 


(q.v.). 
1 J. ii. 338 f. 


3. Kundali.—The name of a vimana in Tavatimsa. In this vimdna was 
born a man who once tended Sariputta and Moggallana and looked after 
them when they stayed in a vihara in Kāsi.! 

1 Vv. vi. 8; VvA. 295 f. 


4, Kundali.— A brahmin, importer of foreign goods. He was a friend 
of Dighabhaya and lived in Dvaramandala.’ 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 24. 


Kundali Sutta.— Records the visit of Kundaliya to the Buddha.’ 
1§. v. 73 ff. 


Kundavana,.—See Gundavana, 


Kundasala.—A suburb of Sirivaddhanapura (Kandy), on the banks of 
the Mahavaluka-ganga. It was laid out by King Narindasiha, who made 
it his favourite residence.’ Kittisirirajasiha planned its garden and 


erected a vihara.” 
1 Cv. xevii. 34. 2 Ibid., c. 216 f. 


1. Kundi, Kundiya.—A village of the Kurus. Near the village was a 
forest where lived Añganika-Bhāradvāja. Close by was the Uggārāma.' 


v.l. Kuņdikola. 
1 ThagA. i. 339. 
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2. Kundi,—A village of the Koliyans, near which was the Kundadhana- 
vana (q.v.). It was the birthplace of Kundanagariya (Potthapdda) 
Thera. Near it was the Sanavdsipabbata where once Ananda stayed.’ 


1 PvA. 178. 


Kunditthana.—See Kundadhana. 


Kundinagariya Thera,—The name given to Potthapada because he was 
born and brought upin Kundi, He lived in the Sdinavasipabbata near by.' 


1 Py, iii. 2; PvA. 177 ff. 
Kundiya.—See Kundadhanavana. 


Kutihalasala Sutta.—Vacchagotta asks the Buddha how his teaching on 
the subject of rebirth differs from that of other teachers; for example, of 
Purana Kassapa. The Buddha explains that, according to his own 
teaching, rebirth comes only to a being who has fuel, the fuel being 
craving.* 

The discussion arises out of a conversation which, according to Vac- 
chagotta, took place among paribbajakas in the Kutihalasala.’ 

1 S. iv. 398 f. of that name; any place where discussions 


2 Buddhaghosa says (DA. ii. 369; MA. | were held could be so called. See also 
ii. 694) that there was no special place | D.i. 179. 


Kuttandara.—A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara, defeated by 


Lankapura.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 182, 190. 


Kuddala Jataka (No. 70).—The Bodhisatta was once a gardener in 
Benares, and because his only possession was a spade (kudddla) he was 
known as Kuddala Pandita. Later he became a recluse, but six times 
thoughts of his spade drew him back to the world. The seventh time he 
threw the spade into the river and shouted for joy, winning insight. The 
king of Benares heard his shouts, and on knowing the reason for them, 
resolved to join Kuddala as an anchorite. When the news spread, the 
people from twelve leagues round accompanied them, and Sakka sent 
Vissakamma to erect monasteries for them in the Himalaya. 

The story was told in reference to Citta-~Hatthisariputta (q.v.).° The 
names of some of those who accompanied Kuddala in his renunciation 
are mentioned at the end of the Hatthipala? and the Mugapakkha® 
Jatakas. 

1 J. i. 311 ff. 2 J. iv. 490. 3 J. vi. 30. 
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The same story is given in different words in the Dammapada Commen- 
4 
tary. 
4 DhA. i. 311 f. 


Kuddala (Kuddalaka)-pandita.—See Kuddala Jataka. 

He is mentioned in a list of six famous teachers of the past, who were 
well known for their pious and holy lives. They had numerous followers 
and, after death, were born in the Brahma-world.* 

The Kuddala-birth was one in which the perfection of pafifia was 
developed.” 


1 A, iii, 371, 373; iv. 135. 2 J. i. 46. 


Kuddalamandala.—A village in Rohana. Here a battle took place 
between the forces of Parakkamabahu I, and his enemies.? 


1 Cv. lxxv. 16. 


Kunta.—A throne (for an image) which was originally in the Paeina- 
vihara of the Theravadins, and was later set up beside the Bodhi-tree of 
the Abhayagiri-vihara by Silakala.* 


1 Cy. xii. 31. 


Kuntani Jataka (No. 343).—In the court of the king of Benares was a 
heron who carried messages. Once, when she was away, the boys of the 
palace killed her two young ones. In revenge she persuaded a tiger to 
eat the boys, and told the king what she had done. She then flew away to 
the Himalaya because, she said, there could be no friendship between the 
wrong-doer and the wronged one. 

The story was told in reference to a heron of the Kosala king, who 


acted in a similar way.’ 
1 J. iii. 311 f. 


Kuntamālaka.—A locality near Anurādhapura through which passed 
the boundary of the Mahāvihāra. It was the point from which the king 
started to mark the sīmā.* v.l. Kotthamālaka. 


1 Mhv., p. 331; Mbv. 134; Dpv. xiv. 28, 33. 


Kuntavarā.—The soldiers of a district in South India who fought 
against the Sinhalese force that invaded their territory... They were 
subdued by the Kesadhatu Kitti.’ 


1 Cy. lxxvi. 246. 2 Ibid., 259. 
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Kunti,— A kinnari, mother of the theras Tissa and Sumitta, Their 
father was a former inhabitant of Pataliputta.? 


1 Mhv. v. 212. 


Kundukāla.—A locality in South India on the tongue of land which 
juts out from the continent to the island of Rāmissara. Kundukāla is 
about eight miles from Ramissara.* Lankapura built there a strong 
camp called Parakkamapura, where he had his headquarters.” 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 101. 2 Ibid., 121. 


Kupikkala.—The birthplace of the Elder Maha-Tissa.t v.l. Ku- 
vikkala, Kubbikāla, Kutthikula. 


1 Mhr. xxxiii. 49. 


Kupuveņa.—A village and a monastery. The story of a sāmaņera of 
the monastery, as given in the Majjhima Commentary,’ is similar, except 
in regard to the names, to the story given under Kabupelanda (gq.v.). 


1 MA. ii. 700. 


Kuppa Sutta.—The monk who has the four patisambhidé and has an 
emancipated mind realises that which is unshakable (akuppa).* 


1 A, iii, 119 f. 
Kubukandanadi.—A river in Ceylon. On its banks was the Samudda- 
vihara." 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 90. 
Kubūlagalla.—A locality in Rohaņa. It was one of the strongholds 
captured by Vijayabahu I.* 
1 Cy. lviii. 36. 


Kubera.—See Kuvera. 
Kubbikala.—See Kupikala. 
Kubbugama.—See Kumbugama. 


Kuma.— Wife of a householder in Velukanda in the Avanti country. 
She was the mother of Nanda Thera, also called Kumaputta.,? 


1 ThagA. i. 100. 


Kumaputta.—See Nanda Kumaputta. 
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1. Kumara.—Father of Bharana. He lived in Kappakandara.* 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 64. 


2. Kumara.—Name of the god Skanda. He rode on a peacock. It 
is said that Kumara gave a boon to Manavamma.' 


1 Cv. lvii. 7, 10; see also Hopkins: Hpic Mythology, p. 227. 


Kumara Sutta. The Licchavi Mahanama sees a number of Liechavi 
youths sitting by the Buddha, at the foot of a tree in the Mahavana at 
Vesali ; he expresses his joy at the sight for, he says, the Licchavis are 
usually so mischievous. The Buddha thereupon tells Mahanaima of 
five things the practice of which will tend to progress: the tending of 
father and mother, the support of wife and children with well-gotten 
wealth, devotion to one’s own business, honouring one’s own ancestral 
gods, showing respect to good and holy men.’ 


1 A, iii. 75 ff. 


1. Kumara-Kassapa Thera.—He was foremost among those who had 
the gift of varied and versatile discourse (cittakathikdnam).* His mother 
was the daughter of a banker of Rajagaha, and she, having failed to 
obtain her parent’s consent to become a nun, married and, with her 
husband’s consent, joined the Order, not knowing that she was with child. 
When her condition was discovered her colleagues consulted Deva- 
datta, who declared that she was no true nun. The Buddha, on being 
consulted, entrusted the matter to Upali, who had it fully investigated by 
Visakha and other residents of Savatthi, and he gave his finding in the 
assembly, in the presence of the king, that the nun was innocent.’ 
When the boy was born the king reared him, and the boy was ordained 
at the age of seven. The boy came to be called Kumara, because he 
joined the Order so young and was of royal upbringing, and also because 
the Buddha, when sending him little delicacies such as fruit, referred 
to him as Kumara Kassapa. Once when Kumara Kassapa was meditating 
in Andhavana, an anagami Brahma, who had been his companion in the 
time of Kassapa Buddha, appeared before him, and asked him fifteen 
questions which only the Buddha could answer. Thisled to the preaching 
- of the Vammika Sutta,’ and after dwelling on its teachings Kassapa 
became an arahant.* His mother, too, developed insight and attained 
to arahantship. It is said that she wept for twelve years because she 

1 A, i. 24. -3 M.i. 143 f. 

2 For details see J. i. 148; Upali’s 4 For Kumaja-Kassapa’s story see J. i. 


handling of the case won the Buddha’s 147 ff.; AA.i. 158 f.; ThagA. i. 322 f.; MA. 
special commendation (see, e.g., AA. i. 172). i. 335 f. 
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could not be with Kassapa, and one day, seeing him in the street, as she 
ran towards him and fell, milk flowed from her breasts and wet her robe. 
Kassapa, realising that her great love was standing in the way of her 
attainments, spoke harshly to her that she might love him the less. The 
ruse succeeded and she became an arahant that very day.° 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Kassapa was a learned brahmin, 
and having heard a monk ranked foremost in eloquence, he wished for 
a similar distinction and did many acts of piety towards that end. When 
the teachings of Kassapa Buddha were being forgotten, he, together with 
six others, entered the Order and lived a life of rigorous asceticism on 
the summit of a mountain.’ 

Two verses of deep significance ascribed to Kumāra-Kassapa are 
found in the Theragatha.’ Although it is said that he was a very eloquent 
speaker, the examples given of his preaching are extremely scanty. 
The Anguttara Commentary? states that the Buddha gave him his title 
from the skilful way in which he argued with Pāyāsi, as related in the 
Payasi Sutta (q.v.); but this cannot be correct for, according to Dham- 
mapāla,’ the events of the Pāyāsi Sutta took place after the Buddha’s 
death. The Sutta, however, does justify Kassapa’s reputation.” 

Kassapa’s upasampadā took place in his twentieth year. A doubt 
arose as to whether this was valid because, according to the rule, twenty 
years must be completed for upasampadā. The Buddha held that in 
reckoning the age the time spent in the mother’s womb could also be 
included.” 

5 DhA. iii. 147. | 7 yy, 201, 202. 

6 Ap. ii. 473 f.; the details of this story | 8 i. 159. 
are given in DhA. ii. 210-12; among |? VvA. 297. 

Kassapa’s companions were also Pukku- 10 For his praises see also MA. i. 500 f. 
sati, Daruciriya, Dabba Mallaputta and 11 Vin. i. 93; Sp. iv. 867. 
Sabhiya; see also UdA. 80 f. | 





2. Kumara-Kassapa.—A thera in Ceylon, at whose request was written 
the Dhammapadatthakatha.' 
1 DhA. i. 1; Gv. 68. 


Kumara-Kassapa-thera Vatthu.—The story of Kumara-Kassapa (q.v.) 


and his mother.* 
1 DHA. iii. 144 ff. 


Kumaradhatusena (Kumaradasa).—Son of Moggallana I. and king of 
Ceylon (513-522 a.c.). His son was Kittisena.’ Tradition tells of his 


1 Cv. xli. 1 f. 
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friendship with a poet Kālidāsa. The authorship of the Janakiharana 
is generally ascribed to him.? 


2 Cv. Trs. i. 51, n. 1. 


Kumarapafiha.—The fourth chapter of the Khuddakapatha.’ It 
consists of ten questions which, according to the Commentaries,’ the 
Buddha asked the young Sopaka, then an arahant though only seven 
years old, with the idea of giving him the upasampadd-ordination. The 
boy-arahant answered the questions and this conversation formed his 
ordination.* These questions were elaborated by the nun of Kajangala* 
(q.v.). The Majjhima Commentary? on the Ambalatthika-Rahulovada 
Sutta seems to indicate a set of questions called Kumarapafiha in connec- 
tion with Rahula when he was seven years old. 

1 Khp. 2. 4 See A. v. 54 ff. 


2 KhpA. 76; ThagA. i. 479. 5 MA. ii. 636. 
3 See also Thag, v. 485; Ap. i. 64 f. | 


Kumārapabba.—The section of the Vessantara Jātaka which deals with 
the giving away of Vessantara’s children to Jiijaka.' 


1 J. vi. 555. 


1. Kumarapeta Vatthu.—A man of Sāvatthi abused those who gave 
alms to the Buddha and his monks, but his mother made him retract 
his words and give alms for seven days. He was born ater as the son 
of a courtesan who left him in a graveyard. The Buddha went there 
and proclaimed that the boy had a great future before him. The boy 
was adopted by a rich man and spent his wealth in deeds of piety. After 
death he was born as Sakka’s son.* 


1 Pv, iii. 5; PvA. 194 ff. 


2. Kumārapeta Vatthu.—Two sons of the Kosala king committed 
adultery and were born as petas. One night they uttered loud lamenta- 
tions and the inhabitants of Sāvatthi sought the Buddha’s protection. 
The Buddha explained things to them, and the people gave alms and 
made over their merit so gained to the petas.* 


1 Py, iv. 6; PvA. 261 f. 


Kumarasiha,—Son of Vimaladhammasiriya ; he was adopted by King 
Sendratana and given the province of Uva. He died young.’ 


1 Cv. xev. 22; also Cv. Trs. ii. 233, n. 3. 
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Kumarasena.—Brother of Dhatusena. He helped Dhatusena to 
crush the Damilas, and was amply rewarded for his services.? 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 35, 53. 


Kumaripafiha,—Evidently the name given to the questions asked 
of the Buddha by Mara’s daughters, Tanha, Arati and Rag4a—when they 
visited him in order to tempt him—and the Buddha’s answers. These 
questions and answers form the Dhitaro Sutta of the Samyutta Nikdya,} 
but a quotation from them given in the Anguttara’ is mentioned as having 
been taken from the Kumdaripatha. The Commentary? mentions them 
as being the questions of Mara’s daughters (kumarinam Maradhitinam 
puccha), 

18. i. 124 f. 2 A. v. 46 f. 3 AA. ii. 828. 


Kumārībhūŭta Vagga.—The eighth section of the Bhikkhuni Pacittiya.? 
1 Vin. iv. 327-37. 


Kumāriya Sutta.—Few abstain from accepting women or girls, many 
do not." 
1S. v. 471. 


1. Kumuda.—A niraya—strictly speaking, a period of suffering. It 
is equal to twelve Padumas. 
The Kokalika monk was born in Kumuda-niraya.* 


1 §. i, 152 f.; see also SN., p. 126; SNA. ii. 476. 


2. Kumuda.—One of the three palaces of Sobhita Buddha in his last 
lay life.’ 


1 Bu. vii. 17. 


3. Kumuda.,—A city. There an enemy of Piyadassi Buddha, Sona 
by name, made an unsuccessful attempt to kill him by means of the 


elephant Donamukha.* 
1 Bu. xiv. 6; BuA. 174. 


Kumudadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In Padumuttara’s time he 
was a bird named Kakudha in a lake in Himava and offered the Buddha 
a lotus-flower. Sixteen hundred kappas ago he became king eight times 
under the name of Varuna.’ He is probably identical with Malita- 
vambha.” 


1 Ap. i. 180. 2 ThagA. i. 211 f. 
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1. Kumudamaliya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Atthadassi 
he was a rakkhasa in a lake near Himava and gave the Buddha a garland 
of flowers. Fifteen kappas ago he was king seven times under the name 


of Sahassaratha.? 
1 Ap. i. 186 f. 


2. Kumudamaliya Thera.—An arahant. In the past he saw Vipassi 
Buddha walking in the street and gave him a garland of kumuda-flowers.! 


1 Ap. i. 257 f. 
Kumba.—See Kumbagama. 


Kumbagama.—A Damila stronghold near Anuradhapura, which was 
captured by Dutthagdmani, It was commanded by Kumba.! 


1 Mhv. xxv. 14. 


Kumbalavata.—A locality near Anuradhapura; through it passed the 
boundary of the Mahavihara.* 


1 Mhv. p. 332; Mbv. 134; Dpv. xiv. 38. 


Kumbalaka.—One of the tanks built by Mahasena.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 48. 
Kumbiyangana.—See Kutumbiyangana. 


Kumbugama (v./. Kubbugama),—A village in Rohana. It is mentioned 
in the campaigns of Damiladhakari Rakkha.’ 


1 Cv. lxxv. 149, 167, 172. 


Kumbha Jataka (No. 512).—The story of how a forester, Sura, ac- 
cidently discovered strong drink, and how, with the help of his accom- 
plice, the ascetic Varuna, he spread abroad the discovery, thus leading 
to the destruction of all Jambudipa, had Sakka not appeared on earth 
and by his exposition of the evils of drink induced Sabbamitta, king of 
Savatthi, to abstain from its use. 

The story was told in answer to a question by Visakha as to the 
origin of drink. Once during a drinking festival at Savatthi five hundred 
women, friends of Visikha, visited Jetavana in her company. On the 
way they became drunk, which led to their behaving improperly in the 
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monastery. The Buddha frightened them by his iddhi-power and re- 
stored them to their senses.’ 
The story of the past is also given in the Jatakamala (No. 17). 


1 J.v. 11 ff.; the DhA. (iii. 100 ff.) gives a slightly different version of the doings of 
Visakha’s friends. 


Kumbha Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Tika Nipdta of the 


Jataka Commentary." 
1 J. ii. 431-51. 


1. Kumbha Sutta.—A pot without support is easily upset, so is it 
with the mind. Support for the mind is the Noble Eightfold Path.? 


1 S. v. 20 f. 


2. Kumbha Sutta.—A pot, if overset, empties out its water and cannot 
take it in again. A monk, cultivating the Eightfold Path, empties 
out Il] and cannot take it in again.? 


1 S. v. 48. 


Kumbhakanna.—A powerful Yakkha whom Sumedha Buddha 
brought under his power. His story is similar to that of Alavaka. The’ 
people brought the Yakkha a prince as sacrifice, and the Yakkha handed 
him over to the Buddha. Ninety crores of people realised the Truth on 


the occasion.!? 
1 Bu. xii. 5; BuA. 164 f. 


Kumbhakara Jataka (No. 408).—The Bodhisatta was a potter in 
Benares, and to his house came four Pacceka Buddhas—Karandu, 
Naggaji, Nimi and Dummukha—from Nandamila-pabbhara. He 
welcomed them and asked them the stories of their renunciation. 
Having heard them, both he and his wife wished to leave the world, but 
his wife, deceiving him, went before him, leaving him to look after their 
son and daughter. When the children were old enough he, too, became 
an ascetic, and though he met his wife later he refused to have anything © 
to do with her. 

The son was Rahula and the daughter Uppalavanna, the wife being 
Rahulamata. 

The story was related to five hundred monks who had lustful thoughts 
at midnight. The Buddha read their thoughts and visited them with 
Ananda.’ See also the Paniya Jataka. 


1 J. iii. 375 ff. 
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Kumbhaghosaka.—Son of the chief treasurer of Rajagaha. Plague 
breaks out in the city and attacks the chief treasurer and his wife. When 
about to die they bid farewell to Kumbhaghosaka, directing him to flee 
for his life and return later to dig up their treasure. He spends twelve 
years in a jungle and returns to find the treasure undisturbed; but 
reflecting that since he is unknown in the city he may be subjected to 
annoyance if he is seen digging up the treasure and spending it, he decides 
to earn his own living and obtains a position as foreman. One day 
the king, hearing his voice, exclaims: ‘‘ That is the voice of some rich 
man.” Several times this happens, and then a female servant, overhearing 
the king’s words, offers for a consideration to make him master of the 
man’s wealth. She obtains lodgings for herself and her daughter in 
Kumbhaghosaka’s house and contrives to make him seduce her daughter. 
A marriage is arranged, and Kumbhaghosaka is obliged to dig up some 
of the wealth in order to defray the various expenses proclaimed by 
the king’s orders. When the plot is complete, Kumbhaghosaka 1s 
summoned before the king, who, having heard his story, confirms him 
in his inheritance and gives him his own daughter as wife. 

The king tells the story to the Buddha, who praises Kumbhaghosaka.? 

1 DhA. i. 321 ff. 


1, Kumbhanda.—A Nigantha for whom Pandukabhaya built a hermi- 
tage, named after him, near the Gamani Tank. 
1 Mhv. x. 99. 


2. Kumbhanda.—A class of spirits mentioned with Yakkhas, Asuras 
and Nagas. They live in the South and Virūļha is their king. In the 
Vidhurapandita Jataka,” Kumbhira (q.v.) is mentioned as one of their 
chiefs. They had huge stomachs, and their genital organs were as big 
as pots, hence their name. 

1 D. ii. 257; D. iii. 198. 2 J. vi. 272. 3 DA. iii. 964. 


Kumbhapura.—The residence of Kisavaccha’ ; it is evidently another 


name for Kumbhavati (q.v.). 
1 MA. ii. 599. 


Kumbhavati.—A city in the kingdom of King Dandaki. Kisavaecha 
lived in the park near there.* 
1 J. iii, 463; v. 29, 134. 


Kumbhigallaka.—A monastery in Ceylon. Vasabha built an uposatha- 


house there.' 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 86. 
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Kumbhira.—A Yakkha who lived in the Vepulla mountain outside 
Rajagaha. He was present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta 
with a train of over one hundred thousand.? He is called Rajagahika 
because he was born in Rajagaha.” Sometimes? he is spoken of as chief 
of the Kumbhandas. When Bimbisara wished to visit the courtesan 
Padumavati at Ujjeni, the chaplain enlisted Kumbhira’s assistance in 
transporting the king thither.‘ 


1 D, ii. 257. 3 Hg., J. vi. 272. 
2 DA. ii, 686. | 4 ThigA. 39. 


Kumbhila Jataka (No. 206).—Evidently another version of the Vana- 
rinda Jataka, though the scholiast refers to another Kumbhila (thus in 
all MSS.) Jataka for particulars.’ 


1 J. ii. 206. 


Kumbhilavānaka.—A river in Ceylon which joins the Sahkhavaddha- 


manaka.? 
1 Cy. lxviii. 32; see also Cv. Trs. i. 279, n. 4. 


Kumbhilasobbha.—A tank restored by Vijayabāhu I.,’ and later by 
Parakkamabāhu I.’ 
1 Cy. lx. 50. 2 Ibid., lxxix. 33. 


1. Kumma Sutta.—A monk should be like the tortoise, inwardly with- 
drawing.’ v.l. Dukkara Sutta. 
KST 


2. Kumma Sutta.—Gains, favours and flattery—these are the snares 
of Mara, resembling the corded harpoon with which a tortoise all un- 
wittingly was caught of old.’ 

1S. ii. 226. 


3. Kumma Sutta.—Like the tortoise who withdrew all his limbs into 
his shell lest the jackal should catch him, so let the monk ceaselessly 
guard all his senses from Mara.’ 


1 §. iv. 177. 


Kummasadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
having nothing else to give, he put sour gruel into the bowl of Vipassi 
Buddha.’ He is evidently identical with Sivaka Thera.” 


1 Ap. ii. 415. 2 ThagA. i. 307. 
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Kummasapinda Jataka (No. 415).—Once the Bodhisatta was servant 
to a rich man in Benares, and having received four portions of sour 
gruel for wages, gave them to four Pacceka Buddhas. After death he 
was born as heir to the king of Benares, and made the daughter of the 
Kosala king his chief queen. Remembering his previous life, he com- 
posed a song about it; the song became very popular, though no one 
understood its import. The queen, having been promised a boon, chose 
to know the meaning of the song, and the king, having summoned the 
people from twelve leagues round, explained the allusions. The queen, 
too, revealed how she had once been a slave in the court of Ambattha 
and had given alms to a holy monk. She is identified with Rahulamata. 

The story was told in reference to Queen Mallika ; she was a garland- 
maker’s daughter, and one day gave three portions of sour gruel to the 
Buddha. That same day she became the chief queen of Pasenadi.’ 


1 J. iii. 405 ff. Cp. the third story of the Jatakamala, also Divyaivadana, p. 88, and 
Kathasaritsagara xxvii. 79 ff. 


Kurahgavi.—Daughter of the king of Benares. She fell in love with 
Eļakamāra (q.v.) and was ultimately married to him. She misconducted 
herself with Chalaùgakumāra and his attendant Dhanantevāsī.! 

The story of Kurangavi forms one of the tales related by Kunala. 


1 J. v. 429 f. 


Kurandaka.—A cave, probably in Ceylon. It contained beautiful 
paintings of the renunciation of seven Buddhas, but the Elder Cittagutta 
(q.v.), who lived in the cave for a long time, never saw them because 
he had never lifted his eyes. There was a great ironwood (naga) tree at 
the entrance to the cave. The Elder, at the request of the king, once 
went to visit him, but after seven days, not being happy in the 
palace, he returned to Kurandaka.? 


1 Vsm. i. 38 f. 


Kuraya.—NSee Kuruya. 


Kuraraghara.—A town in Avanti. It was the residence of Katiyani, 
Kali, Sona Kutikanna, among others. Near it was the Papata-pabbata. 
Maha Kaecana also lived there. v.l. Kulaghara. 


1 SA. ii. 188; UdA. 307; DhA. iv. 101; AA. i. 246, ete. 


Kuraraghara-Papata-pabbata.—See Papata-pabbata. 


Kuraraghariké.—See Kalli (2). 
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Kuraraghariya-Sona.—The name by which Sona Kutikanna is some- 


times referred to.? 
1 E.g., J. vi. 15. 


Kuravakagalla.—A place in Rohaņa where Damiladhikari Rakkha 
defeated his enemies.* 





1 Cy. Ixxv. 137. 


Kuru.—A country, one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas.’ Frequent 
references to it are found in the Pali Canon. It is said that Kuru was 
originally the name of the chieftains (raéjakum4ra) of the country and that 
their territory was later named after them. Buddhaghosa? records a 
tradition which states that, when Mandhata returned to Jambudipa from 
his sojourn in the four Mahadipas and in the devalokas, there were 
in his retinue a large number of the people of Uttarakuru. They settled 
down in Jambudipa, and their settlement was known as Kururattha, It 
had many towns and villages. 

The country seems to have had very little political influence in the 
Buddha’s time, though, in the past, Paficila, Kuru and Kekaka were 
evidently three of the most powerful kingdoms.’ According to the 
Jdtakas,* the kingdom of Kuru was three hundred leagues in extent and its 
capital, Indapatta, seven leaguesin circumference. The ruling dynasty at 
Indapatta belonged to the Yudhitthila-gotta.”. Among the kings of the 
past, Dhanafijaya Koravya is mentioned several times® and reference is 
also made to a king called Koravya’ whose son was the Bodhisatta 
Sutasoma. During the Buddha’s time, also, the chieftain of Kuru was 
called Koravya, and his discussion with the Elder Ratthapala, who was 
himself the scion of a noble family of the Kurus, is recounted in the 
Ratthapala Sutta.° Perhaps at one time the Kuru kingdom extended as 
far as Uttarapaficala, for in the Somanassa Jataka,? Uttarapaficala is 
mentioned as a town in the Kururattha, with Renu as its king. 

Koravya had a park called Migaeira where Ratthapala took up his 
residence when he visited his parents.*° The people of Kuru had a 
reputation for deep wisdom and good health, and this reputation is 
mentioned” as the reason for the Buddha having delivered some of his 
most profound discourses to the Kurus, for example, the Mahanidana, and 


1 D. ii. 200; A. i. 213 etc. | 7 J. iv. 361; v. 457. 
2 DA. ii. 481 f.; MA. i. 184 etc. 8 M. ii. 65 ff. 
3 See, e.g., J. ii. 214. | 9 J. iv. 444. 
t E.g., J. v. 57,484; vi. 255. Also Mtu. i. 10 MA. ii. 725. 
34; ii. 419. 11 Ibid., i. 184 f.; AA. ii. 820; they were 


| 
5 J. iii. 400; iv. 361. | also probably reputed to be virtuous; see 
8 J. ii, 366; iii. 400; iv. 450; vi. 260 etc. | the Kurudhamma Jataka. 
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the Mahasatipatthana Suttas. Among other discourses delivered in the 
Kuru country are the Magandiya Sutta, the Anafijasappaya Sutta, the 
Sammosa Sutta and the Ariyavasa Sutta. All these were preached at 
Kammassadhamma, which is described as a nigama of the Kuriis, where 
the Buddha resided from time to time. Another town of the Kuris, 
which we find mentioned, is Thullakotthika, the birthplace of Ratthapala, 
and here the Buddha stayed during a tour.” Udena’s queen, Magandiya, 
came from Kuru,” and Aggidatta, chaplain to the Kosala king, lived 
on the boundary between Kuru and Ariga and Magadha, honoured 
by the inhabitants of all three kingdoms. 

The Kuru country is generally identified as the district around Thane- 
sar, with its capital Indapatta, near the modern Delhi. See also 
Uttarakuru. 


12 M. ii. 54; ThagA. ii. 30. 14 Ibid., iii. 242. 
133 DhA. i. 199. 15 CAGI. 379 f. 


Kurukaccha.—Probably a wrong reading for Bharukaccha (q.v.). 


Kurukhetta.—Another name for the country of the Kurūs.! 
1 J. vi. 291. 


1. Kuruùgamiga Jātakąa (No. 21).—Once the Bodhisatta was an 
antelope who used to eat the fruit of a sepanni-tree. One day a huntsman 
discovered him and lay in wait to kill him, but the Bodhisatta suspected 
his presence and so escaped death. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s plots to kill the Buddha, 
the huntsman being identified with Devadatta.* 


1 J. i. 173 f. 


2. Kurungamiga Jataka (No. 206).—In a forest lived three friends: 
an antelope, a woodpecker and a tortoise. One night the antelope was 
caught in a huntsman’s noose, and the tortoise set about biting through 
the thongs of the noose while the woodpecker, uttering cries of ill-omen, 
kept the huntsman in his hut. The antelope escaped, but the tortoise, 
exhausted by his labours, was caught by the huntsman. The antelope 
thereupon enticed the hunter into the forest and, eluding him, released the 
tortoise. The antelope was the Bodhisatta, Sariputta the woodpecker, 
Moggallana the tortoise and Devadatta the hunter. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s wickedness.’ 

This Jdtaka is figured on the Bharhut Stupa.’ 


1 J. ii. 152 ff.; DhA. iii, 152 f. 2 Cunningham: p. 67 and Pl. xxvii. 9. 
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Kuruhgamiga Vagga.—The third section of the Eka Nipdta of the 
Jataka Commentary.’ 
1 J. i. 173-98. 


Kurudhamma Jataka (No. 276).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
the son of Dhanafijaya, king of the Kuris, and, after his father’s death, 
reigned in Indapatta. He observed the Kurudhamma—that is to say, the 
paficasila—as did the queen-mother, his queen-consort, the viceroy, the 
chaplain, the king’s driver, his charioteer, the treasurer, the keeper of 
the royal granaries, the palace porter and the courtesan of the city. The 
country thus became very prosperous and its people happy. In the 
kingdom of Kalinga there was a drought and consequent scarcity of food. 
The king, acting on the advice of his ministers, sent brahmins to beg from 
the Bodhisatta the loan of his state elephant, Afijanavasabha, who was 
reported to bring rain. The elephant was lent willingly but no rain fell. 
It was thereupon decided that the prosperity of the Kurus was due to the 
Kurudhamma observed by the king and the others, and messengers 
were despatched to find out which these Kurudhammas were. From the 
king down to the courtesan, all had rigorously kept them, but each had 
unwittingly done something which he or she considered a violation of tne 
dhamma. The messengers, therefore, had to visit each one and take down 
a list of the dhamma. The incidents related by each to the messengers, 
explaining wherein they had transgressed the dhammas, only served to 
emphasise how scrupulously they had conducted themselves. 

The Kalinga king practised the Kurudhamma and rain fell in his 
country. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had killed a wild goose. 
Two monks bathed in Aciravati, and while standing on the bank, drying, 
they saw two geese appear. The monks took a bet as to which should 
hit the goose in the eye, and one of them threw a stone which pierced 
one eye and came out of the other. The monk was reported to the 
Buddha.’ 


1 J. ii. 365 ff; DbA. iv. 86 ff; cp. Cariyapitaka i. 3. With the introductory story 
compare that of the Salittaka Jataka (J. i. 418). 


Kurundahkundiya.—A locality in South India.* 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 236, 266. 


Kurundacullaka.—A parivena in the Jetavana-vihara in Ceylon, the 
residence of Dathavedhaka.? 
1 MT. 176. 
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Kurundapillaka.—A monastery in Ceylon. Potthakuttha erected a 


pasada there.* 
1 Cv. xlvi. 21. 


Kurundavapi.—A tank built by Aggabodhi I. 
1 Cy. xlii. 15; Cv. 7'rs. i. 66, n. 6. 


Kurundavasoka-Vihara,—A monastery built by Khallatanaga. 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 32. 


Kurunda-Vihāra.—A monastery built by Aggabodhi I. and dedicated 


to all three fraternities.? 
1 Cy, xlii. 15. 


Kurundavelu.—A vihāra in Ceylon, where was compiled the Kurundi- 
atthakathā (q.v.). 


Kurundiya-Vihāra.—A monastery repaired by Vijayabahu I.'; prob- 
ably identical with Kurunda-Vihara. 


1 Cv. lx. 60. 


Kurundi,—A village in Ceylon.* 


1 Cv. Ixxxiii. 16; Ixxxviii. 64; Cv. T'rs. ii. 149, n. 9. 


Kurundi-Atthakatha.—One of the great collections of commentaries on 
the Tipitaka used by Buddhaghosa in the compilation of his works. 
Tradition says’ that it was written in Sinhalese, and was so called because 
it was compiled in the Kurundavelu-Vihara in Ceylon. It seems to have 
been chiefly concerned with Vinaya rules, for we find frequent references 
to it, particularly in the Samantapasddika.’ It is also called Kurundi- 
gandha.” In many cases its explanations appear to have been different 
from those of other commentaries. 

1 See, ¢.g., Saddhamma-Satigaha, p. 55. | 627, 660, 664, 668, 688, 722, 726; iv. 745, 


2 H.g., Sp. i. 281; ii. 319; iii. 5387, 544, | 758, 778, 783, 789, 813, 818, 861, 920, etc. 
545, 570, 573, 583, 597, 616, 620, 626, 3 Gv. 59. 


Kurundirattha,—See Kurundi. 


Kurumba.—A Damila chief, subdued by Lankapura.' 


1 Cv, lxxvii. 14 f. 
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Kurumbandanakali.—A locality in South India, where a great battle 
was fought between Lankapura and Kulasekhara.’ 


1 Cv, Ixxvi. 157. 


Kuruvaka-tittha,—A secluded bathing-place in a large pond near the 
Cittalapabbata-vihara.’ 
1 MA. ii. 1025. 


Kurefijiyaphaladayaka (Kurufijiya®) Thera.—An arahant. Thirty- 
one kappas ago he was a hunter, and having seen the Buddha Sikhi in the 
forest, he gave him a kurefjiya-fruit.* 

He is evidently identical with Sona-Setthiputta Thera.’ 


‘1 Ap. ii. 448 f. 2 ThagA. i. 316 f. 


1. Kula Sutta.—Families consisting of many women and few men are 
molested by robbers; likewise a monk who has not developed emancipa- 
tion of mind through love is easily molested by non-humans.? 


1 §. ii. 263. 


2. Kula Sutta.—Asibandhakaputta visits the Buddha at the Pavarika- 
ambavana in Nalanda at Nigantha Nataputta’s request, and tells the 
Buddha that he does wrong in obtaining alms from famine-stricken 
Nalanda. The Buddha replies that his begging does not come within the 
eight causes of injury to families: viz., the actions of kings and robbers, 
fire, water, loss of savings, slothfulness, wastrels and impermanence. 

Asibandhakaputta becomes the Buddha’s follower.* 


1 S. iv. 322 f. 


3. Kula Sutta.—The five advantages which accrue to families visited by 
holy men: they cleanse their hearts and attain to heaven; they greet the 
monks respectfully and are born noble; they conquer greed and gain 
power; give alms and obtain wealth; ask questions and become wise.' 


1 A. iii. 244 f. 


4. Kula Sutta.—Seven reasons for which a family is not worth visiting: 
they neither greet one nor show courtesy; provide no seats; hide what 
they have; having much, give little; what they do give they give care- 
lessly and half-heartedly.’ 

1 A. iv. 10. 
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5. Kula Sutta.—Similar to 4. Nine reasons are given, the additional 
ones being: they show no desire to hear the doctrine and take no interest 


when it is preached to them.’ 
1 A. iv. 387. 


Kulaghara.—See Kuraraghara. 
Kulagharani Sutta.—See Ogalha Sutta. 


Kulanta-vapi (Kulattha-vapi).—A tank to the south of Anuradhapura. 
In the battle between the forces of Dutthagamani and Elara the water in 
the tank was dyed red with blood of the slain, hence the name.’ 


1 Mhv. xxv. 66. 


Kulaputta Sutta.—Clansmen who go forth into homelessness do so in 
order to gain full comprehension of the Four Noble Truths. This is true 


for all time. 
1 §. v. 415. 


* Kulaputtena-dukkha ” Sutté.—Three suttas. A clansman who goes 
forth sbould live (1) in aversion from body etc., or (2) seeing impermanence 
in them, or (3) seeing no soul in them.’ 

1 §. iii. 179. 


Kulavaddhaka,—Given as a name used ironically to insult another.? 


1 Vin. iv. 8. 


Kulavaddhana.—A rich merchant of Sudassana (Benares) who tried 
to stop his king, Sutasoma, from renouncing the world by offering him 
all his wealth. He is identified with (Maha ?) Kassapa.? 


1 J. v. 185, 192. 


1. Kulasekhara.—A Cholian king of South India. He besieged the 
Pandyan king, Parakkama of Madhura, and the latter sent for help to 
Parakkamabahu I. of Ceylon. Parakkamabahu sent an expeditionary 
force to South India under Lankapura, but in the meantime the 
Pandyan king had been slain and his capital taken. The Sinhalese 
force, however, landed and carried on a prolonged campaign against 
Kulasekhara and his allies, who seem to have been numerous and 
powerful. Kulasekhara was defeated, and the Pandyan king’s son, 
Vira Pandu, was installed in Madhura. The Chola prisoners taken in 
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the war were brought to Ceylon and employed in the reconstruction of 
the Maha Thipa in Anuradhapura.* 


1 For details of this war see Cv. Ixxvi, and lxxvii. For Kulasekhara’s later history 
see Cv. Trs. ii. 100, n. 1. 


2. Kulasekhara.—A Pandu king. His general Ariyacakkavatti in- 
vaded Ceylon in the reign of Bhuvanekabahu I. and carried off the 
Tooth Relic and other treasures. Later Parakkamabahu III. visited 
Kulasekhara and retrieved the Tooth Relic. 


1 Cv. xc. 47; 53 f. 


Kulavaka Jataka (No. 31).—The Bodhisatta was born in Macala 
under the name of Magha. He spent his time with the heads of the 
other twenty-nine families in the village, engaged in various forms of 
social service. The headman, finding his gains diminish, made a false 
report to the king, who ordered Magha and his friends to be trampled 
by elephants; but by virtue of their metta they could not be killed, and 
thereupon the king showed them great favour. After death they were 
all born in Tavatimsa, with Magha as Sakka. Three of Magha’s wives— 
Sudhamma, Citta and Nanda—who had persuaded him to let them share 
in his good work, were born as Sakka’s handmaidens. But Sujata, who 
had taken no part in their activities, received no such honour. At 
that time the Asuras shared Tavatimsa with the Devas, but one day they 
got drunk and were hurled down to the foot of Sineru. They therefore 
declared war on the Devas, and during one of their fierce battles Sakka 
was defeated and fled over the sea in his chariot Vejayanta. When 
he came to Simbalivana, the chariot felled down the trees there, and 
the young Garulas were hurled into the sea. Hearing their cries of 
agony, Sakka made his driver, Matali, turn the chariot and go back. 
The Asuras, seeing him return, thought it was another Sakka coming 
with reinforcements, and fled in terror. The Vejayanta-pasada rose 
from the earth, and Sakka lived in it, having fortified his city with a 
fivefold guard. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had drunk water 
without first straining it, because his friend, with whom he was travelling 
and with whom he had fallen out, had the only strainer available. 
Matali is identified with Ananda.’ 

In the version given in the Dhammapada Commentary,® the story of 


' For the story of these women see | 3 i, 263 ff.; see also SA. i. 260 f.; 
under their names. DA. iii. 710 ff.; and SNA. ii. 484 f. 

* J. i, 198 ff.; with the introductory According to these accounts Sakka was 
story cp. Vin. ii. 118. helped by not 29 but 33 others, 
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Magha is related in response to a question asked of the Buddha by the 
Licchavi Mahali. The reason given for Sakka’s flight in the Vejayanta- 
ratha also differs. According to this account, when Sujata (q.v.) was 
reborn as the daughter of Vepacitti and the time came for her to choose 
a husband, Sakka went to the assembly in the guise of an aged Asura 
and was chosen by Sujaté. Sakka thereupon revealed himself and fled 
with his bride in the chariot, the Asuras in full chase. 
See also Kulāvaka Sutta. 


Kulavaka Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Eka Nipdta of the Jataka 


Commentary.’ 
1 J. i. 198-234. 


Kulāvaka Sutta.—The story of Sakka’s flight from the Asuras. When 
he saw the Garulas crushed under his chariot wheels, he asked his driver, 
Matali, to turn back and risk death at the hands of the Asuras. But 
the Asuras fled.* cp. Kulavaka Jataka. 


1 §. i. 224. 


Kulalitissa.—A monastery in Ceylon. Over the thipa in the monastery 
King Voharika-Tissa erected a parasol.” 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 33. 


Kulinga.—The name of a clan, probably Sinhalese. Mahinda VI. 
belonged to this clan.! The Kuliñgas were among the tribes sent to 
Ceylon by Asoka with the Bodhi-tree.? 


1 Cv. Ixxx. 15. 
2 Mhv. xix. 2; see also Mhv. Trs. 128, n. 2, and Cv. Trs. i. 29, n. 2, and ii. 126, n. 5. 


1. Kulupaka Sutta.—Five qualities which make a monk disagreeable 
to the families he visits: he is intimate on slight acquaintance (asanthava- 
vissast); takes privileges without justification (anissaravikappi); tries to 
bring together estranged families (viyatthipasevi); is a gossip (upakan- 
nakajappt); and is importunate (attyacanako).* 

1 A. iii, 136 f. 


2. Kulupaka Sutta.—The five evil results of visiting families: sitting 
together in secret, and in concealed places, tendency to go uninvited, 
talking about women, and being filled with lustful thoughts.’ 


1 A, iii. 258 f. 
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3. Kulupaka Sutta.—Five evil results of visiting families too often— 
frequent sight of women and consequent danger to celibacy in varying 
degrees." 

1 A, iii. 259. 


4. Kulupaka Sutta.—The Buddha says that Maha Kassapa has the 
qualities requisite to becoming a monk worthy of visiting families. He 
is not vexed even if they give scantily, tardily or disrespectfully.* 


1 §. ii. 200. 


Kulumba Sutta.—A discourse, evidently well known, but not included 
in the Three Rescensions (tisso sangitt).. The Atthasalini® gives an 
extract from it and refers “‘ to an infanticide of Kulumba.”’ The quota- 
tion is to show that a bodily action may arise also in the mind-door. 


1 Sp. iv. 742, 743. 2 DhSA. 91. 


Kulla Thera,—An arahant. He was a landowner in Savatthi and 
joined the Order after hearing the Buddha preach. But he was often 
seized by fits of lustful passion, and even when, following the Buddha’s 
instructions, he meditated in the charnel field, he could not control the 
tendency. The Buddha himself went with him and bade him mark 
the putrefaction and dissolution of dead bodies around him. He 
attained first ghana, developing which he won arahantship.* The 
Theragathaé verses* ascribed to him are a record of this experience. 


1 ThagA. i. 444 f. 2 393-8, 


Kula Thera.—See Kundala. 


Kulumbari-kannika.—A district in Ceylon; the birthplace of Maha- 
Sona. According to the Mahavamsa Commentary it was in Rohana.’ 


1 Mhy. xxiii. 45. 2 MT. 45. 


Kuvanna.—A Yakkha maiden, whom Vijaya married on his arrival 
in Ceylon. With her assistance he killed the Yakkhas at their feast 
in Sirisivatthu. Later Vijaya discarded her in favour of a royal maiden 
from Madhura, and she left, with her two children Jivahattha and 
Dipella, for Lanhkapura, where she was slain as a spy. Her children 
fled to Malaya and their descendants became the Pulindas.? 

Kuvanna had as companion a slave called Sisapati (Sisapatika).’ 
v.l. Kuveni, 


1 Mhv. vii. 9-68. 2 MT. 255. 
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Kuvera (Kubera).—King of Uttarakuru. His royal residence is 
Alakamandaé and his citadel Visāņa. His messengers are Tatolā, 
Tattolā, Tatotalā, Ojasi, Tejasi, Tatojasi, Sūra, Rāja, Arittha and 
Nemi. His lotus-lake is called Dharani. His sons are all called Înda.! 
He rules over the northern clime and is lord of the Yakkhas, with a 
splendid retinue.” He is a follower of the Buddha.? See Vessavana. 

He was once a brahmin called Kuvera and owned a sugar-cane farm, 
where he worked seven mills. The produce of one mill he gave in charity, 
and when his profits increased he gave alms for twenty thousand years. 
After death he was born as one of the Catummakarajika-devas.* 

In literature the name Kuvera signifies the god of wealth, and his city, 
Alakamanda, is said to embody all prosperity.’ He had nine treasures.’ 
The Yakkha Punnaka calls himself the minister of Kuvera.” Kuvera is 
mentioned in a list of those who reached heaven through generosity.’ 


1D. iii. 201 f. 5 H.g., Cv. xxxvil. 106; xxxix. 5; lxxx. 5. 
2 D. ii. 257. € Ibid., Ixxxvii. 3l; see Hopkins’ Epic 
3 SN. v. 379. Mythology, 142 f. 

4 DA. iii. 966; SNA. i. 369 f. 7 J. vi. 307, 325. 8 Ibid., 201. 


Kuveradvara.—One of the fourteen gates of Pulatthipura, erected 
by Parakkamabahu I.' 


1 Cv. lxxiii. 161. 


Kuvera-nalini.—A name given to Dharani’ (q.0.). 
1 D. iii. 202; DA. iii. 968. 


Kusa.—The Bodhisatta, son of Okkāka, king of Kusāvatī and of his 
queen Silavati, Okkāka has no heir, in spite of performing various 
rites. But at length, by the favour of Sakka, Silavati miraculously 
gives birth to two sons. The elder, though ill-favoured, is supernaturally 
wise and is called Kusa. The younger, very handsome, is called Jayam- 
pati. Kusa consents to marry only on condition that a princess can be 
obtained exactly like an image which he himself has fashioned. Pabhava- 
ti, daughter of King Madda of Sagala, is found to fulfil this condition, and 
is married to Kusa. The bride is not to look upon her husband’s face 
until she has conceived, but Kusa plays various pranks upon her 
and she accidently discovers how ugly he is. She leaves him immediately 
and returns to her father’s court. Thither Kusa follows her, and under 
a variety of menial disguises, including that of a cook, tries, but in vain, 
to win her affection. At length Sakka intervenes. He sends letters, 
purporting to come from King Madda, to seven kings, offering Pabhāvatī 
to each of them. They arrive in Sāgala simultaneously and threaten 
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to destroy the city. Madda decides to cut Pabhavati into seven pieces, 
and she is only saved from immediate death by the despised husband. 
At his appearance the kings flee, for wherever he looks the earth trembles. 
Kusa returns with his wife to Kusavati and they live there happily. 

Pleased at Kusa’s victory, Sakka gives him a jewel called the Verocana- 
mani. It was octagonal, and was evidently handed down in the succes- 
sion of kings, for we are told that one of the tests, set by Videha, king 
of Mithila, to discover the proficiency of Mahosadha, was for him to break 
the old thread in this gem, remove it, and insert a new one.’ Reference 
is made elsewhere” to a tdlavanta (fan ?) possessed by Kusa, in which 
could be seen the forms of all things in the world. He also possessed 
the Kokanadavina (q.v.) given by Sakka to Silavati. Kusa is called 
Sihassara, and his shout, when he appeared before the seven kings, an- 
nouncing his name, was one of the four shouts heard throughout Jam- 
budipa.? The Dipavamsa‘ speaks of Kusa and Mahakusa, both descended 
from Mahasammata, 

1 J. vi. 340; according to SA. i. 115 2 E.g., MT. 552. 
and DA. iii. 266, the jewel was also in the | 3 SNA. i. 223; SA. i. 248, 
possession of Pasenadi; but see the | 4 iii, 40. 
| 
| 
| 


Mahasara Jataka, where no mention is 
made of Kusa. 


Kusa Jataka (No. 531).—The story of Kusa (q.v.). It was told in 
reference to a backsliding monk who fell in love with a woman in Savatthi, 
neglected all his duties and refused food. He was taken to the Buddha, 
who related this story to show how even mighty men may lose their 
power and come to misery through love of a woman.* 

The story bears much resemblance to that of Anitthigandha (q.v.). 
See also s.v. Sammillabhasini. 


1 J. v. 278 ff.; the story is also given in Mtu. iii. 1 ff.; ii. 441 f.; the details differ, 
as do some of the names, from the Pāli version. 


Kusaghara.—A city (?). The Buddha’s lower robe (nivadsana) was 
deposited there after his death. 


1 Bu. xxviii. 8. 


Kusatthakadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha he was a brahmin and gave the Buddha kusatthaka (eight 
handfuls of kusa-grass ?).1 He is evidently to be identified with Miga- 
sira Thera.” 

1 Ap. ii. 416. 2 ThagA. i. 306. 
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Kusanali Jataka (No. 121).—The Bodhisatta was born as a sprite, 
in a clump of kusa-grass. Hard by was a mukkhaka-tree in which lived 
a Tree-sprite. One day the king’s carpenter, looking for a suitable 
pillar for the king’s one-pillared palace, reluctantly decided to fell the 
mukkhaka. Learning of the Tree-sprite’s imminent danger, the Bodhi- 
satta assumed the shape of a chameleon and deceived the carpenter in 
such a way that he saw the mukkhaka as all rotten and of no use for his 
purpose. 

The story was told in reference to one of Anathapindika’s friends. 
He was of low rank and poor, and Anathapindika’s other friends protested 
against such intimacy. But one day the poor friend saved Anathapi- 
ndika’s house from being burgled. The Buddha related the story to 
show how each, according to his strength, could help a friend in need.* 

Ananda was the Tree-sprite. The story is often quoted? to show the 
value of a good friend. 


1 J. i. 441 ff. 2 E.g., J. iv. 77. 


Kusanali Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Hka Nipdta of the 
Jataka Commentary.’ 
1 J. i. 441-65. 


Kusamali.—One of the seas through which the mariner Supparaka 
(q.v.) piloted his ship. It was full of emeralds and looked like an expanse 
of dark kusa-grass. Its full name was Nilavanna Kusamala.? 


1 J. iv. 140. 


Kusamba (Kusumba).—A sage (7s2), on the site of whose hermitage was 
built the city which came, for that reason, to be called Kosambi.’ 


1 SNA. i. 300; MA. ii. 5389; UdA. 248; PsA. 413; see also Ramayana i. 34. 


1. Kusalarasi Sutta.—The five hindrances (nivarana) could rightly be 
called a heap of demerit and the five satipatthdnas a heap of merit.! 


1 S. v. 145. 


2. Kusalarasi Sutta.—The four satipatthinas could rightly be called 
a heap of merit.’ 
1 S. v. 186. 


1. Kusala Sutta.—Conditions which are on the side of goodness have 
their root in earnestness (appamdda); the earnest monk cultivates the 
seven bojjhangas.* 

1 §. v. 91. 
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2. Kusala Sutta. Similar to No. 1. The conditions have their root 
in yonisomanasikara.* 1 S. v. 92. 


Kusavati.—A city in the kingdom of the Mallas. In the present age 
it was called Kusinara, Once it was the royal city of Maha-Sudassana 
and was twelve leagues in length and twelve in breadth, prosperous and 
full of people, like Alakamanda.’ It was then at the head of eighty-four 
towns.” The Maha-Sudassana Sutta® contains a long description of the 
city. It was the capital of several kings of the Mahisammata dynasty,‘ 
including Okkaka, father of Kusa.° 

In the time of the Buddha Metteya, Kusavati will be known as 
Ketumati.° 


1 D. ii. 146 f.; J. i. 392; Cyp. i. 4; Dvy. | 4 Mhv. ii. 7; Dpv. iii. 9. 
227. | 5 J. v. 278 f. 
2 S. iii. 144. 3 D.ii. 170 f. | 6 Anagat. v. 18. 


Kusinata.—One of the cities of Uttarakuru.? 
1 D. iii. 200. 


Kusinārā.—The capital of the Mallas and the scene of the Buddha’s 
death. At that time it was a small city, “ a branch-township with wattle- 
and-daub houses in the midst of the jungle,” and Ananda was, at first, 
disappointed that the Buddha should have chosen it for his Parinibbana. 
But the Buddha, by preaching the Maha-Sudassana Sutta, pointed out 
to him that in ancient times it had been Kusavati, the royal city of Maha- 
Sudassana.> Between Kusinara and Pava, three gavutas away’—from 
where the Buddha came to Kusinara on his last journey from Rajagaha, 
stopping at various places—lay the stream of Kakuttha on the banks of 
which was the Ambavana ; beyond that was the Hirafifiavati river, and 
near the city, in a south-westerly direction, lay the Upavattana, the 
Sala-grove of the Mallas, which the Buddha made his last resting-place.* 

After the Buddha’s death his body was carried into the city by the 
northern gate and out of the city by the eastern gate; to the east of the city 
was Makutabandhana, the shrine of the Mallas, and there the body was 
cremated. For seven days those assembled at the ceremony held a 
festival in honour of the relics.* 

It is said that the Buddha had three reasons for coming to Kusinara 
to die: (1) Because it was the proper venue for the preaching of the 
Maha-Sudassana Sutta; (2) because Subhadda would visit him there and, 
after listening to his sermon, would develop meditation and become an 
arahant while the Buddha was still alive; and (3) because the brahman 


1 D. ii. 146. 3 UdA. 238; DA. ii. 572 f. 
2 DA. ii. 573. t D. ii. 160 f. 
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Doņa would be there, after the Buddha’s death, to solve the problem of 
the distribution of his relics.” As the scene of his death, Kusinara 
became one of the four holy places declared by the Buddha to be fit places 
of pilgrimage for the pious, the other three being Kapilavatthu, Buddha- 
gayā and Isipatana.? Mention is made of other visits paid to Kusinara 
by the Buddha, prior to that when his death took place. Thus, once he 
went there from Apana and having spent some time at Kusinara, proceeded 
to Ātumā. The Mallas of Kusinara were always great admirers of the 
Buddha, even though not all of them were his followers, and on the 
occasion of this visit they decided that any inhabitant of Kusinaéra who 
failed to go and meet the Buddha and escort him to the city, would be 
fined five hundred. It was on this occasion that Roja the Mallan was 
converted and gave to the Buddha and the monks a supply of green 
vegetables and pastries.’ During some of these visits the Buddha stayed 
in a wood called Baliharana, and there he preached two of the Kusinara 
Suttas® and the “ Kinti” Sutta.’ A third Kusinara Sutta he preached 
while staying at Upavattana.” 

Kusinara was the birthplace of Bandhula and his wife Mallika." It 
was twenty-five yojanas from Rajagaha” and lay on the high road from 
Alaka to Rajagaha, the road taken by Bavari’s disciples. 

This was evidently the road taken also by Maha Kassapa from Pava, 
when he came to pay his last respects to the Buddha."* 

According to a late tradition, one-eighth of the Buddha’s relics were 
deposited in a cairn in Kusinar& and honoured by the Mallas.™ 

In ancient times Kusinaraé was the capital of King Talissara and 
twelve of his descendants.** It was also the scene of the death of Phussa 
Buddha at the Setérama (v./. Sonarama).”” 

In Hiouen Thsang’s day there still existed towers and Sangharamas 
erected to mark the spots connected with the Buddha’s last days and 
obsequies at Kusinara. According to his account’® Kusinara was 
nineteen yojanas from Vesali. 

To the northern Buddhists the place was also known as Kusigrama 
(Kusigramaka) and Kusinagari.” 

Kusinara is identified with the village of Kasia at the junction of the 


5 UdA. 402 f.; DA. ii. 573 £. 12 DA. ii. 609; acc. to Fa Hsien (p. 40) 





ê D. ii. 140. it was twenty-four yojanas from Kapila- 
1 Vin. i. 247 f. vatthu. 
8 A. i. 274 f.; v. 79 f. | B3 SN. v. 1012. 14 Vin. ii. 284. 
? M. ii. 238 f. O B D, ii. 167; Bu. xxviii. 3. 
10 A, ii. 79; for another discourse to 16 Dpv. iii. 32. 
some noisy monks at Upavattana, see Ud. 7 BuA. 195; Bu. xix. 25. 
iv. 2. | 


18 Beal: op. cit. li. lii. n. 


u DhA. i. 338, 349. 19 E.g., Dvy. 152 f., 208. 
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river Rapti and the smaller Gondak and in the east of the Gorakhpur 
district.” A copper plate belonging to the thiipa erected at the site 
of the Buddha’s death has recently been discovered.”! 

The people of Kusinara are called Kosinaraka.” 


20 CAGI. i. 493. 21 Ibid., 714. 22 E.g., D. ii. 167. 


Kusinara Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Tika Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya.* 


1 A. i. 274-84; for a summary of its contents see A. v. 381. 


1. Kusinara Sutta.—Preached at Baliharana in Kusinaré. Offerings, 
made to a monk by the pious, bring him no real advantage if he is 
slothful; he should be strenuous and vigilant.’ 

1 A. i. 274 f. 


2. Kusinara Sutta.—Also preached at Baliharana. A monk wishing 
to rebuke another monk, should consider five things with regard to him- 
self—whether he is of blameless conduct in body and speech; whether he 
really wishes well for his colleague and is not influenced by envy; whether 
he is learned in the doctrine; whether his pdatimokkhas are perfect. He 
should also consider whether his rebuke is seasonable, justified by facts, 


administered gently, for the other’s benefit and out of compassion for 
him.? 
1 A. v. 79 f. 


3. Kusinārā Sutta.—Preached at Upavattana in Kusinara, in the Sdla- 
grove of the Mallas. The Buddha, just before his death, invites the monks 
to question him with regard to any doubts or misgivings they may have. 
They remain silent.* The sutta occurs also as part of the Mahāparini- 
bbāna Sutta.” 

1 A. ii. 79 f. 2 D. ii. 137, 154. 


Kusinārā Vihāra.—A monastery built by Parakkamabahu I. in a suburb 
of Pulatthipura, called Sthapura. It consisted of three image houses, each 
containing three storeys, six pasadas, etc.* 


1 Cv. lxxiii. 152; lxxviii. 84; also Cv. Trs. ii. 18, n. 3. 


1. Kusita Sutta.—A woman who is faithless, shameless, unscrupulous, 
indolent and of weak wisdom is reborn in purgatory.’ 
1 §. iv. 242. 
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2. Kusita Sutta.—Eight occasions on which a monk is apt to become 


indolent.? 
1 A, iv. 332 f. 


Kusima.—See Kusumi. 


Kusumanagara.—The Pali name for the city now known as Bassein, in 
Burma.t 
Near the city was the birthplace of Chapata.’ 


1 Bode, op. cit., 24. 
2 Sas. 74; see also pp. 41, 43, 147; Ind. Ant. 1893, xxi. 17. 


Kusumapura.—See Pataliputta. 


Kusumamulagama.—A village near Padumanagara, residence of the 


Thera Dhammadhara.? 
1 Sas. 163. 


Kusumarama.— Another name for Puppharama. 


1 Cv. ci. 7. 


Kusumasaniya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was a 
learned brahman in the time of Vipassi Buddha, and while he was making 
preparations for a sacrifice, the Buddha passed his way. He spread for 
the Buddha a seat of flowers and offered him food. One kappa ago he 
was a king named Varadassana.’ He is evidently identical with Suyama 


Thera.” 
1 Ap. i. 160. 2 ThagA. i. 165. 


Kusumi.—A seaport in Ramafifia where a part of the Sinhalese ex- 
peditionary force sent by Pasakkamabahu I. landed in five ships.* It 
is probably the same as Kusumatittha mentioned in the Sdsanavamsa as a 
seaport.” v.l. Kusima. 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 59. 2 E.g., pp. 66, 90. 


Kuha Sutta.—Monks who are cheats, stubborn and uncontrolled, are 
no followers of the Buddha.? 
1 A. ii. 26; found also in It. 113, cf. Thag. 959. 


Kuhaka Jataka (No. 89).—Once a country squire, having great faith 
in the holiness of a matted-haired ascetic, buried some of his wealth in the 
hermitage he himself had provided for the ascetic. The latter, coveting 
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the gold, hid it elsewhere, and took leave of the squire as though he were 
going to some other part of the country. The squire, after pressing him 
in vain to stay, accompanied him part of the way. Suddenly the ascetic 
stopped and said he had found a straw from the roof of the hermitage 
sticking to his hair and wished to restore it as it did not belong to him. 
The squire was greatly impressed by this show of non-covetousness, but 
‘another ascetic, who was the Bodhisatta, observing what happened and 
guessing the reason, communicated his suspicions to the squire. When 
they searched for the gold it could not be found, but the ascetic confessed 
his guilt after a sound thrashing.’ 

The occasion for the telling of the story is given in the Uddala Jataka. 


1 J. i. 375 ff. 


Kuhaka Sutta.—Five qualities, such as deceitfulness, which make a 
monk disagreeable to his fellow monks.* 
1 A. iii. 111 f. 


Kuhakabrahmana Vatthu.—A certain brahmin would climb a tree, 
grasp a branch with his feet and, swinging head downwards like a bat, 
demand pennies, etc., from passers by, threatening to kill himself and 
destroy the city if his request were refused. The Buddha hearing of 
this related a Jataka story in which a false ascetic, having received some 
lizard meat, liked it and wished for more. He lay in wait for the king of 
the lizards when the latter came to pay his respects to him in order to 
kill him, but the lizard-king, suspecting him, escaped, reproaching him 
for his hypocrisy.* 

1 DhA. iv. 153 ff.; cp. the Godha Jataka; also J. i. 480 f. and ii. 382 f. 


1. Kita Sutta.—In a peaked house (kitdgara) all the rafters converge 
towards the peak; so are all wrong states fixed together in ignorance.* 


1 S. ii. 262. 


2. Kuta Sutta.—Similar to the above; all profitable conditions have 


earnestness as their peak.? 
1 S. v. 43. 


3. Kuta Sutta.—Just as all the rafters slope to the peak, so do the seven 
bojjhańùgas tend towards nibbana.* 


1 §. v. 75. 


4, Kita Sutta.—Two discourses of similar import, preached to Anatha- 
pindika. When a peaked house is unthatched, the peak, the roof-beams 
42 
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and the walls are all unprotected. When thought is unguarded all 
actions also are unguarded.’ 
1 A. i. 261 f. 


6. Kuta Sutta.—Of the five powers (saddhā, hiri, ottappa, viriya, 
panna) the last is the peak.? 
1 A. iii. 10. 


6. Kita Sutta.—Of the five powers, (saddhd, viriya, sati, samadhi, 
panna) the last is the peak.’ 
1 A. iii. 12. 


Kutatissa Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon. Sena II. gave to it a 
maintenance village.’ 


1 Cv. li. 74. In the pillar inscription mentioned asthe Kututisa-rad-maha-veher 
of Mahinda IV. in Polonnaruva it is (Ep. Zey. ii. 50). 


Kiutadanta.—A very learned brahmin of Khanumata, which village had 
been given to him by King Bimbisara as a brahmadeyya. The Buddha 
arrived at Khanumata when Kitadanta was making preparations for a 
great sacrifice and, wishing this sacrifice to be successful, he consulted the 
Buddha on the holding of sacrifices. The’ Buddha preached to him the 
Kutadanta Sutta. At the end of the discourse he became a sotépanna.' 
The conversion of Kiitadanta is considered one of the great spiritual 
victories won by the Buddha.’ Asa disputant, Kiitadanta is classed with 
Ambatthaka, Sonadanda and Saceaka.° 


1 D. i. 127 ff. 2 E.g., J. vi. 329. 3 Fg., MA. ii. 697. 


Kutadanta Sutta.—Preached at Khānumata. Kūtadanta consults the 
Buddha on the best way of making a sacrifice efficacious, and the Buddha 
tells him of a sacrifice held in days of yore by King Maha Vijitavi, under 
the guidance of his enlightened purohita. The sacrifice is undertaken 
with the co-operation of the four divisions of the king’s subjects. The 
king has eight personal qualifications, as has his chaplain. No living 
thing is injured; all the labour is voluntary and the sacrifice is offered, 
not only on behalf of the king, but of all the good. No regrets are felt at 
any stage of the sacrifice. 

The Buddha then proceeds to tell Kitadanta of other forms of “ sacri- 
fice” more potent than the gift of material things, and ends the sutta with 
a description of arahantship. 

At the conclusion of the discourse Kūtadanta declares himself to be a 
follower of the Buddha.? 

1 D. i. 127 ff. 
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1. Kitavanija Jataka (No. 98).—The Bodhisatta was once a mer- 
chant named Pandita and entered into partnership with a dishonest man, 
Atipandita. When the time came for dividing the profits the latter 
claimed a larger share, for he, as his name showed, was the “‘ brains ” of 
the business. To settle the dispute he hid his father in a hollow tree, and 
feigning to consult a Tree-sprite, referred the matter tothe Tree. Pandita 
suspecting the ruse, lighted a fire at the foot of the tree and thus exposed 
the cheat. 

The story was related in reference to a cheating merchant of Savatthi, 
who is identified with Atipandita. He tried to rob his honest partner, 
always putting off his claims, in the hope that he would die from the hard- 
ships suffered in a long journey they had undertaken for trade.’ 

1 J. i. 404 f. 


2. Kitavanija Jataka (No. 218).—A villager once deposited five 
hundred ploughshares with a friend in the town, but when he came to 
claim them, he was told that they had been eaten by mice, and was shown 
the dung the mice had left behind. Some time later the villager took his 
friend’s son to bathe, hid him in a house, and reported to the townsman 
that the boy had been carried off by a hawk. When he was taken before 
the judge, who was the Bodhisatta, he protested that in a place where mice 
ate ploughshares a hawk could easily carry off a boy. The Bodhisatta 
settled their dispute.* 

The introductory story is similar to that of No. 1 above. 

1 J. ii. 181 ff. 


Kitavinicchayaka-peta.—One of Bimbisara’s judges, who was a cheat, 
a slanderer, and a taker of bribes, once observed the fast for half a day 
through a friend’s persuasion. He died that night and was born as a 
Vemäānika-peta. He enjoyed divine pleasures, but was condemned to eat 
the flesh off his own back in expiation of his evil deeds. 
Narada saw this peta and reported his story to the Buddha.’ 
1 Py, iii. 9; PvA. 209 f. 


Kutagarasala.—A hall in the Mahavana near Vesali. The Buddha 
stayed there on several occasions, and in the books are found records of 
various eminent persons who visited him there and of his conversations 
with them. Among such visitors are mentioned several Licchavi chiefs, 
Mahali Otthatthaddha,* Nandaka,’ Sunakkhatta,* Bhaddiya,* Salha and 

1 D. i. 150 ff.; S. i. 230 f.; iii. 68 f.; spent his sixth rainy season in the 


A. v. 86 f.; several visits of Mahāli are Kūtāgārasālā. 
mentioned; for details see s.v. Mahāli. 2 S. v. 389. 


! 


BuA. (p. 3) mentions that the Buddha 3 M. ii. 252. t A. ii. 190 f. 
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Abhaya,’ all attended by numerous retinues; their senāpati, Siha, who 
went with five hundred chariots, having only decided after much hesi- 
tation to see the Buddha’; the Jaina Saceaka, whom the Buddha won only 
after much argumentation, as described in the Ciila- and the Maha- 
Saccaka Suttas’; the householder Ugga of Vesali, acclaimed by the 
Buddha for the possession of eight eminent qualities*; the upasaka 
Vasettha,’ the two goddesses, daughters of Pajjunna, both known as 
Kokanada”®; and the brahmin Pingiyani.™ 

The Licchavis waited on the Buddha and ministered to him during his 
stay in the Ktitagarasala, and it is said that they were of various hues: 
some blue, others yellow, etc. And Pingiyani, seeing the Buddha shining 
in their midst, surpassing them all, once uttered the Buddha’s praises in 
verse, winning, as reward from the Licchavis, five hundred upper gar- 
ments, all of which, he, in turn, presented to the Buddha.’* On one 
occasion, when the Buddha was preaching to the monks regarding the six 
spheres of sense contact, Mara arranged an earthquake to break the 
monks’ concentration, but failed to achieve his object. Several 
Jatakas were related by the Buddha in the Kiutagarasala: the Sigala,™ 
the Telovada,’’ the Bāhiya,! and the Ekapanna.?’ It was here that the 
Buddha finally agreed to grant the request of the five hundred Sakyan 
women, led by Pajapati Gotami, that they might be ordained as nuns. 
They had followed the Buddha hither from Kapilavatthu."*® The Buddha 
gave Pajapati Gotami, at her special request, a summary of his doctrine.” 
It was also at the Kitagarasala that the Buddha uttered his prophecy as 
to the ultimate downfall of the Licchavis.*® 

It was customary for the Buddha, when staying at the Kfitagarasala, to 
spend the noonday siesta in the woods outside the Mahavana, at the foot 
of a tree; visitors coming at that time would, if their desire to see him was 
insistent,”! seek him there or be conducted to him. Sometimes he would 
express his desire to see no one during such a retreat, except the monk 
who brought him his food. 

On one occasion the retreat lasted a fortnight, and on his return he 
found that a large number of monks had committed suicide as a result 


5 Ibid., 200. 12 A, iii. 239 f. 
8 A iii. 38 f.; iv. 79, 179 ff. 13 S. i. 112. 
7 M. i. 227 ff.; 237 ff.; the Licchavi 14 J. ii. 5. 





Dummukha is also mentioned (M. i. 234) 15 Ibid., 262. 


as having been present when Saccaka 16 J. i. 420. 

argued with the Buddha. | 17 Ibid., 504. 
8 A. iii. 49; iv. 208 f.; S. iv. 109. 18 A. iv. 274 f.; Vin. ii. 253 f.; J. ii. 392. 
? A. iv. 258 f. 19 A, iv. 280. 
10 S. i. 29 f. 20 S, ii. 267 f. 


11 A, iii. 237 f. 21 See, e.g., D. i. 151; A. iii. 75. 
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of a sermon he had preached to them before his retreat on the unloveli- 
ness of the body. He then caused the monks to be assembled, and asked 
them to concentrate on breathing.” Sometimes the Buddha would 
walk from the Kitagarasala to places of interest in the neighbourhood 
—e.g., the Sarandada-cetiya” and the Capala-cetiya.2* It was from the 
Capala-cetiya, during one of these walks, that he gazed for the last time 
on Vesali. He then returned to the Kiitagarasala, where he announced 
that his death would take place within three months.” 

According to Buddhaghosa,” there was a monastery (saùghārāma) 
built for the monks in the Mahavana. Part of it consisted of a storeyed 
house, with a hall below surrounded only by pillars. These pillars 
held the gabled room which formed the main part of the Buddha’s Gandha- 
kutithere. The hall lay from north to south and faced east,’ and from 
this hall the whole monastery came to be known as the Kitagarasala. 
There was a sick ward attached to the monastery, where the Buddha 
would often visit the patients and talk with them.”® 

The books also contain the names of others who stayed at the Kitaga- 
rasala when the Buddha was in residence—e.g., Ananda, who was visited 
there by the Licchavis Abhaya and Panditakumara” ; Anuruddha, who 
lived there in a forest hut®®; Nagita, the Buddha’s former attendant, 
and Nagita’s nephew the novice Stha*’; also Cala, Upacala, Kakkata, 
Kalimbha, Nikata, and Katissaha, all of whom left the Kitagarasala 
and retired to the Gosingasalavana, when the visits of the Licchavis 
to the Buddha became disturbing to their solitude.” 

In later times Yasa Kakandakaputta is mentioned as having stayed 
there.** 

Eighteen thousand monks under Maha-Buddharakkhita went from the 
monastery in Mahavana in Vesali to the foundation ceremony of the 
Maha Thupa.* 

According to the Northern books,” the Kitagarasila was on the 
banks of the lake Markata (Markatahradatire). 


22 S. v. 320 f. 29 A, i. 220. 

23 A. iii. 167. 30 S. iii. 116; iv. 380. 

24 S. v. 258; A. iv. 308 f. 31 D, i, 151. 

25 D. ii. 119 f.; S. v. 258 ff. 32 A, v. 133 f. 

26 DA. i. 310; MA. i. 450. 33 Sp. i. 34; Mhv. iv. 12; Dpv. v. 29. 
27 DA. i. 311. 34 Mhv. xxix. 33. , 

28 E.g., S. iv. 210 f.; A. iii. 142. 35 Dvy. 136, 200; AvS. 8; Mtu. i. 300. 


Kutali Vihdra.—A monastery in Rohana, founded by Kakavannatissa,' 
There Malaya-Deva Thera once preached the Cha-Cakka Sutta, and sixty 


2? Mhv. xxii. 23. 
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monks who listened to him became arahants.” This may be identical 
with the Kutelitissa Vihara (q.v.). 


2 MA. ii. 1024. 


Keka,—A kingdom in Mahimsakarattha, Ajjuna Sahassabahu once 


ruled there. v.l. Kekaya.! 
1 J. v. 145. 


Kekaka.—A city, regarded in ancient times as one of the three chief 
cities of Jambudīpa, the others being Uttarapañcāla and Indapatta. 


v.l. Kekaya.! 
1 J. ii. 213. 


Kekaka.—The people of Kekaka,’* 
1 J. ii. 214; v. 267, 278; vi. 280, 281. 


Kekaya.— Another name for Keka and Kekaka. 
1 J. ii. 214. 


Kekarājā.—The king of Kekaka.' 
1 J. vi. 280, 281. 


Kekkhārupupphiya.—See Kakkāru. 
Keniya.—See Keniya. 


Ketakapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha Vipassi (?) on the banks of the Vinaté and gave him a 
ketaka-flower.* His stanzas are given in the Theragatha Commentary 
under two names: Abhaya and Kappatakura. 


1 Ap. ii. 449 f. 


Ketakavana.—A forest near Nalakapana in Kosala, There the Buddha 
preached the Nalapana Jataka,' 
1 J. i. 170. 


1. Ketumati.—The future name of Baranasi. It will be at the head 
of eighty-four thousand towns, the capital of the Cakkavatti Sankha 
and the birthplace of the Buddha Metteyya,? 


1 D. iii. 75 f.; J. vi. 594; Anagat., vv. 8, 30; according to v. 8 it is the same as 
Kusavati. 
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2. Ketumati.—A river in the Himālaya region. Vessantara, with 
his wife and children, had a meal on its banks, bathed and drank in the 
river, and from there went to Nālika.! 


1 J. vi. 518 f. 


3. Ketumati.—The palace of the deva Mahāsena (a previous birth of 
Nagasena).’ 
1 Mil., p. 6. 


4. Ketumati.—The Pāli name for the Burmese city of Taungu.' 

Ketumatī is in Jeyyavaddhanarattha. It was once the capital of 
King Mahāsirijeyyasūra who possessed a famous elephant, called Deva- 
nāga. Buddhism was established in Ketumatī by a monk from Ceylon 
who was named Mahāparakkama. It later became the residence of 
famous monks.” 


1 Bode: op. cit., 45. 2 Sas., pp. 80, 81; see also 101, 118, 162. 


Ketuma.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of their names.* 


1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Ketumbarāga.—The name of a Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70; Ap. i. 107. 


1. Keniya (v.l. Keniya).—A Jatila. He lived in Apana, and when the 
Buddha once stayed there with one thousand three hundred and fifty 
monks, Keniya visited the Buddha, bringing various kinds of drinks, 
which he gave to him and to the monks. The following day he invited 
the whole company to a meal and showed great hospitality. It was as 
a result of the drinks offered by Keniya that the Buddha laid down a 
rule as to which drinks were permissible for monks and which were not.? 

According to the Sutta Nipāta, it was owing to the elaborate prepa- 
rations made by Keniya for the meal to the Buddha and the Sangha 
that the brahmin Sela, friend and counsellor of Keniya, came to discover 
the Buddha’s presence in Apana. The result was the conversion and 
ordination of Sela and his three hundred pupils. 

Buddhaghosa says’ that Keniya was a mahdsdla-brahmin, and that he 
became a Jatila with the object of protecting his wealth. He bought 
some land from the king and built his hermitage there, and became’the 
protector (nissaya) of one thousand families. In his hermitage was a 


1 Vin. i. 245 f. 2 p. 104; M. ii. 146 f.; see also ThagA. ii. 47. 
3 SNA. ii. 440; MA. ii. 779; Ap. i. 318. 
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palm tree which yielded a golden nut each day. Keniya was a yellow- 
robed ascetic by day; by night he enjoyed the pleasures of the senses. 
On his first visit to the Buddha he took five hundred pingo-loads of 
badarapāna* (? grape juice). 

Keniya is mentioned’ as an example of one of the eight classes of 
ascetics—those who maintain wife and children (sa-puttabhariya). 


4 SNA. ii. 446. 5 E.g., DA. i. 270; see also DhA. i. 323; UdA, 241. 


2. Keniya.—In the Apaddna’ Maha Kappina is mentioned as having 
belonged to the Keniya-jati. Perhaps this is a wrong reading; the 
corresponding verse in ThagA. (i. 510) gives Koliya. 


1 ii, 469, v. 16. 


Kebuka.—A river. It had to be crossed in order to reach the territory 
of the Garuda king who carried away the queen Kakati. 

The scholiast says it was beyond the Jambudipasamudda. Elsewhere, 
in the Jataka Commentary,’ Kekuba is a name for water. 


1 J. iii, 91, 92. 2 J. vi. 42. 


Kerala,—A country in South India, along the Malabar coast. See 
Kerala. 


Keralasihamuttara.—A Damila chief, an ally of Kulasekhara.’ He 
later formed a friendship with Lankapura.? 


1 Ov. Ixxvi. 141. 2 Ibid., xxvii. 7. 


Kerala.—The people of Kerala. The Keralas served as mercenary 
soldiers to the kings of Ceylon. They rebelled against Mahinda V. and 
governed certain parts of the country... They fought in the army of 
Parakkamabahu I. against Gajabahu.? Later, when Parakkamabahu’s 
forces were employed in Rohana, the Kerala mercenaries in Kotthasara 
conspired with others to capture Rajarattha, but their attempt was 
foiled.” The Keralas formed the largest part of Magha’s army which 
devastated Ceylon, and Magha gave over to them, for their use, what- 
ever they coveted in the conquered territory. They overran the 
country, carrying destruction wherever they went.* Later, however, 
they suffered severe defeat at the hands of Parakkamabahu II.’ Once 
a Pandu king fled from the Cola king and took refuge among the Keralas.° 

1 Cy. lv. 5, 12. 4 Cv. lxxx. 61, 76; lxxi. 4. 


2 Cv. lxix. 18; lxx. 230. 5 Cv. Ixxxiii. 20. 
3 Cv. Ixxiv. 44 f. € Cv. liii. 9; Cv. Trs. i. 172, n. 3. 
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Kelavaha.—See Telavaha. 


l. Kelasa,—A mountain range in Himava. It is one of the five ranges 
which stand round Anotatta and is of silver colour, two hundred leagues 
high, bent inwards “like a crow’s beak.’’? It is sixty leagues in breadth, 
and Alavaka, on his way to his house, having heard to his great anger 
that the Buddha was there, placed his left foot on Manosilatala and 
his right on Kelasakita, The touch of his foot sent pieces of the rock 
flying, and his shout “I am Alavaka”’ was heard throughout Jambu- 
dipa.? 

Kelāsa is often used in similes to describe an object that is perfectly 
white,’ very stately,* or difficult to destroy.® 

In the Mahavastu,* Kailasa is mentioned as the abode of the Kinnaras. 

In Sanskrit mythology, Kailasa is given as the abode of the gods, 
chiefly Siva and Kubera.” 


1 SNA. ii. 437 f.; MA. ii. 585: UdA. 300; | 5 Fig., J. v. 39. 
AA. ii. 759. |  § ii, 97, 109; see also iii. 309, 438. 
2 SNA. i. 223; SA. i. 248. | ? See, e.g., Epic Mythology passim and 


3 E.g., J. iv. 232; vi. 490, 515; the horse Ved. Ind. s.wv. The mountain range has 
Kanthaka (Mbv. 26); DhA. i. 192; Cv. been identified as belonging to the trans- 


lxxiii. 114. Himalayan system and consisting of a 
4 #.g., an elephant’s head ora big build- | group of mountains over twenty thousand 
ing (J. i. 321; v. 52, 53); Cv. lxxviii. 77. feet in height (see Cv. Trs. i. 280, n. 4). 


2. Kelāsa.—A vihāra in Ceylon, probably in the district of Mahgana, 
At one time sixty thousand monks dwelt there with Khuddatissa at their 
head.* This is probably not the Kelasa vihara (in Jambudipa ?) whence, 
we are told, Suriyagotta came with ninety thousand monks to the founda- 
tion of the Maha Thipa.’ 


1M. xxxii. 53. 2 Ibid., xxix. 43. 


Kelivata.—A district or village in Ceylon. Aggabodhi I. built there 
the Sumanapabbata-vihara.’ 
1 Cv. xlii. 19. 


Kelisila Jataka (No. 202).—Brahmadatta, king of Benares, could not 
look upon anyone old or decrepit without playing jokes on them. He 
made old men roll about on the ground and played practical jokes on old 
women. His friends behaved likewise. All old people left his country; no 
parents or aged persons remained to be tended by the young, and new- 
comers among the gods were few in number. Sakka (the Bodhisatta), 
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wishing to teach the king a lesson, once appeared before him in the guise 
of an old man, with two jars of butter milk in a crazy old cart, having 
willed that only the king should be able to see him. The king was riding 
his state elephant, and when he asked the old carter to move the latter 
dashed the two jars on the king’s head and the onlookers laughed to see 
the milk dripping down his face. Resuming Sakka’s form, the Bodhi- 
satta admonished the king. 

The story was related to account for Lakuntaka Bhaddiya’s deformity.’ 


1 J. ii. 142-4. 


1. Kevatta (v.l. Kevaddha).—A householder of Nālandā. Once when 
the Buddha was staying in the Pavarika-ambavana at Nalanda, Kevatta 
visited him. The interview is recorded in the Kevatta Sutta.’ 

Buddhaghosa” speaks of him as a young householder, distinguished 
and wealthy, belonging to the gahapati-mahd-sala-kula, with forty crores 
of wealth. He was possessed of very great piety, and it was his extreme 
devotion to the Buddha which led him to make the request contained in 
the Kevatta Sutta. 


1 DP. i. 211 ff. 2 DA. i. 388. 


2. Kevatta.—Chaplain of Cilani-Brahmadatta, king of Uttarapaficala. 
He was wise and learned and clever in device; the king followed his 
counsel and conquered all the territories of India except that of King 
Videha in Mithila.» When at last Brahmadatta laid siege to Mithila, 
Kevatta was responsible for the details of the siege, but his plans were 
upset by Mahosadha, who, though his junior in age, was far wiser. At 
one stage of the struggle Kevatta suggested that a trial of intellect be 
arranged between him and Mahosadha, the result of the conquest to 
decide the victory of Brahmadatta or Videha. The challenge was 
accepted, but Mahosadha, by a ruse, made Kevatta appear as though 
paying obeisance to him and rubbed Kevatta’s head in the dust, bruising 
it. After the return, in disgrace, of Brahmadatta to Uttarapaiicila, 
Kevatta meditated revenge through the instrumentality of Pafiedla- 
eandi. Kevatta visited Mithila with a proposal that Videha should go to 
Uttarapancala and marry Paficadlacandi. During this visit, Kevatta 
went to visit Mahosadha, but the latter, guessing that the whole thing 
was a plot to kill Videha, refused to see Kevatta and caused him to be 
ill-treated.2 Kevatta was everywhere defeated in his schemes by 
Mahosadha.° 


1 J. vi. 391-5. | 3 Ibid., 424, 438, 461; for details see 
2 Ibid., 400-19. the Maha Umagga Jataka. 
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Kevatta is identified with Devadatta.* He is mentioned as having 
belonged to the Kosiyagotta and is addressed as Kosiya.® 
4 J. vi. 478. 5 Ibid., 418, 419. 


Kevatta (v.l. Kevaddha) Sutta.—Preached in the Paravarika-ambavana 
in Nalanda. Kevatta (1) visits the Buddha and asks him to order a monk 
to perform some mystic wonder in order to increase the faith of the 
Buddha’s followers. The Buddha expresses his hatred of miracles and 
tells Kevatta that a greater and better wonder than any or all of them 
is education in the system of self-training which culminates in Arahant- 
ship. In illustration of this, he relates a legend: A monk, seeking the 
answer to the question “ Where do the elements pass away ?”’ goes up 
and up, by the power of his iddhi, from world to world, asking the gods 
for an answer. In each heaven he is referred to those who are higher 
up, until he comes at last to the Great Brahma himself, who takes him 
aside and tells him that he does not know the answer. The monk seeks 
the Buddha, who explains to him that the question is wrongly put; it 
should be, ‘‘ Where do the elements find no foothold; where do nama 
and rupa pass away ?’’ And the answer is, “ In the mind of the arahant, 
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when intellect (viññäānņa) ceases, then nāma and rūpa cease. 
1 D. i. 211 ff.; cp, Ud. i. 10. 


Kevattagambhira.—A village in Rohana, given by Dappula to the 


Naga-vihara.? 
1 Cv. xlv. 58. 


Kevattadvara.—-One of the gates of Benares. The village near it bore 
the same name and was the residence of Lakhuma.! 
1 VvA. 97 f. 


Kesa.—See Kesi. 
Kesakambala.—See Ajita Kesakambala. 


Kesakambala Sutta.—Just as the hair blanket is reckoned the meanest 
and lowest of all woven garments, even so, of all theories advanced by 
recluses, that of Makkhali is the meanest. Makkhali proclaims that 
there is no doing of a deed, there is nothing done and no energy to do.} 

1 A. i, 286 f. 


Kesakari,—A brahmin maiden of Baranasi. Having seen a young 
monk begging alms, she asked her mother why men in the prime of life 
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should renounce the world. Her mother told her of the appearance of 
the Buddha in the world. An updsaka who heard the conversation told 
her more of the Buddha and taught her the saranas and the stlas. Later 
he told her of the nature of the body, and she, reflecting thereon, became 
a sotdpanna. After death she became one of Sakka’s women-attend- 
ants, and her story was related to Moggallana by Sakka. 


1 Vv. i. 17; VvA. 86 f. 


Kesadhatu.—A very high rank bestowed by the Sinhalese kings. It 
appears to have corresponded to the modern Orders. It may have 
originated in the members of the Order being entrusted with the care 
of the Hair Relic (Kesadhatu), which was brought to Ceylon in the reign 
of Moggallana I. This duty afterwards evidently became a mere 
formality. The word Kesadhaitu may be an abbreviation of the fuller 
Kesadhatunayaka. 

We first come across the term in the time of Vijayabahu I., when a 
Kesadhatu, Kassapa by name, became governor of Rohana.? Parakka- 
mabahu I, conferred the title on his general, the Dandadhinayaka Rakkha,°* 


1 Cy., xxxix. 49. 2 Ibid., lvii. 65 f. 3 Ibid., lxx. 19. 


Kesadhatuvamsa.—A book containing the history of the Buddha’s 
Hair Relic. The Relic was brought to Ceylon from India by Silakala 
in the reign of Moggallana I. The king placed it in a crystal casket in 
a beautiful building with a picture of Dipankara’s city (?) and established 
a festival in its honour. Silakala was appointed custodian of the Relic.’ 

The Kesadhatuvamsa is not now available. It was evidently easily 
obtainable at the time of the writing of the first part of the Cilavamsa.” 
It seems to have been quite distinct from the Chakesadhatuvamsa (q.v.). 


1 Cv. xxxix. 49 ff. 2 See, e.g., Cv. xxxix. 56. 


Kesaputta.—A township of the Kosalans and the residence of the 
Kalamas, The Buddha once stayed there, on which occasion he preached 


the Kesaputtiya Suttas,’ 
1 A. i. 188. 


Kesaputtiya Sutta.—A group of suttas preached to the Kālāmas of 
Kesaputta. There need be no official tradition, no authority, no subtle 
reasoning or the like, in order to ascertain the true doctrine and dis- 
tinguish it from the false. The noble disciple whose mind is pure has 
four consolations. He knows that whether there be a next world or not 


his happiness is secure.’ 
1 A. i, 188 f, 
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Kesaputtiyé.—The people of Kesaputta—the Kalimas.* It is sug- 
gested that they may be identical with the Kesins of the Satapatha 
Brahmana.” 

1A. i. 188. 2 Law: Geog. p. 30 n.; PHAT. 118. 


Kesarapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a vyjadhara in Himava, and having seen the Buddha Vessabhi, gave him 


three kesara-flowers.* 
1 Ap. i. 187. 


1. Kesava.—An ascetic in Himavā. His story is given in the Kesava 
Jātaka. Heisidentified with Baka Brahma.’ Heissometimes addressed 
as Kesi.’ 


1 J. iii. 145; S. i. 144; SA. i. 165; MA. i. 555. 2 E.g., J. iii. 144, 362. 


2. Kesava.—An Ascetic, also called Nārada. He saw the Buddha 
Atthadassi and paid him homage. He was a previous birth of Pavittha 
Thera, who is evidently identical with Ekadamsaniya.* 


1 Ap. i. 168; ThagA. i. 185. 


3. Kesava.—Another name for Vasudeva (q¢.v.). It is said that he was 
so called on account of his beautiful hair (kesasobhanataya).* 


1 J. iv. 84; PvA. 94. 


Kesava Jataka (No. 346).—The ascetic Kesava lived in Himava with 
five hundred pupils. The Bodhisatta, having been born as Kappa, 
a brahmin of Kasi, joined him and became his senior pupil. When the 
ascetics went to Benares for salt and vinegar, the king lodged them in 
his park and fed them, and when they returned to Himava, persuaded 
Kesava to stay behind. Kesava fell ill of loneliness, and the five physicians 
of the king could not cure him. At his own request he was taken to the 
Himalaya by the king’s minister, Narada, and there, on seeing again 
his familiar haunts and his pupil Kappa, he immediately recovered, 
though his medicine was but the broth of wild rice. 

The king of the Jataka is Ananda, Narada is Saériputta, and Kesava, 
Baka Brahma. 

The story was related to Pasenadi. Having discovered that Anatha- 
pindika daily fed five hundred monks in his house, the king gave orders 
that the same should be done in his palace. One day he discovered that 
the monks would take the food from the palace, but would eat that which 
was given to them elsewhere by those who served them because they 
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loved them. When the king reported this to the Buddha, the Buddha 
pointed out to him that the best food was that which was given in love; 
love was the best flavouring for food.’ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,” the king personally 
looked after the monks for seven days, after which he forgot about them 
and they were uncared for. Thereupon they omitted to go to the palace. 

The story of the past as given in this Commentary differs considerably 
from the Jataka-version. Here Kesava is described as a king who had 
left the world and become an ascetic. The ascetics left the royal park, 
disliking the noise there, but they left Kappa with Kesava. Soon after, 
Kappa went away, and it was then that Kesava fell ill. 

Kesava is identified with the Bodhisatta, Kappa with Ananda, the 
king of Benares with Moggallana, and Narada with Sariputta. 

It was this reluctance of the Sakyan monks to accept Pasenadi’s 
hospitality which led him to seek marriage with a Sakyan maiden; but 
the Sakyans gave him Vasabhakhattiya (q.v.). 


1 J. iii. 142-5; iii. 362; S. i. 144; SA. i. 165. 2 DhA. i. 342 f. 


Kesarama,—A park in the city of Silavati. The Buddha Dhamma- 


dassi died there.* 
1 Bu. xvi. 25; BuA. 185. 


1. Kesii—A horse-trainer. He came to see the Buddha and became 
his follower as a result of the interview. For details see Kesi Sutta. 


1 A, ii, 112 f. 


2. Kesii—Buddhaghosa’s father. He lived in Ghosagāma.! v.l. 


Kesa. 
1 Gv. 66; Buddhaghosuppatti, p. 38; Sas. 29. 


3. Kesi.—A noble steed belonging to Ekarāja.‘ 


1 J. vi. 135. 


4. Kesi.—See Kesava. 


Kesi Vagga.—The twelfth chapter of the Catukka Nipãta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.* The first sutta is that of Kesi, the horse-trainer, 
and most of the suttas deal with the idea of “ training.” The Comment- 


ary calls it Kosiya Vagga. 
1 A, ii. 112-21. 
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Kesi Sutta.—The horse-trainer Kesi visits the Buddha, and in answer 
to a question says that he trains some horses by mildness, some by 
harshness, and others by both; those which do not submit to his training 
he destroys. The Buddha says that just so does he deal with men. 
Some he tames by mildness—telling them what is good and showing 
them the way to heaven; others by harshness—condemning the evils 
in them; yet others by both. Those who do not submit to this discipline 
he destroys, by refusing to admonish them.? 

Buddhaghosa says” that the Kesi Sutta should be one of those used to 
explain the term purtsadamima-sdrathi in reference to the Buddha. 


1 A. ii. 112 £. 2 Sp. i. 120. 


1. Kesini.—One of the wives of Ekaraja.’ 
1 J. vi. 134. 


2. Kesini.—Mother of Buddhaghosa.* The Sdsanavamsa’ calls her 


Kesi. 
1 Buddhaghosuppatti, p. 38. 2 p. 29, 


Kesi.—See Kesini. 


Kehala.—See Kohala. 


Keheta,—A village in Ceylon, given by Jetthatissa III. for the main- 
tenance of the Gahgamati-vihara.’ 


1 Cy. xliv. 99. 


Kehella.—A village in Ceylon, the revenue from which Aggabodhi ITI. 
gave to the padhadnaghara called Mahallaraja.? 


1 Cy. xliv. 120. 


Koka.—A hunter. While on his way to the forest with his dogs he 
meets a monk. He bags no game that day and blames the monk, whom 
he again meets on his way home. Koka sets his dogs on the monk, and 
when the latter climbs a tree, pierces the soles of his feet with arrows. 
The monk’s cloak falls upon the hunter, completely covering him. The 
dogs, thinking that the monk has fallen from the tree, devour their own 
master. The monk, fearing that he is to blame, seeks the Buddha, who 
reassures him and relates the story of a wicked physician who cajoled 
a boy into catching a snake, pretending that it was a bird. When the 
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boy discovered that it was a snake, he threw it on the physician’s head, 
who died from its bite. 

The physician is identified with Koka.* 

1 DhA. iii.3l f. The story of the past | the Jataka Commentary, was related in 


is evidently derived from the S§aliya | reference, not to Koka, but to Devadatta 
Jataka, which, however, according to | (J. iii. 202 f.). 


1, Kokanada.—The palace of Bodhirajakumara (q.v.), to which he 
invited the Buddha and the monks to a meal when the Buddha was 
staying at Bhesakalavana ; the palace was just completed. The artisan 
who built it was blinded, in case he should build another like it.2 Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa,’ the palace was called Kokanada (lotus), because 
it was built in the form of a hanging lotus. 

1 Vin. ii. 127; iii. 199; M. ii. 91. friend, Sanjikaputta, the builder escaped 


2 J. iii, 157; but see DhA. iii. 134 f., | on a magic bird. 
where it is said that, warned by Bodhi’s 3 MA. ii. 739. 


2. Kokanada.—A lute (vind) given by Sakka to Silavati, Kusa’s 
mother, and afterwards used by Kusa to win back Pabhavati.' It was 
so called either from the country of its origin or from its colour.’ 


1 J. v. 281, 290. 2 See Jāt. Trs. v. 143 n. 


3. Kokanada.—See Kokanuda. 


1. Kokanada.—Two daughters of Pajjunna, both called Kokanadā, 
though the younger was sometimes called Cila-Kokanadé. They visited 
the Buddha at the Kutagarasala and spoke verses in praise of the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha.* 

18. i. 29 f. 


2. Kokanada.—One of the palaces of Siddhattha Buddha in his last 
lay life.? 
1 Bu. xvii. 14; BuA. (185) calls it Paduma. 


Kokanuda (Kokanada).—A Paribbajaka. He meets Ananda on the 
banks of the Tapoda, where they are both bathing, and enters into con- 
versation with him. Kokanuda asks Ananda a series of questions, such 
as whether the world is eternal, whether the Tathagata lives after death, 
etc., all of which, Ananda says, are impossible to answer, not because 
he himself does not know these things, but because he does know them. 
Finally, Kokanuda asks Ananda who he is, and, on learning his identity, 
asks his pardon for his questions which he had asked in all ignorance.” 

1 A. v. 196 f. 
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Kokanuda Sutta.—The conversation between Ananda and Kokanuda 
(q.v.). 


Kokavata.—A district in Ceylon. Mahasena built there a great vihara 
and constructed a tank.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxvii. 42, 47. 


Koka.—A palace occupied by Siddattha Buddha in his last lay-life.* 


1 Bu. xvii. 14. 


Kokali.—The name of a country, a town and a setthi, all connected 
with Kokdalika. See Kokālika 2. 


1 SNA. 473; J. iv. 242. 


1. Kokālika (Kokāliya).—A monk, one of the chief partisans of 
Devadatta. Knowing the Buddha’s might, he was, at first, reluctant to 
join in Devadatta’s plot against him, but later allowed himself to be 
persuaded on hearing the scheme explained.* When the monks blamed 
Devadatta for his misdeeds, Kokalika was always ready to defend him.” 
When Devadatta’s gains diminished, Kokalika went about praising him, 
his birth, accomplishments and holiness, and many believed him.? He 
was a great friend of Thullananda.* We are told that once he expressed 
resentment because he had never been asked to recite the texts; so one 
day the monks gave him his chance. He ate his favourite soup, and at 
sundown, wearing a blue lower robe and an outer robe of white and 
carrying an elegantly carved fan, he appeared in the assembly. But 
when he tried to recite sweat poured from his body and he was utterly 
confused. Henceforth the monks knew that his claim to learning was 
but pretence.” Several Jatakas are related showing how, in previous 
births also, Kokalika had come to grief because of his fondness for talk 
and how he had been the accomplice of Devadatta. He is identified 
with the jackal in the Daddara Jataka (ii. 65 ff.) and the Sihakotthuka 
Jataka (11. 108); the ass in the lion’s skin in the Sihacamma (ii. 110); 
the talkative tortoise in the Kacehapa (ii. 175); the crow who praised 
the jackal (Devadatta) in the Jambukhadaka (ii. 438); the young 
cuckoo who lost his life because he sang, in the Kokalika (ili. 102); the 
tawny-brown brahmin in the Takkariya (iv. 242; but see Kokalika 2); 
and the wicked deity in the Samuddavanija (iv. 166). 

Buddhaghosa® says that this Kokalika was a brahmin and a pupil of 
Devadatta, and that he was called Maha Kokalika to distinguish him 


1 Vin. ii. 196; iii. 171. 4 Vin. iv. 335. 
2 Vin. iii, 174. 5 J. ii. 65f. 
3 J. ii, 438 f. 6 SNA. ii. 473; AA. ii. 850; SA, i. 167. 
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from another Kokalika who was similarly called Cilla Kokalika (see 
Kokalika 2). There seems to be great confusions in the stories of these 
two men—if they were really two. In the Jataka Commentary, for 
instance, the introductory stories of several of the Jatakas’ refer to the 
Takkariya Jataka for details of Kokalika, obviously having in mind 
Devadatta’s partisan; but the introductory story of the Takkariya 
Jataka is identical with that related elsewhere of Cilla Kokalika. 

In the Vyaggha Jataka® Kokalika is mentioned as having tried to 
persuade Sariputta and Moggallana to go with him to his own country 
and as having been very angry when they refused. Possibly this story 
also refers to Cila Kokalika. See also s.v. Devadatta. 

* See also DhA. iv. 91 f., where the which, according to Buddhaghosa (SNA. 


story of the talkative tortoise is related ii, 473) refers to Cilla Kokalika. 
to Kokalika of the Kokālika Sutta (q.v.) | 8 J. ii. 356. 


2. Kokalika (Kokaliya).—A monk, also called Cilla Kokalika to distin- 
guish him from Kokalika (1). He was the son of Kokali-setthi of Kokali 
and lived in the monastery erected by his father in Kokali. Once the 
two Chief Disciples, desiring quiet, spent the rainy season with him, he 
promising to tell nobody of their presence. After the rains, as the Elders 
were about to return, Kokalika informed the inhabitants of their stay 
and blamed them for not showing them hospitality. The townspeople 
hurried to the Elders with various offerings; these were, however, 
refused, and Kokalika, who had expected that the gifts would be given 
to him, was disappointed. The Elders promised the townsmen to visit 
them again, and on their return were accompanied by a large following 
of monks to whom the townsmen showed all honour. The gifts were 
divided among the monks, Kokalika not receiving a share. He there- 
upon became abusive, and the Chief Disciples left the place. The 
people were annoyed, and insisted that Kokalika should either bring 
them back or depart himself. The Elders refused to return, and KokAlika, 
in great anger, sought the Buddha at Savatthi, and in spite of his in- 
junctions spoke ill of the Chief Disciples. Having three times accused 
the Elders of sinful desires, he left Jetavana, but boils immediately 
came out on his body, swelling and bursting. Groaning with pain, he 
fell down at the gate of Jetavana, His spiritual teacher, the andgami 
Brahma, Tudu, hearing his cries, came to him and begged him to seek 
forgiveness from the Elders. But he cursed the Brahma and refused 
to listen to him. Kokālika died and was born in Paduma-niraya.’ 

18. i. 149 ff.; A. v. 171 f.; SN. 123 f; different sources vary in a few minor 


SNA. ii. 473 f.; J. iv, 242 f.; AA. ii. details; the Jataka version is the 
850; SA. i. 167 f.; DhA. iv. 91 f. The | fullest. 
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It was in reference to this incident that the Takkariya Jataka was 
preached. 

The Brahma Sahampati informed the Buddha of Kokalika’s birth in 
the Paduma-niraya.” 

The Kokalika Sutta was preached in reference to this Kokalika. See 
also Kokalika (1). 

Kokalika is mentioned as an example of a person guilty of mis- 
demeanour regarding the Buddha’s disciples (Tathdgatasdvake miccha- 
patipanno).® 


2 S. i. 151; SN. p. 125. 3 AA. i. 335, 466. 


Kokalika Jataka (No. 331).—King Brahmadatta was very talkative, 
and his minister, the Bodhisatta, sought an opportunity of admonishing 
him. This opportunity occurred while they were watching a crow’s 
nest in which a cuckoo had laid an egg. The crow watched over it and 
fed the young cuckoo after its birth. One day the cuckoo cried before 
it was grown up, and the crow killed it and threw it away. The king 
inquired of the Bodhisatta the reason for this, and he explained that the 
garrulous who talk in and out of season meet with a similar fate. The 
king was cured of his evil habit. 

The story was told in reference to Kokalika, who is identified with the 
young cuckoo.’ 

1 J. iii. 102 f. 


1. Kokalika (Kokaliya)* Sutta,—The story of Kokālika—according to 
Buddhaghosa (SnA. 11. 473), to be distinguished as Cilla Kokalika. It 
contains the verses preached by the Buddha to Kokalika. The verses 
describe the evil of back-biting and the terrors that await the back-biter 
after death. The Sutta Nipdta contains twenty-two verses (657-78). 
The Sutta Nipata Commentary says" that the last two stanzas are not 
explained in the Maha Atthakatha, and that therefore they did not 
belong to the original sutta. Of the remaining twenty the last fourteen 
(663-76) are called by Buddhaghosa the Turitavatthugatha, and he 
says that they were uttered by Moggallana as Kokalika lay dying, by 
way of admonition, and that, according to others, Maha Brahma was 
the speaker. The first three stanzas (658-60) are, in the Samyutta 
Nikaya,’ attributed to Tudu. In the Anguttara Nikaya,* also, Tudu 
speaks them; but according to this version the Buddha repeats them. 

1 See Kokalika (2). 4 v. 171-4; the verses are also found 


2 p. 477 f. in A. ii. 3 and in S. i, 149 ff.; Netti. 
3 i, 149. 132. 
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2. Kokalika Sutta.—Gives the story of Kokalika (2) speaking ill of 
Sariputta and Moggallana before the Buddha, of Kokalika’s illness and 
death, of his admonition by Tudu, and of the announcement of his death 
and subsequent birth in the Padumaniraya by Sahampati to the Buddha. 
A monk questions the Buddha on the duration of suffering in the Paduma- 
niraya, and the Buddha proceeds to instruct him by means of various 
illustrations. The sutta ends with the repetition by the Buddha of 


Tudu’s verses. 
1 A. v. 171-4; also S. i. 149 ff. 


3. Kokalika Sutta.—Subrahma visits the Buddha at Sdvatthi and 
utters verses in reference to Kokalika. The man who tries to limit the 
illimitable becomes confused.? 

1 S. i. 148. 


Kokila Vagga.—The fourth section of the Catukka Nipāta of the 
Jataka Commentary. 
1 J, iii. 102-32. 


Kokilā.—Daughter of Ekarāja and sister of Candakumara.* 
1 J. vi. 134. 


Koùgamaùńgala.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.! 


1 Cv. lxxvii. 80. 


Kongu.—The name of two districts in South India.’ Elsewhere’ 
they are spoken of as Tenkongu and Vadakongu. 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 173. 2 lbid., 288. 


Koccha.—See Pingalakoccha. 


Kocchagalla.—_A Samanera who went from Ceylon to Amarapura in 
1662 of the Kaliyuga era.’ 
1 Sas. 135. 


1. Kofica.—See Kaficana (1). 


2. Kofica.—One of the three palaces of Vidhura-pandita.’ 
1 J. vi. 289. 


3. Kofica.—King of Mantavati, and father of Sumedha.* 
1 Thig. 448; ThigA. 272 f., 281. 
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Koficd.—One of the palaces occupied by Dipahkara Buddha in his last 
lay life.’ 
1 Bu. ii. 208, 


Kota.—A Tamil general in charge of the fortification at Kotanagara, 
which was captured by Dutthagamani in his campaign against the 
Tamils.* 

1 Mhv. xxv. 13. 


Kotagerukapasada.—A building attached to the Cittalapabbata-vihara. 
Bhagineyya-Sangharakkhita once lived there, and, during his illness, 
eight thousand arahants and Sakka, with the devas of the two deva- 


worlds, waited on him.’ 
1 MT. 552. 


Kotapabbata (Kotipabbata)—A mountain in Rohana; near it was the 
village of Kitti.. There was a monastery on Kotapabbatta called the 
Kotapabbata-vihara. This was the residence of the Samanera who was 
afterwards born as Dutthagamani’; also of Maha-Summa Thera,’ of 
Asubhakammika-Tissa and of his teacher Maha-Tissa.* The Vihara 
was near Mahagama.° 

The Visuddhimagga® mentions an Elder, Tissa, of Kota (Koti) pabbata, 
who, having attained arahantship through meditation on breathing, 
was able to limit the term of his life. According to the Dhammapada 
Commentary,’ an Elder named Anula lived in the monastery during the 
time of Dutthagamani, and the village Bhokkanta, residence of Sumana, 
wife of Lakuntaka Atimbara, was in its vicinity. It was probably the 
same as Gotapabbata’ (q.v.). The Nagalena was in the Kotapabbata- 
vihara.” 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 55. ê p. 292. 

2 Ibid., xxii. 25. 7 iy, 50. 

3 Ibid., xxiii. 61. 8 See Mhv. xxxv. 124; MT. 657. 
4 MT. 553. 5 Ibid. 9 DA. ii. 695. 


Kotamalaya (? more probably Kotthamalaya).—A mountainous region 
in South Ceylon, whither Dutthagāmanņi fled from his father’s wrath, and 
where he lived while making preparations for his campaign.’ v.l. Kotta- 
malaya, Kotthamalaya, Kolambamalaya. 

1 Mhv. xxiv. 7; xxxii. 29; MT. 332, 430. 


Kotalla.—Evidently the Pali equivalent of Kautilya. He is mentioned 
in the Cilavamsa as the author of a work on politics’ and also of a work 
on methods of warfare.” 

1 Cv. lxiv. 3. 2 Ibid., lxx. 56: see also Cv. Trs. i. 243 n. 1 and 291, n. 3. 
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Kotigama.—aA village in the vicinity of Bhaddiyanagara. The village 
was one gdvuta distant from the Ganges." The Buddha went there from 
Bhaddiyanagara. Bhaddaji preceded the Buddha to Kotigima and 
awaited his arrival there. The people, led by Nanduttara, made ready 
a meal and provided boats in which the Buddha and the monks might 
cross the river. In the middle of the river, submerged in the water, 
stood the palace once occupied by Mahapanada.” During his last tour 
the Buddha crossed the river at Pataligama, went on to Kotigama, and 
remained in that village preaching to the monks. Hearing that the 
Buddha was there, Ambapali and hosts of Licehavis came from Vesili 
to visit him, and Ambapali gave him a meal. From Kotigama the 
Buddha went to Nadika.° 

Buddhaghosa says* that the village was so called because it was built 
near the dome (kot? or thuipikd) of Mahapanada’s palace. 

According to the Samyutta Nikaya,’ Kotigama was a village of the 
Vajjians. 


1 MT. 560. | 3 Vin. i. 230 f.; D. ii. 90 f. 
2 J. ii. 332 f.; ThagA. i. 287 f.; | 4 DA. ii. 542; iii. 856. 
Mhv. xxxi. 5f. 5 y, 431. 





Kotigama Vagga.—The third chapter of the Sacca Samyutta of the 
Samyutta Nikaya.* The first sutta was preached at Kotigama. 


1 §, v. 431-7, 
Kotipabbata.—See Kotapabbata. 


Kotipassiva.—A monastery built by Dhatusena.’ If it be identical 
with Kotipassavana (q.v.), it was merely restored by Dhatusena. 


1 Cy. xxxviii. 46. 


Kotipassavana.—A monastery erected by Mahanima.' It is probably 


the same as Kotipassava. 
1 Cv. xxxvii. 212. 


Kotisanthara.—In the Jdtakas mention is made’ of the Buddha when 
he wished to address the monks of Jetavana, asking Ananda to summon 
them to the Kotisanthara and ordering that a seat be prepared for him 
at the entrance to the Gandhakuti, Kotisanthira was probably the 
name given to that part of the Jetavana grounds just outside the Buddha’s 
own apartments. It may have been so called in reference to the fact 
that Anathapindika bought the land by spreading on it a crore of kahda- 


1 H.g., J. iii, 18; 375, 397; J. iv. 113. 
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panas (kahadpana-koti-santhdrena*). Or the name may have been re- 
stricted to the part actually covered by the pieces of money, for we are 
told? that the money was not sufficient to cover the whole of the ground. 
There were buildings in the Kotisanthara, the monks living in these 
buildings being referred to as ‘‘ Antokotisantharevasanta.’’* Kotisanthara 
is generally translated as The Golden Pavement,’ which seems to be 
a wrong rendering. 


2 J. i. 94. t E.g., J. iv. 113. 
3 Vin. ii. 159. | 5 E.g., Jāt. Trs. iii. 12; iv. 71. 


Kotisimbali Jataka (No. 412).—A Garuda-king seized a Naga-king, and 
when the Naga coiled himself round a banyan-tree the Garuda up- 
rooted the banyan and took it with him. He ate the Naga’s fat seated 
on a kotisumbali-tree, and threw away the banyan and the Naga’s carcase. 
A bird who was in the banyan-tree left it and took up his abode in the 
simbali. The Bodhisatta, who was a tree-sprite in the simbali, trembled 
at the sight of the tiny bird, because the sprite knew that from the bird’s 
droppings huge trees would spring up and kill the simbali. The Garuda, 
seeing the sprite trembling, asked the reason, and on learning it frightened 
the bird away. It is right to distrust where distrust is proper. 

The story was related to five hundred monks who were in danger of 
being overcome by sinful desires. Cf. the Palasa Jataka. 


1 J. iii. 397 ff. 


Kotisimbali-Niraya.—A Niraya where those guilty of misdemeanours, 


such as adultery, are born.’ 
1 J. v. 275. 


Kotumbara.—A country celebrated for the excellence of its cloth. 


v.l, Kodumbara. 
1 J. vi. 51 (also 47), 500, 501; Mil. 2, 331. 


Kotumbariya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he gave 
to Sikkhi Buddha seven flowers wrapped in kotumbara-cloth. Twenty 
kappas ago he was a king named Mahanela.* v.l. Kotumbariya. 


1 Ap. i. 192, 


Kottanaga-pabbata {v./. for Tobbalaniga-pabbata’). 
1 MT. 657. 


Kottamalaka.—See Kuntamalaka, 
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Kottha.—The drum of Narasiha (q.v.), which he gave to Manavamma 
in order that the latter might induce the people to accompany him in 
the ships. When they heard the drum they thought it was beaten by 
Narasiha and forthwith went on board.’ 


1 Cy. xlvii. 51. 


Kotthabhadda.—A great causeway on the river Jaggaraé. It was 
restored by Parakkamabahu I.* It was so called because the land on 
either side of it became, as a result of its construction, studded with 
granaries full of untrussed rice (abaddhavihi).? 


1 Cv. lxviii. 16. 2 Ibid., 31. 


Kotthamalaya.—See Kotamalaya. 


Kottha(Kotthi)-vata.—A district in Ceylon in which were the villages 
of Piyangalla' and Devatissa.* 


1 Mhv. xxx. 29. 2 Cv. xlviii. 2. 


Kotthasāra.—A village to the east of Pulatthipura. It was once the 
refuge of Vikkamabahu II.* and, again, of Gajabāhu.” After Gajabahu’s 
death his ministers took his body to Kotthasara, and the village became 
the headquarters of Manabharana.*® There was in the village a garrison 
for mercenary soldiers, specially occupied by the Keralas, and this 
garrison once revolted against Parakkamabahu I.* 

Later, the Damilas, Magha and Jayabahu, set up a fortification there. 
It was evidently a point of strategic importance. 


5 


1 Cv. lxi. 43. 4 Ibid., Ixxiv. 44. 
2 Ibid., Ixx. 355. 5 Ibid., Ixxxiii. 15; see also Cv. Trs, i. 
3 Ibid., Ixxi. 6, 11. 229, n. 1. 


Kotthāgāma.—A wealthy village given by Udaya I. (?) to the temple 
of the Vaddhamana Bodhi-tree.’ 
1 Cy. xlix. 16. 


Kotthita (Kotthika).—Sce Maha Kotthita. 


1. Kotthita Sutta.—A conversation between Maha Kotthita and 
Sariputta as to whether or not anything exists. after the passionless 
ending, without remainder, of the six spheres of contact (phassdyata- 
nanam asesaviraganirodha). The conversation is repeated between Maha 


Kotthita and Ananda. 
1 A. ii, 161 f. 
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2. Kotthita Sutta.—Maha Kotthita asks Sariputta a series of questions 
as to why the holy life (brahmacariya) is lived by the Blessed One, to 
all of which Sāriputta answers “ No.” He then goes on to explain that 
the purpose of the holy life is the realisation of the four Ariyan truths. 


1 A. iv. 382 f. 


3. Kotthita Sutta.—Three suttas. Maha Kotthita visits the Buddha 
and asks for a brief statement of the Dhamma. The Buddha answers 
that desire should be put away for that which is (1) impermanent, 
(2) Til, (3) without a self.* 

1 S. iv. 145 f. 


4. Kotthita Sutta.—Kotthita visits Sāriputta at Isipatana and asks 
him which is true: to say that the eye is the bond of objects or that 
objects are the bond of the eye ? Sāriputta replies that neither is true: 
the bond consists in the desire and lust arising from their contact. If 
two men be yoked one to the other, the bond consists not in either of 
the men but in the yoke-tie which binds them. If this were not so, the 
religious life would be purposeless.* 


1 S. iv. 162 f. 


5. Kotthita Sutta.—A group of three suttas containing conversations 
between Maha Kotthita and Sariputta on what constitutes ignorance.’ 


1S. iii. 175. 


Konagamana (Konagamana).—The twenty-third in the list of the 
twenty-four Buddhas and the second Buddha to be born in the Bhadda- 
kappa. He was born in the Subhagavati Park in Sobhavati, the capital 
of King Sobha, his father being the brahmin Yafifiadatta and his mother 
Uttara. He lived in the household for three thousand years, in three 
palaces, Tusita, Santusita and Santuttha ; his chief wife was Rucigatta 
and their son was Satthavaha. Konaigamana left the world on an 
elephant and practised austerities only for six months, at the end of 
which time he was given milk-rice by the daughter of the brahmin 
Aggisoma and grass for his seat by the yavapalaka Tinduka. His bodhi 
was an Udumbara tree. His first sermon was preached in the Migadaya 
near Sudassana-nagara, at the foot of a Mahd-sdla tree. He held only 
one assembly of his disciples, who numbered thirty thousand. His body 
was thirty cubits in height. He died in the Pabbataérama at the age of 
thirty thousand. His relics were scattered. His chief disciples were 
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Bhiyya and Uttara among monks, and Samudda and Uttara among nuns, 
his constant attendant being Sotthiya. His chief patrons were Ugga 
and Somadeva among laymen, and Sivalé and Sama among laywomen. 
The Bodhisatta was a khattiya named Pabbata of Mithila. He held an 
almsgiving, heard the Buddha preach and joined the Order.’ The 
banker Ugga built for the Buddha a Sangharama half a league in 
extent.” 

On the day of the Buddha’s birth a shower of gold fell all over Jambu- 
dipa, hence he was called Kanakaégamana, Konigamana being a corrupt 
form of that word.® 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles,* Konagamana visited their Island 
(then known as Varadipa), with thirty thousand disciples, accepted the 
Mahanoma garden at Vaddhamana, given by King Samiddha, and 
preached the doctrine. At the conclusion of his sermon, thirty thousand 
people realised the Truth. At the Buddha’s wish, the nun Kantaka- 
nandā (v.l. Kanakadatta) brought to Ceylon a branch of the Bodhi-tree. 
The Buddha also preached at the Ratanamala, the Sudassanamala and 
the Nagam@laka and gave his girdle for the people’s worship. He left 
Mahasumba and Kantakananda to look after the new converts. 

In Konagamana’s time Mount Vepulla was known as Vanhkaka, and the 
people living on the mountain were called Rohitassa, their term of life 
being thirty thousand years.” Konagamana held the uposatha once 
a year. 

In the Northern books’ Koņāgamana is called Kanakamuni, Koņā- 
kamuni, and Kaņakaparvata. A Thūpa, erected on the spot where 
Koņāgamana was born, is thought to have existed down to the time of 
Asoka, who rebuilt it to double its original size and worshipped it in his 
twentieth year.” Hiouen Thsang’ says he saw thūpas at Koņāgamana’s 
birthplace and also at the spot where he met his father after the Enlighten- 
ment. Fa Hien” saw thiipas at the latter place and also at the place 
of the Buddha’s death. 


1D. i. 7; Bu. xxiv; BuA. 213 ff; 5 S. ii. 191. 

J. i. 42 f. (according to the Jātaka his € DhA. ii. 236. 

body was twenty cubits high); Sp. i. 190. 7? E.g. Dvy. 333; Mtu. i. 1l4; ii. 
2 J. i. 94. 265 f., 300, 302, 304, 430; iii. 240-7, 330. 
3 BuA. 213-14. 8 Hultszch: Inscrip. of Asoka, p. 165. 
4 Dpv. ii. 67; xv. 25, 44, 48; xvii. 9, ® Beal, op. cit., ii. 19. 

17, 73; Mhv. xv. 91-124. 10 Travels, p. 36. 


Konagamana Sutta.—The thoughts that came to Konagamana before 
his Enlightenment, regarding birth, decay and death.’ 


1S. ii. 9. 
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1. Kondafifia.—The second of the twenty-four Buddhas. After sixteen 
asankheyya and one hundred thousand kappas of parami, he was born 
in Rammavati, his father being King Sunanda and his mother Sujata. 
He belonged to the Kondafifiagotta and his body was twenty-eight cubits 
in height. For ten thousand years he lived as a layman in three palaces— 
Ruei, Suruei and Subha’; his chief wife was Rueidevi and his son Vijita- 
sena. He left home in a chariot, practised austerities for ten months 
and was given a meal of milk-rice by Yasodharā, daughter of a merchant 
in Sunanda, and grass for his seat by the Ajīvaka Sunanda. His bodhi 
was a Sdlakalyani tree, and his first sermon was preached to ten crores 
of monks in the Devavana near Amaravati. He held three assemblies 
of his disciples, the first led by Subhadda, the second by Vijitasena and the 
third by Udena, all of whom had become arahants. He died at the age 
of one hundred thousand at Candarama, and the thiipa erected over his 
relics was seven leagues in height. His chief disciples were Bhadda 
and Subhadda among monks, and Tiss and Upatissé among nuns, his 
constant attendant being Anuruddha. His chief patrons were Sona 
and Upasona among laymen and Nanda and Sirima among laywomen. 

The Bodhisatta was a king, Vijitavi of Candavati. He left his kingdom, 
joined the Order and was later reborn in the Brahma-world.? 


1 Rama, Surama and Subha, according to BuA. 2 Bu. iii.; BuA. 107 ff.; J. i. 30. 


2. Kondafifia.—The name of a gotta. It was evidently common to 
both brahmans and khattiyas, for we find the brahman Afifidta-Kondajfifia 
(q.v.) belonging to it, and elsewhere’ it is mentioned as a khattiya- 
gotta. Among those mentioned as belonging to the Kondafifia-gotta are 
the Buddha Kondafifia (q.v.) (brahmin), Candakumara’ (khattiya), 
Sarabhanhga® (brahmin), and the three Buddhas Vipassi, Sikhi and 
Vessabhii, all khattiyas.* In the Kacchapa Jataka® it is said that 
tortoises are of the Kassapa-gotta and monkeys of the Kondanifia-gotta, 
and that between these two classes there is intermarriage. 

1 E.g., VibhA. 464. t D. ii. 3 ff. (see table in Dial. ii. 6), 


2 J. vi. 137, 138. 5 J. ii. 360 f. 
3 J. v. 140,141, 142. 


3. Koņdañña.—The name of the apprentice in the Varuni Jataka 
(q.v.). 


4. Koņdañña.—See also Afifiata-Kondafifia, Vimala-Kondafifia and 
Khanu-Kondajfifia. 
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Koņdañña Sutta.—Afinata-Kondafifia visits the Buddha at Veluvana 
alter a very long interval (twelve years, says the Commentary),’ and 
falling down on the ground kisses the Buddha’s feet, uttering his own 
name, “I am Kondajijia, O Blessed One.’? Vanhgisa, who is present, 
having obtained the Buddha’s permission, utters verses in praise of 
Koņdañña.? 

1 SA. i. 216. 2 S. i. 193. 


Koņdadhāna.—See Kundadhana. 
Konda.—See Gonda. 


Kondivasa.—A district in Ceylon.* 
1 Cv. 1. 30. 


Kotalavapigama.—A village in Ceylon. A story is told of how the 
wife of the chief householder in the village was put in bonds by the king’s 
tax-gatherers, under the impression that she was a serving-woman.’ 


v.l. Kalavapigama. 
1 VibhA. 441. 


Kotumbariya.—See Kotumbariya. 


Kotthalaka.—A poor man of Addilarattha, a previous birth of Ghosa- 
kasetthi (q.v.). His wife was Kali and his son Kapi.’ 
1 DA. i. 317; MA. ii. 5389; DhA. i. 169; the DhA. says he was of Ajitarattha. 


Kotthumala.—A hill in the Mayarattha in Ceylon. The Almsbowl 
and the Tooth Relic of the Buddha were once buried there by Vaeissara 
as a protection from enemies. Later, Vijayabahu III, had them removed 
to Jambuddoni.’ 

1 Cy, lxxxi. 18 ff.; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 137, n. 1. 


Koddhaħgulikedāra.—A place near Nalanda in Ceylon, mentioned in 
the account of Parakkamabahu I’s campaigns against Gajabahu.' 


1 Cv. lxx. 221. 
1. Kodha Vagga.—The sixteenth section of the Duka Nipdta of the 


Anguttara Nikdya.* 
1 A. i. 95-8, 


2. Kodha Vagga.—The seventeenth section of the Dhammapada. 
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1. Kodha Sutté.—Two suttas on four persons showing regard to 
wrath, hypocrisy, gain and honour, and on the effect of these four 


qualities.? 
1 A. ii. 46. 


2. Kodha Sutta.—A man who is given to wrath, hypocrisy, gain, and 
regard for honours, goes to purgatory.’ 
1 A. ii. 84. 


1. Kodhana Sutta.—A woman who is wrathful is reborn in purgatory.’ 
1 §. iv. 240. 


2. Kodhana Sutta.—Seven evil things which rivals wish for each 
other: ugliness, discomfort, failure in enterprises, poverty, disrepute, 
loss of friends, and inauspicious rebirth.’ 

1 A. iv. 94 f. 


Kontadisavijaya.—A general of Manābharaņa’ (q.v. 2). 
1 Cv. lxx. 293; see Cv. Trs. i. 311, n. 1. 


Kontiputta.—See Tissa-kontiputta. 


Kontimara.—A river which flowed from the hill Arajijara. Alongside 
this river ran the road taken by men who were banished by the people 
of Sibi ; the road was also taken by Vessantara on his way to exile.’ The 
river is five leagues from Suvannagiritala and five from Arajijara.” 

1 J. vi. 493. 2 Ibid., 5l4. 


Konduruva.—A locality in Ceylon, where Mānābharaņa (2) once took 


refuge.! 
1 Cv. lxxii. 23l; see Cv. Trs. i. 340, n. 5. 


Komāyaputta.—A brahmin; see Komāyaputta Jātaka. 


Komayaputta Jataka (No. 299).—Some ascetics in Himavā failed to 
take their duties seriously and spent their time in eating and making 
merry. They had a monkey who provided them with amusement. 
One day when the ascetics went to the plains for salt and condiments, 
the Bodhisatta, who had been born as a brahmin ascetic named Komā- 
yaputta, occupied their lodging; when the monkey started to play his 
pranks for him, the Bodhisatta snapped his fingers at him and told him 
to behave properly, because he lived with ascetics. The monkey there- 
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upon became virtuous and refused to return to his evil ways, even after 
the arrival of his former friends. 

The story was told at the Pubbdrama, in reference to some monks 
who lived there in the apartments below those of the Buddha, and who 
were quarrelsome and abusive. At the Buddha’s request, Moggallana 
made their house shake in order to frighten them.’ 


1 J. ii. 447 f. 


Komārabhacca (Komārabhaņda).—See Jīvaka. 


Komudi.—The full-moon day of the fourth month, Kattika, usually 
found in the phrase Komudt Catumdsini.1 The Commentary’ says it 
was so called because then the white water-lily flowered luxuriantly 
(kumudāni supupphitāni honti). 


1 Vin. i. 155, 176 f.; D. i. 47; M. iii. 79, 80; DhA. iii. 461; J. v. 262, ete. 
2 DA. i. 139. 


Komba.—Chief of the umbrella-bearers of Gajabāhu. He had a 
fortress in Mallavalana from which he was dislodged by the Malayarāyara 
of Valikakhetta. Later he fought a naval battle in Muttaékara.* 


1 Cv. lxx. 60 f. 


Korakalamba (Korakalambaka).—Younger brother of Kapila, the 
chaplain of Apacara.* See Kapila (3). 


1 J, iii. 454 f. 


Korakkhatta (Korakkhattiya)—A naked ascetic in Uttarakā. He 
bellowed like a dog, walked on all fours, and licked up food with his 
mouth only. Sunakkhatta saw him and greatly admired him, but the 
Buddha prophesied that Korakkhatta would, in seven days, die of epi- 
lepsy and be born among the Kālakañjakas. The prophecy proved true, 
and Sunakkhatta learnt the truth from Korakkhatta’s corpse.* 

Buddhaghosa says” that Korakkhattiya was so called because his feet 
turned inwards (anto vankapado). 


1 D. iii. 6 ff.; J; i. 389 f. 2 DA. iii. 819. 


Koraņdaka Vihāra.—A monastery in Ceylon. The Visuddhimagga* 
contains the story of a young monk, nephew of the Elder of the Vihara, 
who went to Rohana for study; he later returned to the Vihara, and for 


1 p. 91. 
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three months was waited on by his parents, but he did not reveal his 
identity, fearing that his parents would prove an impediment to him. 

This monastery was once the residence of an Elder named Maha 
Sangharakkhita.’ v.l. Corakandaka. 


2 MT. 606. 


1, Korandapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the footprint of the Buddha Vipassi and offered to it a koranda- 
plantin bloom. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Vitamala.' 
He is probably to be identified with Ramaniyavihari.* 


1 Ap. i. 206. 2 ThagA. i. 116. 


2. Korandapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. He was a woodsman in 
the time of Tissa Buddha, and having seen three footprints of the 
Buddha, he offered to him a flowering koranda-plant. In all subsequent 
births his skin was the colour of the koranda-flower. The same verses 
appear in two places in the Apadana with very slight variations.’ Per- 
haps these are two distinct persons, because in the Theragatha Comment- 
ary the verses appear twice—once under the name of Sugandha’ and 
once under that of Sabbamitta.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 383, 434. 2 ThagA. i. 81. 3 Ibid., 270. 


Koratiya.—One of the greater Yakkhas who should be invoked by 
a follower of the Buddha when assailed by evil spirits.’ 


1 D. iii. 204. 


Korabya, Koravya, Korabba.—Perhaps the generic name given to the 
king of the Kurt (cf. Brahmadatta). Once in the Jatakas Koravya 
is given as the name of the king of Indapatta in the Kuru country, this 
king being the father of Sutasoma.* Elsewhere? Koravya appears as 
a title of Dhanafijaya, king of the Kurtis. Koravya may also have been 
used as an adjective, for we find it explained as Kururatthavasika.*? The 
Koravya king probably belonged to the Yudhitthilagotta.* The Angut- 
tara Nikdya”’ mentions a king Koravya who owned a large banyan tree 
named Suppatittha. According to the Ratthapala Sutta,° in the Buddha’s 
day, too, the ruler of Kuru was called Koravyaraja, and he owned a park 
which seems to have been called Mig@cira (q.v.). This king was evidently 


1 J. v. 457. 4 See J. iv. 361. 
2 J. ii. 368; iii. 400, 402; v. 59, 61, 65; 5 iii. 369 f. 
vi. 256, 268, 273. 6 M. ii. 65; see also Thag. 776. ff.; 


3 E.g. J. vi. 273. ThagA. ii. 34; for details see Ratthapala. 
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interested in religious discussion. Thullakotthika was his capital. The 
Avadanagataka’ speaks of a Kauravya of Thullakotthika. 


7 i, 67; ii. 118; see also Camb. Hist. of India, i. 121, which refers to a half-mythical 
Paficala king, Kraivya. 


Koravyasettha.—A title used for Sutasoma’ (q.v.). 
1 J. v. 479. 


Kola.—See Koliya. 


Kolaka.— Mentioned in a list of tribes.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Kolafifia, also called Samana-Kolafifa.—A cakkavatti, king of 
Kalinga. He travelled through the air, mounted on his state elephant, 
but he could not pass over the Bodhi-tree.* 

7 Mil. 256; cp. J. iv. 232, which evidently refers to him, though the name is not 
given. 


Koladayaka Thera.—An arahant. He was a hermit in the time of 
Sikhi Buddha, and, seeing the Buddha alone, gave him a kola (jujube)- 
fruit." He is probably identical with Gayé Kassapa.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 397. 2 ThagA. i. 417. 


Koladdhajana.—An ancient work, a Commentary (probably in 


Sanskrit ?); it was written by a certain minister at the request of the 
Elder Pasadika,’ 
1 Gv., p. 63, 73. 


Kolapattana.—A harbour mentioned in the Muilindapaiha'; it was 
perhaps on the Koromandel coast.’ 


1 p. 359. 2 Questions of King Milinda, xliv. 


Kolambagamaka.—A tank built by King Vasabha.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 94. 


Kolambatittha.—The Pali equivalent for the modern city of Colombo.” 


1 Cv. xciv. 1; xev. 4, 15. 


Kolambapura.—The same as Kolambatittha.’ 
1 Cv. ci. 27. 
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Kolambahalaka.—A village in Ceylon, where Bhalluka pitched his 
camp.’ It is probably identical with Kolambalaka,’ in which case it 
was near the Tittharama, in the neighbourhood of the northern gate of 
Anuradhapura, There was also a monastery called Kolambahalaka 
founded by Sitratissa, and said to have been near Raheraka.’ The 
Kolambahalaka-parivena was the residence of the monk Dathavedhaka.* 


1 Mhy. xxv. 80; see also Mhv. Trs, 176, | 2 Mhv. xxxiii. 42. 3 Ibid., xxi. 5. 
n. 2. 4 MT. 176. 


Kolavapi.—A tank dedicated by Silāmeghavaņņa to the stone image 


in the Abhayagiri Vihara.’ 
1 Cv. xliv. 69. 


Kolika, Kolita.—See Mahāmoggallāna. 


Kolita Vihāra.—A monastery, probably in Ceylon; the residence of 


Catunikāyika Thera.’ 
1 AA. i. 343. 


Kolita Sutta.—Mahamoggallana tells the monks at Jetavana how, 
when he had entered the Second Jhana, in his effort to attain to the 
“ Ariyan Silence,” the Buddha appeared to him and exhorted him to 


persist in it.’ 
1S. ii. 273. 


Kolitagama.—The village in which Mahamoggallana (q¢.v.) was born. 
It was near Upatissagama and not far from Rajagaha.’ 
1 See, e.g., SNA. i. 326; DhA. i. 73; Mtu. iii. 56. 


Koliyadhita, Koliyarajadhita.—See Suppavasa. 


Koliyaputta.—An epithet of Kakudha (¢.v.), Moggallana’s attendant.’ 
1 Vin ii. 185; UdA. ii. 8. 


Koliya, Koliya.—One of the republican clans in the time of the Buddha. 
The Koliya owned two chief settlements—one at Ramagaima and the 
other at Devadaha. The Commentaries’ contain accounts of the origin 
of the Koliyas. We are told that a king of Benares, named Rama,’ 
suffered from leprosy, and being detested by the women of the court, 
he left the kingdom to his eldest son and retired into the forest. There, 
living on woodland leaves and fruits, he soon recovered, and, while 


1 DA. i. 260 f.; SNA. i. 356 f.; A. ii. 2 The Mtu (i. 353) calls him Kola and 


558; ThagA. i. 546; also Ap. i. 94. explains from this the name of the Koliyas. 
44 
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wandering about, came across Piya, the eldest of the five daughters of 
Okkaka, she herself being afflicted with leprosy. Rama, having cured 
her, married her, and they begot thirty-two sons. With the help of the 
king of Benares, they built a town in the forest, removing a big kola- 
tree in doing so. The city thereupon came to be called Kolanagara, 
and because the site was discovered on a tiger-track (vyagghapatha) 
it was also called Vyagghapajjé. The descendants of the king were 
known as Koliyaé. According to the Kunala Jataka,® when the Saikyans 
wished to abuse the Koliyans, they said that the Koliyans had once 
“lived like animals in a Kola-tree,” as their name signified. The 
territories of the Sakyans and the Koliyans were adjacent, separated 
by the river Rohini. The khattiyas of both tribes intermarried,* and 
both claimed relationship with the Buddha. A quarrel once arose 
between the two tribes regarding the right to the waters of the Rohini, 
which irrigated the land on both sides, and a bloody feud was averted 
only by the intervention of the Buddha. In gratitude, each tribe 
dedicated some of its young men to the membership of the Order, and 
during the Buddha’s stay in the neighbourhood, he lived alternately 
in Kapilavatthu and in Koliyanagara.® 

Attached probably to the Koliyan central authorities, was a special 
body of officials, presumably police, who wore a distinguishing head- 
dress with a drooping crest (Lambacilakabhata). They bore a bad 
reputation for extortion and violence.® 

Besides the places already mentioned, several other townships of the 
Koliyans, visited by the Buddha or by his disciples, are mentioned in 
literature—e.g., Uttara, the residence of the headman Pataliya’; Sajja- 
nela, residence of Suppavasa°; Sapiiga, where Ananda once stayed’; 
Kakkarapatta, where lived Dighajanu’®; and Haliddavasana, residence 
of the ascetics Punna Koliyaputta and Seniya.’ Nisabha,'®? Kakudha‘® 
(attendant of Moggallana), and Kankhd-Revata (and perhaps Sona 
Kolivisa, q.v.), were also Koliyans. 

After the Buddha’s death the Koliyans of Ramagama claimed and 
obtained one-eighth of the Buddha’s relics, over which they erected 
a thūpa. See also s.v. Suppavasa. 


3 J. v. 413. | 6 S. iv. 34l. 7 Ibid., 340. 


4 It is said that once the Koliyan 8 A. ii. 62. 
youths carried away many Sākyan maidens ® Ibid., 194. 
while they were bathing, but the Sākyans, 10 A. iv, 281. 


regarding the Koliyans as relatives, 11 M. i. 387; see also S. v. 115. 
took no action. (DA. i. 262.) | 2 ThagA. i. 318. 
5 For details of this quarrel and its | 13 SA. i. 89. 
consequences see J. v. 412 ff.; DA. ii. | 14 Ap. ii. 491. 
672 ff.; DbA. iii. 254 ff. | 15 DP, ii, 167; Mhv. xxi. 18, 22 ff. 
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Kola, Kolanagara.—See Koliya. 


Kolabhinna,—<A river in Ceylon, near Subhagiri* (Yapahu). 


1 Cy. xe. 11. 


Koliyavessa.—See Sona Kolivisa. 


Koluvukkotta.—A stronghold in South India, once occupied by 
Pandiyandara.' 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 170, 172. 
Koluvura.—aA village in South India.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 129. 


Koliru.—A district in South India.’ 
1 Cy, Ixxvi. 130. 


Kovilaragama.—A village in Ceylon where a battle took place between 
Mahinda II. and the three Adipadas who had risen against him. Mahinda 
was victorious.” 

1 Cv. xlvi. 121. 


1. Kosambaka.—Name of a king of Kosambi.’ See also Kosambika. 
1 See the Kanhadipayana Jataka (J. iv. 28 f.). 


2. Kosambaka.—See Kosambiya. 


Kosambaka Vatthu.—The story of the quarrelsome monks of Kosambi 
(q.v.).? 
1 DhA. i. 44 ff. 


Kosambaka Sutta.—See Kosambiya Sutta. 


Kosambaka.—The monks of Kosambi (¢.v.), who brought about schism 
in the Order. 


Kosambakuti.—One of the residences at Jetavana occupied by the 
Buddha.’ 


1 SNA. ii. 403. 


Kosambakkhandha.—The tenth section of the Mahdvagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka.’ 


1 Vin. i. 334-59. 
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Kosambika.— Name of a king of Kosambi.? See also Kosambaka. 
1 J. iv. 56. 


Kosambika-setthi—The banker of Kosambi. He adopted Ghosaka 
(q.v.), but later, when he had a son of his own, he tried in various ways 
to kill Ghosaka. All his plans failed, and he developed diarrhoea and 
died, even his plans of disinheriting Ghosaka having been frustrated by 
Ghosaka’s wife. Kosambika-setthi’s slave-woman, who helped in all 
his nefarious schemes, was called Kali.’ 


1 DhA. i. 174-85. 


Kosambiya (Kosambaka) Sutta.—Preached at the Ghositérama in 
Kosambi to the quarrelsome monks of that place. The sutta deals with 
amity and the six means of promoting it—acts, words and thoughts of 
goodwill, sharing all things with one’s fellow celibates, living the higher 
life in its entirety, following the doctrine that leads to the destruction 
of Ill, and introspection, which leads to the realisation of truth.1 The 
Kosambaka Sutta is given” as an example of a discourse originating 
from a quarrel. 


1 M. i. 320 ff.; cp. Upakkilesa Sutta (M. ii. 152 ff.). 2 Fg., in DA. i. 123. 


Kosambi.—The capital of the Vatsas or Vamsas.* In the time of the 
Buddha its king was Parantapa, and after him reigned his son Udena 
(q.v.).? Kosambi was evidently a city of great importance at the time 
of the Buddha for we find Ananda mentioning it as one of the places 
suitable for the Buddha’s Parinibbana.’ It was also the most important 
halt for traffic coming to Kosala and Magadha from the south and the 
west.* The city was thirty leagues by river from Benares,’ and the 
usual route from Rajagaha to Kosambi was up the river, though there 
seems to have been a land route passing through Anupiya and Kosambi 
to Rajagaha.” In the Sutta Nipata® the whole route is given from 
Mahissati to Rajagaha, passing through Kosambi, the halting-places 
mentioned being Ujjeni, Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasavhya, Kosambi, Saketa, 
Savatthi, Setavya, Kapilavatthu, Kusinara, Pava, Bhoganagara and 
Vesali. 


1 J. iv. 28; vi. 236. Kosambi to Benares (AA. i. 170; PsA. 
2 MA. ii. 740 f.; DhA. i. 164 f. 491). 

3 D. ii. 146, 169. 6 This was the route taken by Ananda 
1 See, e.g., Vin. i. 277. when he went with five hundred others 


5 Thus we are told that the fish which | to inflict the higher punishment on Channa 
swallowed Bakkula travelled thirty , (Vin. ii. 290). 
leagues through the Yamuna, from 7 See Vin. ii. 184 f. 8 vv. 1010-13. 
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Near Kosambi, by the river, was Udena’s park, the Udakavana, where 
Ananda and Piņdola-Bhāradvāja preached to the women of Udena’s 
palace on two different occasions.” The Buddha is mentioned as having 
once stayed in the Simsapāvana in Kosambi.’? Maha Kaceana lived 
in a woodland near Kosambi after the holding of the First Council.” 

Already in the Buddha’s time there were four establishments of the 
Order in Kosambi—the Kukkutarama, the Ghositarama, the Pavarika- 
ambavana (these being given by three of the most eminent citizens of 
Kosambi, named respectively, Kukkuta, Ghosita and Pavarika), and 
the Badarikarama. The Buddha visited Kosambi on several occasions, 
stopping at one or other of these residences, and several discourses de- 
livered during these visits are recorded in the books.” 

The Buddha spent his ninth rainy season at Kosambi, and it was on 
his way there on this occasion that he made a détour to Kammāssa- 
damma and was offered in marriage Magandiya, daughter of the brahmin 
Magandiya. The circumstances are narrated in connection with the 
Magandiya Sutta. Magandiya took the Buddha’s refusal as an insult 
to herself, and, after her marriage to King Udena, tried in various ways 
to take revenge on the Buddha, and also on Udena’s wife Samavati, who 
had been the Buddha’s follower.” 

A great schism once arose among the monks in Kosambi. Some 
monks charged one of their colleagues with having committed an offence, 
but he refused to acknowledge the charge and, being himself learned in 
the Vinaya, argued his case and pleaded that the charge be dismissed. 
The rules were complicated; on the one hand, the monk had broken 
a rule and was treated as an offender, but on the other, he should not 
have been so treated if he could not see that he had done wrong. The 
monk was eventually excommunicated, and this brought about a great 
dissension. When the matter was reported to the Buddha, he ad- 
monished the partisans of both sides and urged them to give up their 
differences, but they paid no heed, and even blows were exchanged. The 
people of Kosambi, becoming angry at the monks’ behaviour, the quarrel 
grew apace. ‘The Buddha once more counselled concord, relating to the 
monks the story of King Dighiti of Kosala, but his efforts at reconciliation 
were of no avail, one of the monks actually asking him to leave them to 
settle their differences without his interference. In disgust the Buddha 
left Kosambi and, journeying through Balakalonakaéragama and the 


° Vin. ii. 290 f.; SNA. ii. 514; J. iv.375. authenticity of the stories connected with 


10 §. v. 437. the Buddha’s visits to Kosambi, holding 
u PvA. 141. that these stories are of later invention. 
12 For details see under these names. 13 DhA. i. 199 ff.; iii. 193 ff.; iv. 1 ff.; 


Thomas (op. cit., 115, n. 2) doubts the Ud. vii. 10. 
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Pacinavamsadaya, retired alone to keep retreat in the Parileyyaka forest. 
In the meantime the monks of both parties repented, partly owing to 
the pressure exerted by their lay followers in Kosambi, and, coming to 
the Buddha at Savatthi, they asked his pardon and settled their dispute.” 

The Commentaries give two reasons for the name Kosambi. The 
more favoured” is that the city was so called because it was founded in 
or near the site of the hermitage once occupied by the sage Kusumba 
(v.l. Kusumbha). Another explanation is** that large and stately 
margossa-trees (Kosambarukkha) grew in great numbers in and around 
the city. 

Bakkula was the son of a banker in Kosambi.*’ In the Buddha’s time 
there lived near the ferry at Kosambi a powerful Naga-king, the 
reincarnation of a former ship’s captain. The Naga was converted by 
Sagata, who thereby won great fame.** Ruja was born in a banker’s 
family in Kosambi.” Citta-pandita was also born there.” A king, by 
name Kosambaka (q.v.), once ruled there. 

During the time of the Vajjian heresy, when the Vajjian monks of Vesāli 
wished to excommunicate Yasa Kakandakaputta, he went by air to 
Kosambi, and from there sent messengers to the orthodox monks in the 
different centres.” 

It was at Kosambi that the Buddha promulgated a rule forbidding the 
use of intoxicants by monks.” 

Kosambi is mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya™ as being “ Gahgiya 
nadiya tire.’”’ This is either an error, or here the name Ganga refers 
not to the Ganges but to the Yamuna. Kosambi is identified with the 
two villages of Kosam on the Jumna, about ninety miles west of Allaha- 
bad.*4 

14 Vin. i. 337-57; J. iii. 486 f. (cp. iii. | 1 Hg., MA i, 539; PsA, 413. 

211 ff.); DhA. i. 44 ff.; SA. ii. 222 f.; the 17 MA. ii. 929; AA. i. 170. 
story of the Buddha going into the forest | 18 [bid., 179; but see J. i. 360, where the 


is given in Ud. iv. 5. and in S. iii. 94, but | incident is given as happening at Bhad- 
the reason given in these texts is that | davatika. 


he found Kosambi uncomfortable owing 19 J, vi. 237 f. 

to the vast number of monks, lay people 20 J. iv. 392. 

and heretics. (But see UdA. 248 f., and 21 Vin. ii. 298; Mhv. iv. 17. 
SA. ii. 222 f.) 22 Vin. ii. 307. 


15 E.g., UdA. 248; SNA. 300; MA. i. 23 S. iv. 179; but see AA. i. 170; MA. 
535. Epic tradition ascribes the founda- | ii. 929; PsA. 491, all of which indicate 
tion of Kosambi to a Cedi prince, while | that the city was on the Yamuna. 
the origin of the Vatsa people is traced to 4 CAGI. 448 f.; Vincent Smith places 
a king of KaSi (see PHAI. 83, 84). it further south (J.2.A.S. 1898, 503 ff.). 


Kosambi Jataka (No. 428).—The introductory story relates how the 
monks of Kosambi quarrelled and brought about great dissension among 
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themselves because one of their number had left in a vessel the surplus 
water for rinsing the mouth. When the Buddha found that he could 
not induce the monks to live in harmony, he related to them the story 
of Dighiti, king of Kosala, and when even that failed to produce the 
desired effect he uttered ten stanzas, standing poised in mid-air, and 
went away from Kosambi, leaving the monks to their fate.? 

The Kosambī Jātaka contains only a small portion of the story of 
Dighiti, scarcely more than an allusion to it. The Dighiti Kosala Jataka 
(q.v.) contains further details, but even when taken together, these two 
do not make the story complete. The full story is related in the Vinaya 
Pitaka.’ 


1 For details of the quarrel see Kosambi. 2 Vin. i. 342 ff. 


Kosambi Sutta.—Savittha, staying in the Ghositarama at Kosambi, 
asks Musila about the Paticca-Samuppada, and discovers from the 
answers given that Musilaisanarahant. Savittha asks Narada the same 
questions at the latter’s own request and receives the same answers; 
but Narada declares that he is not an arahant. Ananda is also present 
and joins in the discussion.’ 

1 S. ii. 115 f. 


Kosambivasi-Tissa.—See Tissa. 


1. Kosala.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of names. 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


2. Kosala.—A country inhabited by the Kosala, to the north-west of 
Magadha and next to Kasi. It is mentioned second in the list of sixteen 
Mahajanapadas.* In the Buddha’s time it was a powerful kingdom 
ruled over by Pasenadi, who was succeeded by his son Vidiidabha, By 
this time Kasi was under the subjection of Kosala, for we find that 
when Bimbisāra, king of Magadha, married Kosaladevi, daughter of 
Mahākosala and sister of Pasenadi, a village in Kāsi was given as part 
of the dowry.” Various Jatakas indicate that the struggle between Kasi 
and Kosala had been very prolonged.” Sometimes the Kasi king would 
attack Kosala, capture the king and rule over the country. At others 
the Kosala king would invade K4si and annex it to his own territory. 
Several Kosala kings who succeeded in doing this, are mentioned by name 


1 E.g., A. i. 218; iv. 252, ete. 3 See, e.g., J. ii. 21 f.; iii. 115 f.; 211 f.; 


2 J. ii. 237; iv. 342 f. | v. 316, 425. 
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—e.g., Dabbasena,* Dighavu,” Vanka® and Kamsa ; the last being given 
the special title of “ Bāraņāsiggāäha,”” probably in recognition of the 
fact that he completed the conquest of Kāsi. Other kings of Kosala 
who came in conflict with Benares in one way or another are mentioned— 
e.g., Dighiti,” Mallika,’ and Chatta.‘° Sometimes the kings of the two 
countries entered into matrimonial alliances. With the capture of 
Kasi the power of Kosala increased rapidly, until a struggle between 
this country and Magadha became inevitable. Bimbisara’s marriage 
was probably a political alliance, but it only served to postpone the evil 
day. Quite soon after his death there were many fierce fights between 
Ajatasattu, his successor, and Pasenadi, these fights bringing varying 
fortunes to the combatants. Once Ajatasattu was captured alive, but 
Pasenadi spared his life and gave him his daughter, Vajira, in marriage 
and for a time all went well.” Later, however, after his conquest of the 
Licchavis, Ajatasattu seems to have succeeded in establishing his sway 
in Kosala." In the sixth century B.c. the Sākyan territory of Kapi- 
lavatthu was subject to Kosala. 

At the time of the Buddha Savatthi was the capital of Kosala. Next 
in importance was Saketa, which, in ancient days, had sometimes been 
the capital. There was also Ayojjhd, on the banks of the Sarayu, 
which, judging from the Ramayana, must once have been the chief city; 
but in the sixth century B.c. it was quite unimportant. The river Sarayu 
divided Kosala into two parts, Uttara Kosala and Dakkhina Kosala.” 
Other Kosala rivers mentioned in the books are the Aciravati’’ and the 
Sundarika,’* while among localities spoken of as being in Kosala are 
Iechananhgala (A. 111. 30, 341; iv. 340, etc.), Ukkattha (D. i. 87), Ekasala 
(S. 1. 111), Opasãda (M. ii. 164), Kesaputta of the Kalamas (A. i. 188), 
Candalakappa (M. 11. 209), Toranavatthu (S. iv. 374), Dandakappa (A. iii. 
402), Nagaravinda (M. ii. 290), Nalakapana (A. v. 122; M. i. 462), 
Nalanda (S. iv. 322), Pankadha (A. i. 236), Venagapura (A. i. 180), 
Veludvara (S. v. 352), Sala (M. 1. 285, 400; 5. v. 227), Salavatika (D. i. 244), 
and Setavya (D. ii. 316).”° 


4 J. iii. 13. | to the Kosalans; see also A. i. 276, where 
5 Ibid., 211 f. Kapilavatthu is mentioned as being in 
6€ Ibid., 168. Kosala. Elsewhere (M. ii. 124) Pasenadi 
7 J. ii. 403; v. 112. is reported as saying, ‘‘ Bhagava pi Kosa- 
8 J. iii. 211 f.; Vin. i. 342 f. lako, aham pi Kosalako.” 

9 J. ii. 3. 15 J. iii. 270; Mtu. i. 348. 

10 J, iii. 116. 16 Law: Geog., p. 6. 

11 Wg., ibid., 407. 17 D, i. 235. 

12 For details see Ajātasattu. 18 S, i. 167; SN. p. 97; but see M. i. 39, 
13 See Vincent Smith, op. cit., 32 f. where the river is called Bāhukā. 


14 The Sutta Nipdta (vs. 405) speaks 19 The Mtu. adds Dronavastuka (iii. 
of the Buddha’s birthplace as belonging | 377) and Marakaranda (i. 317). 
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The Commentaries” give a curious explanation of the name Kosala. 
It is said that when nothing could make Mahapanada smile, his father 
offered a big reward for anyone who could succeed in doing this. People, 
accordingly, left their work and flocked to the court, but it was not 
until Sakka sent down a celestial actor that Mahapandda showed any 
signs of being amused. When this happened the men returned to their 
various duties, and on their way home, when meeting their friends, they 
asked of each other, “ Kacci bho kusalam, kacci bho kusalam.” The 
district where this occurred came to be called Kosalā on account of the 
repetition of the word kusala. 

The Buddha spent the greater part of his time in Kosala, either in 
Sāvatthi or in touring in the various parts of the country, and many of 
the Vinaya rules were formulated in Kosala.” It is said™ that alms 
were plentiful in Kosala, though, evidently,” famines, due to drought, 
were not unknown. Yet, though woodland tracts were numerous™ 
where monks could meditate in solitude, the number of monks actually 
found in Kosala was not large.” Bavari himself was a native of Kosala,”® 
yet he preferred to have his hermitage in Dakkhinapatha. 

After the Buddha’s death, his wynaloma was deposited in a thipa 
in Kosala.’’ It is said that the measures used in Kosala were larger 
than those of Magadha—thus one Kosala pattha was equal to four 
Magadha patthas.**® 

Kosala is often mentioned in combination with K4si in the compound 
Kasi-Kosala ; Pasenadi was king of Kasi-Kosala*® (cf. Ariga-Magadha). 
See also s.v. Pasenadi. 


20 H.g., SNA. ii. 400 f.; DA. i. 239 f. | 25 VT. i. 226. 

21 See Vinaya Index, s.v. Kosala. | 26 SN. v. 976. 

22 SA. i. 221. | 27 Bu. xxviii. 9. 
23 See J. i, 329. | 28 SNA. ii. 476. 

24 See, e.g., SA. i. 225. | 29 E.g., A. v. 59. 


Kosala Samyutta.—The third section of the Samyutta Nikāya.! It 
contains discourses connected with Pasenadi Kosala. 


1 S. i. 68-102. 


1. Kosala Sutta,— While Pasenadi is visiting the Buddha, a messenger 
arrives and announces the death of Mallika. The king is greatly grieved, 
but the Buddha consoles him by pointing out how it is impossible to 
escape old age, decay, disease, destruction.’ 


1 A. ili. 57. 
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2. Kosala Sutta.—lHverything changes, even Pasenadi, king of Kasi- 
Kosala, the whole universe, even Maha Brahma and the devas of the 
Abhassara world. Instability and change are everywhere; therefore 
the wise loathe all, having a mind only to attain in this life the anupa- 
daparimbbana.* 

1 A. v. 59 ff. 


3. Kossala Sutta.—Pasenadi visits the Buddha at Jetavana after 
having won a battle, and, falling at the Buddha’s feet, shows great 
humility and does obeisance. When the Buddha asks the reason for 
such profound homage, the king gives various reasons for his honouring 


of the Buddha.? 
1 A. v. 65 ff. 


Kosalakā.—The inhabitants of Kosala.! 
l1 D. i. 150. 


Kosala-devi.— Daughter of Maha Kosala and sister of Pasenadi. She 
was married to Bimbisāra, and a village in Kāsi was given to her for 
bath-money as part of her dowry. She was the mother of Ajatasattu.? 
When pregnant with him, she was filled with a desire to drink blood 
from the right knee of her husband, and on learning from the astrologers 
that this presaged the birth of a patricide, she went to the park—called, 
on that account, Maddakuechi (q.v.)—and tried to bring about an 
abortion, but failed. Bimbisara satisfied her longing. When Bimbisara 
was imprisoned by Ajatasattu she waited upon him, taking him food 
till she was absolutely prevented from doing so. After his death she 
died of grief, and Pasenadi made war on Ajadtasattu to avenge her death.? 


1 Ajatasattu is called Videhiputta. On this see s.v. Ajatasattu. 
2 J. ii, 237; 403; iii. 121 f. 


Kosalanagara.—See Savatthi. 


Kosalabimbavannana.—A book containing an account of an image 
built by Pasenadi, king of Kosala, and of the merit of building images. 
The work was probably written about the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Quotations from it are given in the Saddhammasangaha (q.v.). 


Kosalarafiiio-parajaya Vatthu.—The story of Pasenadi and of his great 
discomfiture and disgust on being defeated three times by Ajātasattu.* 


1 DhA. iii. 259 f. 
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Kosalaraja.—See Pasenadi. 


Kosalavihari Thera.—An arahant. He was born in Vesali, and was 
one of those who heard the Buddha preach when he came to quieten 
the panic which arose there, as recorded in the Ratana Sutta (q.v.). After 
the sermon Kosalavihari left the world. At the conclusion of his 
novitiate he dwelt in a forest near a village in Kosala. A lay adherent 
seeing him camping under a tree built for him a small hut, and there 
the thera attained arahantship. He acquired his name from having 
dwelt long in Kosala.’ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was an ascetic in Himava and 
gave the Buddha some tuberous roots. Fifty-four kappas ago he was 
a king named Sumekhalisama, He is evidently to be identified with 
Bilalidiyaka of the A paddana.* 


1 Thag. 59; ThagA. i. 134 f. 2 Ap. i. 145. 
p 


Kosala.—See Kosala. 


1. Kosika, Kosiya.—A rock near Himava where Narada Kassapa 
had a hermitage.* 
1 Ap. ii. 381. 


2. Kosika,.—A Pacceka Buddha. He once lived in Cittakiita, and 
Ukkasatika, in a previous birth, seeing him wandering about Himava, 
lit round him at night one hundred torches and gave him alms.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 414. 


3. Kosika.—A king who was destroyed with his subjects for having 
insulted a sage.* 
1 ThagA. i. 368. 


Kosiki,—A river, probably a branch of the Ganges. It flowed from 
Himava, and on its bank was a mango-grove three leagues in extent.’ 


1 J. v. 2, 5, 6. 


Kosinaraka.—Inhabitants of Kusinara.? 
1 E.g., Vin. i. 247; AA. ii. 637. 


1. Kosiya, Kosiyagotta.—The name of a brahmin clan. In the 
Pacittiya* it is given as one of the lower gottas. Among those mentioned 
as belonging to this gotta are the brahmin Kevatta,’ the brahmin who 


1 Vin. iv. 8; but it is also Sakka’s | as a high one (see, e.g., Thag. 415; ThagA. 
gotta, and is therefore generally regarded i. 452). a J. vi. 418 f. 
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was the father of Sona Kumara (the Bodhisatta*), Bhaddakapilani, 
born in Sagala,* and the banker who came to be known as Macchariya- 
Kosiya (q.v.). Katiyana’s father was a Kosiyan, but he married a woman 
of the Katiyana family.” The Bhiridatta Jitaka’ mentions a sage 
Kosiya, who taught Alambayana the Naga-spell. The scholiast says he 
belonged to the Kosiyagotta. The Salikedira Jataka’ mentions a brah- 
min of Salindiya, called Kosiyagotta, probably for the same reason. The 
Kosiya Jataka® speaks of a Kosiyabrahmani. All these are either addressed 
or spoken of as Kosiya in their different contexts. The name Kosiya 
is also used twice in speaking of Sakka—once by the Buddha,” once by 
Maha Moggallana’’—and again by Guttila’’ and by Maha Kassapa.” 
The name means “ belonging to the Kusika family.” It is once used 
of Indra in the Rg Veda, in what exact sense is not known. Rhys 
Davids™ suggests that perhaps we have here a survival from the time 
when Indra was only the god of a Kusika clan. 

The word Kosiya means “ Owl,” and is probably one of the several 
clan names which are also names of animals (cf. Vaceha). 


3 J. v. 319 ff. 9 D. ii. 270. 10 M. i. 252. 
1 AA. i. 99; ThigA. 68; SA ii. 144. 1 J. ii, 252. 


€ J. vi. 181; Mtu. ii. 49. 13 Dial. ii. 296 f.; see also Dvy. 632; 
7 J. iv. 278 f. Mtu. iii. 200, 202, 315, 403. 


5 ThagA. i. 452. | 12 Ud. iii. 7; UdA. 200; DhA. i. 429. 
| 
8 J. i. 465 f. | 1 See, e.g., J. ii. 208. 


2. Kosiya.—See Macchari-Kosiya. 


3. Kosiya Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a brahmin family 
in Magadha and was called by his gotta-name. He often listened to the 
preaching of Sariputta and, joining the Order, in due course won arahant- 
ship. He was a gate-keeper of Bandhumati and in the time of Vipassi 
Buddha gave to the Buddha a piece of sugar-cane.’ He is probably 
identical with Ucehukandika of the Apaddna.? 


1 Thag. 370-4; ThagA. i. 431 f. 2 Ap. ii. 393. 
4. Kosiya.—See Kosika (1). 


5. Kosiya.—See Nanda Manava. 


1. Kosiya Jataka (No. 130).—A brahmin of Benares had a bad wife 
who lay in bed by day feigning sickness and spent her nights in enjoy- 
ment. The husband worked hard to supply her with dainties, and, in 
consequence, could not visit his teacher who was the Bodhisatta. When 
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the latter discovered the truth, he advised the brahmin to prepare a mess 
of cow-dung and other things and to insist that his wife should either 
swallow this medicine or get up and work. She then knew that her 
shamming was discovered and abandoned her evil ways. 

The story was told to a brahmin of SAvatthi, a pious follower of the 
Buddha, whose wife behaved in a similar way. The Buddha told him 
this story of the past and asked him to try the same remedy, for, he 
said, the brahmin and his wife were identical with the couple of the 
story.’ 

In the atitavatthu the woman is addressed as “‘ Kosiyā.” Thescholiast” 
adds that she belonged to the Kosiyagotta. 


1 J. i. 463 f. 2 Ibid., 465. 


2. Kosiya Jataka (No. 226).—The king of Benares, making war at an 
unseasonable time while camping in the park, saw an owl (kostya) being 
attacked by crows. The king asked his minister the reason for this; the 
minister, being the Bodhisatta, said the owl had left his hiding-place 
too early—that is, before sunset. 

The story was told to Pasenadi, who visited Jetavana on his way to 
quell a border rising; the time was unsuitable for such an enterprise.’ 


1 J. ii. 208 f. 


3. Kosiya Jātaka (No. 470).—Given under the Sudhābhojana Jātaka 
(q.v.). 


1. Kosiya Vagga.—The second chapter of the Tika Nipata of the 
Jataka Commentary. 
1 J. ii. 321-54. 


2. Kosiya Vagga.—The second section of the Nissaggiya of the Vinaya 
Pitaka.* 
1 Vin. iii. 224-42; ibid., v. 10 f. 


Kosiyaputta.—An arahant. He is mentioned in a list of theras who 
handed down the Abhidhamma up to the Third Council.’ 


1 DhsA., p. 32. 


Kosiya.—The wicked wife of the Kosiya Jataka 1 (q.v.). 


Kosiyayana.—A brahmin of Kasi, his wife being called Kosiyadyani. 
Their story is given in the Radha Jataka.* 


1 J. i. 495 f. 
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Kosumbaphaliya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw 
the Buddha Sikhi and gave him a kosumba-fruit.? 
He is evidently identical with Usabha Thera.” 


1 Ap. ii. 449. 2 ThagA. i. 320. 


Kohala.—A tank in Ceylon, built by Vasabha.’ It was near Maha- 
titthapattana.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 95. 2 MT. 653. 


Kohombagāma.—A village near Pulatthipura, where a battle took 
place between the forces of Gajabāhu and those of Parakkamabāhu I.! 


1 Ov. lxx. 320. 


Kyanagama.—A village in the Malaya country, not far from Pulatthi- 
pura. Lankadhikari Kitti once encamped there,’ and Parakkamabahu I. 
went there disguised as a musician.” 


1 Cv. lxx. 283, 300; lxxii. 207. 2 Ibid., 264. 


Kh 


Khaggavisana Sutta.—The third sutta of the Uraga Vagga of the 
Sutta Nipata,* consisting of forty-one stanzas, each of which ends with 
the refrain: “ eko care khaggavisanakappo.” The Commentary’ divides 
the sutta into four vaggas and gives each a separate name (except the 
first), the name being generally derived from the first word of the stanza. 
It is said that the Buddha preached the Khaggavisina Sutta in response 
to a question asked of him by Ananda regarding the attainment of 
Enlightenment by Pacceka Buddhas; the Buddha gave details of their 
abhinthara and patthand, and illustrated them by reciting to Ananda 
stanzas which had been uttered by Pacceka Buddhas of old on various 
occasions and at different periods as their pans of joy (udana). 

Buddhaghosa® gives the life-story of each of the Pacceka Buddhas 
whose stanzas are included in this sutta. It is, however, only in the 
case of a few Pacceka Buddhas that the actual names are given—e.g., 
Brahmadatta (v. 33), Anitthigandha (36), Mahapaduma (39), Ekavajjika- 
Brahmadatta (40), Ekaputtika-Brahmadatta (41), Catumasika-Brahma- 
datta (44, 64), Sitaluka-Brahmadatta (52), Suta-Brahmadatta (58), 
Vibhisaka-Brahmadatta (59), Padalola-Brahmadatta (61), Anivatta- 
Brahmadatta (62), Cakkhulola-Brahmadatta (63), and Matanga (74). 


1 SN. vv. 35-75. 2 SNA. i. 46 ff. 3 Ibid. 
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The rest are described as “the king of Benares,” or “the son of the 
king,” etc. 

The sutta is commented on in the Culla-Niddesa,* in addition to those 
of the Pardyanavagga, an evidence of the fact that, when the Culla- 
Niddesa was composed, this was probably regarded as an independent 
sutta, not belonging to any particular group such as the Uragavagga, 
and that the comments on it were written at a time prior to the com- 
position of the Sutta Nipdta as an anthology in its present form. This 
view is further strengthened by the fact that its mixed Sanskrit version 
in the Mahāvastuř is not placed in any definite group. According to 
the Mahdvastu, the Pratyeka Buddhas, five hundred in number, were 
living in Rsipatana near Benares, and when they heard from the 
Suddhavasa devas of the approach of the Buddha in twelve years, they 
disappeared from Rsipatana, each repeating one of the verses of the sutta. 

The Apaddna® includes the stanzas of the Khaggavisina Sutta in its 
chapter called the Paccekabuddhapadana and prefaces them with several 
introductory stanzas. A few stanzas are also added at the end by way 
of conclusion. In its exegesis the Apaddina Commentary’ gives the 
names of several Pacceka Buddhas. They are, however, different from 
those given by Buddhaghosa, and correspond more nearly to those 
mentioned in the Isigili Sutta. 


4 pp. 56 ff. 6 i. 7 ff. 
5 i. 357 f. 7 ApA. i. 106 f. 


Khajjakadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
gave a ripe panasa-fruit, with a coconut, to the Buddha Tissa ; and 
thirteen kappas ago he was a king named Indasoma.* He is probably 
identical with Setuecha Thera.” 


1 Ap. i. 182. 2 ThagA. i. 206 f. 


Khajjaniya Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Khandha Samyutta of 


the Samyutta Nikdya.* 
1 §, iii, 81-105. 


Khajjaniya Sutta.—The well-taught Ariyan disciple, remembering his 
past lives, realises how, in the past, he has been a prey to the body, 
feelings, perception, activities and consciousness; how he is still their 
prey, and will be so in the future, too, if he be enamoured of them. 
Thus realising, he conceives disgust for the body, etc., is repelled by 
them, and obtains release from them. He thereby attains freedom and 
becomes aware that he is free.’ 


1 S. iii, 86-91; this sutta is wrongly titled Stha. in the Samyutta text; see KS. 
iii. 72, n. 3. 
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The sutta was also preached by Mahinda in the Nandana grove on the 
fifth day of his visit to Ceylon.’ 
In the Vibhaùga Commentary? the sutta is referred to as the Khajja- 
niyapariyaya. 
2 Mhv. xv. 195. 3 VibhA. 32. 


Khajjaniya-pariyaya.—See Khajjaniya Sutta. 


Khajjirakavaddhamana.—A tank in Ceylon.’ 


1 Cv. lxvii. 39. 


Khajjotanadi.—A river in Ceylon, tributary of the Mahavaluka-nadi, 
Over it Devappatiraja built a bridge of thirty cubits." 


1 Cv. Ixxxvi. 22; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 173, n. 3. 
Khajjopanaka Jataka (No. 364).—See Khajjopanaka-Pafiha. 


Khajjopanaka-Pafiha.— When, as a result of the conspiracy of Senaka 
and the other ministers of Vedeha, Mahosadha was compelled to flee 
from the Court and live as a potter outside the city gates, the devata 
of the king’s parasol, wishing to see him reinstated, appeared to the king 
and put to him several questions. The king consulted Senaka and his 
colleagues, but they could find no solution. The deity appeared again 
to him and said he was like a man who, wanting a fire, blows a firefly, 
crumbling over it cow-dung and grass, or, wanting milk, milks the cow’s 
horn. She then threatened the king with death if her questions were 
not answered. In despair, the king sent for Mahosadha.* 

It is evidently this story which is mentioned elsewhere’ as a separate 
Jataka, but no details are given, and the reader is referred to the Khajjo- 
panaka-Panha. 


1 J. vi. 371 f. 2 J. iii. 197. 


Khafijadeva.—One of the ten chief warriors of Dutthagamani. He 
was the youngest son of Abhaya, a householder of Mahisadonika in the 
Nakulanaga district. His name was Deva, but because of a slight limp 
he came to be known as Khafijadeva. When out hunting with the 
villagers, he would chase and catch buffaloes, grasp their leg with his 
hand, whirl them round his head and dash them on the ground, breaking 
their bones. Kakavannatissa, hearing of this, caused him to be brought 
to the court. Later, Khaftjadeva took part in Dutthagamani’s cam- 
paigns.' 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 3, 78 ff. 
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Khanda.—The chief disciple of Vipassi Buddha,’ whose step-brother 
he was. The Buddha preached his first sermon to Khanda and his friend 
Tissa, the chaplain’s son, in the Deer Park at Khema. Later, Khanda 
became the Buddha’s chief disciple * Ekasaññaka, in a previous birth, 
once gave alms to Khanda.° 


1 DP. ii. 11, 40; Bu. xx. 28; J.i. 41. 2 BuA. 196; AA. i. 80; DA. ii. 416; see also 457. 
3 Ap. i. 121. 


Khandakavitthika.—A village in Ceylon. The birthplace of Sūra- 
nimila.* 
1 Mhv. xxiii. 19. 


Khandacela.—A monastery (probably in Ceylon), the residence of 
Padhaniya Thera. While the Elder was once listening to the Ariya- 
vamsa in the Kanikarapadhanaghara in the monastery, he was bitten 
by a snake, but bearing the pain in silence, concentrated his mind on the 
sermon. The poison sank to earth and he became an arahant.' 


1 MA. i. 65. 


Khandadeva.—A monk. He had been a disciple of the Buddha and 
was born in the Aviha Brahma-world, where he attained to arahantship 
at the moment of his birth. He is mentioned with six others, all in 
like circumstances, by Ghatikara, on the occasion of a visit he paid to 
the Buddha.’ 

1 S. i. 35, 60; ThigA. 222. 


Khandadeviyaputta.—A monk, one of the associates of Devadatta, 
mentioned with Kokalika, Katamoraka Tissa and Samuddadatta. They 
helped Devadatta in his attempt to cause a rift in the Sangha.’ 
Khandadeviyaputta defended Devadatta when others blamed him? 
and was held in great esteem by Thullanandā.? The Khuddakapatha 
Commentary* mentions him in a list of wicked persons, together with 
those mentioned above, Cificamanavika, and the brother of Dighavi- 
dassa. 

1 Vin. ii. 196; iii. 171. 3 Ibid., iii. 66; iv. 335. 
2 Ibid., iii. 174. 4 KhpA. 126. 


Khandaphulliya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
saw the thiipa of Phussa Buddha destroyed by elephants and overgrown 
with trees. He cleared it and restored it. Seventy-seven kappas ago 
he became king sixteen times under the name of Jitasena.’ 


1 Ap. i. 198. 
45 
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Khandaraja.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by Upatissa II.* 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 186. 


Khandavagga.—A district in Rohana. The forces of the enemies of 
Parakkamabahu I. once encamped there.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 119-23. 


Khandasima.—A sacred space in Pulatthipura included in the sima 
marked out for the Sangha by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxviii. 68; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 110, n. 5. 


Khandasumana Thera.—An arahant. He was born in Pāvā in the 
family of a Malla chieftain, and was called Khandasumana because, on 
his birthday, molasses and jasmine appeared in his house. Having 
heard the Buddha preach in Cunda’s mango-grove at Pava, he entered 
the Order and became an arahant. 

In the past he had built a railing of sandalwood round the thipa of 
Padumuttara Buddha. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was unable 
to get any flowers, the king having bought them all for his offerings; 
he therefore bought a khandasumana-flower at a great price and offered 
it at the thiipa of the Buddha.’ 

He is probably identical with Saparivariya Thera of the Apaddna.’ 
His Apaddna-verses are almost the same as those attributed to Nandiya 
Thera.° 


1 Thag. 96; ThagA. i. 198. 2 Ap. i. 172. 3 See ThagA. i. 82. 


Khandahala.— A brahmin; a former birth of Devadatta. 
See the Khandahala Jātaka. 


Khandahala Jataka (No. 542).—Khandahala was the chaplain of 
King Ekaraja of Pupphavati. The chaplain took bribes, and the king’s 
son, Candakumara, having been told of this, once righted a wrong 
decision, thereby winning the applause of the people. The king ap- 
pointed him judge, and Khandahala vowed vengeance. Later the king, 
having dreamed of heaven, asked Khandahala the way thither; the 
chaplain replied that the way lay through a sacrifice in which all the 
king’s sons, his queens, his merchant princes, and his most treasured 
possessions should be offered. Khandahala hoped thereby to bring 
about the death of Candakumara. Ekarajaé accepted the suggestion 
and made all preparations for the sacrifice. Several times the king 
wavered in his resolve, being interceded with by his parents, Canda and 
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his wives, and the people. Khandahala goaded him on, but at the 
moment when the sword was about to descend on the neck of Canda- 
kumara, the latter’s wife, Canda, daughter of the Paficaéla king, made 
an “act of truth,” and Sakka appeared, brandishing a thunderbolt. 
Canda was saved, the crowd killed Khandahala, and would have killed 
the king too but for the intervention of Sakka. The king was made 
an outcast and banished from the city, and Candakumara, now the 
crowned king, supplied all his wants.’ 

Khandahala is identified with Devadatta, Canda with Rahulamata, 
and Candakumira with the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the 
Buddha by engaging the services of archers to shoot him. 

The story is referred to as an example of a husband being saved by the 
virtue of his wife,” and also of one instance of Devadatta having greater 
power than the Bodhisatta.” 

The Jātaka is sometimes called the Candakumāra Jātaka. 


1 J. vi. 129-57; the story is also found 2 J. iv. 47. 
in the Cariyapitaka as the Candakumara- 3 Mil. 203. 
cariya. 


Khandigama.—A village in Ceylon. It contained a narrow pass 
where a battle took place between Gajabahu and Lankapura, in which the 
former was defeated. Later, the Adhikarin Natha suffered defeat in the 


same place.” 
1 Cv. lxx. 216-81, 298; see also Cv. Trs. i. 305, n. 6. 


1. Khata Sutta.—A man who praises and blames without scrutiny, 
who shows appreciation or displeasure without testing the object thereof— 
such a one carries with him an uprooted, lifeless self. Not so the man 
who has the opposite qualities.* 

1 A. ii2f. 


2. Khata Sutta.—A man guilty of wrong conduct towards mother, 
father, the Tathagata or a Tathāgata’s followers is possessed of an 


uprooted, lifeless self.’ 
1 A, ii. 4f. 


1. Khattiya Sutta.—A conversation between a devatā and the Buddha 
regarding the four best things of the world—best of bipeds, quadrupeds, 
of wives, and of sons.’ 

1S. i. 6. 
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2. Khattiya Sutta.—A conversation between Janussoni and the Buddha 
on the ends of their efforts as envisaged by khattiyas, brahmanas, house- 
holders, women, thieves and recluses.* 


1 A. iii. 362 f. 


Khattiyani or Velamika.—Chief of the eighty-four thousand women 
who waited on the Bodhisatta when he was once a mighty king of 
Kusavati’ (named Mahasudassana). 

1 §. iii. 146; but see D. ii. 188. 


Khadira Sutta.—It is just as impossible to destroy dukkha without 
realising the Four Noble Truths as it is to make a leaf-basket of acacia 
leaves, etc., or to fetch water in such a basket, or to use the leaves for 


a fan.! 
1 S. v. 438. 


Khadirangaņi.—A village in Ceylon. Kitti (afterwards Vijayabāhu I.) 
once occupied a stronghold in the village and fought a successful battle 


near by.’ 
1 Cv. lvii. 72; Iviii. 36. 


Khadirahgara Jataka (No. 40).—Once the Bodhisatta was Treasurer 
of Benares, and a Pacceka Buddha, rising from a seven days’ samapatti, 
came to him at meal time. The Bodhisatta sent him some food, but 
Mara created a pit of glowing khadira-embers between the Pacceka 
Buddha and the Treasurer’s house. When the Treasurer heard of this, 
he took the bowl of food himself and stepped into the pit, ready to die 
rather than to have his alms-giving thwarted. A lotus sprang up to 
receive his foot, the pit vanished, and Mara, discomfited, vanished 

The story was related to Anathapindika. 

A devat, who lived in the upper storey of his palace, had to come 
with her children down to the ground floor whenever the Buddha visited 
Anathapindika. She tried to check the merchant’s munificence by 
talking to his manager and his eldest son, but allin vain. At last, when 
as a result of his extreme piety Anathapindika’s wealth was exhausted, 
the devata ventured to approach him and warn him of his impending 
ruin if he did not take heed. He ordered her out of the house, and she 
had, perforce, to obey. In despair she sought the aid of Sakka, who 
suggested that she should recover for the merchant all his debts, and 
reveal to him his hidden treasure which had been lost sight of. She 
did so, but Anadthapindika, before consenting to pardon her, took her 
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to the Buddha, who then related this Jataka. The Velāmaka Sutta was 
also preached on this occasion.” For a continuation of the story see 
the Siri Jataka. 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary’ the Khadirangara Jakata 
was preached in reference to the two friends Sirigutta and Gharadinna. 
It is said? that at the preaching of the Jataka eighty-four thousand 
beings realised the Truth. 


1 J. i, 226-34; see also the Visayha | 2 DhA. i. 447. 
Jataka. | 3 AA. i. 57. 


Khadiravaniya.—The name of the Bodhisatta when he was once born 
as a bird in a khadira-wood. See the Kandagalaka Jataka.’ 


1 J. ii. 162 f. 


Khadiravaniya-Revata.—See Revata. 


Khadirāvali Vihara.—A monastery in Rohaņa. Dappula I. built it 
and offered it to the presiding deity of the place (probably Skanda).’ 


1 Cv. xlv. 55; see also Cv. Trs. i. 94, n. 3. 


Khantivanna Jataka (No. 225)—A courtier of Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, started an intrigue in the king’s harem, and a servant of the 
courtier did likewise in his master’s house. When the courtier brought 
the servant to the king, the king advised the master to be patient, as 
good servants were rare, and, said the king, he knew of a courtier who 
had acted in the same way, but his king did not wish to lose him. 

The story was related to the king of Kosala, who had been made a 
cuckold by one of his young and zealous courtiers.’ 


1 J. ii. 206 f. 


Khanti Sutta.—See Vepacitti Sutta. 
Khantivadi.—The title of the ascetic of the Khantivadi Jataka (q.v.). 


Khantivadi Jataka (No. 313).—The Bodhisatta, under the name of 
Kundaka, was once born in a very rich family of Kasi, After the death 
of his parents he gave away his immense wealth in charity and became 
an ascetic in the Himalaya. Returning later to Kasi, he dwelt in the 
royal park, being tended by the commander-in-chief. One day Kalabu, 
king of Benares, visited the park with his harem and, falling into a 
drunken sleep, left the women to their own devices; they, wandering 
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about and meeting the ascetic, asked him to preach to them. When the 
king woke he sought his women, and seeing the ascetic and being told that 
he had been preaching on patience (khanti), he gave orders that the 
ascetic’s own patience be tested. The ascetic was subjected to various 
forms of ill-treatment until, becoming more and more angry at his com- 
posure, the king gave orders for him to be tortured by the cutting off 
of his limbs. As the king left the park the earth opened and he was 
swallowed inAvici, The commander-in-chief, hearing what had happened, 
hurried off to the ascetic to ask forgiveness. The ascetic declared that 
he bore no malice, and died of his injuries with a blessing to the king 
on his lips. It is told by some that he went back to the Himalaya. 

The story was related at Jetavana in reference to a wrathful monk.* 
Kalābu was Devadatta and the commander-in-chief, Sariputta. 

The Jātaka is frequently mentioned as an example of supreme for- 
giveness, the ascetic being referred to as Khantivādī.? The Jātaka 
further illustrates how a man’s anger can grow towards an unoffending 
victim," and how an angry man loses all his prosperity.* 


J. iii. 39-43. 3 J. iv. 11. 


E.g., DhA. i. 126; KhpA. 149; J.i. 46; 4 J. v. 113, 119. 
ii, 178; vi. 257; BuA. 51. | 


Khanda.—Name of a god, the Pāli equivalent of the Sanskrit Skanda, 
mentioned with Siva in the Udäna Commentary.’ 


1 UdA. 351. 


1. Khandha Sutta.—The four satipatthānas must be developed in order 
to destroy the five wpadanakkhandas.* 


1 A, iv. 458 f. 


2. Khandha Sutta.—The four kinds of recluses—Samana-m-acala, 
Samanapundarika, Samanapaduma, and Samanasukhuméla—in reference 
to the contemplation of the five wpadanakkhandhas.* 


1 A. ii. 90 f. 


3. Khandha Sutta.—Preached to Rāhula. The khandhas are fleeting, 
unhappy, and have, therefore, no atta.’ 


1 §. ii, 249, 252. 


4. Khandha Sutta,—The Four Noble Truths in respect to the five 


upadanakkhandhas.* 
1 S. v. 425. 
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Khandhaka,—The name given to a portion of the Vinaya Pitaka. 
This is generally further divided into two parts, the Mahavagga and the 
Cullavagga. It contains an attempt to give a coherent picture of the 
whole legal life of the Sangha, with detailed and connected accounts of 
the admission thereto, the ceremony of the uposatha, the annually 
recurring observances connected with the rainy season, etc. An account 
is given, in the case of each regulation, of the occasion on which it was 
formulated by the Buddha. The separate chapters are arranged in 
chronological order, and are intended to present a connected account of 
ecclesiastical history from the time of the Enlightenment of the Buddha 
down to that of the Second Council, convened one hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha. In many ways the Khandhaka resemble 
the Sutta Vibhanga of the Vinaya, but while in the case of the Vibhanga 
the stories were added later to an original basis of regulations, the 
Patimokkha, in that of the Khandhaka the regulations and the stories 
were contemporary. 

The Khandhakas consist of eighty bhdnavdras,’ and are divided into 
twenty-two chapters, ten in the Mahavagga and twelve in the Cullavagga. 
Each chapter is called a khandhaka. Thus, the first chapter is the 
Mahakhandaka; the second, the Uposathakhandhaka, and so on. 


1 See Oldenberg, Vinaya Pitaka I., Introd., xxii. f.; Law, Pali Lit., i. 14 f. 
2 DA. i. 13. 


Khandha Paritta.—One of the Parittas included in the collection of 
Parittas.* The text of this Paritta is given in the Anguttara Nikiya’ as 
Ahinda Sutta. 


1 Mil. 150. 
2 ii. 72 f.; it is also found at Vin. ii. 109Ê .; see also Khandhavatta Jataka. 


Khandha Vagga.—The third book of the Samyutta Nikäya. It consists 
of thirteen chapters (Samyuttas). In Burma a special tīkă was written 


on this section.! , 
1 Bode, op. cit., 103. 


Khandha Samyutta.—The twenty-second chapter of the Samyutta 
Nikāya and the first chapter of the Khandha Vagga. It consists of one 
hundred and fifty suttas, divided into three sections. The chapter deals 
mainly with the five khandhas or constituent elements.’ 

1 §. iii. 1-188. 


Khandhaka Thipa.—A cetiya (probably in the Cetiyapabbata). King 
Lafijaka Tissa caused a mantling of stone to be made for it.” 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 25. 
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v.l. Katthaka, Katthaka, Kanthaka Thipa, Kantaka Thipa. See 
also Katthaka. 


Khandhapura.—The Pali name for Myein Zaing in Burma.’ 
1 Bode, op. cit., 40. 


Khandhavatta Jataka (No. 203).—The Bodhisatta was once born in 
Kasi, and later became an ascetic. On it being reported to him that 
many ascetics died of snake-bite, he gathered them together and taught 
them how, by cultivating love for the four royal races of snakes—the 
Virtipakkhas, the Erapattas, the Chabbyaputtas, and the Kanhagotamas— 
they could prevent themselves from ever being bitten by any creature. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who died of snake-bite.* 


1 J. ii. 144 ff.; cf. Vin. ii. 109 f. The story is evidently an expansion of the Khanda 
Paritta. 


1. Khandha Sutta.—The five khandhas and the five wpdddnakkhandhas.* 
1S. iii. 47. 


2. Khandhā Sutta.—It is for the full comprehension of the five 
upādānakkhandhas that the Noble Eightfold Path should be followed. 
1 S. v. 60. 


Khandhāvara.—The family name of Āyasmanta.* They were worship- 
pers of the god Skanda, and were an offshoot of the Moriyavamsa.? 


1 Cv. lxxx. 37. 
2 According to the colophon of the Sinhalese poem, Sälalihinisandesa. 


1. “ Khandhena ” Sutta.—All the khandhas are impermanent. He 
who has faith in the doctrine is a saddhānusäāri; he who has understood it 
moderately is a dhammdanusari; he who knows and sees the doctrine is 
a sotapanna.' 

1S. iti. 227 f. 


2. “ Khandhena ” Sutta.—The arising of suffering is due to the arising 
of the body, etc.; its cessation is brought about by their cessation.’ 


1S. iii. 231. 


3. ** Khandhena ”’ Sutta.—Desire and lust (chandaraga) for body, etc., 
brings about corruption of the mind.” 


US. iii, 234, 
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1. Khama Sutta.—The four modes of progress (patipada); that which 
is impatient, that which is patient, that which tames, and that which 
calms.' 

1 A, ii, 152 £. 


2. Khama Sutta.—Similar to the above, but the practice of the 
pattpada is differently illustrated.’ 


1 A, ii. 153 f. 


Khambhakata Vagga.—The Third Section of the Sekhiya of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. 
1 Vin. iv. 188-91. 


1. Khaya Sutta.—Preached to Radha, The body, etc., are liable to 
destruction. That which, by nature, is transient and perishing must be 
put away.’ 

1 §. iii. 197, 199, 201. 


2. Khaya Sutta.—All things are liable to destruction. 
1 §. iv. 28. 


3. Khaya Sutta.—The Buddha exhorts the monks to cultivate the 
seven bojjhangas, which lead to the destruction of craving. In answer to 
a question of Udayi he goes on to explain how the cultivation is pursued.* 

1 S. v. 86 f. 


Khara.—A yakkha, friend of Suciloma. He was passing through 
Gayā with Suciloma when the latter questioned the Buddha on his 
doctrine, as recorded in the Suciloma Sutta.! Khara had been a monk 
in a previous birth, and had once rubbed on his body oil belonging to 
the Sangha without asking the permission of the monks. As a result 
his body was ugly, and his skin coarse and rough and like a “ tiled roof.” 
Whenever he wished to frighten anybody his skin would stand up like 
tiles on a roof. At the end of the recitation of the Suciloma Sutta, 
Khara became a sotapanna, and his skin became beautiful and golden- 
hued.” 

1 S. i. 207 f.; SN., p. 47 f.; SNA. i. 302. . 2 Ibid., 305. 


Kharadāthika.—A yakkha. The Bodhisatta, who became Maħgala 
Buddha in one of his later births, left his kingdom and lived 
as a recluse in the forest with his wife and children. The yakkha, 
having heard of the Bodhisatta’s generosity, came to him, begged for 
his two children, and on being given them ate them in the sight of their 
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father. Even when the blood flowed from the yakkha’s mouth the 
Bodhisatta remained unmoved, and wished that in the future there 
should issue from his own body rays of light, in colour like to streams 
of blood. Asa result of this wish Mangala’s aura always spread through- 
out the ten thousand world systems, while that of other Buddhas spread 
as a rule only one fathom from their body.* 

1 J. i. 31; BuA. 116 f. 


Kharaputta Jataka (No. 386).—Once Senaka, king of Benares, saved a 
Naga-king from being beaten to death by village lads, and the Naga in 
gratitude gave the king many gifts, including a Naga maiden to minister 
to him, and a charm by which he might trace her if ever she went out 
of his sight. One day the king went with her to the park, and there 
Senaka found her making love to a water-snake and struck her with a 
bamboo. She went to the Naga-world and complained that she had 
been ill-treated. The Naga-king sent four attendants to kill Senaka, 
but they, overhearing the king relating the story to his queen, reported 
the matter to the Naga-king. The latter confessed his error to Senaka, 
and in order to make amends taught him a charm which gave him the 
knowledge of all sounds. Senaka was told that if he taught anyone 
else the charm he would perish in flames. Senaka’s queen discovered 
his possession of the charm, and did not cease to beg him to teach it to 
her, even though she knew that by so doing he would incur death. 
Unable to resist her, Senaka went with his queen to the park to teach 
her the charm and enter the flames. Sakka’s throne was heated, and 
transforming himself and his wife into goats they waited for the king, 
and on the approach of his chariot began to make love. The steeds in 
the chariot were shocked and upbraided the goats for their stupidity, 
but the goats replied that the steeds were stupid to let themselves be 
fastened to a chariot which carried so stupid a king as Senaka. The 
king, hearing their conversation, alighted from the chariot and, sending 
the queen on, asked of Sakka how he could evade his promise. Sakka 
suggested that the queen be told that she would receive one hundred 
lashes as part of her initiation. The queen agreed to this, but, when 
the flogging started, wished to change her mind, but the king, remembering 
her selfishness, caused the flogging to be carried out. 

The story was related concerning a monk who was tempted by his 
former wife. Senaka was identified with the monk; Sariputta was the 
chief steed and Sakka the Bodhisatta. 

One of the verses in the Jātaka occurs also in the Mahāsutasoma 


Jataka.’ 
1 J. iii. 275 ff, 2 J. v. 498. 
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Kharassara Jataka (No. 79).—A minister of the king of Benares 
arranged in secret with a band of robbers that when he had collected 
the revenue of a border village he would march his men off to the jungle, 
leaving the robbers free to secure the booty. The plan was carried out, 
and half the booty was made over to him; but his treachery became 
known and he was disgraced. 

The story was related in reference to a minister of the Kosala king, 
who was guilty of similar treachery.’ 


1 J. i, 354 f. 
Kharadiyaé.—See the Kharadiya Jataka. 


Kharadiya Jataka (No. 15).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
leader of deer. His sister Kharadiya brought him her son that he might 
teach him the widsom of the deer, but the young deer was disobedient 
and did not attend his lessons. As a result, he was caught in a gin and 
killed by huntsmen. 

The story was told in reference to an unruly monk. Kharadiya is 
identified with Uppalavanna.* 

1 J. i. 159 f. 


Khalatiya Petavatthu.—The story of a courtesan. She had beautiful 
hair which, however, she lost, owing to the machinations of a rival. She 
once stole clothes from some men who lay asleep, and on another occasion 
gave alms toa monk. She was later born in an ocean vwimdna as a naked 
peta with lovely hair; some merchants, while going to Suvannabhimi, 
saw her, and on learning her story gave clothes on her behalf to a pious 
man in their company, and as a result clothes immediately appeared on 
her. Later the merchants gave alms to the Buddha in her name, and 
she was born in Tavatimsa.' 


1 Pv. i. 10; PvA. 46 ff. 


1. Khalunka Sutta.—The eight defects of a horse and the corresponding 


eight defects of a man.’ 
1 A. iv. 190 f. 


2. Khalunka Sutta.—Three groups of three classes of horses and the 
corresponding three classes of men.* 


1 A. iv. 397 f. 


Khaluggata.—See Baluggata. 
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Khalupaccha Sutta.—On the five kinds of monks found among those 
who refuse food offered them after the normal time (“ Khalupaccha- 
bhattika ”’).* 

1 A. iii. 220. 


Khallātanāga.—Son of Saddhā-Tissa and younger brother of Lañjaka- 
Tissa. He was king of Ceylon (50-43 B.c.). Among his religious works 
was the construction of the Kurundavāsoka Vihāra. He was killed by 
the general Mahārattaka. Khallāțtanāga’s wife was Anulā, and his son 
was Mahacilika,? 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 29 ff.; Dpv. xx. 12 f. 


1. Khanu.—A Tamil general whom Dutthagamani conquered in his 
campaign. His stronghold was at Khanugama.' 
1 Mhv. xxv. 14. 


2. Khanu.—A tank, probably at Khanugama, built by Mahasena.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 47. 


Khanu Kondafifia.—A thera. He became an arahant while living in 
the forest. One day, while sitting on a flat stone, he entered into a 
trance. A pack of thieves, mistaking him for the trunk of a tree, piled 
their sacks on to his head and body and slept around him. In the 
morning, discovering their mistake, they begged forgiveness and, having 
listened to his preaching, became monks. It was this incident which 
gained for him the name of Khānu (“stump ”). The Buddha praised 
him on account of his achievement.’ 

Khanu Kondafifia’s samādhi is classified under vipphārā iddhi, inas- 
much as even the uproar, caused by the thieves in piling up their sacks, 
did not disturb it.” 

1 DhA. ii. 254 f. 2 E.g., BuA. 24; PsA. 497. 


Khānumata.—A brahmin village of Magadha, presented to Kūtadanta 
by Bimbisāra. The Buddha once stayed there at the Ambalatthika 
pleasance, and there he preached the Kitadanta Sutta.* 

1 D. i. 127. 


Khārodakā.—A river in Avici, flowing alongside the Asipattavana.!' 
1M. iii. 185; SNA. ii. 479, 


Khiddapadosika.—A class of devas who live in the Catummaharajika- 
world. Forages they spend their time in laughter and in sport of sensual 
lusts. In consequence their self-possession is corrupted and they fall 
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from their state." They are so called because they are corrupted and 
are destroyed by sport (khiddaya padussanti, vinassanti).? It is said 
that while playing about in such pleasances as Nandanavana, Cittalata- 
vana and Pharusakavana, they forget to eat and drink and fade away 
like flowers. Their death is due to self-consciousness (attasaficetand).* 
They are, as it were, burnt up by their infatuation (mohassa anudaha- 
nataya—mohanavasena hi tesam satisammoso).* They were present at 
the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta.° 
v.l. Khiddapadusika. 


1 D. i. 19; PsA. 441; NidA. i. 108. 4 VibhA, 498. 
2 DA. i. 113. 5 D. ii. 260. 
3 AA. ii. 544 


1. Khitaka Thera.—An arahant. He was born in a brahmin family 
in Sāvatthi, and having heard of the supernormal powers of Mahā 
Moggallāna entered the Order, wishing to attain to a like proficiency. 
He developed sixfold abhiññä and great supernormal powers. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a yakkha chief, and when 
he saw the Buddha and greeted him, the Buddha, to his great joy, 
preached to him. Eighty kappas ago he became king under the name 
of Sumangala.* He is probably identical with Supāricariya of the 
Apadana.” 


1 Thag. v. 104; ThagA. i. 209 f. 2 Ap. i. 181. 


2. Khitaka Thera.—An arahant. He was born in a brahmin family 
of Kosala and, having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order, 
in due course winning arahantship. Later he dwelt in the forest, stirring 
enthusiasm in the forest-dwelling monks. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a park-keeper, and having seen 
the Buddha going through the air offered him a coconut fruit, which the 
Buddha stopped to accept.’ 

He is probably identical with Nalikeradayaka Thera of the A paddna.* 
His Apaddna verses are also found under the name of Kuņdala Thera.’ 


1 Thag. vv. 191-2; ThagA. 315 f. 2 Ap. ii. 447 f. 3 ThagA. i. 72. 


1. Khila Sutta,—Fallowness of heart arises from doubt in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, the Sangha, and the way of training (sikkha), and from 
anger against one’s fellow-celibates.* 


1 A, iii, 248; iv. 460; D. iii. 237; M. i. 101; Vibh. 377, etc. 
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2. Khila Sutta.—Same as the above, but here the five vinibandha, 
which are elsewhere given as a separate section (see the Vinibandha 
Sutta), are added at the end of the khila.* 

1 A. v. 17 f. 


Khira Sutta.—Preached at Savatthi. Incalculable is the beginning of 
samsara. The milk drunk by a being during his wanderings in samsara 
is more in quantity than the water of the four seas." 

1S. ii. 180. 


1. Khiragama.—A village in Rohana, where the forces of Parakka- 
mabahu I, fought a battle against the rebels." In Khiragama Queen 
Ratnavali was cremated, and on the spot a cetiya was erected.” 


1 Cv. Ixxiv. 162 f. 2 Ibid., lxxix. 71; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 36, n. 2. 


2. Khiragama.—See Mahakhiragama. 


Khirarukkha Sutta.— Where lust, malice, and infatuation exist in a 
man, even trifling objects, cognisable by the senses, find their way into 
the mind, just as, in a sap-tree, sap flows out wherever man cuts it with 


an axe. 
1 S. iv. 159 f. 


Khiravapikagama.—A village in Ceylon, near the district of Amba- 


vana,? 
1 Cv. lxvi. 85. 


Khilā Sutta.—The three mental obstructions—lust, hatred, and 
illusion—to the comprehension of the Noble Eightfold Path.’ 


1 S. v. 57. 


Khujjanaga.—Son of Kanittha-Tissa, He was king of Ceylon (246- 
248 a.c.). He was slain by his brother Kuficanaga.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 18 f. 


1. Khujjasobhita Thera.—An arahant. He was a brahmin of Pata- 
liputta. He entered the Order under Ananda, after the Buddha’s death, 
and in due course won arahantship. At the First Council held in the 
Sattapanni Cave, he was sent to bring Ananda to the Assembly. He 
travelled through the earth, gave the message to Ananda, and returning 
through the air announced his arrival to the Sangha, through the medium- 
ship of a devata who had been placed at the door of the cave to ward off 
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Mara and his followers. Sobhita was called “‘ Khujja ” because he was 
slightly hunchbacked. 

In the time of Padumuttara he saw the Buddha passing with a large 
assembly of monks and praised him in ten stanzas.’ 

He is probably identical with Sayampatibhaniya of the A paddna.? 


1 Thag. 234-6; ThagA. i. 350 f. 2 Ap. ii. 410 f. 


2. Khujjasobhita Thera.—One of the Pacinaka (‘‘ Eastern ’’) monks 
who proclaimed the ten indulgences at Vesali. He was one of their 
representatives on the Committee of the Sangha appointed to settle the 
dispute between the monks of Vesali and the orthodox monks.* Accord- 
ing to the Mahavamsa* this Khujjasobhita was a disciple of Ananda and, 
therefore, to be identified with Khujjasobhita (1). The latter was, how- 
ever, an arahant, and therefore not likely to side with the Vesali heretics. 
The identification is evidently incorrect also on other grounds, among 
them that of age. 


1 Vin. ii. 305; Dpv. iv. 44; v. 25, 80. 
2 iv. 57; this passage is also found in the Samantapasadtka (i. 34). 


Khujjuttara.—She was born of a nurse in the house of the banker 
Ghosita,* and later became a slave of Queen SAmavati. The queen gave 
her daily the eight pieces of money allowed to her by the king for the 
purchase of flowers. Khujjuttara bought flowers with four pieces from 
the gardener Sumana, the remaining four pieces she kept. One day 
the Buddha visited Sumana, and Khujjuttara, having heard the 
Buddha preach to him, became a sotdpanna. That day she spent the 
whole amount on flowers. The queen asked her how she had obtained 
so many, and she told her the whole story. From that time Samavati 
showed Khujjuttara all honour, bathed her in perfumed water, and 
heard the Dhamma from her. Khujjuttara became, as it were, a mother 
to Samavati, and going regularly to hear the Dhamma, would return and 
preach it to her and her five hundred attendant women. Under the 
instruction of Khujjuttara they all became sotapannas. When Samavati 
expressed a desire to see the Buddha, Khujjuttara suggested that she 
should pierce holes in the walls of the palace and gaze on the Buddha 
as he passed along the street. After the death of Samavati, Khujjuttara 
seems to have spent all her time in religious works, listening to the 
preaching of the Dhamma. The Buddha declared her foremost among 
lay women by reason of her extensive knowledge (bahussutanam).” 


1 AA, i, 232. 
4 A. i. 26; DhA. i. 208 ff.; AA. i. 226, 237 f.; ItvA. 23 f.; PsA. 498 f. 
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Once, in the past, she was a serving-woman of the king of Benares, 
and one day, having seen a Pacceka Buddha who was slightly hunch- 
backed, she threw a blanket over her shoulder, and bending down to 
look like a hunchback, she imitated the Buddha’s manner of walking. 
Therefore, in this present birth she herself was hunchbacked. On 
another occasion eight Pacceka Buddhas, receiving their bowls filled 
with rice-porridge from the palace, found the bowls so hot that they 
were obliged to move them from one hand to the other. Seeing this, 
Khujjuttara gave them eight ivory bracelets as stands for their bowls. 
It is said that these bracelets are still preserved in the Nandamila- 
pabbhara, Because of this act Khujjuttara obtained profound wisdom 
in this birth, and was able to learn the Tipitaka by heart. In the time 
of Kassapa Buddha she was the daughter of a treasurer, and had a friend 
who was a nun; one day when she was adorning herself at eventide the 
nun visited her, and as there was no servant-girl at the time Khujjuttara 
asked the nun to do various things for her. As a result she was born as 
a slave. Her desire to become chief among learned lay-women was 
formed in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, on her seeing a similar rank 
bestowed on a lay-woman.* 

It is said that the discourses in the Jtivuttaka are those which Khuj- 
juttara learned from the Buddha and later repeated to Simavati and 
her attendant women. Because these discourses were all preached at 
Kosambi and repeated there by her, there was no need to specify the 
place of their preaching; hence the formula ‘‘ Ekam samayam Bhagava 
Kosambiyam viharati”’ is omitted, and instead is found ‘‘ vuttam ketam 
Bhagavaté arahata.’”* 

Khujjuttara is several times mentioned as the paragon among lay- 
women disciples,’ and in the Commentaries? she is given as an example 
of kamabhogimyo (women who enjoyed the pleasures of the senses). 
She possessed the patisambhida while yet a householder, but it was the 
patisambhida of the probationer (sekha).” 

Khujjuttara is identified with the slave-girl in the Uraga Jataka® and 
in the Bhisa Jataka,’ the nurse in the Culla-Sutasoma Jataka’ and the 
hunchback in the Kusa Jataka." Owing to her personal experience 
(abhyanato) she had the power of recalling her past births.” 

It is said’ that when Samavati and her companions were burnt to 
death, Khujjuttara escaped because she had not participated in their 


3 DhA. i. 226 f., ete.; Dvy. 339-41. | 7? Vem. 442; VibhA. 388. 

4 ItvA. 25, 8d iii, 168. 9 J. iv. 314. 

5 E.g., A. i. 88; ii. 164; iv. 368; S. ii. 10 J, v, 192. 11 Ibid., 312. 
236. | 12 Mil. 78. 


€ E.g., DA. iii. 910. |. 38 UdA. 384. 
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previous misdeeds. At the time of the fire she was absent from the 
palace, some say ten leagues away. 


Khudda-Aggabodhi.—The name given to Aggabodhi II." He was also 
called Khuddaraja.” See Aggabodhi (3). 
1 Cy. xlii. 40; xliv. 2. 2 Ibid., 138. 


Khuddaka,—The name given to the section on Pdcittiya which occurs 
in the Sutta Vibhaùga of the Vinaya Pitaka. 
1 Vin. iv. 174, 345. 


Khuddaka Nikaya.—Sometimes called Khuddaka Gantha. The fifth 
and last division of the Sutta Pitaka. It consists of fifteen independent 
treatises, some belonging to the earlier period, while others may be 
ascribed to the later stratum of the Pali Canon.’ This Nikaya is com- 
posed for the most part in verse, and contains all the most important 
collections of Pali poetry. The fifteen books are: Khuddakapatha, 
Dhammapada, Udana, Itivuttaka, Sutta Nipata, Vimana-vatthu, Peta- 
vatthu, Theragatha, Therigatha, Jataka, the Niddesas (Maha- and Culla-), 
Patisambhidimagga, Apadaina, Buddhavamsa, and Cariyapitaka.? 
According to another classification the whole of the Vinaya Pitaka and 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka and all the teachings of the Buddha, not 
included in the remaining four Nikayas, are regarded as forming the 
Khuddaka Nikaya.* The Dighabhanakas refused to accept the authen- 
ticity of the Khuddakapatha, Cariyapitaka, and the Apadana, and in- 
cluded the other books as part of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. The Maj- 
jhimabhanakas did not accept the Khuddakapatha but acknowledged 
the rest, and included them in the Sutta Pitaka.* According to Burmese 
tradition four other later books are added to this list: Milindapafiha, 
Suttasangaha, Petakopadesa, and Nettippakarana.® 


1 For details see under the different 3 Ibid., 23; Sp. i. 27. 
books. 4 DA. i. 15. 
2 Sp. i. 18; DA. i. 17. 5 Bode, op. cit., 4. 


Khuddaka Tissa (Khudda Tissa)—A thera credited with great iddhi- 
power. He lived in Manhgana, and was one of those who shared the sour 
millet-gruel given by Dutthagamani in his flight from battle. Khuddaka 
Tissa divided it among sixty thousand monks in the Kelasa Vihara,’ 
He was one of the pacchāgatakā (late comers?) to the Assemblies of 
Kuddalaka, Miigapakkha, Ayoghara, and Hatthipala.” He is probably 
identical with Kujja Tissa (q.v.). 


i Mhv. xxxii. 53 f. 2 J. vi. 30. 
46 
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Khuddakaficakunda,—A Damila chief,’ generally referred to as Culla- 
kaficakunda (q.v.). 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 170. 


Khuddakapatha.—One of the fifteen books of the Khuddaka Nikaya, 
generally mentioned first in this list.’ Its rightful claim to be included 
as part of the Tipitaka was disputed both by the Dighabhanakas and the 
Majjhimabhanakas,” It is generally acknowledged® that the work is of 
later composition and that it contains extracts from earlier works. It 
may have been composed in Ceylon, and it is significant that its first 
mention as a canonical book should occur only in the commentaries. It 
is not mentioned even in the Milindapaitha. 

The book consists of nine sections on texts: Saranattaya, Dasasikkha- 
pada, Dvattimsakara, Kumarapaiha, and five suttas—Mangala, Ratana, 
Tirokudda, Nidhikanda, and Metta—a]l found elsewhere in the canon. 

According to the Commentary* the book derives its name from the 
first four texts, which are shorter than the remaining five. 


1 E.g., DA. i. 17. 2 DA. i. 15. 4 KhpA. 13. The Commentary was 
3 For a discussion see Law, Pali Lit., | written by Buddhaghosa. See also Gy. 
i. 7 f.; 34 f. 59, 68. 


Khuddakavatthu-Khandhaka,—The fifth chapter of the Culla Vagga 
of the Vinaya Pitaka. 
1 Vin. ii. 105-43. 
Khuddaka.—Name of a tribe.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


Khuddaparinda.— A Tamil usurper. He was the brother of Parinda 
who had usurped Dhatusena’s throne. He reigned for sixteen years? 
(between 430 and 460 a.c.). 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 30 f. 


Khuddaraja.—See Khudda-Aggabodhi. 
Khuddartpi.—See Maddaripi. 


Khuddavalikagama.—A harbour in North Ceylon.* 


1 Cy. lxxxviii. 23. 


Khuddasikkha.— A Compendium of the Vinaya, composed by Dham- 
masiri and ascribed to a period before Buddhaghosa.* To this Com- 
1 J.P.T.S., 1883, pp. 86 f. 
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pendium there exists a Sinhalese paraphrase of the eleventh century, 
and based on the Compendium is one Pordna-tika by Revata and another 
by Sangharakkhita.’ 


2 For details see P.L.C., 77; Bode, op. cit., 24; see also Sas. 69; Svd. 1208 f.; 
Gv. 62, 70; SadS. 64. 


Khuradhara,—A Niraya. Those guilty of abortion are born there.' 
1 J. v. 269, 274 f. 


Khurappa Jataka (No. 265).—Once the Bodhisatta was a forester, 
head of five hundred others. They hired themselves out to guide men 
through the forest. One day, while conducting a caravan, robbers fell 
on them and all but the Bodhisatta fled; he remained and drove the 
robbers off. When asked how he could do this, he replied that he who 
would do heroic deeds must contemn life. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who had lost energy in 


his duties.* 
1 J. ii. 335 f. 


Khuramala, Khuramali.i—A sea. Once, merchants travelling from 
Bharukaccha lost their way in it and were rescued by Supparaka. In the 
sea were fishes with bodies like men and sharp razor-like snouts.’ 

1 J. iv. 139. 


Khult.—Probably a wrong reading’ for Bhumii (q.v.). 
1 D. iii. 6. 


1. Khetta Sutta.—The eight qualities of a bad field in which to sow 
grain and the corresponding qualities of a good field. Similarly with 


the recipients of gifts.’ 
1 A. iv. 237 f. 


2. Khetta Sutta.—Few abstain from accepting fields; many do not.* 
1 S. v. 473. 


Khettipama-peta Vatthu.—The first story of the Peta Vatthu.’ 
1 Pv. i. 1. 


1. Khema.—The city in which Sumana Buddha was born.* 
1 J. i, 34; but in Bu. (v. 21) it is called Mekhala. 


2. Khema.—The city in which Tissa Buddha was born.’ 
1 J.i.40. In Bu. (xviii. 16) it is called Khemaka. 
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3. Khema.—The city in which Kakusandha Buddha was born.’ It 
was the capital of King Khemankara.” See also No. 6 below. 


1 J. i, 42; Bu. (xxiii. 13) calls it Khemavati. 2 See also Dvy, 242. 


4. Khema,—A Khattiya, the Bodhisatta in the time of Kakusandha 
Buddha. He gave alms to the Buddha and the monks and entertained 
the Order.» He helped Riipananda to bring a branch of Kakusandha’s 
bodhi-tree to Ceylon.? See also Khemankara. 


1 D, ii. 7; J. i. 42; Bu. xxiii. 138; BuA. 211. 2 Mhv. xv. 79; MT. 351. 


5. Khema.—The deer-park near Bandhumati.' There the Buddha 
Vipassi was born, and there he preached his first sermon to his chief 
disciples, and later another sermon to their eighty-four thousand 
followers.” 

This Khema is identical with the present Isipatana.° 


1 J. vi. 480; Bu. xx. 4; AA. i. 80, 169. 2 BuA. 196 f. 3 DA. ii. 471, 


6. Khema.—The pleasaunce in which Kakusandha Buddha died.! It 
was near Khemavati and was the birthplace of Kakusandha.’ 


1 Bu. xxiii. 27. 2 BuA. 209. 


7. Khema.—A pleasaunce near Usabhavati ; there the Buddha Vessa- 
bhū died.! 
1 Bu. xxii. 30; BuA. 209. 


8. Khema.—A lake, three gāvutas in extent, to the north of Benares. 
It was constructed by King Seyya (v.l. Samyama). For details see the 


Mahahamsa Jataka.? 
1 J. v. 356; J. iv. 424. 


9. Khema.—A setthiputta, nephew of Anathapindika. He was very 
handsome and beloved of all women. Several times he was brought 
before the king on charges of adultery, but the king pardoned him out 
of regard for Anathapindika. At the latter’s request, the Buddha 
preached to Khema and showed him the error of his ways. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a champion wrestler, and 
planted two coloured banners on the golden shrine of the Buddha and 
made a wish that all women, except his own kinswomen, should fall in 


love with him at sight.* 
1 DhA. iii. 481 f. 
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10. Khema.—A devaputta who visited the Buddha at Jetavana and 
spoke several verses on the desirability of leading the good life.’ 
18. i, 57. 


11. Khema Thera.—An arahant.’ See Khema Sutta (2). 
1 A. iii. 358. 


12. Khema.—A monk of Ceylon, pupil of Dhammapālita of Rohaņa. 
He was well versed in the Tipițakā (“ tipetakī ”), and is mentioned among 
those who handed down the teaching of the Buddha in Ceylon in pupillary 


succession.’ 
1 Vin. v. 3; Smp. i. 63. 


13. Khema,—A teacher, probably of Ceylon, author of the Khemappa- 


karana,' 
1 Qv. 61, 71; Svd. 1222; SadS. 65; Sas. 69. 


14. Khema,—See Khemaka (3). 


Khema Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Navaka Nipdta of the 


Anguttara Nikdya.* 
1 A, iv. 455 f. 


1. Khema Sutta.—An account of the visit paid to the Buddha at 
Jetavana by the devaputta Khema and the verses uttered by Khema 


on that occasion.* 
1 S. i. 57. 


2. Khema Sutta.—Two monks, Khema and Sumana, living at Andha- 
vana near Savatthi, visited the Buddha. Khema stated before the 
Buddha that, when a monk has attained arahantship, the thought does 
not arise in him that he is inferior to anyone or that he has his equal. 
Having spoken thus, Khema took leave of the Buddha and departed; 
Sumana did likewise. When they were gone the Buddha declared to the 
monks that, by their statement, Khema and Sumana had manifested 


their arahantship.* 
1 A. iii. 358 f. 


3. Khema Sutta.—On what is meant by having attained peace 
(khema).* 
1 A, iv. 455. 


4. Khema Sutta.—The Buddha preaches peace and the path thereto.’ 
1 S. iv. 371. 
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1, Khemaka,—A Sakyan of Kapilavatthu, father of Abhiriipa-Nanda.’ 
See also Kala-Khemaka. 
1 ThigA. 25; Ap. ii. 608. 


2. Khemaka Thera,—An arahant. Once, when he lay very ill at the 
Badarikarama, near Kosambi, some monks, staying at the Ghositéarama, 
sent one of their number, Dasaka, with a message to Khemaka, inquiring 
whether he managed to bear his pains. Dasaka returned with the reply 
that he did not; he was sent again to ask if Khemaka had seen the self 
in the five khandhas; when Dasaka returned with the answer that he 
had not, be was sent a third time to ask whether Khemaka was an 
arahant. ““ No,” came the answer, and Dasaka had to visit him a fourth 
time with the inquiry, What did Khemaka mean by self? In exaspera- 
tion Khemaka came himself to Ghositarama and explained how, even 
when the Noble Disciple has put away the five lower fetters, there still 
clings to him a subtle remnant of the “I”’ conceit. It is said that as 
a result of the sermon Khemaka himself and sixty others became 
arahants.* 

The Commentary’ explains that the monks wished to hear Khemaka 
because they knew his ability, and they also knew that if they showed 
keenness to learn he would come to them. They did not go to him 
because his hut was small, and they did not actually ask him to come 
to them because he was ill. 


1 S. iii. 126 ff. ? SA. ii. 230 f. 


3. Khemaka, Khema, Khemanesāda.—The name given to the fowler 
who caught the golden swan from Cittaktta, at the request of King Seyya 
(v.l. Samyama), as narrated in the Mahahamsa Jataka (q.v.). Khemaka 
received his name from the lake Khema, of which he was in charge. He 


is identified with Channa.: 
J. v. 356 ff. 


4, Khemaka.—See Khemavati. 


1. Khemankara Thera.—The constant attendant of Sikhi Buddha.’ 


v.l. Khemankura. 
1 DP. ii. 6; Bu. xxi. 20; J. i. 41. 


2. Khemanhkara.—The king of Khema or Khemavati, where the 
Buddha Kakusandha was born. v.l. Khemakara. His purohita was 
Aggidatta, Kakusandha’s father.’ He is sometimes also called Khema.” 


1 Bu. xxii. 13; BuA. 209; Dvy. 242. 2 MT. 351; D. ii. 7. 
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Khemappakaraņa.—A work written by Khema, a thera, probably of 
Ceylon. The work ison the Abhidhamma and forms one of the Let-than 
(“ Little-finger ” manuals) studied in Burma. It is also known as the 
Nāmarūpasamāsa. A Commentary on it was written by Vāeissara.' 


1 Gv. 61, 71; SadS. 63; for details see P.L.C. 156. 


1. Khemavati.—The capital of King Khemaħkara and the birthplace 
of Kakusandha,’ It is sometimes called Khema,’ 


1 D. ii. 7; Bu. xxii. 13; BuA. 209; Dvy. 242. 2 E.g., J. i. 42. 


2. Khemavati.—The city of birth of Tissa Buddha.* There he preached 
the Buddhavamsa to his relatives.” It is sometimes also called Khema 
and Khemaka, 


1 Bu. xviii. 16. 2 BuA. 190. 


1. Khema Theri.—An arahant, chief of the Buddha’s women disciples. 
She was born in a ruling family at Sagala in the Madda country, and her 
skin was of the colour of gold. She became the chief consort of King 
Bimbisara. She would not visit the Buddha who was at Veluvana, 
lest he should speak disparagingly of her beauty with which she was 
infatuated. The king bade poets sing the glories of Veluvana and 
persuaded Khem to go there. She was then brought face to face with 
the Buddha, and he conjured up, for her to see, a woman like a celestial 
nymph who stood facing him. Even as Khema gazed on the nymph, 
whose extraordinary beauty far excelled her own, she saw her pass 
gradually from youth to extreme old age, and so fall down in the swoon 
of death. Seeing that Khema was filled with dismay at the sight, the 
Buddha preached to her on the vanity of lust, and we are told that at 
that moment she attained arahantship. With the consent of Bim- 
bisara she entered the Order, and was ranked by the Buddha foremost 
among his women disciples for her great insight (mahdpafiiianam agga).* 

In the time of Padumuttara she was a slave, and having seen the 
Buddha’s chief disciple, Sujata, gave him three cakes, and that same 
day she sold her hair and gave him alms. 

In Kassapa Buddha’s time she became the eldest daughter of Kiki, 
king of Benares, and was named Samani, With her sisters she observed 
celibacy for twenty thousand years and built a monastery for the Buddha. 
She learnt the Mahanidana Sutta, having heard the Buddha preach it. 
In the time of Vipassi she became a renowned preacher of the Dhamma, 


1 A. i. 25; Dpv. xviii. 9; see also DhA. iv. 168 f.; Bu. xxvi. 19; J. i. 15, 16. 
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and during the time of both Kakusandha and Konagamana she had great 
monasteries built for the Buddha and his monks.’ 

Once when Khema was at Toranavatthu, between Savatthi and 
Saketa, Pasenadi, who happened to spend one night there, heard of her 
presence and went to see her. He questioned her as to whether or not 
the Buddha existed after death. She explained the matter to him in 
various ways, and Pasenadi, delighted with her exposition, related it 
to the Buddha.” She is mentioned in several places* as the highest 
ideal of womanhood worthy of imitation, and is described as the nun par 
excellence. 

Khema is identified with the mother in the Uraga Jataka,® the queen 
in the Rohantamiga® and in the Hamsa,’ the queen, Khema, in the 
Mahahamsa,’ and the princess in the Mahajanaka.° 


2 AA. i. 187 f.; Thig. 139-44; ThigA. 4 E.g., A. i. 88; ii. 164; iv. 347; S. ii. 
126 ff.; Ap. ii. 543 ff.; DhA. iv. 57 ff£; | 236, 
cf. the story of Ripa Nanda (DhA. iii. | 5 J. iii. 168. 
113-9). € J. iv. 423. 7 Ibid., 430. 

3 S. iv. 374 ff. 8 J. v. 382. ? J. vi. 68. 


2. Khema Theri.—One of the two chief women disciples of Dhamma- 


dassi Buddha. 
1 Bu. xvi. 19; J. i. 39. 


3. Khema.—The Anguttara Commentary’ (on A. iv. 347) speaks of 
a Khema Upasika in a list of lay-women. This Khema is most probably 


identical with Khema (1). 
1 AA. ii. 791. 


4, Khema.—Queen of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. She dreamed of 
a golden peacock preaching, and wished that her dream might come true. 
Though the king tried every means in his power, the wish could not be 
fulfilled and the queen died.* See the Mora Jataka. 


1 J. ii. 36. 


5. Khema.—Chief queen of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. She dreamed 
of a golden deer preaching the Dhamma, and her wish to see her dream 
come true was fulfilled. For details see the Ruru Jataka. 


1 J. iv. 256. 


6. Khema.—Chief queen of Brahmadatta, king of Benares.* Her story 
is similar to that of Khema (4). For details see the Maha-Mora Jataka. 


1 J. iv. 334. 
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7. Khema.—Queen Consort of Brahmadatta, king of Benares.’ Her 
story is similar to that of Khema (5). She is identical with Khema 
Theri.” See the Rohantamiga Jataka. 


1 J. iv. 413. 2 Ibid., 423. 


8. Khemā.—Queen Consort of King Seyya (Samyama) of Benares. 
She saw a golden swan in a dream, and wished to see one in real life.’ 
She is identified with Khema Theri.” For details see the Mahahamsa 
Jataka, 

1 J. v. 354, 2 Ibid., 382. 


9. Khema.—aA river flowing from Himava,' 
1 J. v. 199 f. 


Khematheri Sutta.—Records the story of the visit of Pasenadi to 


Khema.' See Khema (1). 
1 S, iv. 374 ff. 


Khemabhirata.—A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.? 
1 M. iii. 70. 


Khemarama.,—A locality in Ceylon. Here Dutthagamani, having 
vanquished eleven Damila chiefs, distributed among his troops the booty 
rescued from them—hence the name.’ 


1 Mhv. xxv. 10; MT. 474. 


Khemiyambavana.—A mango grove near Benares. Udena once 
stayed there and preached the Ghotamukha Sutta,’ 


1 M. ii. 157. 


Khemiyā.—A class of gods, present at the preaching of the Mahā 


Samaya Sutta.* 
1 D. ii. 261. 


Khemī.—A pond,’ probably identical with Khema (8). 
1 J. v. 374. 


Khomadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a merchant in Bandhumati and, having seen Vipassi Buddha in the 
street, gave him a linen cloth (khoma). Twenty-seven kappas ago he 
was a king named Sindhavasandana.’ 


1 Ap. i. 80 f. 
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Khomadussa.—A (brahmin ?) township in the Sakyan country. The 
Buddha once stayed there and preached to an assembly of brahmin 
householders. It is said that the brahmins were at first hostile to the 
Buddha, but that he won them over.* 

The village was so called because of the preponderance (ussannata) 
of khomadussa (linen cloth).? 

18. i. 184. 2 SA. i. 207. 


Khomadussa Sutta.— Records the visit of the Buddha to Khomadussa. 
The brahmins were gathered on some business, and the Buddha walked 
into their meeting, thus angering them. It is said that he caused a 
shower of rain to fall (perhaps to give him an excuse for taking shelter). 
When the brahmins protested against his intrusion, the Buddha told 
them that it was no “ council’ where good men were not, and where 
the rules of debate were not observed; this sermon pleased them.’ 

1S. i. 184; SA. i. 207. 


Khomadussaka.—An inhabitant of Khomadussa.,? 
1 §. i. 184. 


Kholakkhiya.—An image of the Buddha in Ceylon. King Udaya I. 
gave for its maintenance the village of Mahamaga.' 


1 Cv. xlix. 14. 


G. 


1. Gagga.—A monk. He became insane, and in this condition did 
many things unworthy of a monk. When his colleagues blamed him, 
the Buddha interceded on his behalf and suggested that he be given 
absolution for his offences, in view of his insanity. The monks acted 
according to the Buddha’s advice.’ 

1 Vin. i. 123; ii. 80 f. 


2. Gagga.—A brahmin, father of Aùñgulimãla.! Gagga, whose wife 
was Mantani, was chaplain to the king of Kosala.” Gagga may have 
been a gotta-name. Thus when, after his ordination, Angulimala is 
introduced to Pasenadi, the latter addresses him as Gagga Mantaniputta.° 

1 M. ii. 102. 2 MA. ii. 743. 3 M. ii. 102. 


3. Gagga.—A brahmin, father of the Bodhisatta in the Gagga Jā- 
taka (q.v.). 
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Gagga Jataka (No. 155).—The Bodhisatta was once a trader’s son in 
Kasi. One day during their travels father and son were obliged to take 
lodging in a hall haunted by a yakkha. In the case of persons occupy- 
ing this hall, if one of them should happen to sneeze and the other failed, 
thereupon, to wish him long life, the yakkha was allowed to eat them. 
This boon had been granted him in return for twelve years’ services to 
Vessavana, The two travellers from Kasi took up their abode in the 
hall for one night, during which the father sneezed. The son, knowing 
nothing of his danger, said nothing, but on seeing the yakkha preparing 
to eat him, he guessed the reason and hastened to wish his father long 
life. The father acted likewise, and the yakkha was foiled in his attempt 
on their lives. The Bodhisatta, having heard the yakkha’s story, 
established him in the five precepts. The story became known, and 
the Bodhisatta was given the post of general, while the yakkha was 
made tax-gatherer. In the story the Bodhisatta addresses his father 
as Gagga. 

Once, when the Buddha was preaching, he sneezed, and all around him 
shouted “‘ Long Life,” thus interrupting his sermon. The Buddha told 
them that the custom was superstitious, and forbade them to follow it. 
On their obeying him, the common people blamed them for their lack of 
good manners. The Buddha, thereupon, withdrew the injunction and 
related this story to account for the origin of the custom.* 

Gagga is identified with Maha Kassapa.” 

1 J. ii. 15 f.; the introductory story is found in Vin. ii. 140. 2 J. ii. 17. 


Gaggaravaliya-ahgana.—A locality in Ceylon. The Elder Pitamalla 
(q.v.) resided there with thirty other monks.’ 


1 DA. iii. 749; the reading in the P.T.S. edition (garavakaranaya) is wrong. 


1. Gaggara.—A lotus-pond at Campa. The Buddha is several times 
mentioned as staying on the banks of the pond. On one such occasion 
Pessa and Kandaraka visited him, and he preached to them the Kanda- 
raka Sutta.* Among others who visited him there are mentioned 
Bahuna,’ Vajjiyamahita,® and Kassapagotta.* On one occasion, when 
the Buddha was staying there, Sariputta approached him with a large 
number of the inhabitants of Campa and asked him questions concerning 
the efficacy of giving alms.’ 

On another such occasion Sāriputta assembled the monks and preached 
to them the Dasuttara Sutta.? It was on the banks of the Gaggarā that 

1 M. i. 339. | 4 Vin. i. 312. 


2? A. v. 151. 5 A. iv. 59 ff. 
3 Ibid., 189. | 8 D, iii. 272 ff. 
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the Buddha preached the Karandava Sutta (q.v.) on the necessity of 
getting rid of evil-minded members of the Sangha lest they should 
corrupt the whole Order,’ and the pond-bank was also the scene of the 
preaching of the well-known Sonadanda Sutta.’ Once, when the Buddha 
was at this spot with a large number of monks and lay-followers, Vahgisa 
came up to him and praised him in a song, pointing out how the Buddha 
outshone them all.° 

The pond was called Gaggara because it owed its origin to a queen of 
that name. On its bank was a Campaka-grove where the Buddha stayed 
during his visits..° Near by was a monastery of titthiyas.1* The pond, 
together with that at Jetavana, is given as an example of a very beautiful 
lotus pond.” Monks found it a convenient spot for meditation.” 


7 A. iv. 168 f. 10 MA. ii. 565; DA. i. 279 f. 
8 D. i. 111 f. | 11 See A. v. 189. 
? S. i. 195; Thag. v. 1252; ThagA. ii. | 2 Hg, AA. i, 264, 

210. | 13 SNA. i. 17. 


2. Gaggarā.—The queen for whom the lotus pond Gaggarā (q.v.) was 
made. 


Gaggara Sutta.—Records the incident of Vahgisa singing the praises 
of the Buddha on the banks of the Gaggara pond.’ 


1 S. i. 195; cf. Thag. v. 1252. 


Gaggaligāma.—A village built by Mahosadha on the further side of 
the Ganges; there he stationed his elephants, horses, cattle, ete., while 
he bad the great tunnel constructed.’ 


1 J. vi. 431. 


Gahgamala.—A barber who later became a Pacceka Buddha. See 
Gahgamala Jataka. 


Ganhgamala Jataka (No. 421).—The Bodhisatta once took service 
under Sueiparivara of Benares, in whose household everyone kept the 
fast on uposatha-days. The Bodhisatta, not knowing this, went to 
work as usual on the fast day, but, on discovering that no one else was 
working and the reason for their abstention, he refused to take any food, 
and as a result of his fasting died in the night. He was reborn as son 
of the king of Benares, and later became king under the name of Udaya. 
On meeting Addhamasaka (q.v.), Udaya shared the kingdom with him, 
but one day Addhamasaka, discovering that he harboured a desire to 
kill Udaya, renounced his kingdom and became an ascetic. When 
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Udaya heard of this he uttered a stanza, referring to his own past life, 
but no one could understand the meaning of it. The queen, anxious 
to learn the meaning, told the king’s barber Gahgamala how he might 
win the king’s favour, and when the king offered him a boon, Gangamala 
chose to have the stanza explained to him. When he learnt how Udaya 
had won a kingdom as a result of having kept the fast for half a day, 
Gangamdala renounced the world and, developing asceticism, became a 
Pacceka Buddha. Later he visited King Udaya and preached to him 
and his retinue, addressing the king by name. The queen-mother took 
offence at this and abused Gangamala, but the king begged him to 
forgive her. Gangamala returned to Gandhamadana, though urged by 
Udaya to stay in the royal park. 

Ananda was Addhamiasaka, and Rahulamata was the queen. 

The story was related by the Buddha to some lay-followers to en- 
courage them in their observance of the wposatha.* Gangamiala is 
mentioned as an example of a man who realised the evils of tanha and 
renounced desire.” 

1 J. iii. 444 ff. 2 E.g., J. iv. 174. 


Gangaraji.—A district to the east of Anuradhapura, where Kanittha- 
tissa built the Anulatissapabbata Vihara.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 15. 


Gangalatittha.—A ford on the Kadamba-nadi near Anurādhapura. 
It was the starting-point of the boundary line which Devanampiyatissa 
laid down for the Maha Vihara.' 

1 MT. 361; cf. Mbv. 136. 


1. Ganga (Modern Ganges).—One of the five great rivers (Mahdnadi) 
that water Jambudipa, the others being Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhii, and 
Mahi." The Commentaries” give a long description of their origin. 
From the Anotatta lake flow four rivers: that from the south circles the 
lake three times under the name of Avattaganga, then as Kanhaganga 
flows straight for sixty leagues along the surface of a rock, comes into 
violent contact with a vertical rock, and is thrown upwards as a column 
of water three gavutas in circumference; this column, known as Akasa- 
ganga, flows through the air for sixty leagues, falls on to the rock 
Tiyaggala, excavating it to a depth of fifty leagues, thus forming a lake 
which is called Tiyaggalapokkharani ; then the river, under the name of 
Bahalaganga, flows through a chasm in the rock for sixty leagues, then, 


1 E.g., Vin. ii. 237; S. ii. 135; v. 401; 2 E.g., SNA. ii. 438 f.; AA. ii. 761 ff.; 
A. iv. 101; v. 22; Mil. (114) mentions ten. | MA. ii. 586; UdA. 301. 
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under the name of Ummaggaganga, through a tunnel for a further sixty 
leagues, and finally coming upon the oblique rock Vijjha, divides into 
five streams, forming the five rivers above mentioned. Among places 
mentioned as being on the banks of the Ganga are Benares, Campa, 
Ayojjha, Kimbhila, Ukkavela, Payaga, Pataliputta, and Sankassa.* The 
Ganga formed one of the most important means of communication and 
trade for the districts through which it flowed—e.g., from Rajagaha to 
Vesali, The district to the north of the river and bordering on the 
kingdom of Alga was called Anguttarapa.* The river was five hundred 
leagues in length." 

The name of the Ganga appears again and again in similes and meta- 
phors in the Pali books: its sands are immeasurable (S. iv. 376); its 
waters cannot be made bracken by adding to them a grain of salt 
(A. i. 250); it is full of foam, and yet its foam is empty (S. ili. 140); it 
were folly to wish to hold up the course of its waters with one’s fist 
(S. iv. 298); as the river finds repose only in the ocean, so do the followers 
of the Buddha find repose only in nibbāna (M. i. 493); some things are 
as inevitable as that the Ganga should flow into the sea (S. iv. 179); 
there is no such thing as the Ganga apart from its sand, its water, and 
its banks; to be cast on the other side of the Ganga (paragangaya) is great 
misfortune (see, ¢.g., 8. i. 207, SnA.i. 228). The Ganga flows from west 
to east (pdcinaninna, K. iv. 191); during the rains it is so full of water 
that even a crow could drink water from its bank (Vin. i. 230); sometimes 
the banks would be flooded and the buildings on them destroyed (SA. 
1. 164), and people would find difficulty in crossing; at others it was 
shallow and could be crossed by means of a reed bridge (SnA. i. 18); 
cattle could easily be driven from one bank to another (M. i. 225). At 
various spots were ferries where boatmen plied for hire (e.g., J. iii. 230). 
On its banks, on the higher reaches, were numerous snakes and parrots 
(J. ii. 145, iii. 491), and all along the banks were hermitages (e.9., J. ili. 
476, v. 191, etc.). Men always bathed in the river, and on festival days 
even women of very good family came for water-sports, sometimes 
spending the whole day in the river; kings also came with their retinues 
(e.g., J. i. 295; MA. ii. 604; DBA. iii. 199). The junction of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna is frequently referred to, and is used as a simile for 
perfect union (e.g., J. vi. 412, 415). A tributary of the Ganga is men- 
tioned which flows from Himava, its name being Migasammatai (J. vi. 72). 
The ford at Pataliputta, where the Buddha crossed on his way from 

3 For references see s.v. . li, 276). Buddhaghosa says that Mahi 

4 SNA. ii. 439. 5 SA. ii. 119. here refers to the earth, but Rhys Davids 


8 Reference is also made to a Ganga- | (VT. ii. 25, n. 3) thinks it refers to the 
mahikila (Smp. on Vin. i. 191, and again, river of that name. 
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Rajagaha to Vesali, was called Gotamatittha (Vin. 1. 230); its distance 
from Rajagaha was five leagues, and from Vesali three (KhpA. 162-3). 
When the Buddha, after curing the plague at Vesali, returned to Raja- 
gaha, great festivities marked the event, and the celebration was known 
as the Gahgarohana. The devas and the nagas vied with each other 
to do honour to the Teacher, and there was a great assembly of all 
classes of beings, comparable to those on the occasions of the Twin 
Miracle and the Descent from Tusita (DhA. iii. 444). Among the nagas 
who dwelt in the Ganga is mentioned Eraka (DhA. iii. 231). 

The water of the Ganga was considered holy and was used for the 
consecration of kings, not only of India but also of Ceylon.’ 

The people on the northern bank were rough and coarse, while those 
on the south were pious and generous, believers in the Buddha.’ 

The upper reaches of the river were called Uddhaganga (J. ii. 283, 
vi. 427) or Upariganga (J. iv. 230), and the lower reaches Adhoganga 
(J. ii. 283, 329, v. 3). 

See also Kosiki, Bhagirathi, Mahaganga, and Paraganga. 


7 Mhv. xi. 30; MT. 305. 8 DA. i. 160. 
2. Ganga.—See Mahavalukaganga. 


3. Ganga.—A lake, the residence of the Naga king Dona.’ 
1 BuA. 153. 


Ganga Sutta.—Preached to a brahmin at Veluvana. Incalculable is 
the beginning of Samsara, incalculable the eons that have passed by, 
like the sands of the Ganga.’ 

1 §. ii. 183. 


Ganga Vici.—One of the four kinds of waves that rise in the sea. 
Each wave of this class rises to a height of fifty leagues.’ 
1 VibhA. 502. 


Gahgatata, Gangatataka, Gangatalaka.—A tank in Ceylon, built by 
Aggabodhi II." The country around the tank was used as a base in 
Parakkamabahu’s war against Gajabahu.? Gajabahi lived there in 
comparative peace during his last days, and he also died there.* Later, 
Magha and Jayabahu erected fortifications in Gangatata.* 

It is identified with the modern Kantalai.® 

1 Cv. xlii. 67. 4 Ibid., lxxxiii. 15. 


2 Ibid., xx. 286, 300. | 5 See Cv. Trs. i. 310, n. 3. 
i Tiid:, exit, 5. | 
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Gahgatiriya Thera.—An arahant. He was a householder named 
Datta of Savatthi. On discovering that he had, though unwittingly, 
committed incest with both his mother and sister, he was overcome 
with anguish and left the world. He adopted a course of austerity, 
dwelling in a hut of palm leaves on the bank of the Ganges, hence his 
name. For a whole year he kept silence; in the second year he spoke 
but once to a woman who, in filling his bowl, spilt the milk, wishing to 
discover if he were dumb. In the third year he became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a householder, and supplied 
drinks to monks.’ 

It is said’ that after Gangatiriya’s conception his mother was driven 
out of her house in the absence of her husband, her mother-in-law suspect- 
ing her of infidelity. The child was born in a travellers’ rest-house in 
Rajagaha, whither she had gone in search of her husband, and was taken 
away by a caravan leader who happened to see it when its mother was 
away bathing. Later the woman was carried away by a robber chief, 
by whom she had a daughter. One day, in a quarrel with her husband, 
she threw her daughter on the bed, wounding her on the head, and fearing 
her husband’s wrath she fled to Rajagaha,where she became a courtesan 
and later mistress of Gangatiriya, who was unaware of his relationship 
to her. Some time afterwards he took to wife the robber’s daughter as 
well. One day, while looking at the young wife’s head, the older one 
saw the wound, and as a result of her questions learnt the truth. Filled 
with dismay, both mother and daughter became nuns, and Gangatiriya 
left the world as mentioned above. 

Gangatiriya is perhaps to be identified with Udakadayaka of the 
Apadāna.? 

1 Thag. v. 127-8; ThagA. i. 248 f. | 3 Ap. ii. 437; but the verses are also 
2 ThigA. 195 f.; Thig. 224 f. | ascribed to Mahāgavaccha (ThagA. i. 57). 


Gahgadoni.—A hill in the Manimekhala district in Ceylon. The 
general Sahkha founded a city there during Magha’s invasion. The hill 
was only two yojanas away from Magha’s capital, but provided quite 


a safe retreat.! 
1 Cv. lxxxi. 7 f. 


Gaùgāpeyyāla.—In the fifth book of the Samyutta Nikāäya a repetition 
under the name of Gangapeyyala occurs several times. ‘‘ Just as the 
Ganga flows to the east, slides to the east, and tends to the east, even so, 
a monk who cultivates the buyyhangas (8. v. 135, 137), the satipatthanas 
(196), the endriyas (239, 241), the padhdnas (244), the balas 249, 251), 
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the iddhipādas (290), and the jhānas (307), slides and tends towards 
nibbana.”’ 


Gahgamati Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, to which Jetthatissa III. 
gave Keheta as its maintenance village.’ 
1 Cv. xliv. 99. 


Gangarama.—aAlso called Rajamaha Vihara, a monastery founded by 
There Rajadhirajastha erected a cetiya.” 
1 Cv. c. 202. 2 Ibid., ci. 17. 


Gahgarohana Vatthu.—The account of the Buddha’s visit to Vesali 
which he paid in order to preach the Ratana Sutta (q.v.).’ 
1 DhA. iii. 436 ff. 


Gahgarohana Sutta.—The Culavamsa* mentions a sutta by this name. 
The Commentaries on the Dhammapada’ and the Khuddakapatha’® contain 
accounts of the visit paid by the Buddha to Vesali in order to drive out 
from there the fears of famine and pestilence, and they describe in great 
detail the celebrations which took place as the Buddha returned to 
Rajagaha along the Ganges. This journey is called Gahgarohana. The 
Sutta mentioned is probably, therefore, the Ratana Sutta (q.v.) which 
the Buddha preached at Vesali. 

1 Cv. xxxvii. 191. 2 DhA. iii. 436 ff. 3 KhpA. 162 ff. 


Gangasiripura.—The Pali name for the town of Gampola in Ceylon.’ 
In it was an ancient vihara, the Nigamaggamapasada,? Bhuvaneka- 
bahu IV. made it his capital.’ 

1 Cy. Ixxxvi. 18. 2 Ibid., Ixxxviii. 48. 3 Ibid., xc. 107. 


Ganhgdsenakapabbata Vihāra.—A monastery in Ceylon built by 


Mahasena.? 
1 Mhv. xxxvii. 4l. 


1. Gahgeyya.—Adjective formed from Ganga.’ The description 
‘ Gangeyya nagaraja ” in J. ii. 362 probably means a nāga king “ dwell- 
ing in Ganga ” and not “ named Gangeyya.”’ 
1 J. ii, 151. 


2. Gangeyya.—One of the ten families of elephants. Each elephant 
had the strength of one hundred men.’ 


1 MA. i. 262; AA. ii, 822; BuA. 37. 
47 
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Gahgeyya Jataka (No. 205).—Two fish, one from Ganga, the other from 
Yamuna, once met at the confluence of the rivers and disputed as to their 
relative beauty. They appealed to a tortoise who was there for a 
decision; he said they were both beautiful, but he himself was more 
beautiful than either. 

The story was told in reference to two monks who bragged of their 
good looks and quarrelled about them. They appealed to an older monk, 
who gave the same answer as the tortoise of the story.’ 


1 J. ii. 151 £. 


Gajakumbha Jataka (No. 345).—The Bodhisatta was once a minister 
of the king of Benares. Noticing that the king was slothful, the Bodhi- 
satta took a tortoise as an object lesson, showing him how the indolent 
came to misery. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was slothful regarding 


his duties.? 
1 J. iii. 139 f. 


Gajakumbhakapāsāņa.—A locality in Ceylon, through which passed 
the Sima marked out by Devanampiyatissa for the Maha Vihara.* 


1 Mhv., p. 332, v. 12; Dpv. xiv. 35; Mbv. 135. 


Gajabahu, Gajabhuja.— King of Ceylon (1137-1153). He was the son 
of Vikkamabahu II. and succeeded his father to the throne.’ Thus he 
was the grandson of Vijayabahu I. and of Tilokasundari, and came, 
therefore, of Kalinga stock. When he saw the increasing power of the 
Prince Parakkamabahu (afterwards Parakkamabahu I.), Gajabahu sent 
for him with many marks of favour and welcomed him at his court. In 
order to win the king’s confidence Parakkama gave his sister Bhaddavati 
to be his queen, but when he saw that Gajabahu was becoming suspicious 
of his power he left Pulatthipura and made preparations to wage war 
against him. In the campaign that followed, Gajabahu suffered many 
reverses and, in the end, fell into the hands of Parakkama’s forces. 
With great difficulty Parakkama saved him from death, but in the 
meantime Manabharana managed to get Gajabahu into his power and 
cast him into a dungeon. From there he was rescued by Parakkamabahu 
and fled to Kotthasara. Meanwhile, Parakkamabahu had consolidated 
his power, and his officers captured Pulatthipura. Gajabahu, being 
able to see no other help, implored the monks of Pulatthipura to inter- 
cede on his behalf, and, at their request, Parakkamabahu left to Gaja- 


1 Cv. lx. 88. According to the Dimbulagala Inscription, his mother was Sundari. 
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bahu the enjoyment of his possessions.” Gajabahu took up his abode at 
Gangatalaka and spent his last days there in comparative peace. As he 
had no heir and no brothers, he bequeathed his kingdom to Parakkama- 
bahu, and engraved his will on a stone tablet at Mandalagiri Vihara. 
He was cremated at Kotthasara.° See also s.v. Gajabahukagamani. 


2 This is rather odd, especially in view 3 Details of Gajabahu’s reign and his 
of the fact that he invited heretical nobles | fights with Parakkamabahu are con- 
to come to Ceylon (Cv. Ixx. 53). tained in the Calavamsa, particularly in 


chapters 63, 66, 67, 70, 71. 


Gajjabahukagamani.— Also called Gajabahu; king of Ceylon (174-96 
A.c.); son of Vankanasika-Tissa. He founded the Matu Vihara in honour 
of his mother, made additions to the Abhayagiri Cetiya, constructed the 
Gamanitissa tank, and built the Ramuka Vihara and the Mahejasana- 
sala,’ 

In later chronicles he is credited with having invaded the Cola kingdom 
to avenge a raid made on Ceylon and with having introduced the cult 
of the goddess Pattini into Ceylon.’ 


1 Mhy. xxxv. 115 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 13, 2 See Codrington, Short History of 
28, 29. Ceylon, pp. 23 f. 


1. Gajabhuja.—An officer of Manabharana (2). He was defeated by 
Mayageha at Samirakkha.* 


1 Cv. Ixxii. 10. 


2. Gajabhuja.— A chieftain of Gova. He was slain by Konappu, 
afterwards Vimaladhammasiriya.* 


1 Cv. xciv. 2. 


3. Gajabhuja.—See Gajabahu. 


Gajjagiri A mountain in Aparantaka.' 


1 Sas. 35. 


Ganaka-Moggallana.—A brahmin teacher of Savatthi. He visited the 
Buddha at the Pubbarama, and the Buddha preached to him the Ganaka- 
Moggallana Sutta, after which, it is said, he became the Buddha’s 
follower." His name and his teaching seem to indicate that he was a 


mathematician. 
1M. iii. 1 ff. 
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Ganaka-Moggallana Sutta.—The one hundred and seventh sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya ; preached to Ganaka-Moggallana. Moggallina says 
that the brahmanical] training is a thoroughly graduated system (anupub- 
bastkkha anupubbakiriyad). Can the Buddha say the same of his teach- 
ing? The Buddha says he can and proceeds to explain. It is true 
that not all the Buddha’s disciples attain to the goal, but the fault is 
theirs; the Buddha accepts no responsibility, he only indicates the way.’ 


1M. iii, 1 ff. 


Ganakaputta-Tissa Thera.—Probably a Commentator. Buddhaghosa 
quotes him in the Anguttara Commentary’ as explaining the term tisa- 
hassimahasahasst differently from the commonly accepted interpre- 


tation. 
1 AA, 1.7439, 


Ganapeta Vatthu.—The story of a large number of people of Savatthi 
who, because of their misdeeds, had been born as petas.* 


1 Py. iv. 10; PvA. 269 f. 


Ganadevaputté.—Buddhaghosa mentions’ the palaces of the Ganadeva- 
puttas (Ganadevaputianan ca vimandnr) among those seen by King Nemi 
as he was being conducted by Matali through the deva-worlds. I cannot 
trace the name in the Nimi Jataka. The word may be used as a collective 


noun. 
1 MA. ii. 737. 


Ganananda Parivena.—A monastery at Rajagama in Ceylon, the 
residence of the Elder Maittreya Maha Thera.* 


1 P.L.C. 248. 


Ganthambatittha.—A ford in the Mahavalukaganga, There an uda- 
kakkhepasima was erected by Vimaladhammasiriya I. The name is 
the Pali equivalent for the Sinhalese Gatambeé. 


1 Cv. xciv. 17. 


Ganthipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave a ganthi-flower to the Buddha Vipassi. Forty-one kappas ago he 
was a king named Varana.’ He is probably identical with Hattharo- 


haputta.’ 
1 Ap. i. 162. 2 ThagA. i. 170. 
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Ganthimana,—A village in Ceylon, given by Parakkamabahu IV. for 
the maintenance of the temple at Devapura (Devanagara).' 


1 Cv. xc. 95. 


Ganda.—Gardener of Pasenadi, king of Kusala, It was he who offered 
to the Buddha the mango, the seed of which produced the Gandamba.’* 

The Apadana Commentary*® calls the gardener Gandabba, and the 
Divydvadana’ calls him Gandaka. 


1 J. iv. 264. 2 i, 97, 3 p. 157. 


Ganda Sutta.—The body is like a festering sore (ganda), full of pus, 
with nine openings, constantly exuding matter. 


1 A. iv. 386 f. 


Gandatindu Jātaka (No. 520).—Pañcāla, king of Kampilla, is a wicked 
monarch, and his subjects, harassed by his officers, suffer great oppres- 
sion. The Bodhisatta, born as the divinity of a gandatindu-tree, be- 
coming aware of this, appears in the king’s bedchamber and urges him 
to give up his evil ways and find out for himself the condition of his 
subjects. The king, taking this advice, travels about in disguise with 
his chaplain. Everywhere he finds men, women and even the beasts 
cursing his very name. He returns to the capital and devotes himself 
to good works. 

The introductory story is given in the Rajovada Jataka (q.v.). 


1 J. v. 98 ff. 


Gandamba.—The mango-tree, at the gate of Savatthi, under which 
the Buddha performed the Yamaka-patihariya (q.v.). The king’s 
gardener, Ganda, while on his way to the palace to give the king a ripe 
mango-fruit from the palace gardens, saw the Buddha going on his 
alms-rounds and offered him the mango. The Buddha ate it im- 
mediately, and gave the seed to Ananda to be planted by the gardener 
at the city-gate. A tree of one hundred cubits sprouted forth at once, 
covered with fruit and flowers. At the foot of this tree Vissakamma, by 
the order of Sakka, built a pavilion of the seven kinds of precious things.’ 


1 J. iv. 264 f.; J. i. 88; DhA. iii. 206 ff.; Mil. 349. 


Gandabharana.—A book composed by Ariyavamsa,’ v.l. Gandhā- 
bharana. 
1 Gv. 65, 75; Sas., p. 98. 
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Gandaladoni.—A monastery in Ceylon, near the modern Kandy. The 
stucco work of the vihara was carried out by Parakkamabahu VI. 


1 Cv. xci. 30. 
Gandimitta.—See Kanhamitta. 


1. Gatasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Tissa Buddha 
he joined the Order at the age of seven, and threw up into the air seven 
nangaliki-flowers as offering to the Buddha. Eight kappas ago he 
became king, three times, under the name of Aggisikha.* 


1 Ap. i. 127. 


2. Gatasafinaka Thera.—An arahant. He saw the Buddha Siddhattha 
going through the air, though only his robe was visible to him. The 
sight filled him with joy and he concentrated his mind thereon.’ 


1 Ap. i. 253 f. 


Gataraparivena.—A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of Upatapassi, 


author of the Vuttamala.' 
1 PLC. 253. 


Gati Sutta.—The five conditions of birth—in purgatory, among lower 
animals, petas, men or devas.’ 
1 A. iv. 459. 


Gatikathā.—The sixth section of the Mahdvagga of the Patisambhida- 
magga. 
1 Ps. ii, 73-8. 
Gatipakarana.—A book composed by a thera of Pakudhanagara.’ 
1 Gv. 65; but see p. 75, where the author is said to belong to Ceylon. 


Gatipacchedana,—A king of eighty-four kappas ago; a previous birth 
of Sammukhathavika’ (or Manava).’ 
1 Ap. i. 159. 2 ThagA. i. 163. 


Gatimba.—See Mahagatimba. 


Gatiyopaficaka Vagga.—The eleventh chapter of the Sacca Samyutta 
and the last chapter of the Samyutta Nikāya. 


1 S. v. 474 f. 
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Gadāvudha.—The club wielded by Vessavana when he was yet a 
puthujjana. It would fall on the head of many thousands of yakkhas 
and return to Vessavana’s hand.? 


1 SNA. i. 225. 


Gadrabha.—Doorkeeper of Alavaka, the yakkha. He warned the 
Buddha of the yakkha’s evil nature and requested him to go away, but, 
on finding the Buddha determined to stay, he informed the yakkha of 
the Buddha’s arrival.’ 

1 SNA. i, 220; AA i. 211. 


Gadrabhakula.—Mentioned as one of the families in which horses are 
born. Valahaka horses are not born in this family.’ 


1 MA. i. 248, 


Gadrabhapafiha.—One of the problems set by King Vedeha to Maho- 
sadha, in order to test him, at the instigation of the king’s ministers. 
The king sent word to Mahosadha that while he was on his way to see 
him his horse had broken its leg; would Mahosadha, therefore, send him 
a more excellent horse ? Mahosadha, understanding the significance of 
the message, went to the palace, sending his father on before him. 
When Mahosadha entered he found his father seated, but, as had been 
prearranged, he obliged his father to get up and offer him his seat. On 
this there was a great uproar, all saying that he had slighted his father. 
But Mahosadha convinced the king that he was a more excellent man 
than his father, giving proof of this by producing before the king an ass 
which he had brought with him, and making the king acknowledge that 
a colt born of the ass through a Sindh mare would be far more valuable 
than the colt’s sire.’ 

The story is also given as a separate Jataka (No. 111). 


1 J. vi. 342 f. 2 J. i. 424. 


1. Gaddula Sutta (v.l. Baddula).—Incalculable is the beginning of 
samsdra and the untaught puthujjana, having wrong notions of self, 
revolve from birth to birth, like a dog tied by a leash to a pillar or stake 
round which it unceasingly chases. 


1 S., iii. 149. 


2. Gaddula Sutta.—Just as a dog tied by a leash to a strong pillar 
cannot escape, so the untaught puthujjanas cannot escape from the five 
khandhas. Mind is even more diverse than a show piece (caranacitta). 
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As a painter fashions all kinds of likenesses, so the puthujjana creates 
and recreates the five khandas.! 


1 §. ii. 151 f. 


GanthaKara-parivena.—A dwelling attached to the Mahavihara at 
Anuradhapura, where Buddhaghosa stayed during his sojourn in Ceylon 
and where he wrote his Commentaries." The parivena was restored by 
Kassapa V.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 243. 2 Ibid., lii. 57. 


Ganthisāra.—A book composed by Saddhammajotipāla ; it is evidently 
an anthology or manual composed from important texts.’ 


1 Bode, op. cit., p. 18; Gv. (p. 64) calls it Gandhasara. 


1. Gandha.—The name of a family of elephants; each elephant has 
the strength of one million men.? 


1 VibhA. 397; AA. ii. 822; UdA. 403, ete. 


2. Gandha,—A setthi of Benares. On realising that his ancestors had 
died leaving immense wealth, which they had failed to enjoy, he started 
to spend large sums of money on luxuries, and one full-moon day he 
decorated the city and invited the people to watch him taking a meal. 
Among the assembled multitude was a villager, who felt that he would 
die unless he could obtain a morsel of Gandha’s rice. When this was 
told to Gandha he suggested that the man should work for him for three 
years, taking in payment a bowl of his rice. The villager agreed and 
henceforth became known as Bhattabhatika. At the end of the three 
years Gandha kept his promise and gave orders that Bhattabhatika 
should enjoy all his master’s own splendours for one day, and asked all 
the members of his household, except his wife Cintamani, to wait on him. 
When Bhattabhatika sat down to eat, a Pacceka Buddha appeared 
before him; Bhattabhatika gave his food to the Pacceka Buddba who, 
in sight of all those that had gathered to watch Bhattabhatika’s splendour, 
went through the air to Gandhamadana. When Gandha heard of what 
had happened, he gave one-half of all his possessions to Bhattabhatika 
in return for a share of the merit he had gained.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 87 ff. 


1. Gandha Sutta.—See Isayo Sutta. 
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2. Gandha Sutta.—The scents of the world spread only along with 
the wind and not against it; the fragrance of a good man’s virtue travels 


everywhere.’ 
1 A, i, 225; cp. J. iii. 291; Mil. 333. 


Gandhakuti.—The name given to the special apartment occupied by 
the Buddha at the Jetavana monastery. The building, of which the 
Gandhakuti formed a part, was evidently called the Gandhakuti- 
parivena, and there the Buddha would assemble the monks and address 
them.” The site, on which stands the bed of the Buddha in the Gandha- 
kuti, is the same for every Buddha, and is one of the unalterable sites 
—avijahitatthanan® 

The name Gandhakuti seems to have been used later in reference also 
to other residences of the Buddha. Thus, we are told* that Visakha 
built a Gandhakuti for the Buddha in the Pubbarama with the money 
she obtained by the sale of her Mahalatapasadhana. 


1 J. i. 92. 4 AA. i. 226; see C.S.B., Pl. 5B. For 
2 E.g., J. i. 501; iii. 67. further details see s.v. Buddha. 
3 BuA. 247. 


Gandhagata.—See Bhadragaka. 


Gandhathūpiya Thera.—An arahant,* probably identical with Gandha- 
måliya (q.v.). The same verses are attributed to both. 
1 Ap. i. 267. 


Gandhapūjaka Thera.—An arahant. In the past he put a handful of 
perfume on the funeral pyre of the Buddha (Padumuttara).’ He is 
probably identical with Harita.’ 

1 Ap. ii. 406. 2 ThagA. i. 376. 


Gandhabba.—An attendant of King Eleyya and a follower of Uddaka 


Raimaputta.? 
1 A, ii, 180. 


Gandhabbakaya Samyutta.—The thirty-first chapter of the Samyutta 
Nikaya.’ 
1 §. iti. 249-53. 


Gandhabbakayika.—See Gandhabba. 


Gandhabbadvara.—One of the gates of Pulatthipura,’ 


1 Cy. Ixxiii. 163. 
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Gandhabbaraja.—The name given to Sakka in the Vidhurapandita 


Jātaka.! 
1 J. vi. 260. 


Gandhabbā.—A class of semi-divine beings who inhabit the Cātumma- 
hārājika-realm and are the lowest among the devas.’ They are generally 
classed together with the Asuras and the Nagas.” Beings are born 
among them as a result of having practised the lowest form of sila.* 
It is a disgrace for a monk to be born in the Gandhabba-world.* The 
Gandhabbas are regarded as the heavenly musicians, and Pajicasikha, 
Suriyavaccasa and her father Timbarti are among their number.> They 
wait on such devas as Sakka, and the males among them form the 
masculine counterpart of the acchara, the nymphs. Their king is 
Dhatarattha, ruler of the eastern quarter.° Other chieftains are also 
mentioned:’ Panada, Opamaijifia, Sakka’s charioteer Matali, Cittasena, 
Nala and Janesabha. The Gandhabbas are sometimes described as 
vihangama (going through the air).* In the Atanatiya Sutta® the Gan- 
dhabbas are mentioned among those likely to trouble monks and nuns in 
their meditations in solitude. The Buddha says that beings are born 
among the Gandhabakayika deva because they wish to be so; they are 
described as dwelling in the fragrance of root-wood, of bark and sap, and 
in that of flowers and scents.”° 

It is often stated that the Gandhabbas preside over conception; this 
is due to an erroneous translation of the word gandhabba in passages" 
dealing with the circumstances necessary for conception (mdtapitaro ca 
sannipatita honti, mata ca utunt hotr, gandhabbo ca paccupatthito hott). 
The Commentaries” explain that here gandhabba means tatripakasatta— 
tasmim okase mbbattanako satto—meaning a being fit and ready to be 
born to the parents concerned. The Tīkā says that the word stands for 
gantabba. See also Gandhabbaraja. 


1 D. ii. 212. 7 Ibid., 258. 

? E.g., A. iv. 200, 204, 207. 8 A. ii. 39; AA. ii. 506. 
D, 1i 212; 271, 9 D. iii. 203, 204. 

4 Ibid., 221, 251, 273 f. 10 S, iii. 250 f. 

5 Ibid., 264. 1 E.g., M. i. 157, 265 f. 
€ Ibid., 257. 12 E.g., MA. i. 481 f. 


Gandhabhava.—See Bhadragaka. 


Gandhamadana.—A mountain range beyond the seven ranges of 
Cullakala, Mahakala, Nagapalivethana, Candagabbha, Suriyagabbha, 
Suvannapassa and Himava. It is one of the five mountain ranges that 
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encircle Anotatta. It is crowned with a tableland, is green in colour 
(muggavanna), and covered with various medicinal plants. It shines 
from afar “like a glowing fire on a new-moon night.” In the range is 
an inclined slope (pabbhaéra) named Nandamilaka containing three caves, 
Suvanna-, Mani- and Rajata-guha, which are the abodes of Pacceka 
Buddhas. At the entrance to Maniguha is a tree named Majfijisaka, 
one league in height and in girth; on this tree bloom all the flowers that 
grow both on land and in water, and especially do they bloom on the 
occasions of the Pacceka Buddhas’ visits; round the tree is the Sabbara- 
tanamala, There the Sammajjanakavata sweeps the ground, the 
Samakaranavata levels the sand, and the Sifieanakavata sprinkles water 
from Anotatta. The Sugandhakaranavata brings all the perfumes of 
Himava, the Ocinakavata plucks flowers, and the Santharanakavata 
spreads them. In the mala seats are always ready for the Pacceka 
Buddhas, who on fast days and on their own birthdays assemble there. 
When a new Pacceka Buddha arises in the world, he goes first to Gandha- 
madana and other Pacceka Buddhas, who may be in the world, assemble 
there to greet him, and they all sit rapt in samadhi. Then the senior 
among them asks the new-comer to describe how he came to be a Pacceka 
Buddha.’ The Pacceka Buddhas who live on Gandhamidana will 
often enter into samadhi for seven days, and at the end of that period 
seek alms from someone on whom they wish to bestow a special favour, 
that he may thereby obtain merit.?. These Buddhas will sometimes leave 
the mountain, and, having admonished those whom they wish to help, 
return again.” Besides Pacceka Buddhas, others are also mentioned 
as having resided in Gandhamadana—e.g., Narada (J. iv. 393), Nalinika 
(J. v. 186), Bahusodari (J. vi. 83); also the deva king Nagadatta (ThagA. 
1. 138), and Vessantara, with his family, after he renounced his kingdom 
(J. vi. 528 f.). It is also said that Kinnaras* and Nagas® lived on the 
slopes of Gandhamadana. It was among the places visited by Khadira- 
vaniya Revata (AA. i. 139). 

It is not explicitly mentioned that all Pacceka Buddhas die in Gandha- 
madana, but the inference seems to be such. Thus, once, five hundred 
Pacceka Buddhas led by Mahapaduma died there, and their bodies were 
cremated. 

The Jätaka Commentary” explains Gandhamādana as gandhena mada- 
karo pabbato. 


1 SNA. i. 52, 66 f.; ii. 437; AA. ii. 4 J. iv. 438. 
759; UdA. 300, etc.; MA. ii. 585. 5 Rockhill, 169. 

2? E.g., DhA. ii. 368 f.; iv. 121, 199 f .; | 6 ThagA. ii. 141. 
J. iv. 16. 7 vi. 79. 


3 E.g., J. iii. 453. 
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The fragrant tree Bhujaka grows only in heaven and in Gandha- 
madana.® 

It is said that the Buddha Metteyya will retire for a while to Gandha- 
midana, after spending his first rainy season.’ 


8 VvA. 162. ® Andgatavamsa v. 81. 


Gandhamaliya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
offered to the Buddha Siddhattha a gandhathipa covered with sumana- 
flowers. Forty kappas ago he became king, sixteen times, under the 
name of Devagandha.? 

1 Ap. i. 135. 


Gandhamutthiya Thera.—An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he gave a handful of perfume for the construction of a (Buddha’s) 


funeral pyre.’ 
1 Ap. i. 292; cp. Gandhapiijaka. 


Gandhara.—A mountain in Himava.? 
1 J. vi. 579. 


Gandhavamsa.—A late Pali work written in Burma. It relates, in 
brief, the history of the Pali Canon and gives accounts of post-canonical 
Pali books written in Burma and Ceylon. The colophon states that the 
work was composed by a forest-dwelling Elder named Nandapafifia. 
At the end of each chapter the work is referred to as Cullagandhavamsa ; 
perhaps what we have now is an abridged edition of a larger work.* 

1 The work is published in J.P.7.S., 1886, pp. 55-80. 


Gandhavilepana Sutta.—Few are those who abstain from flowers, 
scents, etc.; many are those who do not.’ 


1 S, v. 471. 


Gandhabharana.—See Gandabharana. 


1. Gandhara.—A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.? 
1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 


2. GQGandhāra.—One of the sixteen Mahājanapadas.! Its capital was 
Takkasilā, famous for its university; its king in the time of the Buddha 
was Pukkusati. There was friendly intercourse between him and 
Bimbisara of Magadha. Merchants and visitors from one country to 


1 A. i. 213; iv. 252, etc.; in the Niddesa and Mahdavastu lists Gandhara is omitted 
and others substituted. 
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another were lodged and fed at the expense of the country’s king, and 
no tariffs were levied on their merchandise. There was constant ex- 
change of goods and valuables, and on one occasion Bimbisara, wishing 
to send his friend a gift of particular value, despatched to him a letter 
containing news of the appearance in the world of the Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sangha. When Pukkusati read the letter he decided 
to become a follower of the Buddha, and ordained himself as a monk; 
then, leaving his kingdom, he travelled all the way to Savatthi to see 
the Buddha.” This conversion of Gandhara’s king, however, does not 
seem to have had the effect of converting the rest of its people to the 
Buddha’s faith. The memory of Pukkusati was evidently soon for- 
gotten, for we find Moggaliputta Tissa, at the conclusion of the Third 
Council, sending the thera Majjhantika to convert Gandhara.° 

According to Buddhaghosa’s account, Pukkusati’s kingdom was over 
one hundred leagues in extent,* and the distance from Takkasila to 
Savatthi was one hundred and ninety-two leagues.” There was evidently 
a well-known caravan route linking the two countries, although Gan- 
dhara was regarded as a paccantima-janapada.° 

At the time of Majjhantika’s visit, the people of Gandhara were being 
harassed by the Naga-king Aravala, and the chronicles contain details of 
his conversion by the monk. The Naga-king, together with his retinue, 
the yakkha Pandaka and his wife Harita, became devout followers of 
the Buddha. Majjhantika preached the Asivistpama Sutta, and many 
thousands joined the Order.’ 

Gandhara appears to have included Kasmira, the two countries being 
always mentioned together as Kasmira-Gandhara, They occupied the 
sites of the modern districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the northern 
Punjab. In the time of Asoka the country formed part of his empire, 
and is mentioned as such in Rock Edict V. Before that it was subject 
to the Achemenid kings. Gandhara was always famous for its red 
woollen shawls (kambala).° 

Another king of Takkasila besides Pukkusati is mentioned—namely, 
Naggaji, who was a contemporary of Nimi, king of Videha.*® 

One of the eye teeth of the Buddha was deposited in Gandhara.”* 


2 MA. ii. 979 ff. the Maha Niddesa (i. 154) that Takkasila 
3 Mhv. xii. 3 ff. was a regular centre of trade. 
4 MA. ii. 988. * Mhv. xii. 9 ff.; Smp. i. 64 f.; Dpv. 
5 Ibid., 987; from Benares it was one viii. 4. 8 PHAI. p. 93. 
hundred and twenty leagues (visamyo- | 9 SNA. ii. 487; J. vi. 501. 
janasata) (J. i, 395; ii, 47). 10 J. iii. 377; cf. Ait. Brahmana vii. 


6 MA. ii. 982; there was also constant | 34; Sat. Brahmana viii. 1, 4, 10; see also 
trade between Gandhara and Videha Gandhararaja. 
(J. ili, 365 {f.). It would appear from 11 Bu. xxviii. 6; D. ii. 167. 
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Gandhara Jataka (No. 406).—The Bodhisatta was once king of Gan- 
dhara, and he and the king of Videha became friends, though they never 
saw each other. One day the Gandhara king saw an eclipse of the 
moon and, being stirred in his mind, left his kingdom and became an 
ascetic in Himava. 

The Videha king, hearing of this, did likewise. They met in Himava, 
but failed to recognise each other until, seeing another eclipse of the 
moon, they exchanged reminiscences. They went out begging together, 
and the Videha ascetic, having once been given a large quantity of salt, 
stored up some of it for a saltless day. The Gandhara ascetic, finding 
this out, blamed his friend for his greediness, and the latter begged his 
forgiveness. 

The Videha ascetic is identified with Ananda. The story was told 
in reference to the occasion of the passing of the rule forbidding monks 
to store medicine for more than seven days.’ 


1 J. iii. 363 ff.; the introductory story | Pilindavaccha; the Jataka story is given 
is given in Vin. i. 206 ff.; see also s.v. | in MA. i. 534 f. 


Gandhararajé.—The king of Gandhara is several times' mentioned 
by this name; it is evidently a title and not a proper name. 


1 E.g., J. i. 191; ii. 219 f.; iii. 364 ff.; iv. 98. 


Gandhāravagga.—The second chapter of the Satta Nipdta of the 
Jataka Commentary.’ 
1 J. iii. 863-421. 


Gandhara- or Gandhari-vijja.—A charm whereby one could become 
invisible and multiform, pass through all obstacles, through earth and 
water, and touch the sun and moon. Elsewhere? the charm is mentioned 
as being only useful for the purpose of making oneself invisible. The 
Theragatha Commentary? distinguishes a Lesser and a Greater. Pilinda- 
vaccha knew the former and thought that the Buddha would teach 
him the other. The charm enabled him to travel through the air and 
read the thoughts of others. 

Buddhaghosa* explains that the charm was so called, either because it 
was invented by a sage named Gandhara, or because it originated in 
Gandhara. 

1 D. i. 213. | 21 5l f. 
2 J iv. 498. 4 DA ii. 389. 


Gandhodaka (-kadayaka) Thera.—An arahant. Once, when celebra- 
tions were being held in honour of the Bodhi-tree of Padumuttara Buddha, 
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he poured fragrant water from a painted pot on to the tree. There was 
a thunderstorm and he was killed on the spot by lightning. Being 
born in heaven, he uttered stanzas in praise of the Buddha and his 
teaching. One hundred and twenty-eight kappas ago he became a 


king, named Samvasita,* 
1 Ap. i. 105 f. 


Gandhodakiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw 
the Buddha Vipassi and sprinkled perfumed water on him. Thirty-one 
kappas ago he became king, under the name of Sugandha.’ He is prob- 
ably identical with Atuma Thera.” 

1 Ap. i. 157 f. 2 ThagA. i. 160 f. 


Gamika.—Father of the nun Mahatissa.' 
1 Dpv. xviii. 39. 


Gamitthavali Vihara.—A monastery in Rohana, founded by Kakavanna- 


Tissa,? 
1 Mhvy. xxii. 23. 


1. Gambhira.—A seaport village, visited by Mittavindaka in the 
course of his flight from Benares.' 


1 J. i. 239. 


2. Gambhira.—A channel branching off from the Parakkama 
Samudda, It started at the point of the flood-escape known as Makara.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxix. 40. 


Gambhira Sutta.—Four conditions—following after the good, hearing 
the Dhamma, paying systematic attention thereto, and living in ac- 
cordance with its precepts—which, if cultivated, lead to profound 
insight.’ 

1§. v. 412. 


Gambhiracari.—The name of one of the two otters in the Dabbha- 


puppha Jataka’ (q.v.). 
1 J. iii. 333. 


Gambhiranadi.—A river, one yojana north of Anuradhapura; the 
bricks for the Maha Thūpa and for the Thupas of the three former 
Buddhas were prepared on its banks.’ On its bank was Upatissagama.” 


1 Mhv. xxviii. 7; MT. 608. 2 Mhv. vii. 44. 
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1. Gaya.—A pond in which people bathed, that their sins might be 
washed away.” Buddhaghosa says’ it was a circular pond in which 
was a bathing ghat (mandavapisanthanam tittham). But see below, 
Gaya (2). 

1 J. v. 388 f. 2 MA. i. 145. 


2. Gayā.—A town in India. It lay on the road between the Bodhi- 
tree and Benares, and was three gāvutas from the Bodhi-tree and fifteen 
yojanas from Benares. It was between the Bodhimanda and Gaya 
that the Buddha, on his way to Isipatana, met Upaka.? The Buddha 
stayed at Gaya on several occasions: once at Gayasisa,’ and also near 
the Tankitamajica,* the residence of Suciloma. 

Buddhaghosa says that Gaya was the name given both to the village 
and a bathing ghat near to it (also called Gayapokkharani). Dhamma- 
pāla,* on the other hand, speaks of a Gayānadī and a Gayāpokkharanņī 
as being two distinct bathing ghats, both commonly called Gayātittha, 
and both considered to possess the power of washing away sins. People 
went there, offered sacrifices to the gods, recited the Vedas, and immersed 
themselves in the water. 

Elsewhere’ it is stated that every year, in the earlier half of the month 
of Phagguna (March), people held a bathing festival at the bathing ghat 
at Gaya, the festival being called Gayaphagguni. It was at one of 
these festivals that Senaka Thera was converted by the Buddha. This 
explanation of Gayaphaggu is, perhaps, not quite correct, for, according 
to some,’ the river (Nerafijaraé) which ran by Gaya was itself called 
Phaggu (Skt. Phalgu). 

The town of Gaya is often called Brahmagaya to distinguish it from 
Buddhagaya (q.v.). 


1 MA. i. 387 f.; Fa Hien says the 6 ThagA. i. 388 f., 418; Thag. v. 
distance from the Bodhi-tree to Gayā 287. 


was twenty li, or about 3} miles. | 7 E.g., Cunningham: AGI. 524; Both- 
2 Vin. i. 8. linck and Roth’s Dict. s.v. Phalgu; 
3 Ibid., 34; S. iv. 19; A. iv. 302. Neumann (Majh. N. Trans. i. 271) says 
4 Sn. p. 47; S. i. 207, etc. that the village of Gayā itself was called 
5 UdA. 74, 75; cp. SNA. i. 301. Phaggu. 


Gayā Sutta.—Preached at Gayāsīsa. The Buddha describes to the 
monks some of the stages through which he passed before reaching 
Enlightenment. At first he could only see the light from the bodies of 
the devas; later, through conscious striving, he could distinguish their 
forms, talk with them, discover how they came to be born in their 
different spheres; then he was able to read their past births, and at last 
he attained to supreme knowledge.’ 

1 A, iv. 302 ff. 
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Gaya-Kassapa.—One of the three Kassapa brothers, the Tebhatika- 
Jatila (¢.v.). On leaving the world with his brothers and becoming an 
ascetic, he gathered round him a company of two hundred other ascetics. 
They all lived at Gayasisa, hence his name (Gaydsise pabbajito tt Gaya 
Kassapo nama jato). When Uruvela-Kassapa was converted, Gaya- 
Kassapa, with his followers, joined the Order, and at the conclusion of 
the Adittapariyaéya Sutta they all became arahants.* Gaya-Kassapa is 
reported’ to have said that he used to bathe three times a day at Gaya- 
tittha, in order to wash away his sins during the festival of Gayaphaggu. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a householder, and later became 
a forest-dwelling hermit. One day he saw the Buddha walking alone 
in the forest and offered him a kola-fruit.? 

He is evidently identical with Koladaéyaka of the Apadana.* 


1 Vin. i. 33 f.; AA. i. 165. 3 ThagA. i. 417 f. 
2 Thag. v. 345 f. 4 Ap. ii. 379; see also ii. 483. 


Gayātittha, Gayā-phaggu, -phaggunī, Gaya-phaggunitittha.—See Ga- 
ya (2). 


Gayasisa.—A hill near Gaya. Here the Buddha came from Uruvela 
after converting the Tebhatika-Jatila, and here he lived with one thousand 
monks. On this occasion of his coming he preached the Adittapariyaya 
Sutta." When Devadatta managed to win over five hundred of the 
monks to his side, it was to Gay4sisa that he retired with them, and there 
it was that the Buddha’s Chief Disciples had to go to reclaim them.’ It 
is said that Ajatasattu built a special monastery for Devadatta at 
Gayasisa. 

The Commentaries’ say that the hill was so called because it was 
composed of a flat stone and was shaped like an elephant’s head (gaja- 
stsa-sadisa-pitthipasano). There was room on the rock for one thousand 
monks. The hill stands about one mile to the south-west of Gaya and 
is now called Brahmayoni. To the south-east of the hill Hiouen Thsang 
saw the three thtipas of the Tebhatika Jatila.> See also Gaya Sutta. 


1 Vin. i. 34 f.; S. iv. 19 f.; J. i. 82; 3 J. i. 185, 508; ii. 38 f. 
AA. i. 57, etc.; PvA. 21; Ud. i. 9; 4 SA. iii. 4; UdA. 74. 
DhA. i. 72. 5 CAGI. 524 f. 


2 Vin. ii, 199; DhA. i. 121; J. i. 142, 
425, 490 f.; iv. 180. 


Garahadinna.—A resident of Sāvatthi and friend of Sirigutta. The 
latter was a follower of the Buddha, and the former of the Niganthas. 
Instigated by the Niganthas, Garahadinna constantly blamed his friend 

. 48 
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for his allegiance to the Buddha, until one day, in exasperation, Sirigutta 
invited the Niganthas to his house in order to prove that their claim to 
omniscience was false. To this end he had a ditch dug and filled with 
filth, ropes stretched longitudinally over the ditch, and the seats so 
arranged that the moment the Niganthas sat down they would be tipped 
over and flung into the ditch. The Niganthas arrived, and everything 
happened as Sirigutta had arranged. Garahadinna, filled with desire 
for revenge, hid his resentment and invited the Buddha and his disciples 
with the intention of humiliating them. He employed the same strata- 
gem as his friend, except that the ditch was filled with glowing coals 
instead of with filth. The Buddha came, knowing all that had happened, 
and by an exercise of iddhi-power caused large lotus flowers to spring 
up from the bed of coals. Sitting thereon, he created an abundant 
supply of food and preached the Dhamma. Garahadinna, Sirigutta, 
and many others became sotépannas.* 

On this occasion was also preached the Khadirangara Jataka.” 

It is said® that when the Buddha preached at Garahadinna’s house, 
eighty-four thousand beings realised the Truth. 

1 DhA. i. 434 f. 2 But see the Introductory Story of the Jataka. 
3 Mil. 350. 

Garahita Jataka (No. 219)—Once the Bodhisatta was a monkey in 
the Himalayas and, having been captured by a forester, was given to 
the king. The king grew fond of him, and the monkey learnt the ways 
of men. The king set him free, and when his fellows saw him they 
insisted on hearing from him how men lived. He told them of men’s 
greed for possessions, and how in each house there were two masters, one 
of them beardless, with long breasts and plaited hair. The monkeys, 
hearing of this folly, stopped their ears and went elsewhere, saying they 
could not bear to live in a place where they had heard such unseemly 
things! That place came thereafter to be called the Garahitapitthi- 
pasana. 

The story was told in reference to a discontented monk.’ 

1 J. ii. 184. 


Garahitapitthipāsāņa.—See Garahita Jātaka. 


Garitara.—A tank in Ceylon constructed by Moggallāna II. by 
damming the Kadambanadi.’ - 
1 Cy. xli. 61. 
1. Garula.—One of the palaces occupied by Phussa Buddha in his 
last lay-life.. The Commentary’ calls it Garulapakkha. 
1 Bu. xix. 15. 2 Bud. 192. 
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2. Garuda, Garula.—A class of mythical birds generally mentioned 
in company with Nagas." They live in Simbali-groves® and are usually 
huge in size, sometimes one hundred and fifty leagues from wing to wing.* 
The flapping of their wings can raise a storm, known as the Garuda- 
wind.* This wind can plunge a whole city in darkness and cause houses 
to fall through its violence.” A Garula has strength great enough to 
carry off a whole banyan tree, tearing it up from its roots.° The Garulas 
are the eternal enemies of the Nagas’ and live in places, such as the 
Seruma Island,* where Nagas are to be found. The greatest happiness 
of the Nagas is to be free from the attacks of the Garulas.° A Garula’s 
plumage is so thick that a man—e.g., Natakuvera’°—could hide in it, un- 
noticed by the bird. Sometimes Garulas assume human form; two 
Garula kings are said to have played dice with kings of Benares and to 
have fallen in love with their queens, whom they took to the Garula city 
—one of the queens being Sussondi™ and the other Kakati.” In each 
case the queen, being found unfaithful to her Garula lover, was returned 
to her husband. The Garulas know the Alambayana spell, which no 
Naga can resist.”* It is said that in olden days the Garulas did not 
know how to seize Nagas effectively; they caught them by the head, 
and the Nagas who had swallowed big stones were too heavy to be lifted 
from the ground; consequently the Garulas died of exhaustion in trying 
tocarry them. Later the Garulas learnt this secret through the treachery 
of the ascetic Karambiya, as related in the Pandara Jataka.* Garulas 
are mentioned as sometimes leading virtuous lives, keeping the fast 
and observing the precepts. One such was the Garula king mentioned 
in the Pandara Jataka, and another, the son of Vinata, who visited the 
park of Dhanafijaya Koravya and gave a golden garland as present after 
hearing Vidhurapandita preach.” The Garula’s body was evidently 
considered to be specially formed for quick flight, for the ancient proto- 
type of the aeroplane was based on the Garula.** One of the five guards 
appointed by Sakka to protect Tavatimsa from the Asuras was formed 
of Garulas.’” The Bodhisatta’® and Sariputta’® were both, on different 
occasions, born as Garula kings. The Simbali is the special tree of the 
Garula-world.”” The Garula is often represented in art as a winged 
Man.”* The Garulas are sometimes called Supannas (Suvannas).”” 


1 E.g., J. iv. 181, 202. 16 DhA. iii. 135. 17 J.i. 204. 

2 E.g., J. i. 202. 3 J. iii. 397. 18 J. iii. 187. 19 Ibid., 400. 

4 J.v. 77. 5 J. iii. 188. 20 Vem. i. 206. 

6 J. vi. 177. 7 J. ii. 13; iii. 1038. *1 See Fergusson: Tree and Serpent 
8 J. iii. 187. 9 J. iv. 463. Worship, pl. xxvi. l; xxviii. 1. etc ; 
10 J, iii. 91. 11 Ibid., 187. also Griindwedel: Buddhistische Kunst, 
12 [bid., 91. 13 J. vi. 178,184. pp. 47-50. 


14 Tbid., 175 £. 15 Ibid., 261 f. 2 VvA. 9. 
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Galambatittha.—A village in Ceylon, which contained a vihara and 
a thipa. King Vasabha repaired the thipa, built an uposatha-house, 
and endowed land for the maintenance of lamps in the house.* The 
village is probably identical with that mentioned elsewhere as Galamba- 
titthagāma.? In that case, it was in Rohana and was the scene of a 
battle in the campaign of Parakkamabahu I. 

The Commentaries? contain references to a group of fifty monks 
dwelling in Galambatittha Vihāra, who took a vow never to address each 
other until they attained arahantship. 

See s.v. Kalambatittha. 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 85. 2 Cv. lxxv. 7. 3 E.g., SNA. i. 57; VibhA. 353. 


Gallakapitha.—A village in Ceylon. Five hundred youths from the 
village were ordained by Mahinda, soon after his arrival in Ceylon.’ 


1 Mhv. xvii. 59. 


Gavaghataka Sutta.—Moggallana reports to the Buddha that, while 
descending Gijjhakuta, he saw a vast lump of flesh flying through the 
air. The Buddha says it was a cattle butcher of Rajagaha, born as a 
peta." 

1 §. ii. 256. 


Gavaccha,—See Cila-Gavaceha and Maha-Gavaccha. 


Gavapana.—The name of a special almsgiving held in honour of 
Mahgala Buddha by the Bodhisatta, when he was born as the brahmin 
Suruci, The chief item of food was a kind of pudding made of milk, 


rice and honey.* 
1 Bu. iv. 11; BuA. 122. 


1. Gavampati Thera.—An arahant. He was a son of a setthi in 
Benares, and one of the four lay companions of the thera Yasa, who, 
when they heard of Vasa’s renunciation, imitated him and won arahant- 
ship. Later, Gavampati lived in the Afijanavana at Saketa, One day, 
when the Buddha visited the Afijanavana, some of the monks accompany- 
ing him slept on the sandbanks of the Sarabhu. The river rose in the 
night and there was great dismay. The Buddha sent Gavampati to 
stem the flood, which he did by his cddhi-power. The water stopped afar 
off, looking like a mountain peak. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a huntsman, and seeing the Buddha 
offered him flowers. Later he built a parasol and a railing for the thiipa 
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of Konaégamana. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a rich house- 
holder possessed of many cattle. One day he saw an arahant eating his 
meal in the sun for lack of shade, and built for him a shelter and planted 
in front of it a sirīsa-tree. Asa result he was born in the Catummahara- 
jika world, and his palace was known as Serissaka.* 

Gavampati was the teacher of Mahānāga, son of Madhu-Vāsettha.? 
It is said? that the Serissaka-vimāna, occupied by Gavampati, remained 
in the Cātummahārājika world even after he had left it. There Gavam- 
pati often spent his siesta and held conversations with Pāyāsi, who sent 
through him a message to the inhabitants of the earth, that they should 
profit by the example of him (Pay4si) and discriminate in the bestowal of 
their gifts. 

The Dulva mentions* that after the Buddha’s death, when Maha 
Kassapa wished to hold a Convocation of the chief monks, Punna was 
sent as a special messenger to summon Gavampati, who was then in the 
Serissaka-vimana. But Gavampati did not attend, his death being 
imminent. Instead he sent his bowl and three robes as a gift to the 
Sangha. 

Immediately afterwards he died, and Punna carried out his funeral 
rites. 

Gavampati is evidently identical with Girinelapijaka of the A paddana.° 
See also Gavampati Sutta. 

1 Vin. i. 18 f.; Thag. v. 38; ThagA.i. he went there because he found the 
103 f.; VvA. 331 f.; DA. (iii. 814) gives | “climate ” (utu) more agreeable. SNA. 
a slightly different version of the origin , (i. 347) says it was because he (like 
of the Serissaka-vimana. | Pindolabharadvaja) loved his old haunts. 


2 ThagA. i. 443. 4 Rockhill, p. 149 f. 
3 D. ii. 356 f.; DA. (iii, 814) says 5 ii, 457. 


2. Gavampati.—The Sdsanavamsa’* speaks of a thera by this name, at 
whose request the Buddha went to Sudhammapura in the Ramaijifia 
country to establish his religion. In a previous life Gavampati was 
born of an egg laid by a Naga maiden who had relations with a vijja- 
dhara. The egg was hatched and a child was born, but it died at the 
age of ten and was reborn at Mithila as Gavampati. He joined the Order 
at the age of seven and became an arahant. Later he visited Sudhamma- 
pura to preach to his mother, and there King Stha asked him to invite 


the Buddha to his country. 
1 p. 36 f. 


Gavampati Sutta.—Preached by Gavampati at Sahajati in the Ceti 
country. A number of the senior monks were talking of dukkha, and 
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Gavampati tells them that he knows from the Buddha’s own self that 
whosoever understands dukkha knows all its aspects—its nature, its 
arising, its cessation and the path thereto.’ 

1§. v. 436. 


Gavara,—A Tamil general of Dona, subdued by Dutthagamani.' 
1 Mhyvy. xxv. 11. 


Gavaratissa Vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, built by King Bhatika- 
Tissa, who also constructed for its maintenance the Mahamani tank.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 3. 


Gavaravaliya-angana.—A monastic establishment in Ceylon, the 
residence of Pitamalla Thera and thirty others.’ 
1 MA. i. 190. 


Gavesi.—A follower of Kassapa Buddha. Five hundred others were 
associated with him, and at first their spiritual life was poor. Gavesi, 
realising this, put forth effort and, step by step, attained greater pro- 
ficiency until, at last, he became an arahant. His followers imitated 
him in every step of his spiritual advancement, and they, too, became 
arahants. 

The Buddha related this story to Ananda during a tour in Kosala, 
They came to a sdla-grove and there the Buddha smiled; when asked the 
reason for his smile, he replied that the grove was the scene of Gavesi’s 


practice of the religious life.’ 
1 A. iii, 214 ff. 


Gavesi Sutta.—The story of Gavesi (q.v.). 
Gavha.—See Gahva, 


Gahapati Jataka (No. 199).—Once, in Kasi, the Bodhisatta’s wife 
carried on an intrigue with the village headman. The husband, deter- 
mined to catch them, pretended to leave the village, but returned as 
soon as the headman entered the house. The wife, seeing her husband, 
climbed into the granary, and professed that the headman was there 
to demand the price of meat which he had supplied to them during 
a famine, and that as there was no money he insisted on being given 
the value in grain, which, she said, she was determined to refuse to do. 
But the Bodhisatta saw through the ruse, thrashed the headman and 
then his wife. 
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The Buddha related the story to a backsliding monk to demonstrate 
to him how women were always sinful.’ 


1 J. ii, 134 f. 


1. Gahapati Vagga.—The sixth section of the Majjhima Nikaya.’ 
iM, i. 339-413. 


2. Gahapati Vagga.—The third section of the Atthaka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikāya. It contains ten suttas, including the Buddha’s 
praises of Ugga of Vesali, Ugga of Hatthigima, and Hatthaka Alavaka.’ 


1 A, iv. 208-35. 


3. Gahapati Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Nidéna Samyutta.* 
1 S. ii. 68-80. 


4. Gahapati Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Salayatana Sam- 
yutta. It contains conversations between various eminent householders 
on the one side, and the Buddha and the monks on the other.’ 


1 S. iv. 109-24. 


Gahvaratira,—The name of the place where the Thera Gahvaratiriya 
lived.* 
1 ThagA. i. 91. 


Gahvaratiriya (Gavharatiriya) Thera.—He was a brahmin of Savatthi, 
named Aggidatta, Having seen Yamakapatihariya, he entered the Order 
and lived in a spot called Gahvaratira—hence his name—and there in 
due course became an arahant. On his return to Savatthi, his relations 
held a great almsgiving in his honour and requested him to live near 
them. But be refused this request and returned to the forest. 

He was a hunter in the time of Sikhi Buddha, and was delighted by 
the sound of the Buddha’s voice as he preached.’ 

He is probably identical with Ghosasafifiaka of the Apaddna,’ but 
the same verses are also attributed to Dhammika." 


1 Thag. v. 3l; ThagA. i. 91 f. 2 Ap. ii, 451. 3 ThagA. i. 398. 
g 


Gāthā.—A portion of the Tripitaka classified according to the matter 
(anga) of each one. It includes the Dhammapada, the Theragatha and 
Therigatha, and those suttas, composed of stanzas only, found in the 
Sutta Nipdta and not included under the term Sutta.* 


1 DA. i, 23 f.; Vin. iii. 8. 
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Gamakasetthi—The name of the treasurer whose daughter was 
married by Ghosakasetthi* (¢.v.). 


1 AA. i. 230; the DhA. account does not mention the man’s name. 


Gamani Jataka (No. 8).—The story of Prince Gamani.* For details 


see the Samvara Jataka. 
1 J. i. 136 f. 


Gamani Samyutta.—The fifty-second Samyutta of the Samyutta Nikāya. 
It contains accounts of sermons preached by the Buddha to various 
headmen (gāmanī).! 

1 S. iv. 305-59. 


Gāmaņi-Caņda.—A servant of Janasandha, king of Benares. For his 
story see the Gamani-Canda Jataka. 

Gāmanņi-Caņda Jātaka (No. 257).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Adasamukha, son of Janasandha, king of Benares. Adasamukha became 
king at the age of seven, having successfully solved the problems set 
him by his courtiers. Janasandha had a servant named Gamani-Canda 
who, being old, retired when Addsamukha came to the throne. But 
various mishaps befell Gamani-Canda, and he was charged on various 
counts by different people. As he was being brought to the king to 
receive punishment, he was asked by several persons to convey messages 
to the king, and to find out from him solutions for their troubles. The 
king listened to the charges brought against Gamani and to his explana- 
tion of them. Convinced of Gamani’s innocence, he passed sentences 
which ultimately brought gain to Gamani. The king then proceeded to 
solve the problems contained in the messages brought by Gamani. He 
gave to Gamani the village in which he lived, free from all taxes, and 
there Gamani lived happily to the end of his days. 

The story was told by the Buddha to certain monks who had been 
discussing his wisdom. 

Gamani-Canda is identified with Ananda, In the story he is referred 
to also as Gamani, Canda-Gamani and Canda.' 

1 J. ii, 297-310. 


Gamanitissa.—A tank made by King Gajabaéhu and given for the 
maintenance of the Abhayagiri-vihara.? 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 120. 


1, Gamani.—A Tamil general and his stronghold, subdued by Duttha- 
gimani.’ — 
1 Mhv. xxv. 13. 
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2. Gamani.—A prince, youngest of one hundred brothers. His story 
is given in the Samvara Jataka.’ 


1 J. iv. 130 ff.; see also J. i. 136 f. 


3. Gamani.—One of the six brothers of Bhaddakaccanad; he remained 
behind when the others left for Ceylon.’ 
1 MT. 275. 


4. Gamani.—See also Dighagamani, Dutthagamani and Amanda- 
gamani., 


Gamanivapi.— A tank near Anuradhapura, Near it was a hermitage 
built by Pandukabhaya.’ 
1 Mhyv. x. 96; see Mhv. 7'rs., p. 75, n. 1. 


Gamantapabbharavasi Maha Siva.—See Maha Siva. 


Gamendavalamahavihara.—A monastery in Rohana. It was the 
residence of Cilapindapatikatissa and of Milakkhatissa.t It was 
evidently within easy reach of Cittalapabbata and Kajaragama,’? Once 
Maliyadeva Thera recited the Cha Chakka Sutta at this vihadra, and at 
the end of the recital sixty monks became arahants.° 

1 AA, i, 21. 2 Ibid., 22. 3 MA. ii. 1024. 


Gayikaé.—One of the four wives of Candakumara.,’ 
1 J. vi. 148. 


Garava Sutta.—As the Buddha sat under the Ajapala Banyan tree, 
soon after the Enlightenment,’ a thought came to him that he should 
have someone whom he could consider and honour as his teacher. But, 
seeing no one worthy of such honour and respect, he decided that the 
Dhamma should be his teacher. Thereupon Sahampati appeared before 
him and reminded him that in this decision he was acting as all Buddhas 
acted.” 


1 In the fifth week, says the Commentary (S.A i. 158). 2 8. i. 138 f. 


Galurajju.—A river in South Ceylon.’ 


1 Cy. lxxv. 34; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 47, n. 1. 


Galhaganga.—A river in South Ceylon which was once decreed to be the 
boundary of Rohaņa. It is generally identified with Mahavalukaganga.’ 
1 Cv. xlviii. 132; Cv. Trs. i. 122, n. 4. 
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1. Gijjha Jataka (No. 164).—Once the Bodhisatta was born among the 
vultures on Gijjhakutapabbata. On one occasion there was a great 
storm of wind and rain, and the vultures were forced to seek shelter 
in a ditch outside Benares. A merchant, seeing them, provided them 
with a warm fire and food. When the weather cleared the vultures 
returned to their haunts, and decided to give the merchant whatever 
finery and jewellery they might find in their wanderings. These they 
dropped in the merchant’s garden. The king, hearing of their depreda- 
tions, set traps and caught a vulture, who confessed the truth, which was 
corroborated by the merchant. The vulture was set free and the goods 
were returned to ther owners. 

Ananda was the king, and Sariputta the merchant. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was charged with 
having supported his poor parents. The Buddha praised the man’s 
action, saying that such gratitude was an excellent quality.’ 


1 J. ii. 50 f.; see also the Sama Jataka. 


2. Gijjha Jataka (No. 399).—Once the Bodhisatta was a vulture, and 
supported his blind parents who lived in a cave. One day, being caught 
in a trap, he was heard by a hunter lamenting for his parents; the 
hunter set him free. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who supported his mother. 


Channa was the hunter.’ 
1 J. iii. 330 f. 


3. Gijjha Jataka (No. 427).—Once the Bodhisatta was a vulture in 
Gijjhapabbata. His son, Supatta, was king of the vultures; he was very 
strong and supported his parents. One day, against the advice of his 
father, he flew in the upper air and was dashed to death by the Veramba- 
wind. 

The story was related in reference to a disobedient monk of good 
family, who objected to being instructed in his duties.’ 

The Catudvara Jataka’ was related in reference to the same monk. 

1 J. iii. 483 f.; cf. the Migalopa Jataka; see also the Dubbaca and the Indasamana- 


gotta Jatakas. i 
2 J.iv. 1 ff. 


1. Gijjhakita.—One of the five hills encircling Rājagaha. It was 
evidently a favourite resort of those who followed the religious life.’ 
The Buddha seems to have been attracted by its solitude, and is men- 
tioned as having visited it on several occasions, sometimes even in the 


1 Tt was so even in times gone by (see, e.g., J. ii. 55). 
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dark, in drizzling rain, while Mara made unsuccessful attempts to frighten 
him.” It was on the slopes of Gijjhakiita, where the Buddha was wander- 
ing about, that Devadatta hurled at him a mighty stone to kill him, but 
only a splinter injured his foot.” It was there also that Jivaka Komara- 
bhacea administered a purgative to the Buddha.* Among those who 
visited the Buddha on Gijjhakita are mentioned Sahampati (S. i. 153), 
the youth Magha (Sn., p. 86), the yakkha Inda (S. i. 206), Sakka (S. i. 233; 
iv. 102),t he Paribbajaka Sajjha (A. iv. 371), the Kassapagotta monk 
(A. i. 237), Paficasikha (S. iv. 103; D. ii. 220), Sutava (A. iv. 369), the 
four kings of the Catummaharajika world and their followers (D. iii. 195), 
Abhayarajakumara (8S. v. 126), Upaka Mandikaputta (A. ii. 181), Dham- 
mika (A. iii. 368), and Vassakara (A. iv. 18; D. ii. 72). Several well- 
known suttas were preached on Gijjhakita—e.g., the Magha, Dhammika 
and Chalabhijati Suttas, the discourse on the seven Aparihaniyadhamma 
(A. iv. 21 f.), the Mahadsaropama and Atanatiya Suttas.® It is said® that 
in due course a vihara was erected on Gijjhakita for the Buddha and 
his monks; here cells were erected for the use of monks who came from 
afar, but these cells were so difficult of access that monks arriving late 
at Rajagaha would ask Dabbamallaputta-Tissa to find accommodation 
for them in Gijjhakita, in order to test his capabilities.’ Mention is 
made of several eminent monks who stayed at Gijjhakita from time 
to time—e.g., Sariputta (M. iii. 263; A. iii. 300; S. ii. 155), Ananda 
(A. ii. 383), Maha Kassapa, Anuruddha, Punna Mantaniputta, Upali 
and Devadatta (S. 11. 155), also Cunda and Channa (S. iv. 55). Channa 
fell ill there, and ultimately committed suicide. Moggallana and 
Lakkhana are reported to have stayed there, and to have seen many 
inhabitants of Rajagaha reborn in Gijjhakita as petas.” The Mettiya- 
bhummajakas (Vin. 111. 167) and the Chabbaggiyas (cbid., 82) were also 
in the habit of visiting the hill. 

Several places are mentioned as having been visited by the Buddha 
during his sojourns on Gijjhakiita, and it may be inferred from accounts 
given of these visits that these places were within easy reach of the hill. 
Such, for example, are the Patibhanakita (S. v. 448), the Sitavana, 
where the Buddha went to visit Sona (A. iii. 374), the river Sappini, on 
the banks of which lived various paribbajakas, including Sarabha 


2 S. i. 109. thrown himself down from Gijjhakita 

3 Vin. ii. 193, etc. because he was discontented with his 

1 AA. i. 216. life (Vin. ii. 82). According to one 

5 See also S. ii. 155, 185, 190, 241; | account (AA. i. 140 f.) Vakkali, too, 
iii. 121; A. ji. 73; iii. 21; iv. 160. committed suicide by throwing himself 

6€ AA. i. 412. from Gijjhakūta; but see s.v. Vakkali. 

1 Vin. ii. 76; DhA. iii. 321 f. ? S. ii. 254; Vin. iii. 104; for Moggal- 


8 Another monk is mentioned as having ' lāna see also A. iv. 75. 
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(A. 1. 185; 11. 29, 176), the Paribbajakaérama of Udumbarika, the residence 
of Nigrodha, near the Moranivapa on the bank of the lake Sumagadha 
(D. iii. 39), and the park Maddakucehi, where the Buddha was removed 
after the injury to his foot (DhA. ii. 164). The Siikara-khatalena was 
on the slope of Gijjhakiita, and there the Buddha was once visited by 
Dighanakha (8. v. 233; M. i. 497). Jivaka’s mango-grove lay between 
Gijjhakiita and the walls of Rajagaha (DA. i. 150). 

The Gijjhakiita was so called, either because its peak was like a 
vulture’s beak, or because it was the resort of many vultures.”° 

Cunnungham,”™ on the authority of both Fa Hien and Hiouen Thsang, 
identifies Gijjhakiita with the modern Sailagiri, about two and a half 
miles to the north-east of the old town. It is also called Giriyek Hill. 
Gijjhakiita is sometimes referred to as Gijjhapabbata” and as Gijjha.”° 


10 SNA. ii. 417; AA. i. 412; MA. i. | 12 J. ii. 50; iii. 255, 484. 
291, etc. 13 J, vi. 204, 212. 
11 CAGI. 534. 


2. Gijjhakita.—A tank in Ceylon, built by Upatissa II.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 185. 


Gijjhakūta Sutta (commonly called Abhaya Sutta).—Contains an 
account of the visit paid by Abhayarājakumāra to the Buddha at Gijjha- 
kūțta. Abhaya questions the Buddha on the views of Pūraņa Kassapa. 
The Buddha declares these to be wrong, and instructs Abhaya in the 
nivaranas and the bojjhangas.’ 

18. v. 126 f. 


Gifijakavasatha.—A brick hall at Nadika (Natika). The Buddha stayed 
there on various occasions during his visits to Nadiké. It was during 
one of these visits that Ambapali presented her park to the Buddha and 
the Order.* In the Gifijakdvasatha the Buddha preached the Cillagosinga 
Sutta,” the Janavasabha Sutta® and several discourses on maranasati;* 
also the sermons to the Elder Sandha of the Kaceanagotta’® and the Elder 
Kaceadyana.® Both in the Janavasabha Sutta and the Gifijakavasatha 
Sutta,’ which was preached at the same place, the Buddha is represented 
as having answered questions regarding the destiny and the rebirth of 
several residents of Nadika. Does this perhaps mean that the people 
of Nadik& were more interested in this problem than the people of other 

1 Vin. i. 232. 5 A. v. 322 f. 

2 M. i. 205. 3 D. ii. 200. 6 §. ii. 153 f.; see also S. ii. 74; iv. 


4 E.g. A. iii. 303 f.; 306 f.; 391 f.; 90. 
iv. 320 f. 7 S. v. 356 f. 
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places ? It was by way of finding a permanent solution to these questions 
that the Buddha preached to Ananda at Gifijakavasatha the Dhamma- 
dasa (Mirror of Truth) on his last visit to Nadika, as described in the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta.® 

The Commentaries’ state that once the Buddha arrived at Nadika 
while travelling in the Vajji country, and the people there built for him 
a residence entirely made of bricks (gifijak@), hence its name. Later, 
residences were also built for the monks, complete with all requirements. 
The bricks were evidently a special architectural feature, and this con- 
firms the belief that buildings were generally of wood. The “ Brick 
Hall ” was, however, not designed for the Buddha and his monks alone, 
for we find mention of members of other sects staying there—e.g., the 
Paribbajaka Sabhiya Kaecana,*° The building was probably a resting 
place for all travellers. 


8 DP. ii. 91 ff.; see also S. v. 357. ? E.g., MA. i. 424. 10 S. iv. 401. 


1. Giñjakāvasatha Sutta.—Preached at the Giñjakāvasatha, in answer 
to a question by Kaceayana as to how various opinions, low, moderately 
good and excellent respectively, arise.’ 


1 S. ii. 153. 


2. Giñjakāvasatha Sutta.—A group of suttas preached at the Giñjakā- 
vasatha in answer to Ānanda’s questions regarding the destinies of 
various disciples, men and women, who had died at Nādikā. The first 
sutta of the group includes the Dhammādāsa (q.v.).! 


1 9. v. 356 f£; cf. D. ii. 91 f. 


Gimhatittha.—A town in Rohaņa where the Kesadhātu Devarāja won 


a victory.” 
1 Cv. Ixxv. 22; also Cv. 7'rs. ii. 46, n. 2. 


Giraggasamajja.—A festival held from time to time (ka@lanukdlam) in 
Rajagaha.” It was held in the open air in the afternoon and was 
attended by all people of all grades of society from Ahga and Magadha. 
Special seats were prepared for the more eminent of the audience, and 
the festivities seem to have consisted chiefly of nautch dances.” Accord- 
ing to the Vinaya accounts? there were also singing and music, and the 
festival was attended not only by laymen, but also by members of 
religious orders, for otherwise it is unlikely that the Sattarasavaggiyas 

1 Perhaps elsewhere as well. The BuA. { as Diparikara Buddha; see also J. iii. 


| 
(p. 102) says it was an annual festival | 538. 2 SNA. i. 326. 
held all over Jambudipa and was as old | 3 Vin. ii. 107 f., 150; iv. 85, 267. 
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and the Chabbaggiyas would have been there. Food was provided as 
well as amusements. Buddhaghosa* explains the name of the festival 
thus: giraggasamajĵjo ti girimhi aggasamajjo girissa vā aggadese sammajĵo, 
and tells us that it was announced for seven days before its commence- 
ment, and was held on level ground under a shadow of a hill and outside 
the city. Perhaps it was originally a pagan religious festival, a survival 
of old exogamic communistic dancing.” 

It was at a Giraggasamajjā that Sāriputta and Moggallāna decided to 
eave the world. ` 

The Sanskrit equivalent is Girivaggu-samagama.’ 


4 Sp. iv. 831. 6 DhA. i. 73 £.; AA. i. 89, ete. 
5 See Dial. i. 7, n. 4; VT. iii. 71, n. 3. | 7 AvŠ. ii. 24. 


1. Giri —A Nigantha who occupied the Nigaņthārāma, later destroyed 
by Vattagamani to make room for the construction of Abhayagiri Vihara. 
The Nigantha’s nainc was included in that of the new Vihara.' 


1 Mhy. xxxiii. 43 f., 83; Dpv. xix. 14. 
2. Giri.—See Giridipa. 


3. Giri—One of the palaces occupied by Sikhi Buddha in his last lay 
life." The Commentary? calls it Giriyasa. 


1 Bu. xxi, 16. 2 BuA,, p. 201. 


4. Giri.—A district in South Ceylon. Its capital was Mahāgāma. 
It included the villages of Nitthulavitthika, birthplace of Gothaimbara,* 
and Kutumbiyanhgama, birthplace of Velusumana.” The district was 
also evidently called Girimandala. The chieftain of Giri was Giribhojaka,° 
sometimes called Girimandalika.* 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 49. 3 Ibid., 69, 70, 75; MT. 454. 
2 Ibid., 68. | 4 MT. 452, 


5. Girii—A Nigantha who lived at Anuradhapura during the time of 
Pandukabhaya.’ See also Giri (1). 
1 Mhv. x. 98. 


Giri (or Girimananda) Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. Ananda brings 
news to the Buddha that Girimananda is ill; would the Buddha go and 
visit him? The Buddha suggests that Ananda should repeat to Girima- 


nanda the ten ideas (saññã)—aniccasaññā, anattasatiia, asubhasatina, 
adinavasaina, pahānasañňā, virāägasaññā, nirodhasaññā, sabbaloka- 
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anabhiratisaññā, sabbasaùkhāresu aniccasaññā, and änāpāänasatisaññä— 
and proceeds to expound them in detail. Ananda does so and Giri- 


mānanda recovers.! 
1 A. v. 108 ff. 


Girikanda.—A mountain occupied for some time by Pandukabhaya 
during his campaign against his uncle. It was in the neighbourhood of 
this mountain that Pandukibhaya met and married Suvannapaili.’ 
The district around it was called Girikanda-desa, and this was later given 
by Pandukabhaya to his father-in-law, Girikandasiva.’ 


1 Mhv. x. 28 ff. 2 Ibid., 82. 


Girikaņdaka.—A vihāra in Ceylon restored by Vijayabahu I.’ The 
vihara’s gocaragama was a village called Vattakālaka (7.v.), where lived 
a girl who, by reason of her great rapture, transplanted herself to the 
vihara through the air.” 


1 Cy. lx. 60. 2 Vsm. 143; DhSA. 116. 


Girikandasiva.—A chieftain, uncle of Pandukabhaya and father of 
Suvannapali. He had been appointed chieftain of the district of Giri- 
kanda by Panduvasudeva, and refused to recognise Pandukabhaya’s 
claim to the throne. When Suvannap4li was carried away by Pandu- 
kabhaya, her father sent his five sons to rescue her, but they were all 
slain by Canda, son of Pandula.2”, When Pandukabhaya became king 
he restored the province of Girikanda to his uncle, putting him in charge 
of it.? 

1 Mhy. x. 29 f. 2 Ibid., 41 f. 3 Ibid., 82. 


Girikassapa.—Eldest son of Upatissa III. He had sixteen brothers. 
When Silakala rose in revolt, Kassapa defeated him in several contests, 
and in the end pursued him to his stronghold in the Paeinapabbata, riding 
to the summit of the mountain on his elephant. This deed earned for 
him the title of Girikassapa. Later, while fleeing with his parents from 
Silākāla, he lost his way and was surrounded by his enemies. Finding 
no way of escape he cut his throat.! 


1 Cv. xli. 11 ff. 


Girikali (Girikari)—Daughter of the chaplain of Kākavaņņa-Tissa. 
She became a nun, won arahantship, and became famous as an eminent 
teacher of the Vinaya 

1 Dpv. xviii. 20. 
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Girikumbhila.—A vihara in Ceylon built by Lafijitissa.> At the 
ceremony of the dedication of the vihara, Lafijitissa distributed to sixty 
thousand monks six garments each.” 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 14. 2 Ibid., 26. 


Girigāma.—A village in Ceylon. A young novice named Tissa of 
Pañcaggalalena, travelling through the air, saw the daughter of the 
smith of Girigāma bathing in a lotus pond with five of her friends, and 
heard them singing aloud. He was so fascinated by her that he lost 


his power of flight.* 
1 SNA. i. 70; ApA. i. 128. 


Girigāmakaņņa.—The residence of Cūla Sudhamma Thera.’ It was 
probably a monastery near Girigāma. 


1 VibhA. 452. 


Giriguha.—One of the palaces occupied by Piyadassi Buddha in his 
last lay life." The Commentary? calls it Giribraha. 


1 Bu. xiv. 16. 2 BuA., p. 172. 


Giritata (Giritataka)—A tank built by Aggabodhi II.’ Near it was 
the village of the same name, where Parakkamabahu I. once encamped 
with his army.” There the monks interviewed him on behalf of Gaja- 
bahu and persuaded him to restore to the latter his kingdom.’ Later, 
the village was occupied by Manabharana and his army.* The tank was 
among those repaired by Parakkamabahu I., and from there he carried 
the canal Kaveri, thus joining Giritata to the Kaddtiravaddhamana tank.” 


1 Cy. xlii. 67. 4 Ibid., lxxii. 149. 
2 Ibid., ixx. 312. 5 Ibid., lxxix. 33, 55; see also Cv. 
3 Ibid., 329 f. Trs. i. 312, n. 3; 334n. 1. 


Giridatta Thera.—An arahant, teacher of Vītāsoka (q.v.). Giridatta 
was especially proficient in Sutta and Abhidhamma.* 


1 ThagA. i. 295. 


Giridanta (v.l. Giridatta, Giridattha).—The trainer of the horse Pandava. 
He was a previous birth of Devadatta. See the Giridanta Jataka. 


Giridanta Jataka (No. 184).—King Sama of Benares had a state horse 
Pandava, whose trainer was the lame Giridanta. Observing that his 
trainer limped, the horse imitated him. When the king saw the horse 
limping, not being able to discover the reason, he asked his adviser, the 
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Bodhisatta, to investigate the matter. The Bodhisatta reported that it 
was the result of evil association, and had the trainer replaced by another. 
The trainer was Devadatta.* 


For the introductory story see the Mahilamukha Jataka, 
1 J. ii. 98 f. 


Giridasa,—A poor caravan leader, the husband of Isidasi, in a previous 
birth.* 


1 Thig. 445 f.; ThigA. 260, 265. 


Giridipā.—An island near Ceylon. When the Buddha visited Ceylon 
he drew Giridipa up to Ceylon, told the yakkhas to go on to it, and then 
restored it to its former place.* Geiger” thinks that the reference is not to 
an island, but to the highlands (gir?) in the interior of Ceylon. 


1 Mhv. i. 30; Dpv. i. 67 f. 2 Mhv. Trs., p. 4, n. 4. 


Giriddhi.—An eminent arahant Therī of the Mahāvihāra who taught 
the Vinaya in Ceylon.’ 
1 Dpv. xviii. 14. 


Girinagara (Girivhanagara).—A monastery in Devapāli built by Agga- 
bodhi V. 


l Cv. xlviii. 3. 


Girinelapūjaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a hunter, and having seen Sikhi Buddha, he offered him a nela-flower.’ 
He is evidently identical with Gavampati.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 457. 2 ThagA. i. 104. 
Girinelavahanaka.—A vihara to the north of Kandanagara, built by 


Sūratissa.! 
l1 Mhv. xxi. 6. 


Giripunnāgiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
offered a girtpunnāga-fruit to the Buddha Sobhita, then staying at the 
Cittakiita.* He is evidently identical with Kanhadinna.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 416. 2 ThagA. i. 304. 


Giribārattha.—A district in the Dakkhiņadesa of Ceylon.“ 
1 Cy. lxix. 8; lxx. 125. 


Giribavapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxviii. 44; for identification see Cv. 7'rs. i. 280, n. 5. 
49 
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1. Giribbaja—A name for Rajagaha (q.v.). 


2. Giribbaja.—A name for Vankagiri. 
1 J. vi. 589 


Giribraha.—See Giriguha. 


Giribhanda.—A monastery in Ceylon restored by UdayaI.* See below, 
Giribhandapuja. 
1 Cy. xlix. 29. 


Giribhanda-(vahana)-puja.—A great festival, instituted by King 
Mahadathika-Mahanaga on the Cetiyagiri mountain. Carpets were laid 
from the Kadambanadi to the mountain, in order that people might 
approach the mountain with clean feet; the road was decorated and 
illuminated, shops were erected and largesse distributed. There were 
mimes, songs and music. Lamps were lit throughout the island and 
even on the sea for one yojana round.’ It is said? that on the day of 
the festival Mara, wishing to spoil it, rained down a shower of coal, 
but an Elder created earth in the sky, thus preventing the coal from 
falling. The most costly offerings given during this feast to any monk— 
namely, a pair of garments—fell to the lot of a young novice, Lonagirivasi 
Tissa, in spite of the efforts of the king’s ministers to get them into 
the hands of the older monks. It was because the novice had practised 
the sdraniya-dhamma.* 

The festival was probably connected with the Giribhandavihara, 
in which case that was the reason for the name. 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 75 ff.; AA. i. 13. 3 DA. ii. 535; AA. ii. 653 f.; MA. i. 
2 Vsm. 376; Vsm. Trs. ii. 436, n. 4. 545 f. 


Girimaņdala.—A district in Ceylon.’ See Giri (4). 
1 Cy. li. 111; for identification see Cv. T's. i. 159, n. 1. 


Girimananda Thera.—He was the son of King Bimbisara’s chaplain 
and, having seen the might of the Buddha when the Buddha entered 
Rajagaha, joined the Order. He lived in a village studying, but one 
day, when he came to Rajagaha to visit the Buddha, the king asked 
him to remain, promising to look after him. The king, however, forgot 
his promise, and Girimananda had to live in the open. The gods, 
fearing to wet him, stopped rain from falling. The king, observing the 
drought and discovering the reason for it, built him a hermitage wherein 
the Thera put forth effort and became an arahant. 
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In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was a householder, and when his 
wife and children died he fled into the forest in grief. There the Buddha 
consoled him, and he offered flowers to the Buddha and sang his praises.* 

The Giri Sutta was preached in reference to Girimananda, when he 
lay grievously ill.” 

1 Thag. vv. 325-9; ThagA. i. 409 ff.; Ap. i. 330 f. 2 A. v. 108 ff. 


Girimananda Sutta.—See Giri Sutta, - 


Girimekhalé.—Mara’s elephant. He was one hundred and fifty 
leagues in height. When Mara urged him to advance against the Buddha 
at the foot of the Bodhi-tree, he went forward and fell on his knees.* 


1 J. i. 72, 73, 74; MA. i. 384; Mbv. 31; Windisch, ‘‘ Mara und Buddha,” 199; BuA. 
239; MT. 473. 


1. Giriya.—A jackal, a previous incarnation of Devadatta.’ See the 
Manoja Jātaka. 
1 J. iii. 322 f. 


2. Giriya.—A Tamil general, commander of Girilaka; he was slain 
by Dutthagamani.’ 
1 Mhv. xxv. 47. 


Giriyasa.—See Giri (8). 


Giriyavapi.—A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I,' 


1 Cv. lxviii. 46; see also Cv. Trs. i. 280, n. 5. 


Girilaka.—A Tamil stronghold, near Vijitapura, commanded by 
Giriya. It was captured by Dutthagamani,' 
1 Mhv. xxv. 47. 


Girivamsa.—A royal family of Ceylon to which belonged the famous 
Alagakkonara’ and also the mother of Parakkamabahu VI.” 
1 Cv. xci. 3. 2 P.L.C. 247. 


Girivāhana.—One of the palaces of Atthadassi Buddha in his last 
lay life.’ 
1 Bu. xv. 15. 


Girivihara.— A vihara in Ceylon erected by Aggabodhi I, ; he gave one 
hundred fields for its support.’ It was the residence of Cullapindapatiya- 
1 Cy. xlii, 12. 
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Tissa,’ and also of a novice, pupil of Tepitaka, called Culla-Summa 


Thera.’ 
2 AA. i. 367. 3 DA. ii. 514. 


Girivhanagara.—See Girinagara. 


Girisāra.—A king of eighty kappas ago; a previous birth of Māņava 
(or Sammukhathavika) Thera.’ v.l. Sirisāra, Hirisāra. 
1 ThagA. i. 164; Ap. i. 159. 


Girisigamuka.—One of the tanks restored by Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cv. lxviii. 49. 


Girihalika.—A monastery built in an inland district of Ceylon by 


King Mahallaka-Naga.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 125. 


1. Gilāna Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Pañcaka Nipăta of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.* 
1 A, iii, 142-7. 


2. Gilana Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Saldyatana Samyutta.’ 
1 S. iv. 46-53. 


3. Gilana Vagga.—The second chapter of the Bojjhanga Samyutta.* 
1 S. v. 78-83. 


1. Gilāna Sutta.—There are three types of sick men—those who will 
not, in any case, recover; those who recover whether looked after or not; 
those who recover only if properly looked after. Even so, there are 
three kinds of men—those who will never, whether they hear the Dhamma 
or not, enter into an assurance of perfection, etc.’ 


1 A. i. 120 f. 


2. Gilāna Sutta.—The Buddha visits a sick novice of no reputation 
and talks to him. The novice, pondering on the Buddha’s words, re- 


covers.? 
1 S. iv. 46; cf. S. iii. 119. 


3. Gilana Sutta.—The same as the above, except that the topic is final 
emancipation without grasping (anupada parinibbana).* 
1 S. iv. 47. 
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4, Giland Sutta.—The Buddha visits Mahé Kassapa lying ill in the 
Pippaliguha, and talks to him of the seven bojjhangas. Delighted with- 


the talk, Kassapa recovers.’ 
1 S. v. 79. 


5. Gilāna Sutta.—Describes a similar visit to Mahā Moggallāna at 
Gijjhakita.’ 
1 S. iv. 80. 


6. Gilāna Sutta.—The Buddha lies ill in the Kalandakanivapa in 
Veluvana; Maha Cunda visits him, and they talk of the seven bojjhańgas. 
The Buddha immediately recovers.’ 


1S. v. 81. 


7. Gilana Sutta.—Once, shortly before his death, the Buddha spent 
the rainy season in Beluva, where he became seriously ill. By great effort 
of will he overcame the sickness. Ananda expresses his admiration 
for the Buddha’s strength of mind, but adds his conviction that the 
Buddha would not die without having made some pronouncement con- 
cerning the Order. Then follows the Buddha’s famous injunction to 
his followers that they should take no other guide or refuge but the 
Dhamma and their own selves." 


1 S. v. 152 f.; the sutta is found almost verbatim in D. ii. 98 f. 


8. Gilana Sutta.—The Buddha visits the sick ward in the Kitagarasala 
in Vesali and talks to a sick monk, telling him that by practising five 
things during illness one can be sure of the speedy destruction of the 


A y m 


asavas, these things being asubhanupassand, ähārepatikūlasaññā, sabba- 


a a= 


loke anabhiratasatfia, sabbasankharesu. aniccdnupassana and marana- 


wan |] 


sanna. 
1 A. ii. 142; cf. Giri Sutta. 


Gilānadassana Sutta.—When Citta-gahapati lies ill various devas 
approach him and urge him to aspire to be a world-ruler. He scorns 
the suggestion and, on being asked by his relations why he is talking 
to himself, he tells them and exhorts them to have faith in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha. Soon afterwards he dies.’ 


1 S. iv. 302 f. 


Gilāyana Sutta.—As he is about to leave the Nigrodharama in Kapila- 
vatthu to start on a tour, the Buddha is visited by Mahānāma, who 
asks him how a sick lay-disciple should be admonished. The Buddha 
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answers that he should be asked to take comfort in his loyalty to the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and in his possession of the 
Ariyan virtues. He should be shown the futility of longing for parents, 
children and sensual pleasures, and should be persuaded, if possible, to 
aspire not after rebirth, but after emancipation.’ 


1 S. v. 408 f. 


Gilimalaya.—A village given by Vijayabahu I. for the maintenance of 
worship at Samantakita.* 


1 Cy. lx. 65; also Cv. Trs. i. 221, n. 2. 


Givulabā.—A village in Ceylon where the forces of Parakkamabahu I. 


won a great victory.’ 
1 Cv, Ixxiv. 91. 


Gihi Sutta.—On one occasion, when Anathapindika comes to see the 
Buddha, the Buddha tells Sariputta of the four kinds of clear conscious- 
ness (@bhicetasikadhamma) which come to the pious lay devotee who 
guards the five precepts—viz., unwavering faith in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha, and the possession of Ariyan virtues. To him comes also 
the confidence that he is free from birth in a Niraya, among beasts or 
petas or in unhappy states, and that he is a sotépanna.' 


1 A. iii. 211 f. 
Gihivinaya.—See the Sigālovāda Sutta. 
Gihīnaya Sutta.—See Bālhagilāyana Sutta. 


Gihisāmici Sutta.—The Buddha tells Anāthapiņdika of four things 
which constitute the householder’s path of duty—he waits upon the 
Order with offers of robes, food, lodgings, requisites and medicines for 


use in sickness.‘ ; 
1 A. ii. 65. 


Gita Sutta.—The five evil results of preaching the Dhamma in a sing- 


song style (gitassarena).* 
1 A, iii, 251. 


Guna.—An ajivika of the Kassapagotta, who was consulted by Angati, 
king of Videha. He is identified with the Liechavi Sunakkhatta. 
For details see the Maha Narada Kassapa Jataka. 
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Guna Jataka (No. 157).—The Bodhisatta was once a Lion, and one 
day while out hunting he sank into a bog and remained there starving 
for seven days until rescued by a Jackal. To show his gratitude the 
Lion took the Jackal and his wife home with him, and the two animals 
and their wives lived together, the Lion and the Jackal going out together 
hunting. Later on, the Lioness grew jealous of the she-Jackal and 
tried to frighten her away in the absence of their husbands. When the 
Lion heard of this, he told his wife how the Jackal had befriended him 
in his hour of danger, and thenceforth they all lived happily together. 

The Jackal is identified with Ananda. 

The story was told in reference to a gift made by Ananda. Once, 
when he had been preaching to the women of Pasenadi’s palace, they 
gave him five hundred new garments which the king had just presented 
tothem. The king hearing of this was at first annoyed, but on question- 
ing Ananda he was satisfied that no gift presented to the Sangha could 
ever be wasted. Delighted with this discovery, the king himself gave 
five hundred robes to Ananda, all of which Ananda presented to a young 
monk who was very useful and helpful to him. The monk, in his turn, 
distributed them among his fellow celibates, who wondered why Ananda 
should have singled out one monk as the recipient of his gifts. When 
the matter was related to the Buddha, he assured the monks that the 
gift was offered to the monk by Ananda only in return for numerous 
services.” 

The Jataka is also called Siha Jataka, and probably also the Sigala 


Jātaka.? 
1 J. ii. 23 ff. 2 E.g., in J. ii. 314. 


Guņagandha.—A scholarly monk of Burma.* 
1 Sas. 111, 112. 


Gunamuninda,—A Rajagura of Burma.’ 
1 Sas. 132, 143. 


Gunaratanadhara.—The name given by Bhuvanekabahu to one of the 
monks who came from Ceylon to Burma to take back the pure religion’ 


to Ceylon. 
1 Sas. 45. 


Gunasagara.—A monk of Burma, author of the Mukhamattasara and 
its Tika.’ 
1 Gv., p. 63; Bode, op. cit., 25. 
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Gunasara.—A pupil of Gunagandha. He was an inhabitant of Sahasso- 
rodhagama.’ 
1 Sas. 112, 162, 164. 


Gunasiri.—A pupil of Canda Thera of Repinagama. He was the 
teacher of Nanadhaja.’ 
1 Sas. 162, 163, 164. 


Gunabhilanhkara,—A thera of Tunnagama. He was one of the origina- 
tors of the Ekamsika controversy." He was, later on, the incumbent 
of the Jeyyabhimi vihara.’ 


1 Sas. 118. 2 Ibid., 132, 163. 


Gunarama,—A thera of Arimaddanapura, King Ujana built for him 
the Jetavana vihara.’ 
1 Sas. 83. 


Gutijjita—A Pacceka Buddha, whose name occurs in a nominal list.* 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Gutta, Guttaka.— A Tamil usurper. He was a horse-dealer and came 
to Ceylon with another Tamil named Sena. They killed King Siratissa 
and reigned at Anuradhapura for twenty-two years (177-155 B.c.). They 


were killed by Asela,’ 
1 Mhv. xxi. 10 f.; Dpv. xviii. 47 f. 


Guttasala, Guttasalaka.—A village and a district in Rohana. Duttha- 
gamani lived there before being crowned at Mahagama.’ Guttasala was 
thirty to thirty-five miles to the north of Mahagama, where the high road 
crossed the Manikagaiiga, and lay on the main route which spread from 
Mahagama to Mutiyangana, and from there along the Mahavalukaganga 
to Pulatthipura; hence its strategic importance. It was the centre of 
several campaigns at different periods.” The Atthasdlint® records the 
story of a nun of Guttasala; she was an arahant, and when the village 
was destroyed by bandits she left it with a young nun carrying her 
baggage. At the village gate of Nakulanagara she mct Mahanaga of 
Kalavallimandapa, who offered her a meal in his own bowl, as she had 
none of her own. She ate the meal, washed the bowl and returned it, 
telling him that from the next day he would get alms without exertion; 
and so he did. 

1 Mhv. xxiv. 17. (ibid., Ixxiv. 155 f.; lxxv. 15. See Cv. 

2 E.g., of Mahinda (Cv. li. 109, 117); | Trs. i. 158, n. 4. 


Vijayabahbu I. (ibid., Ixviii. 34); Jayabahu 3 DhsA. 398 f. 
T. (ibid., lxi. 12); Parakkamabahu I. 
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1. Guttā Theri.—She belonged to a brahmin family of Sāvatthi ; when 
she reached adolescence household life became repugnant to her owing ` 
to her upanissaya, and, with her parents’ consent, she entered the Order 
under Pajapati Gotami. For a long time she could not concentrate 
her mind, but, encouraged by the Buddha, she attained arahantship.* 


Thig. vv. 163-8; ThigA. 157 f. 


2. Gutta.—The third of the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares. 
She was a previous birth of Pataeara.* 


1 J. vi. 481; but see Ap. ii. 558, v. 15, where Patacara is identified with Bhikkhuni. 


Guttila.—The Bodhisatta born as a musician in Benares. He was 
unmarried and supported his blind parents. He had as pupil Musila 
from Ujjeni, and to him Guttila taught all he knew. Later, Guttila 
introduced Misila at the king’s court where, as soon as he had the ear 
of the king, he arranged for a competition with his master, that the king 
might decide who should be the court musician. Guttila, fearing a 
contest in his old age, fled into the forest where Sakka appeared before 
him and promised to help him to victory. The contest was held, and 
when Guttila played according to Sakka’s instructions, the sound of his 
music filled the city and heavenly nymphs descended to earth to dance. 
Misila was defeated and stoned to death by the enraged crowd. Later, 
Sakka sent Matali to fetch Guttila to Tavatimsa in his chariot, and as 
a return for his music Guttila was allowed to discover to what good 
deeds the inhabitants of Tavatimsa owed their birth there. On returning 
to earth after seven days, he told the people what he had seen and 
exhorted them to do good.* 

It is said that once Guttila sent a thousand to a woman, wishing to 
win her favour, but she would not grant it. He decked himself, and in 
the evening sang and played his lute outside her house. She was so 
enthralled by his music that she opened her window and, thinking it 
was a door, walked out and was killed by the fall.” 

Guttila is mentioned? as one of the four human beings who went to 
Tavatimsa even in their human body, the others being Sadhina, Nimi 
and Mandhata. 


1 J. ii, 248 ff.; VvA. 137 ff. 
2 AA. i. 16 f.; is this perhaps a different person ? 3 Mil. 115, 291. 


Guttila Jataka (No. 243).—The story of Guttila (¢.v.) and his contest 
with Misila. Misila is identified with Devadatta, Sakka with Anuruddha, 
and the king with Ananda. 
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The story was told in reference to Devadatta. The monks had tried 
to persuade him to acknowledge the Buddha as his teacher, because it 
was from him that he had learned the three Pitakas and the four Jhanas. 
But Devadatta would not consent.’ 

1 J. ii, 248 ff. 


Guttilavimana,—Moggallana visits Tavatimsa and, seeing thirty-six 
goddesses whose palaces were next to each other, questions them as to 
their acts in the past, and reports their answers to the Buddha. The 
Buddha replies that those same goddesses were in Tavatimsa at the 
time of Guttila’s visit; he then proceeds to give an account of Guttila.’ 

1 Vv. iii. 5; VvA. 137 ff. 


Gundavana,.—A forest in Madhuré. Maha Kaceana stayed there 
and was visited by Avantiputta, king of Madhura, to whom he preached 
the Madhura Sutta,* and by the brahmin Kandarayana.” The full name 
of the forest seems to have been Kanhagundavana.® v.l. Kundavana, 

M. ii. 83 f. A. i. 67 f. 3 MA. ii. 738; J.R.A.S., 1894, 349. 


Gumbakabhita.—The slave woman of Ummadacitté, whose son was 
entrusted to her that she might bring him to safety.’ 
1 MT. 280. 


Gumbika, Gumbiya.—A yakkha; see the Gumbiya Jataka. 


Gumbiya Jataka (No. 366).—Once the Bodhisatta was a merchant of 
Benares, and led a caravan of five hundred carts through the forest. He 
warned his men that they should not eat anything found in the forest 
without first consulting him. On the way they came across leaves 
strewn in the forest, covered with honeycomb. These had been placed 
there by a yakkha, named Gumbiya, who had put poison in the honey. 
Some of the men ate the honey, while others remembered the warning 
of the Bodhisatta as soon as they had tasted it. Those who ate died, the 
others were given emetics and recovered. 

The story was related to a monk who, fascinated by a woman’s charm, 
wished to become a layman. Sensuous pleasures are like honey sprinkled 
with deadly poison, said the Buddha. The monk became a sotépanna.’ 

1 J. iii. 200 f.; cp. Kimpakka Jātaka. 


Guralatthakalañcha.—A locality in Ceylon, the centre of a fight be- 
tween the forces of the Damiladhikari Rakkha and his enemies.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 77; Cv. Trs. i. 51, n. 3. 
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Gulissini.— A monk living in the wilds, who once came on some busi- 
ness to see the monks at the Kalandakanivapa. It was on his account 
that the Gulissani Sutta was preached." 


1M. i. 469. 


Gulissani Sutta.—Sdriputta notices among the monks at Rajagaha an 
uncouth monk from the wilds who is named Gulissani, Sariputta pro- 
ceeds to talk to the other monks of the duties of a bhikkhu who, coming 
from the wilds, starts to live in the confraternity ; he should show respect 
and consideration to others, be correct in the matter of seats, observe 
certain rules in begging for alms, and keep watch over his faculties while 
studying the higher Dhamma and Vinaya. Moggallana asks whether 
these duties are incumbent only on those monks who come from the 
wilds, and is told that they are still more so on monks living in villages." 


1 M. i. 469 ff. 


Gula.—A yakkha chief who should be invoked when unbelieving 
yakkhas molest any follower of the Buddha.’ 


1 D. iij. 204. 


Gulavanna.—A horse belonging to King Kutakaņņa-Tissa. Once the 
king, on his way from Anurādhapura to Cetiyapabbata, came to the 
Kadamba river and found that his horse would not cross it. When the 
trainer was blamed, he explained that the horse did not wish to have his 
tail wet, in case the king’s dress should be spoilt. The king held up the 
horse’s tail, and he immediately crossed the stream.* 

The story was told to illustrate the good qualities of a well-trained 


horse. 
1 MA. ii. 653 f. 


Guhatthaka Sutta.—The second sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata; it was preached to Pindolabharadvaja. He once went to Udaka- 
vana in Kosambi, and there the women of King Udena’s palace, who had 
come to the park with the king, left the king while he slept, and, finding 
the Elder, sat down and listened to his preaching. The king, awakening, 
went in search of them, and was angry when he discovered their where- 
abouts. He questioned Pindola as to the solitude which he professed to 
seek in the park, but Pindola refusing to answer, the king threatened 
to set red ants at him. Thereupon Pindola went through the air to the 
Buddha’s Gandhakuti and related the story. The Buddha was reclining 
on his bed and, in that position, preached this sutta to the Elder. 
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A man who clings to the body and to the pleasures of the senses, lives 
in constant fear. One should therefore cast off greed and cross the 
flood, unstained by the world." 

The sutta probably derives its name from the fact that, in the first 
verse, the body is spoken of as a guhd. 

It is commented on in the Maha Niddesa.? 

1 SN. vv. 772-9; SNA. ii. 514 ff. > pp. 23 ff. 


Guhasiva,— King of Kalinga. At first he did not pay honour to the 
Tooth-relic of the Buddha which was in his capital, but later, having 
seen a miracle, he became a Buddhist and paid the relic all homage. Later, 
he sent the relic to Ceylon, through his daughter Hemamala and her 
husband Dantakumara, The whole story is given in the Dathavamsa,' 

1 chap. iv. ff. 

Guhasela,—A palace occupied by Tissa Buddha before his final re- 
nunciation.* 

1 Bu. xviii. 17. 


Guhanahanakottha. One of the eight stone bath-houses erected for 
the monks at Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cv. Ixxviii. 45. 


Gutha. One of the purgatories. It is next to the Maha Niraya, and 
is the habitation of needle-mouthed creatures who rip away the skin, 
flesh, tendons, etc., of the victim and then devour his marrow.’ 

Those who insult their parents are born in this purgatory.” 

1M. iii. 185; J. vi. 8; SNA. ii. 481. ? DhA. iv. 34. 


1. Güthakhādaka. A peta. A householder, in a village near Sāvatthi, 
built a vihāra for a monk who visited his house. Other monks arrived, 
and the incumbent, envious of them, spoke ill of them to the householder 
who abused them all. As a result, he was born a peta in the cesspit of 
the same monastery and came under the notice of Maha Moggallana.’ 

1 Py. iv. 18; PvA. 266 f.; cp. ThagA. i. 386 f. 


2. Glthakhadaka, Same as the above, except that in this case the 
householder was a woman.’ 
1 Py, iv. 9; PvA. 269. 


Guthakhadidutthabrahmana Sutta.—Story of a peta, sunk in a dungpit. 
eating dung with both hands. In the time of Kassapa Buddha, he had 
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invited the monks to a meal and set before them a vessel filled with 
dung. 
The peta was seen near Gijjhakita by both Maha Moggallana and 


Lakkhana.' 
1 S. ii. 259. 


Güthapāņa Jātaka (No. 227).—A dung-beetle drank some liquor dropped 
by merchants staying in a rest-house and returned to his dung-heap 
intoxicated. An elephant who came up smelt the dung and went away 
in disgust. The beetle, thinking the elephant was frightened of him, 
called after him and challenged him to a fight. The elephant returned, 
dropped some dung on him and, making water over him, killed him on 
the spot. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who quelled the pride of 
a rowdy; the latter used to molest monks who went for alms to a village 
near Jetavana, asking them questions and insulting them so much that 
the monks were reluctant to go there. One day a monk, stronger than 
the rest, enticed the man out of the village, felled him with one blow, 
and threatened to teach him another lesson if he did not cease pestering 
the monks. After that the man decamped at the sight of a monk.’ 


1 J. ii, 209 ff. 


Gulhummagga, Gilhavessantara, Gilhavinaya.—Mentioned in the Com- 
mentaries’ as abuddhavacanani; they were probably books belonging to 
sects other than the orthodox Theravadins. 


1 E.g., Sp. iv. 742. 


Gūlhatthațtīikā.—A work, probably a glossary, written by a monk in 
Burma, author also of the Balappabodhana.* 


1 Gv. 63, 73; see Vinayagandhi. 


Gulhatthadipanii—A work by Saradassi, explaining difficult passages 
in the seven books of the Abhidhamma..' 


1 Sas. p. 116; Bode, op. cit., 56. 


Getthumba,—A canal. The taxes paid for the use of its water for 
tillage were given by Mahinda III, for the repairs of the Ratanapasada,* 


1 Cv, xlix, 41. 


Gedha Sutta.—See Anussati Sutta. 
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Geyya.—The second section of the Tipitaka arranged according to 
matter (angavasena). It includes all the suttas composed in verse, 
especially the whole Sagathakavagga of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 


1 DA. i. 23 f. 


1. Gelafifia Sutta.—The Buddha, staying at the Kitagarasala in Vesall, 
visits the sick ward in the evening and talks to the sick monks. A monk, 
he tells them, should meet his end collected and composed. He should 
put away the dejection arising from craving. In whatever he does, he 
should act composedly. So composed and collected, he becomes free 
from bondage. When his body breaks up, he understands the matter 
and is prepared for it, for it is like a lamp which goes out when oil and 


wick are exhausted.* 
1 S, iv. 210 f. 


2. Gelañña Sutta.—The topic is the same as in the above, but the 


wording differs.’ 
1 S. iv. 213 f. 


1. Gokaņņa.—A locality in Ceylon and a vihāra founded by Mahāsena, 
on the site of a Hindu temple.* According to the Mahāvamsa Tīkā, 
it was on the east coast of Ceylon. Elsewhere,* the Tika speaks of a 
Gokannatittha in the neighbourhood of the estuary of the Mahakandara- 
nadi, and the Cilavamsa* mentions Gokanna as the last of a series of fords 
in Rohana, important from a strategic point of view, along the Mahd- 
valkauganga, from ‘‘ Sarogamatittha to Gokanna.”’ In another passage,” 
Gokanna(ka) is spoken of as mahannava (the ocean). These facts support 
Geiger’s conjecture® that Gokanna refers to the Trincomalee (Koddiyar) 
Bay at the estuary of the Mahavalukaganga. 

Gokanna(ka) is twice described as the scene of magic rites, once in the 
case of Mahanaga’ and again in that of Manavamma.° 

Aggabodhi V. built a padhanaghara for the Gokanna-vihara.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 4l. 8 Cv. Trs. i. 59, 4; n. 316, n. 2. 
2 p. 685. 3 p. 269. 7 Cv. xli. 79. 8 Ibid., lvii. 5. 
4 lxxi. 18. 5 Cy. xli. 79. ® Ibid., xlviii. 5. 


2. Gokanna.—A general of Gajabahu who defeated Kittisirimegha ; 
he had his headquarters in Kalavapi, of which place he was Nagaragiri. 
At a meeting between him and Parakkamabahu at Buddhagadma, the 
latter won him over to his side. An amusing story is told of a dream 
he had after his promise of help to Parakkamabahu.’ He fied, there- 


1 Cv. Ixvi. 47 ff. 
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fore, to Kalavapi and, on various occasions, offered battle to the forces 

of Parakkamabahu, but everywhere he was defeated, the worst reverse 

being at Nilagala by the general Mayageha. After that he built a 

fortification in Kalavapi, where he lived in comparative quiet. The last 

we hear of him is of his incitement of Manabharana to seize the throne.” 
Geiger® thinks that Gokanna is probably a clan name. 


2 Ov. lxiii. 34; lxvi. 35 ff., 62; xx. 68, 71, 83, 257. 3 Cv. T'rs i. 255, n. 3. 


3. Gokanna.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. mentioned among 
leaders of the expedition which he sent to South India.’ 


1 Cv, Ixxvi. 253, 270, 324-6, 
Gokannaka.—See Gokanna (1). 


Gokannanandanayaka,—A Damila chief at Mundannanamkotta.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 212. 


Gokulanhkavihara.—A monastery built by cowherds for Dhaniya and 
his wife after their ordination. Buddhaghosa says that it existed even 
in his day.’ 

1 SNA, i. 46. 


Gokulika.—A secondary division of the Vajjiputtaka, their immediate 
parent-body being the Mahasanghikas. Later, from the Gokulikas, 
sprang two other schools—the Pafifiattivadins and the Bahulikas (or 
Bahussutikas)," Their most important heresy seems to have been that 
they considered all sankharas, without qualification, no better than a 
heap of embers (kukkula) whence the flames have died out as from an 
inferno of ashes. They based this view on the Buddha’s declaration 
made in the Adittapariyaya Sutta (“ All is on fire, bhikkhus ’’).? This 
view was probably responsible for their other name of (Kukkilikas or 
Kukkutikas).? It may be that Kukkulika was their earlier name, of 
which Gokulika was either a corruption or a derivation from the name 
of one of their teachers. But all Pali records give only the “‘ Gokulika ” 
reading. 


1 Dpv. v. 40; Mhv. v. 4 f.; Mbv., p. 96. 
2 Kvu. ii. 7 (p. 208), and Points of Controversy, 127 f. 3 Rockhill, 186 ff. 


Gocariya.—One of the ten families of elephants. It is said that a 
Chaddanta-elephant is born in a Chaddantakula and not in such a family 
as the Gocariya. v.l. Kalavaka.’ 

1 MA. i. 248. 
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Gotapabbata.—A vihara in South Ceylon built by Mahallaka-Naga.’ 
It may be that it is identical with Kotapabbatavihara and that Mahal- 
laka merely restored it. v.l. Kotapabbata. 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 124. 


Gotha.—See Gothaimbara. 


Gothakasamudda.—The sea near Ceylon, the “ shallow sea.’”* 
1 Mhv. xxii. 49, 85; DA. ii. 695. 


1. Gothakābhaya, Gothābhaya.—A king of the Rohaņa dynasty; son 
of Yatthālayakatissa and father of Kākavaņņatissa.! He is sometimes 
called Abhaya.’ 


1 Mhv. xv. 170; xxii. 11. 2 E.g., Mhv. xxiii. 10, 56. 


2. Gothakabhaya.—King of Ceylon (302-15 a.c.). He was a Lamba- 
kanna of Mahiyanhgana, and having gone to Anuradhapura with Sangha- 
tissa and Sanghabodhi, he, with their help, slew the reigning king, Vijaya, 
and they reigned in succession." Gothakabhaya became Sanghabodhi’s 
treasurer but, seeing the king’s weakness, he led a rebellion against him 
and captured the throne.” In addition to other religious works, he built 
the Meghavannabhaya-Vihara, He banished from Abhayagiri sixty 
monks who had accepted the Vetulla heresy, but a Cola monk, Sangha- 
mitta, defeated in discussion the thera Gothabhaya, the king’s uncle, and 
became the king’s favourite, obtaining the position of tutor to the 
king’s two sons, Jetthatissa and Mahasena. The king was also known 
as Meghavannabhaya.° 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 58. 2 vv, 91, 98-117; for details see Sanghabodhi. 
3 v. 98. 


Gothaimbara.—One of Dutthagamani’s chief warriors. He was the 
son of Mahanaga of Nitthulavitthika and owed his name to his dwarfish 
stature. He pulled up imbara-trees from a forest clearing, thus demon- 
strating his enormous strength. Kakavannatissa, hearing of this, sent 
for him to the court." He took a prominent part in the attack on 
Vijitapura, using a coconut-palm as weapon.’ 

It is said? that in the time of Kassapa Buddha he gave daily milk rice 
to the monks. 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 49 ff.; the Rasavahini , 2 Mhv. xxv. 27, 32, 44 f. 
(ii. 28) says he subdued a yakkha named | 3 MT. 452. 
Jayasena. | 
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Gothabhaya.—A monk living in the Sahghapala Parivena. He was 
the maternal uncle of King Gothakabhaya II, and tried, without success, 
to win the king over from the influence of Sahghamitta,’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 115 f. 


Gona (Gonaka).—A river to the south of Anurādhapura. On its 
banks, King Ciilabhaya built the Cilagallaka-Vihara,’ and Vankandsika- 
Tissa, the Mahaémangala-Vihara.” Once, when Dhatusena was fleeing 
from his enemies with a thera, his uncle, the river was found to be in 
flood, but a naga king took them across.®> Later, when building the 
Kalavapi, Dhatusena dammed up the river.* 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 13. 4 Ibid., v.42. It is identified with the 
2 Ibid., v. 113. modern Kalā-oya (Cv. Trs. i. 30, n. 3). 
3 Cv. xxxviii. 24. | 


Gonagamaka,—A landing-place (pattana) at the mouth of the Maha- 
kandara river, where Bhaddakaceana and her companions disembarked.’ 


1 Mhy. viii. 25; cf. v. 12. 


Gonagamuka,—A locality near the Kalavapi where Gokanna was 
defeated by Rakkhadivana.’ 
Is this identical with Gonagamaka ?? 


1 Cy. Ixx. 70. 2 But see Cv. Trs. i. 293, n. 1. 


Goņaraviya Thera.—A monk of Ceylon, probably a colleague of 
Mahasiva, It is said that Mahāsīva was explaining to him the Maha 
Saceaka Sutta, and that when he came to the passage where the Buddha 
charges Saceaka with not understanding the training of the body, much 
less that of the mind, Gonaraviya laid aside his fan and walked away, 
saying that the Buddha could not have said such a thing; but Mahasiva 
persuaded him that it was so.’ v.l. Moraņāla. 


1 MA. i. 463. 


Gonda, Gondamitté.—A yakkhini, mother of Pola-(Posa)-mitta.’ 
1 MT. 260. 


Gondigama.—A tank constructed by Upatissa II.’ The village belong- 
ing to it was given by Jetthatissa III. to the Jetavana-vihara.? The 
tank was restored by Aggabodhi V.° 

1 Cv. xxxvii. 185. 2 Ibid., xliv. 97. 3 Ibid., xlviii. 9. 
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Gonnagirika.—A vihara built by Siratissa in the eastern quarter of 


Anuradhapura.' 
1 Mhv. xxi. 4. 


1, Gotama Thera.—He belonged to a brahmin family of Rajagaha 
and was initiated at the age of seven. When he was seventeen, he fell 
into bad company, gave all he had to a courtesan and broke his vow of 
celibacy. He was then filled with remorse at the thought of what he 
had done, but the Buddha appeared before him and he entered the 
Order, becoming an arahant in the tonsure-hall. 

He had been a householder in the time of Vipassi Buddha and had 
given to the Buddha an d@moda-fruit.’ 

He is evidently identical with Amodaphaliya of the A paddna.” 

1 Thag. 137 f.; ThagA. i. 256 f. 2 Ap. ii. 447. 


2. Gotama Thera. He belonged to the Sakiyan clan and came to be 
known only by his gotta-name. He entered the Order when the Buddha 
visited his kinsfolk and, in due course, became an arahant. In the 
time of Sikhi Buddha he had offered eight campaka-flowers at the 
Buddha’s thiipa.* He is evidently identical with Citapijaka of the 
Apadana.” 

1 Thag. 258-60; ThagA. i. 374 f. 2 Ap. ii. 407. 


3. Gotama Thera,—Also called Aparagotama. He was older than 
the Buddha and belonged to an Udicca-brahmin family of Savatthi. 
He was learned in the Vedas and was an unrivalled orator. When the 
Buddha came to Savatthi for the dedication of Jetavana, he heard the 
Buddha preach and entered the Order, attaining arahantship in the 
tonsure-hall. When he returned to Savatthi, after a long residence in 
the Kosala country, many of his relations, eminent brahmins, came to 
him and counselled him as to the various gospels (suddhivddd) current 
among the people; he told them of the Buddha’s teaching.’ 

1 Thag. 587-96; ThagA. i. 529 f. 


4. Gotama Thera.—An arahant, living in Piyahgudipa. He was the 
teacher of Dutthagamani.* When the latter, during his flight from his 
brother, wished to give alms to a monk before eating, Gotama knew 
his desire and sent a monk named Tissa to accept the alms. When the 
food was brought to Piyangudipa, Gotama offered morsels of it to five 
hundred monks’ and, refilling the bowl with scraps of food, sent it back 
by air to the prince.’ 


1 Mbv. xx. 69. 2 Twelve thousand, according to Mhv. xxxii. 55. 
3 Mhv. xxiv. 24, 30; MT. 465. 
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5. Gotama.—The name of the clan to which the Buddha and the- 
Sakiyans belonged. The members of the clan, though khattiyas, claimed 
descent from a brahmin isi, Gotama.’ Gotama and Anhgiras are both 
enumerated in the Pravara ceremony as the ancestors of the Gotama 
clan.’ 

Late Buddhists appear to have forgotten the Vedic rsi, for, according 
to an ancient legend, Okkaka, the immediate ancestor of the Sakiyans, 
was born of an egg formed of the coagulated blood and semen of an 
ascetic Gotama, as he lay impaled for the alleged murder of a courtesan. 
The egg was hatched by the sun.’ 

Gotama is the name by which the Buddha is addressed by brahmins 
and others who are not his followers. In one place, at least, the Buddha 
is represented as addressing the Sākiyans as “ Gotamā.”* The Gotama- 
gotta is classed among the higher gottas, together with such gottas as 
Moggallana, Kaecayana and Vasettha.” According to the Theragāthā 
Commentary, the Buddha’s disciples (e.g., in the case of Vahgisa) were 
also called Gotama, even when they did not naturally belong to that 
clan. See also Sakyā. 


1 For an explanation of this see 5 Vin. iv. 6; DA. i. 246 f. (uccãkula- 
Thomas, op. cit., 22 f. paridipanam). 
2 Aévalayana, Srauta-sitra, 12, 1], 1. 8 ii, 204; also AA. i. 395 (Gotama- 


3 Mtu. i. 338 ff.; Rockhill, Buddha, 9 f. | buddhassa sévako pi Gotamo). 
4 S. iv. 183. | 


6. Gotama.—A brahmin sage, his full name being Ahgirasa Gotama. 
See Angirasa (7). 


7. Gotama,—-The name of the brahmin chaplain in the Bhikkhaparam- 
para Jataka. The scholiast adds that it was his gotta-name.* 


1 J. iv. 371, 372. 


8. Gotama.—A mountain near Himava.! 
Ap. i. 162. 


9. Gotama,—A thera in Ceylon who wrote a Sinhalese paraphrase to 
the Sambandhacinté. He belonged to the Arafifiavdsi sect and was 
a pupil of Vanaratana Ananda.’ 


1 P.L.C. 199, 220. 


10. Gotama.—See Alavi-Gotama. 
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11. Gotama.'—The last of the twenty-five Buddhas. 

He was a Sakiyan.? son of Suddhodana,’ chief ruler of Kapilavatthu, 
and of Maha Maya, Suddhodana’s chief consort, and he belonged to the 
Gotama-gotta. Before his conception he was in the Tusita heaven, 
waiting for the due time for his birth in his last existence. Then, having 
made the “ five investigations ” (paficavilokandnt),* he took leave of his 
companions and descended to earth.” Many wondrous and marvellous 
events attended his conception and birth. The conception takes place 
on the full-moon day of Asalha, with the moon in Uttarasalha, and Maya 
has no relations with her husband. She has a marvellous dream in 
which the Bodhisatta, as a white elephant, enters her womb through 
her side. When the dream is mentioned to the brahmins, they foretell 
the birth of a son who will be either a universal monarch or a Buddha. 

An earthquake takes place and thirty-two signs appear, presaging the 
birth of a great being. The first of these signs is a boundless, great 
light, flooding every corner of the ten thousand worlds; everyone beholds 
its glory, even the fires in all hells being extinguished. Ten months 
after the conception, in the month of Visakha, Maya wishes to visit 
her parents in Devadaha. On the way thither from Kapilavatthu she 
passes the beautiful Lumbini grove, in which she desires to wander; 
she goes to a great sdla-tree and seizes a branch in her hand; labour 
pains start immediately, and, when the courtiers retire, having drawn 
a curtain round her, even while standing, she is delivered of the child. 
It is the day of the full moon of Visikha; four Mahabrahmas receive 


No comprehensive account of Gotama | of persons and places mentioned can be 
Buddha is as yet possible. The details | obtained by reference to the articles 
given in this article are those generally under the respective names. 
accepted by orthodox Theravadins and 2 The Sakiyans were evidently sub- 
contained in their books, chiefly the jects of the Kosala king; the Buddha 
Pali Commentaries, more especially the calls himself a Kosalan (M. ii. 124). 
Nidanakatha of the Jataka and the * Aj] Pali Commentaries and Sanskrit 
Buddhavamsa Commentary. Biographi- | works represent the Buddha as the son 
cal details are also found in the Maha ' of a king, descendant of a long line of 
Vagga and the Culla Vagga of the Vinaya | famous ancestors. 

Pitaka, the Buddhavamsa and in various 4 See s.v. Buddha. 

scattered passages of the Nikayas of the ® According to the Lalitavistara he ap- 
Sutta Pițaka. References to these are | pointed the Bodhisatta Maitreya as king 
given where considered useful. Contro- ` of Tusita in his place. 

versy exists with regard to many of the 6 Given in the Acchariyabbhutadham- 
matters mentioned; for discussion of the ma Sutta (M. iii. 118 f.); also D. ii. 12 f. 
varying views regarding these, reference | A more detailed account is found in 
should be made to the works of Olden- | J. i. 47 ff.; both the Lal. and the 
berg, Rhys Davids (both Professor and | Mtu. (ii. 14 ff.) differ as to the details 
Mrs. Rhys Davids), Kern, E. J. Thomas given here of the conception and the 
and other scholars. Further particulars | birth. 
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the babe in a golden net, and streams of water descend from the sky. 
to wash him. The boy stands on the earth, takes seven steps north- 
wards and utters his lion-roar, “‘ I am the chief in the world.” On the 
same day seven other beings were born: the Bodhi-tree, Rāhula’s 
mother (Rāhulamātā, his future wife), the four Treasure-Troves (de- 
scribed at DA. i. 284), his elephant, his horse Kanthaka, his charioteer 
Channa, and Kaludayi. The babe is escorted back to Kapilavatthu on 
the day of his birth and his mother dies seven days later. 

The isi Asita (or Kaladevala), meditating in the Himalaya, learns 
from the Tavatimsa gods of the birth of the Buddha, visits Suddhodana 
the same day and sees the boy, whom they both worship. Asita weeps 
for sorrow that he will not live to see the boy’s Buddhahood, but he 
instructs his nephew Nalaka (v.l. Naradatta) to prepare himself for that 
great day.” On the fifth day after the birth is the ceremony of name- 
giving. One hundred and eight brahmins are invited to the festival 
at the palace; eight of them—Rama, Dhaja, Lakkhana, Manti, Kondañña, 
Bhoja, Suyama and Sudatta—are interpreters of bodily marks, and 
all except Kondafifia prophesy two possibilities for the boy; but Kon- 
dafifia, the youngest, says, quite decisively, that he will be a Buddha. 
The name given to the boy at this ceremony is not actually mentioned, 
but from other passages it is inferred that it was Siddhattha (q.v.). 

Among other incidents recounted of the Buddha’s boyhood is that of 
his attaining the first jhana under a Jambu-tree. One day he is taken 
to the state ploughing of the king where Suddhodana himself, with his 
golden plough, ploughs with the farmers. The nurses, attracted by the 
festivities, leave the child under a jambu-tree. They return to find 
him seated, cross-legged, in a trance, the shadow of the tree remaining 
still, in order to protect him. The king is informed and, for the second 
time, does reverence to his son.® 

The Bodhisatta is reported to have lived in the household for twenty- 
nine years a life of great luxury and excessive ease, surrounded by all 
imaginable comforts. He owns three palaces—Ramma, Suramma and 
Subha—for the three seasons.” When the Bodhisatta is sixteen years 


’ For details see s.v. Asita. | Divy (391) and the Tibetan versions (eg. 

8 J. i. 57 f.; MA. i. 466 f.; the incident | Rockhill, p. 22) put the incident very 
is alluded to in the Maha Saceaka Sutta | much later in the Buddha’s life. Other 
(M. i. 246); the corresponding incident | incidents are given in Lal. and Mtu. 
recounted in Mtu. (ii. 45 f.) takes place in | ® Mention is made of his luxurious life 
a park, and the details differ completely. | in A. i. 145; also in M. i. 504; further 
The Lal. has two versions, one in prose details are given in AA. i. 378 f.; J. i. 58. 
and one in verse and both resemble the | See also Mtu. ii. 115; cf. Vin. i. 15; 
Mtu.; but in these the Buddha is re- , D. ii. 21. 
presented as being much older. The 
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old, Suddhodana sends messengers to the Sākiyans asking that his son 
be allowed to seek a wife from among their daughters; but the Sākiyans 
are reluctant to send them, for, they say, though the young man is hand- 
some, he knows no art; how, then, can he support a wife? When this 
is reported to the prince, he summons an assembly of the Sākiyans and 
performs various feats, chief of these being twelve feats with a bow 
which needs the strength of one thousand men.” The Sakiyans are so 
impressed that each sends him a daughter, the total number so sent 
being forty thousand. The Bodhisatta appoints as his chief wife the 
daughter of Suppabuddha, who, later, comes to be called Rāhulamātā.™ 

According to the generally accepted account, Gotama is twenty-nine 
when the incidents occur which lead to final renunciation. Following 
the prophecy of the eight brahmins, his father had taken every pre- 
caution that his son should see no sign of old age, sickness or death. But 
the gods decide that the time is come for the Enlightenment, and instil 
into Gotama’s heart a desire to go into the park. On the way, the gods 
put before him a man showing signs of extreme age, and the Bodhisatta 
returns, filled with desire for renunciation. The king, learning this, 
surrounds him with even greater attractions, but on two other days” 
Gotama goes to the park and the gods put before him a sick man and 
a corpse. On the full-moon day of Āsāļha, the day appointed for the 
Great Renunciation, Gotama sees a monk and hears from his charioteer 
praise of the ascetic life. Feeling very happy, he goes to the park to 
enjoy himself. Sakka sends Vissakamma himself to bathe and adorn 
him, and as Gotama returns to the city in all his majesty, he receives 
news of the birth of his son. Foreseeing in this news a bond, he decides 
to call the babe Rāhula (q.v.). Kisā Gotami (q.v.) sees Gotama on the 
way to the palace and, filled with longing for him, sings to him a song 
containing the word nibbuta. The significance of the word (=extin- 
guished, at peace) thrills him, and he sends to Kisā his priceless gold 
necklace which she, however, accepts as a token of love. Gotama 
enters the palace and sleeps. He wakes in the middle of the night” 
to find his female musicians sleeping in attitudes which fill him with 
disgust and with loathing for the worldly life, and he decides to leave it. 
He orders Channa to saddle Kanthaka, and enters his wife’s room for 
a last look at her and their son. 


10 The feats with the bow are described 12 According to some accounts, e.g. 
in the Sarabhanga Jataka (J. v.129f.). that ofthe Dīghabhāņakas, the four omens 
11 She is known under various names: were all seen on the same day (J. i. 59). 
Bhaddakaccā (or Kaccãānā), Yasodharā. 13 In some versions the Renunciation 
Bimba, Bimbasundari and Gopé. For takes place seven days after the birth 

a discussion see s.v. Rahulamata. of Rahula (J. i. 62). 
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He leaves the city on his horse Kanthaka, with Channa clinging to 


its tail. 


The devas muffle the sound of the horse’s hoofs and of his 
neighing and open the city gates for Gotama to pass. 


Mara appears 


before Gotama and seeks to stay him with a promise that he shall be 


universal monarch within seven days. 
Mara threatens to shadow him always. 


On his offer being refused, 
Outside the city, at the spot 


where later was erected the Kanthakanivattana-cetiya, Gotama turns 


his horse round to take a last look at Kapilavatthu. 
the earth actually turned, to make it easy for him to do so. 


It is said that 
Then, 


accompanied by the gods, he rides thirty leagues through three king- 
doms—those of the Sakiyans, the Koliyans and the Mallas—and his horse 
crosses the river Anoma in one leap. On the other side, he gives all- 
his ornaments to Channa, and with his sword cuts off hair and beard, 
throwing them up into the air, where Sakka takes them and enshrines 


them in the Culamanicetiya in Tavatimsa., 


The Brahma Ghatikara offers 


Gotama the eight requisites of a monk, which he accepts and adopts. 
He then sends Channa and Kanthaka back to his father, but Kanthaka, 
broken-hearted, dies on the spot and is reborn as Kanthaka-devaputta," 

From Anoma the Bodhisatta goes to the mango-grove of Anupiya, 
and after spending seven days there walks to Rajagaha (a distance of 


thirty leagues) in one day, and there starts his alms rounds. 


Bimbi- 


sara’s men, noticing him, report the matter to the king, who sends 


messengers to enquire who this ascetic is. 


The men follow Gotama 


to the foot of the Pandavapabbata, where he eats his meal, and 
they then go and report to the king. Bimbisāra visits Gotama, 
and, pleased with his bearing, offers him the sovereignty. On learning 
the nature of Gotama’s quest, he wins from him a promise to visit 


Rajagaha first after the Enlightenment.” 


14 The account given here is taken 
mainly from the Nidanakatha (J. i. 59 ff.) 
and evidently embodies later tradition; 
cp. D. ii. 21 ff. From passages found in 
the Pitakas (e.g., A. i. 145; M. i. 163, 240; 
M. ii. 212 f.) it would appear that the 
events leading up to the Renunciation 
were not so dramatic as given here, the 
process being more gradual. I do not, 
however, agree with Thomas (op. cit., 58) 
that, according to these accounts, the 
Bodhisatta left the world when “ quite 
a boy.” I think the word dahara is 
used merely to indicate “the prime of 
youth,” and not necessarily ‘‘ boyhood.” 
The description of the Renunciation in the 


Journeying from Rajagaha, 


Lal. is very much more elaborate and 
adds numerous incidents, no account of 
which is found in the Pali. 

15 This incident is also mentioned in 
the Pabbajja Sutta (SN. vv. 405-24), but 
there it is the king who first sees Gotama, 
It is significant that, when asked his 
identity, Gotama does not say he is a 
king’s son. The Pali version of the sutta 
contains nothing of Gotama’s promise 
to visit Rajagaha, but the Mtu. version 
(ii. 198-200), which places the visit later, 
has two verses, one of which contains 
the request and the other the acceptance; 
and the SNA. (ii. 385 f.), too, mentions 
the promise and tells that Bimbisara 
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Gotama in due course becomes a disciple of Alara-Kalama. Having 
learnt and practised all that Alara has to teach, he finds it unsatisfying 
and joins Uddaka-Ramaputta; but Uddaka’s doctrine leaves him still 
unconvinced and he abandons it. He then goes to Senanigéma in 
Uruvelé and there, during six years, practises all manner of severe 
austerities, such as no man had previously undertaken. Once he falls 
fainting and a deva informs Suddhodana that Gotama is dead. But 
Suddhodana, relying on the prophecy of Kaladevala, refuses to believe 
the news. Gotama’s mother, now born as a devaputta in Tavatimsa, 
comes to him to encourage him. At Uruvela, the Paficavaggiya monks 
are his companions, but now, having realised the folly of extreme asceti- 
cism, he decides to abandon it, and starts again to take normal food; 
thereupon the Paiicavaggiyas, disappointed, leave him and go to 
Isipatana,’® 

Gotama’s desire for norma] food is satisfied by an offering brought by 
Sujata to the Ajapala banyan tree under which he is seated. She had 
made a vow to the tree, and her wish having been granted, she takes 
her slave-girl, Punna, and goes to the tree prepared to fulfil her promise. 
They take Gotama to be the Tree-god, come in person to accept her 
offering of milk-rice; the offering is made in a golden bowl and he takes 
it joyfully. Five dreams” he had the night before convince Gotama 
that he will that day become the Buddha. It is the full-moon day of 
Visikha; he bathes at Suppatittha in the Nerafijari, eats the food and 
launches the bowl up stream, where it sinks to the abode of the Naga 
king, Kala (Mahakala), 

Gotama spends the rest of the day in a sdla-grove and, in the 


was informed of the prophecy concern- 
ing Gotama. There is another version 
of the Mtu. (ii. 117-20) which says that 
Gotama went straight to Vaisali after 
leaving home, joining Alara, and later 
visited Uddaka at Rajagaha. Here no 
mention is made of Bimbisara. We are 
told in the Mhv. (11. 25 ff.) that Bimbisara 
and Gotama (Siddhattha) had been 
playmates, Bimbisara being the younger 
by five years. Bimbisara’s father (Bhati) 
and Suddhodana were friends. 

16 J. i. 66 f. The Therigatha Com- 
mentary (p. 2) mentions another teacher 
of Gotama, named Bhaggava, whom 
Gotama visited before Alara. Lal. 
(830 [264]) contains a very elaborate 
account of Gotama’s visits to teachers; 


he goes first to two brahmin women, 
Saki and Padma, then to Raivata and 
Rajaka, son of Trimandika, and finally 
(as far as this chapter is concerned) to 
Alara at Vaisāli A poem containing 
an account of the meeting of Gotama 
with Bimbisara is inserted into this 
account. The next chapter tells of 
Uddaka. An account of Gotama’s visits 
to teachers and of the details of his 
austerities is also given in the Maha 
Saccaka Sutta, already referred to 
(M. i. 240 ff.); the Maha Sihanada Sutta 
(M. i. 77 ff.) contains a long and detailed 
account of his extreme asceticisms. 
See also M. i. 163 ff.; ii. 93 f. 

17 The dreams are recounted in A. iii. 240 
and in Mtu. ii. 136 f. 
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evening, goes to the foot of the Bodhi-tree, accompanied by various. 
divinities; there the grass-cutter Sotthiya gives him eight handfuls of 
grass; these, after investigation, Gotama spreads on the eastern side 
of the tree, where it becomes a seat fourteen hands long, on which he sits 
cross-legged, determined not to rise before attaining Enlightenment.” 

Mara, lord of the world of passion, is determined to prevent this 
fulfilment, and attacks Gotama with all the strength at his command. 
His army extends twelve leagues to the front, right, and left of him, 
to the end of the Cakkavala behind him, and nine leagues into the sky 
above him. Mara himself carries numerous weapons and rides the 
elephant Girimekhala, one hundred and fifty leagues in height. At the 
sight of him all the divinities gathered at the Bodhi-tree to do honour to 
Gotama—the great Brahma, Sakka, the Naga-king Mahakala—dis- 
appear in a flash, and Gotama is left alone with the ten parami, long 
practised by him, as his sole protection. All Mara’s attempts to frighten 
him by means of storms and terrifying apparitions fail, and, in the end, 
Mara hurls at him the Cakkavudha. It remains as a canopy poised 
over Gotama. The very earth bears witness to Gotama’s fitness to be 
the Enlightened One, and Girimekhala kneels before him. Mara is 
vanquished and flees headlong with his vast army. The various 
divinities who had fled at the approach of Mara now return to Gotama 
and exult in his triumph.” 

Gotama spends that night in deep meditation. In the first watch he 
gains remembrance of his former existences; in the middle watch he 
attains the divine eye (dzbbacakkhu); in the last watch he revolves in his 
mind the Chain of Causation (paticcasamuppdda). As he masters this, 
the earth trembles and, with the dawn, comes Enlightenment. He is 
now the supreme Buddha, and he breaks forth into a pean of joy 
(udana).”° 

18 J. i.69. The Pitakas know nothing | an old tradition, the bodhi-tree was 
of Sujata’s offering or of Sotthiya’s gift. | worshipped even in the Buddha’s life- 
Lal. (334-7 [267-70]) mentions ten girls |! time. The Mara legend is, however, to 
in all who provide him with food during | be found in the Canonical Padhana Sutta 
his austerities. Divy (392) mentions | of the Sutta Nipata. This perhaps con- 
two, Nanda and Nandabala. tains the first suggestion of the legend. 

19 The whole story of the contest with | For a discussion see s.v. Mara. 

Mara is, obviously, a mythological 20 There is great doubt as to which were 
development. It is significant that in | these Udāna verses. The Nidanakatha 
the Majjhima passages referred to | and the Commentaries generally quote 
earlier there is no mention of Mara, of | two verses (153, 154) included in the 
a temptation, or even of a Bodhi-tree; | Dhammapada collection (anekajati sam- 
but see D. ii. 4 and Thomas (op. cit., | sāram, etc.) The Vinaya (i. 2) quotes 


n. 1). According to the Kāliùgabodhi | three different verses (as does also 
Jataka, which, very probably, embodies | DhsA. 17), and says that one verse 
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For the first week the Buddha remains under the Bodhi-tree, medi- 
tating on the Paticcasamuppada; the second week he spends at the 
Ajapalanigrodha, where the “Huhunka” brahmin accosts him” and 
where Mara’s daughters, Tanha, Arati and Raga, appear before the 
Buddha and make a last attempt to shake his resolution;” the third week 
he spends under the hood of the niga-king Mucalinda;” the fourth 
week is spent in meditation under the Rajayatana tree; at the end of 
this period takes place the conversion of Tapussa and Bhallika. They 
take refuge in the Buddha and the Dhamma, though the Buddha does 
not give them any instruction. 

Doubts now assail the Buddha as to whether he shall proclaim to the 
world his doctrine, so recondite, so hard to understand. The Brahma 
Sahampati” appears before him and assures him there are many pre- 
pared to listen to him and to profit by his teaching, and so entreats 
him to teach the Dhamma. The Buddha accedes to his request and, 
after consideration, decides to teach the Dhamma first to the Pañ- 
cavaggiyas at Isipatana. On the way to Benares he meets the Ajivaka 
Upaka and tells him that he (the Buddha) is Jina. On his arrival at 
Isipatana the Paficavaggiyas are, at first, reluctant to acknowledge 
his claim to be the Tathagata, but they let themselves be won over and, 
on the full-moon day of Asalha, the Buddha preaches to them the 
sermon which came to be known as the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta.”® 
At the end of the sermon Kondajfifia becomes a sotaépanna and they all 
become monks. 

This sermon is followed five days later by the Anattalakkhana Sutta, 
at the conclusion of which all five become arahants. The following 
day the Buddha meets Yasa, whom he converts. Yasa’s father, who 
comes seeking him, is the first to take the threefold formula of Refuge. 


was repeated at the end of each watch, , this period to seven weeks, the additional 
all the watches being occupied with weeks being inserted between the first 
meditation on the paticcasamuppaéda. and second. The Buddha spends one 
Mtu. (ii. 286) gives a completely different | week each at the Animisa-cetiya, the 
Udana, and in another place (ii. 416) Ratanacahkama and the Ratanaghara, 
mentions a different verse as the first and this last is where he thinks out the 
Udana. The Tibetan Vinaya is, again, | Abhidhamma Pițaka. 
quite different (Rockhill, p. 33). For 25 According to J. i. 81, with the gods 
a discussion see Thomas, op. cit., 75 ff. of the thousand worlds, including Sakka, 
21 Mara now comes again and asks Suyama, Santusita, Sunimmita, Vasa- 
the Buddha to die at once (D. ii. | vatti, ete. 


112). | 26 Vin. i. 4 ff.; M. i. 118 ff.; ep. D. ii. 
22 J. i. 78; 8. i. 124; Lal. 490 (378). 36 ff. Regarding the claim of this 
23 Vin. i. 3. sutta to be the Buddha’s first sermon, 


4 This is the Vinaya account (Vin. | see Thomas, op. cit., p. 86; see also 
i. 1 ff.); but the Jataka (i. 77 ff.) extends _.v, Paficavaggiya. 
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Yasa becomes an arahant and is ordained. The Buddha accepts a- 
meal at his house, and Yasa’s mother and one of his former wives are 
the first two lay-women to become the Buddha’s disciples. Then four 
friends of Yasa and, afterwards, fifty more, enter the Order and become 
arahants. There are now sixty arahants besides the Buddha, and they 
are sent in different directions to preach the Dhamma. They return 
with many candidates for admission to the Order, and the Buddha, who 
up till now had ordained men with the “ ehi bhikkhu ” formula, now 
allows the monks themselves to perform the ceremony of ordination.?” 

After spending the rainy season at Benares,” the Buddha returns to 
Seņānigāma in Uruvelā, on the way converting and ordaining the thirty 
Bhaddavaggiya. At Uruvelā, after a long and protracted exercise of 
magical powers, consisting in all of three thousand five hundred 
miracles, the Buddha wins over the three Kassapa brothers, the Tebha- 
tika Jatila, with their thousand followers, and ordains them. They 
become arahants after listening to the Adittapariyaya Sutta preached at 
Gayasisa ; with these followers he visits Rajagaha, where King Seniya 
Bimbisara comes to see him at the Latthivanuyyana, The following 
day the Buddha and the monks visit the palace, preceded by Sakka 
disguised as a youth and singing the praises of the Buddha. After 
the meal, the king gifts Veluvana to the Buddha and the Order. The 
Buddha stays for two months at Rajagaha,” and it is during this time 
that Sariputta and Moggallana join the Order, through the instrumentality 
of Assaji. The number of converts now rapidly increases and the 
people of Magadha, alarmed by the prospect of childlessness, widow- 
hood, etc., blame the Buddha and his monks. The Buddha, however, 
refutes their charges.** 

On the full-moon day of Phagguna (February-March) the Buddha, 
accompanied by twenty thousand monks, sets out for Kapilavatthu at 
the express request of his father, conveyed through Kaludayi.* By 
slow stages he arrives at the city, where he stays at the Nigrodha- 

27 Vin. i. 15 ff.; J. i. 81 f. Sutta and dispelled all dangers (DhA. 

28 About this time Mara twice tries | iii. 436 ff.). 
to tempt the Buddha, once after he 30 Vin. i. 23 ff. 31 Vin. i. 42 f. 
had sent the disciples out to preach and 32 The account of the first twenty years 
once after the Retreat (S. i. 105, 111; of the Buddha’s ministry is summarised 
Vin. i, 21, 22). from various sources, chiefly from 

2 BuA. 4. It was probably during Thomas’s admirable account in his Life 
this year, at the beginning of the rainy and Legend of the Buddha (pp. 97 ff.). 
season, that the Buddha visited Vesali The necessary references are to be found 
at the request of the Licchavis, con- , under the names mentioned. 
veyed through Mabali. The city was | 33 This visit is not mentioned in the 


suffering from pestilence and famine. | Canon; but see Thag. 527-36; AA. i. 107, 
The Buddha went, preached the Ratana 167; J.i.87; DhA.i. 96 f.; ThagA. i. 997 ff. 
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rāma, and, in order to convince his proud kinsmen of his power, per- 
forms the Yamakapātihāriya and then relates the Vessantara Jātaka. 
The next day, receiving no invitation to a meal, the Buddha begs in the 
streets of the city; this deeply grieves Suddhodana, but later, learning 
that it is the custom of all Buddhas, he becomes a sotāpanna and 
conducts the Buddha and his monks to meal at the palace. There 
all the women of the palace, excepting only Rāhulamātā, come and do 
reverence to the Buddha. Mahāpajāpati becomes a sotāpanna and 
Suddhodana a sakadāgāmi. The Buddha visits Rāhulamātā in her own 
apartments and utters her praises in the Candakinnara Jātaka. The 
following day the Buddha persuades his half-brother, Nanda, to come to 
the monastery, where he ordains him and, on the seventh day, he does 
the same with Rāhula. This is too great a blow for Suddhodana, and 
at his request the Buddha rules that no person shall be ordained without 
the consent of his parents. The next day the Buddha preaches to 
Suddhodana, who becomes an anāgamī. During the Buddha’s visit 
to Kapilavatthu, eighty thousand Sākiyans join the Order, one from 
each family. With these he returns to Rājagaha, stopping on the way at 
Anupiya, where Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila and De- 
vadatta, together with their barber, Upali, visit him and seek ordination. 

On his return to Rajagaha** the Buddha resides in the Sitavana, 
There Sudatta, later known as Anathapindika, visits him, is converted, 
and invites him to Savatthi. The Buddha accepts the invitation and 
journeys through Vesali to Savatthi, there to pass the rainy season.” 
Anathapindika gifts Jetavana, provided with every necessity, for the 
residence of the Buddha and his monks. Probably to this period 
belongs the conversion of Migara, father-in-law of Visaékha, and the 
construction, by Visakha, of the Pubbaéréma at Savatthi. The vassa 
of the fourth year the Buddha spends at Veluvana, where he converts 
Uggasena.”® In the fifth year Suddhodana dies, having realised arahant- 
ship, and the Buddha flies through the air, from the Kiitégarasala in 
Vesali where he was staying, to preach to his father on his death-bed. 
According to one account? it is at this time that the quarrel breaks 
out between the Sakiyans and the Koliyans regarding the irrigation 
of the river Rohini. The Buddha persuades them to make peace, and 
takes up his abode in the Nigrodharama. Mahapajapati Gotami, with 
other Sakiyan women, visits him there and asks that women may be 


34 J. i.92. The story is also told in the 38 DhA. iv. 59 f. 
Vinaya (ii. 154), but no date is indicated. 37 AA. i, 186; SNA. i. 357; ThigA. 141; 
35 Vin. ii. 158; but see BuA. 3, where | details of the quarrel are given in J. 
the Buddha is mentioned as having  v. 412 ff. 
spent the vassa in Rajagaha. 
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allowed to join the Order. Three times the request is made, three times’ 
refused, the Buddha then returning to Vesāli. The women cut off their 
hair, don yellow robes and follow him thither. Ananda intercedes on 
their behalf and their request is granted.*® 

In the sixth year the Buddha again performs the Yamakapatihariya, 
this time at the foot of the Gandamba tree in Savatthi. Prior to this, 
the Buddha had forbidden any display of magic powers, but makes an 
exception in his own case.*® 

He spends the vassa at Mankulapabbata, After the performance of 
the miracle he follows the custom of all Buddhas and ascends to Tava- 
timsa in three strides to preach the Abhidhamma to his mother who is 
born there as a deva, and there he keeps the seventh vassa. The multi- 
tude, gathered at Savatthi at the Yamakapatihariya, refuse to go away 
until they have seen him. For three months, therefore, Moggallana 
expounds to them the Dhamma, while Culla Anathapindika provides them 
with food. During the preaching of the Abhidhamma, Sariputta visits 
the Buddha daily and learns from him all that has been recited the 
previous day. At the end of the vassa, the Buddha descends a jewelled 
staircase and comes to earth at Sankassa, thirty leagues from Savatthi.”° 
It was about this time, when the Buddha’s fame was at its height, that 
the notorious Cifieé-manavika was persuaded by members of some hostile 
sect to bring a vile accusation against the Buddha. A similar story, 
told in connection with a paribbajikaé named Sundari, probably refers 
to a later date. 

The eighth year the Buddha spends in the country of the Bhaggas 
and there, while residing in Bhesakalavana near Sumsumaragiri, he 
meets Nakulapita and his wife, who had been his parents in five hundred 
former births.** 

In the ninth year the Buddha is at Kosambi. While on a visit to the 
Kuru country he is offered in marriage Magandiya, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the brahmin Magandiya, The refusal of the offer, accompanied 
by insulting remarks about physical beauty, arouses the enmity of Mā- 
gandiya who, thenceforward, cherishes hatred against the Buddha.” 


38 Vin. ii, 253 ff.; A. iv. 274 f.; for him to a meal at his new palace in order 


details see s.v. Mahapajapati. that the Buddha might consecrate the 
39 DhA. iii. 199 f.; J. iv. 265, ete. building by his presence. 
40 For details see s.v. Devorohana. 42 SN., pp. 163 ff.; SNA. ii. 542 ff.; DhA. 


41 A.A. i, 217. The same is told of i. 199 ff. Thomas (op. cit., 109) assigns 
another old couple in Saketa. See the the Magandiya incident to the ninth 
Saketa Jataka. The Buddha evidently year. I am not sure if this is correct, 
stayed again at Sumsumaragiri many | for the Commentaries say the Buddha 
years later. It was during his second , was then living at Savatthi. 
visit that Bodhirajakum§ra (q.v.) invited 
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In the tenth year there arises among the monks at Kosambi a schism 
which threatens the very existence of the Order. The Buddha, failing 
in his attempts to reconcile the disputants, retires in disgust to the 
Pārileyyaka forest, passing on his way through Bālakaloņakāragāma 
and Pacinavamsadaya. In the forest he is protected and waited upon 
by a friendly elephant who has left the herd. The Buddha spends the 
rainy season there and returns to Savatthi. By this time the Kosambi 
monks have recovered their senses and ask the Buddha’s pardon. This 
is granted and the dispute settled. 

In the eleventh year the Buddha resides at the brahmin village of 
Ekanala and converts Kasi-Bharadvaja.“* The twelfth year he spends 
at Veraija, keeping the vassa there at the request of the brahmin 
Verañja. But Verafija forgets his obligations; there is a famine, and 
five hundred horse-merchants supply the monks with food. Moggal- 
lana’s offer to obtain food by means of magic power is discouraged.” 
The thirteenth Retreat is kept at Calikapabbata, where Meghiya is the 
Buddha’s personal attendant. The fourteenth year is spent at 
Savatthi, and there Rahula receiyes the upasampada ordination. 

In the fifteenth year the Buddha revisits Kapilavatthu, and there 
his father-in-law, Suppabuddha, in a drunken fit, refuses to let the 
Buddha pass through the streets. Seven days later he is swallowed 
up by the earth at the foot of his palace.” 

The chief event of the sixteenth year, which the Buddha spent at 
Alavi, is the conversion of the yakkha Alavaka. In the seventeenth 
year the Buddha is back at Savatthi, but he visits Alavi again out of 
compassion for a poor farmer who becomes a sotapanna after hearing 
him preach.** He spends the rainy season at Rajagaha. In the next 
year he again comes to Alavi from Jetavana for the sake of a poor 
weavers daughter. She had heard him preach, three years earlier, 
on the desirability of meditating upon death. She alone gave heed to 
his admonition and, when the Buddha knows of her imminent death, 
he journeys thirty leagues to preach to her and establish her in the 
sotapattiphala.” 

The Retreat of this year and also that of the nineteenth are spent at 
Calikapabbata, In the twentieth year takes place the miraculous 
conversion of the robber Ahgulimala. He becomes an arahant and dies 
shortly after. It is in the same year that Ananda is appointed perma- 
nent attendant on the Buddha, a position which he holds to the end of 

43 Vin. i. 337 ff.; J. iii. 486 f.; DhA. 45 Vin. iii. 1 ff.; J. iii. 494 f.; DhA. 
i. 44 ff.; but see Ud. iv. 5; s.v. Pāriley- ii. 153. 46 A, iv. 354; Ud. iv. 1. 


yaka. 47 DhA. iii. 44. 
4 SN., p. 12 f.; S. i. 172 f. 48 DhA. iii. 262 ff. 49 Tbid., 170 ff. 
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the Buddha’s life, twenty-five years later. The twentieth Retreat 
is spent at Rajagaha. 

With our present knowledge it is impossible to evolve any kind of 
chronology for the remaining twenty-five years of the Buddha’s life. 
The Commentaries state’ that they were spent at Savatthi in the 
monasteries of Jetavana and Pubbārāma. This, probably, only implies 
that the Retreats were kept there and that they were made the head- 
quarters of the Buddha. From there, during the dry season, he went 
every year on tour in various districts. Among the places visited by 
him during these tours are the following: Aggalavacetiya, Anotatta, 
Andhakavinda, Ambapalivana, Ambalatthika, Ambasanda, Assapura, 
Apana, Icchanangala, Ukkattha (Subhagavana), Ukkacela, Ugganagara, 
Ujufifia (Kannakatthaka deer-park), Uttara in Koliya, Uttaraka, 
Uttarakuru, Uruvelakappa, Ulumpa, Ekanala, Opasida, Kakkarapatta, 
Kajangala (Mukheluvana), Kammassadhamma, Kalandakanivapa (near 
Benares), Kimbila, Kitagiri, Kundadhanavana (near Kundakoli), Kesa- 
putta, Kotigama, Kosambi (Ghositarama and Badarikaérama), Khanu- 
mata, Khomadussa, Gosingasalavana, Candalakappa, Campa (Gag- 
gara), Catuma, Cetiyagiri in Vesali, Jivakambavana (in Rajagaha), 
Tapodarama, Tindukkhanu (paribbajakarama), Todeyya, Thullakot- 
thita, Dakkhinagiri, Dandakappa, Devadaha, Desaka in the Sumbha 
country, Nagaraka, Nagaravinda, Nadika (Gifijakavasatha), Nalanda 
(Pavarika mango-grove), Nalakapaina (Palasavana), Pankadha, Pafica- 
sala, Patikarama, Beluva, the Brahma world, Bhaddavati, Bhaddiya 
(Jatiyavana), Bhaganagara (Anandacetiya), Maninalakacetiya, Mana- 
sakata, Matula, Mithila (Makhadeva mango-grove), Medatalumpa, 
Moranivapa, Rammaka’s hermitage, Latthivana, Videha, Vedhafifia- 
ambavana, Vendgapura, Verafja, Veludvara, Vesali (also various 
shrines there, Udenacetiya, Gotamacetiya, Capalacetiya, Bahuputta- 
kacetiya, Sattambacetiya, Sarandadacetiya), Sakkara, Sajjanela, Sala- 
lagdaraka in Savatthi, Saketa (Afijanavana), Samagima, Salavatika, 
Sala, Simsapavana, Silavati, Sitavana, Stikarakhatalena, Setavya, 
Hatthigama, Halidavassana and the region of the Himalaya. 

There is a more or less continuous account of the last year of the 
Buddha’s life. This is contained in three suttas: the Mahaparinibbana, 
the Mahasudassana and the Janavasabha. These are not separate dis- 
courses but are intimately connected with each other. The only event 
prior to the incidents recounted in these suttas, which can be fixed 

50 For details see s.v. Ananda., pāsāda in the Pubbārāma, and the night 

51 E.g., BuA. 3; SNA. (p. 336 f.) says at Jetavana or vice versa. 


that when the Buddha was at Sāvatthi, | 52 For details of these visits see s.w. 
he spent the day at the Migāramātu- passim. 
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with any certainty, is the death of the Buddha’s pious patron and 
supporter, Bimbisara, which took place eight years before the Buddha’s 
Parinibbana.” It was at this time that Devadatta tried to obtain for 
himself a post of supremacy in the Order, and, failing in this effort, 
became the open enemy of the Buddha.” Enlisting the support of 
Ajatasattu, he tried in many ways to kill the Buddha. Royal archers 
were bribed to shoot the Buddha, but they were won over by his personal- 
ity and confessed their intentions. Then Devadatta hurled a great 
rock down Gijjhakita on to the Buddha as he was walking in the shade 
of the hill; the hurtling rock was stopped by two peaks, but splinters 
struck the Buddha’s foot and caused blood to flow; he suffered great 
pain and had to be taken to the Maddakucchi garden, where his injuries 
were dressed by the physician Jivaka.” The monks wished to provide 
a guard, but the Buddha reminded them that no man had the power to 
deprive a Tathagata of his life. 

Devadatta next bribed the royal elephant keepers to let loose a fierce 
elephant, Nalagiri, intoxicated with toddy, on the road along which the 
Buddha would go, begging for alms. The Buddha was warned of this 
but disregarded the warning, and when the elephant appeared, Ananda, 
against the strict orders of the Buddha, threw himself in its path, and 
only by an exercise of zddhi-power, including the folding up of the earth, 
could the Buddha come ahead of him. As the elephant approached, 
the Buddha addressed it, pervading it with his boundless love, until it 
became quite gentle.”® 

These attempts to encompass the Buddha’s death having failed, 
Devadatta, with three others, decides to create a schism in the Order 
and asks the Buddha that five rules should be laid down, whereby the 
monks would be compelled to lead a far more austere life than hitherto. 
When this request is refused, Devadatta persuades five hundred recently 
ordained monks to leavé Vesali with him and take up their residence 
at Gaydsisa, where he would set up an organisation similar to that of 
the Buddha. But, at the Buddha’s request, Sariputta and Moggallina 
visit the renegade monks; Sariputta preaches to them and they are 
persuaded to return. When Devadatta discovers this, he vomits hot 
blood and lies ill for nine months. When his end approaches, he wishes 


5 Mhv. ii. 32. Kakudha. This account lends point to 

54 Devadatta’s desire to deprive the | the statement contained especially in the 
Buddha of the leadership of the Saùgha | Northern books, that even in their lay 
seems to have been conceived by him, | life Devadatta had always been Gotama’s 
according to the Vinaya account | rival. BP Sale 21. 
(Vin. ii. 184), almost immediately after 56 This incident, with great wealth of 
he joined the Order, and the Buddha | detail, is related in several places— 
was warned of this by the devaputta | e.g., in J. v. 333 ff, 
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to see the Buddha, but he dies on the way to Jetavana—whither he 
is being conveyed in a litter—and is born in Avici.’ Í 

From Gijjhakūta, near Rajagaha, the Buddha starts on his last 
journey. Just before his departure he is visited by Vassakara, and the 
talk is of the Vajjians; the Buddha preaches to Vassakara and the 
monks on the conditions that lead to prosperity. The Buddha proceeds 
with a large concourse of monks to Ambalatthiké and thence to 
Nalanda, where Sariputta utters his lion-roar (sthandda) regarding his 
faith in the Buddha. The Buddha then goes to Pataligama, where he 
talks to the villagers on the evil consequences of immorality and the 
advantages of morality. He utters a prophecy regarding the future 
greatness of Pataliputta and then, leaving by the Gotamadvara, he 
crosses the river Ganges at Gotamatittha. He proceeds to Kotigama 
and thence to Natika, where he gives to Ananda the formula of the 
Dhammadasa, whereby the rebirth of disciples could be ascertained. 
From Natika he goes to Vesiali, staying in the park of the courtesan 
Ambapali. The following day he accepts a meal from Ambapali, 
refusing a similar offer from the Licchavis; Ambapali makes a gift of 
her park to the Buddha and his monks. The Buddha journeys on to 
Beluva, where he spends the rainy season, his monks remaining in 
Vesali. At Beluva he falls dangerously ill but, with great determina- 
tion, fights against his sickness. He tells Ananda that his mission is 
finished, that when he is dead the Order must maintain itself, taking 
the Dhamma alone as its refuge, and he concludes by propounding the 
four subjects of mindfulness.” The next day he begs in Vesali and, 
with Ananda, visits the Capala-cetiya. There he gives to Ananda the 
opportunity of asking him to live until the end of the kappa, but Ananda 
fails to take the hint. Soon afterwards Mara visits the Buddha and 
obtains the assurance that the Buddha’s nibbana will take place in three 
months. There is an earthquake, and, in answer to Ananda’s questions, the 
Buddha explains to him the eight causes of earthquakes. This is followed 
by lists of the eight assemblies, the eight stages of mastery and the eight 
stages of release. The Buddha then repeats to Ananda his conversation 
with Mara, and Ananda now makes his request to the Buddha to prolong 
his life, but is told that it is now too late; several opportunities he has 
had, of which he has failed to avail himself. The monks are assembled 
in Vesali, in the Service Hall, and the Buddha exhorts them to practise 
the doctrines he has taught, in order that the religious life may last 
long. He then announces his impending death. 

The next day, returning from Vesali, he looks round at the city for 


57 For further details and for references, see s.v. Devadatta. 58 D, ii. 100. 
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the last time and goes on to Bhandagama’’; there he preaches on the 
four things the comprehension of which destroys rebirth—noble conduct, 
earnestness in meditation, wisdom and freedom. 

He then passes through the villages of Hatthigama, Ambagaéama and 
Jambugama, and stays at Bhoganagara at the Anandacetiya. There he 
addresses the monks on the Four Great Authorities (Mahdpadesa), by 
reference to which the true doctrine may be determined.” From 
Bhoganagara the Buddha goes to Pavaé and stays in the mango-grove 
of Cunda, the smith. Cunda serves him with a meal which includes 
stikaramaddava.”" The Buddha alone partakes of the siéikaramaddava, 
the remains being buried. This is the Buddha’s last meal; sharp sick- 
ness arises in him, with flow of blood and violent, deadly pains, but the 
Buddha controls them and sets out for Kusinara, On the way he has 
to sit down at the foot of a tree. Ananda fetches him water to drink 
from the stream Kakuttha, over which five hundred carts had just passed ; 
but, through the power of the Buddha, the water is quite clear. Here 
the Buddha is visited by Pukkusa, the Mallan, who is converted and 
presents the Buddha with a pair of gold-coloured robes. The Buddha 
puts them on and Ananda notices the marvellous brightness and clear- 
ness of the Buddha’s body. The Buddha tells him that the body of 
a Buddha takes on this hue on the night before his Enlightenment and 
on the night of his passing away, and that he will die that night at 
Kusinara. He goes to the Kakuttha, bathes and drinks there and rests 
in a mango-grove. There he instructs Ananda that steps must be taken 
to dispel any remorse that Cunda may feel regarding the meal he gave 
to the Buddha. 

From Kakuttha the Buddha crosses the Hirafifiavati to the Upavattana 
sila-grove in Kusinara. There Ananda prepares for him a bed with 
the head to the north. All the trees break forth into blossom and 
flowers cover the body of the Buddha. Divine mandarava-flowers 
and sandalwood powder fall from the sky, and divine music and singing 
sound through the air. But the Buddha says that the greater honour 
to him would be to follow his teachings. 

The gods of the ten thousand world systems assemble to pay their 


59 According to the Commentaries | 
(e.g. DA. ii. 549), after the rainy season 
spent at Beluva, the Buddha goes back 
to Jetavana, where he is visited by 
Sariputta, who is preparing for his own 
parinibbana at Nalakagama. From Jeta- 
vana the Buddha went to Rajagaha, 
where Mahamoggallana died. Thence 


he proceeded to Ukkacela, where he spoke 
in praise of the two chief disciples. 
From Ukkacelé he proceeded to Vesiali 
and thence to Bhandagéma. Rahula, 
too, predeceased the Buddha (DA. ii. 549). 

60 Cf. A. ii. 167 ff. 

61 There is much dispute concerning 
this word. See Thomas, op. cit., 149, n. 3. 
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last homage to the Buddha, and Upavana, who stands fanning him, is . 
asked to move away as he obstructs their view. 

Ananda asks for instruction on several points, including how the 
funeral rites should be performed; he then goes out and abandons 
himself to a fit of weeping; the Buddha sends for him, consoles him 
and speaks his praises. Ananda tries to persuade the Buddha not 
to die in a mud-and-wattle village, such as is Kusinara, but the 
Buddha tells him how it was once the mighty Kusavati, capital of 
Mahasudassana. 

The Mallas of Kusinara are informed that the Buddha will pass away 
in the third watch of the night, and they come with their families to 
pay their respects. The ascetic Subhadda comes to see the Buddha 
and is refused admission by Ananda, but the Buddha, overhearing, 
calls him in and converts him. Several minor rules of discipline are 
delivered, including the order for the excommunication of Channa, 
The Buddha finally asks the assembled monks to speak out any doubts 
they may have. All are silent and Ananda expresses his astonishment, 
but the Buddha tells him it is natural that the monks should have no 
doubts. Then, addressing the monks for the last time, he admonishes 
them in these words: ‘‘ Decay is inherent in all component things; 
work out your salvation with diligence.” These were the Buddha’s 
last words. Passing backwards and forwards through various stages 
of trance, he attains Parinibbana. There is a great earthquake and 
terrifying thunder, and the Brahma Sahampati, Sakka king of the gods, 
Anuruddha and Ananda utter stanzas, each proclaiming the feeling 
uppermost in his mind. It is the full-moon day of the month of Visakha 
and the Buddha is in his eightieth year. 

The next day Ananda informs the Mallas of Kusinara of the Buddha’s 
death, and for seven days they hold a great celebration. On the seventh 
day, following Ananda’s instructions, they prepare the body for cremation, 
taking it in procession by the eastern gate to the Makutabandhana 
shrine, thus altering their proposed route, in order to satisfy the wishes 
of the gods, as communicated to them by Anuruddha. The whole 
town is covered knee-deep with mandarava-flowers, which fall from 
the sky. When, however, four of the chief Mallas try to light the pyre, 
their attempt is unsuccessful and they must wait until Maha Kassapa, 
coming with a company of five hundred monks, has saluted it. The 
Commentaries (e.g., DA. ii. 603) add that Maha Kassapa greatly desired 
that the Buddha’s feet should rest on his head when he worshipped 
the pyre. The wish was granted: the feet appeared through the pyre, 
and when Kassapa had worshipped them, the pyre closed together. 
The pyre burns completely away, leaving no cinders nor soot. Streams 
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of water fall from the sky to extinguish it and the Mallas pour on it 
scented water. They then place a fence of spears around it and con- 
tinue their celebrations for seven days. At the end of that period 
there appear several claimants for the Buddha’s relics: Ajātasattu, 
the Liechavis of Vesāli, the Sākiyans of Kapilavatthu, the Bulis of 
Allakappa, the Koliyas of Ramagama, a brahmin of Vethadipa and the 
Mallas of Pāvā. But the Mallas of Kusinara refusing to share the relics 
with the others, there is danger of war. Then the brahmin Dona 
counsels concord and divides the relics into eight equal parts for the 
eight claimants. Dona takes for himself the measuring vessel and the 
Moriyas of Pipphalivana, who arrive late, carry off the ashes. Thiipas 
were built over these remains and feasts held in honour of the Buddha.” 
It is said® that just before the Buddha’s Sasana disappears completely 
from the world, all the relics will gather together at the Mahacetiya, and 
travelling from there to Nagadipa and the Ratanacetiya, assemble at the 
Mahabodhi, together with the relics from other parts. There they will 
re-form the Buddha’s golden-hued body, emitting the six-coloured aura. 
The body will then catch fire and completely disappear, amid the lamenta- 
tions of the ten thousand world-systems. 

The Ceylon Chronicles’ record that the Buddha visited the Island 
on three separate occasions. The first was while he was dwelling at 
Uruvela, awaiting the moment for the conversion of the Tebhatika 
Jatilas, in the ninth month after the Enlightenment, on the full-moon 
day of Phussa (Dec.-Jan.). He came to the Mahanaga garden, and 
stood in the air over an assembly of yakkhas then being held. He 
struck terror into their hearts and, at his suggestion, they left Ceylon 
and went in a body to Giridipa, hard by. The Buddha gave a handful 
of his hair to the deva Mahdsumana of the Sumanakiita mountain, 
who built a thipa which was later enlarged into the Mahiyahgana 
Thūpa. The Buddha again visited Ceylon in the fifth year, on the 


62 The concluding passage of the Maha- _ the finding of all the other relics except 
parinibbana Sutta (D. ii. 167) states | those deposited in Ramagima. These 
that the Buddha’s relics were eight ' were later deposited in the Mahacetiya 
measures, seven of which were honoured at Anuradhapura (Mhv. xxxi. 17 ff.). 
in Jambudipa and the remaining one | Other relics are also mentioned, such as 
in the Naga realm in Ramagama. One the Buddha’s collar-bone, his alms bowl, 
tooth was in heaven, one in Gandhara, | etc. (Mhv. xvii. 9 ff.; Mhv. i. 37, etc.). 

a third in Kalinga (later taken to Ceylon), ! ® #.g., DA. iii. 899. 

and a fourth in the Naga world. Ajata- , ° Mhv. i. 12 ff.; Dpv. i. 45 ff.; ii. 1 ff. 
sutta’s share was deposited in a thipa | etc. The Burmese claim that the Buddha 
and forgotten. It was later discovered visited their land and went to the Lohita- 
by Asoka (with the help of Sakka) and | candana Vihara, presented by the bro- 
distributed among his eighty-four thou- | thers Mahapunna and Cailapunna of Vāni- 
sand monasteries. Asoka also recorded jagāma (Ind. Antiq. xxii., and Sās. 36 f.). 
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new-moon day of Citta (March-April), to check an imminent battle 
between two Naga chiefs in Nagadipa; the combatants were Mahodara 
and Ciijodara, uncle and nephew, and the object of the quarrel was a 
gem-set throne. The Buddha appeared before them, accompanied by 
the deva Samiddhi-Sumana, carrying a Rajayatana tree from Jetavana, 
settled their quarrel and received, as a gift, the throne, the cause of the 
trouble. He left behind him both the throne and the Rajayatana tree 
for the worship of the Nagas and accepted an invitation from the Naga- 
king, Maniakkhika of Kalyani, to pay another visit to Ceylon. Three 
years later Maniakkhika repeated the invitation and the Buddha came 
to Kalyani with five hundred monks, on the second day of Vesakha. 
Having preached to the Nagas, he went to Sumanaktta, on the sum- 
mit of which mountain he left the imprint of his foot. He then 
stayed at Dighavapi and from there visited Mahameghavana, where 
he consecrated various spots by virtue of his presence, and pro- 
ceeded to the site of the later Silācetiya. From there he returned to 
Jetavana. 

Very little information as to the personality of the Buddha is avail- 
able. We are told that he was golden-hued,” that his voice had the 
eight qualities of the Brahmassāraf’—fluency, intelligibility, sweetness, 
audibility, continuity, distinctness, depth and resonance—that he had 
a fascinating personality—he was described by his opponents as seduc- 
tive®—that he was handsome, perfect alike in complexion and 
stature and noble of presence.” He had a unique reputation as a 
teacher and trainer of the human heart. He was endowed with 
the thirty-two marks of the Mahāpurisa.” There is a legend that 
Maha Kassapa, though slightly shorter, resembled the Buddha in 
appearance,” 

Mention is often made of the Buddha’s love of quiet and peace, and even 
the heretics respected his wishes in this matter, silencing their discus- 


65 Legend has it that other footprints 70 For details of these, see s.v. Buddha. 
were left by the Buddha, on the 71 Attempts made, however, to measure 
bank of the river Nammada, on the the Buddha always failed; two such 
Saccabaddha mountain and in Yonaka- attempts are generally mentioned—one by 
pura. a brahmin of Rajagaha and the other by 

66 E.g., Sp. iii. 689. Rahu, chief of the Asuras (DA. i. 284 f.). 

& Eg., D. ii. 211; M. ii. 166 f. It is | The Buddha had the physical strength 
said that while an ordinary person spoke | of many millions of elephants (e.g., 
one word, Ananda could speak eight; VibhA. 397), but his strength quickly 
but the Buddha could speak sixteen to ebbed away after his last meal and he 
the eight of Ananda (MA. i. 283). had to stop at twenty-five places while 

68 Hg., M. i. 269, 275. travelling three givutas from Pava to 

89 E.g., M. ii. 167. Kusinara (DA. ii. 578). 
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sions at his approach.” Examples are given”? of the Buddha refusing to 
allow noisy monks to live near him. He loved solitude and often spent 
long periods away from the haunts of men, allowing only one monk 
to bring him his meals.”* According to one account,” it was his practice 
to spend part of the day in seclusion, but he was always ready to see 
anyone who urgently desired his spiritual counsel.” 

In the Maha Govinda Sutta’’ Sakka is represented as having uttered 
“eight true praises ” of the Buddha. Perhaps the most predominant 
characteristics of the Buddha were his boundless love and his eagerness 
to help all who sought him. His fondness for children is seen in such 
stories as those of the two Sopakas, of Kumara-Kassapa, of Cuila Panthaka 
and Dabba-Mallaputta and also of the novices Pandita and Sukha. His 
kindness to animals appears, for instance, in the introductory story of 
the Maccha Jataka and his interference on behalf of Udena’s aged 
elephant, Bhaddavatika (q.v.). The Buddha was extremely devoted to 
his disciples and encouraged them in every way in their difficult life. 
The Theragatha and the Therigdtha are full of stories indicating that he 
watched, with great care, the spiritual growth and development of his 
disciples, understood their problems and was ready with timely inter- 
ference to help them to win theiraims. Such incidents as those mentioned 
in the Bhaddali Sutta,’ the introduction to the Tittha Jataka and the 
Kaficakkhandha Jataka, seem to indicate that he took a personal and 
abiding interest in all who came under him. It was his unvarying 
custom to greet with a smile all those who visited him, inquiring after 
their welfare and thus putting them at their ease.” When anyone 
sought permission to question him, he made no conditions as to the topic 
of discussion. This is called sabbatifiupavarana.* 

When he was staying in a monastery, he paid daily visits to the sick- 


72 E.g., D. i. 178 f.; iii. 39; even his 77 D. ii. 222 f. 
disciples had a similar reputation 78 M. i. 445. 
(e.g., D. iii. 37). 7 Vin. i. 313. 


80 E.g., M. i. 230. When the Buddha 
where a monk was jogged by his neigh- himself asked a question of any of his 
bour because he coughed when the | interrogators, they could not remain 
Buddha was speaking. | silent, but were bound to answer; a 


3 E.g., M. i. 456; see also M. ii. 122, 


74 E.g., S. v. 12, 320; but this very love 
of solitude was sometimes brought 
against him. By intercourse with whom 
does he attain to lucidity in wisdom ? 
they asked. His insight, they said, was 
ruined by his habit of seclusion (D. iii. 
38). 

75 A. i. 181. 

78 E.g., A. iv. 438. 





yakkha called Vajirapani was always 
present to frighten those who did not 
wish to do so (eg., M. i. 231). The 
Buddha was not over-anxious to get 
converts, and when his visitors declared 
themselves his followers he would urge 
them to take time to consider the matter 
—e.g., in the case of Acela Kassapa and 
Upaligahapati. 
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ward to talk to the inmates and to comfort them.** The charming 
story of Putigata-Tissa shows that he sometimes attended on the sick 
himself, thus setting an example to his followers. In return for his 
devotion, his disciples adored him, but even among those who immedi- 
ately surrounded him there were a few who refused to obey him implicitly 
—e.g., Laludayi, the companions of Assaji and Punabbasuka, the Chab- 
baggiyas, the Sattarasavaggiyas and others, not to mention Devadatta 
and his associates. 

The Buddha seems to have shown a special regard for Sariputta, 
Ananda and Maha Kassapa among the monks, and for Anathapindika, 
Mallika, Visakha, Bimbisira and Pasenadi among the laity. He seems 
to have been secretly amused by the very human qualities of Pasenadi 
and by his failure to appreciate the real superiority of Mallika, his wife. 

The Buddha always declared that he was among the happy ones of 
this earth, that he was far happier, for instance, than Bimbisara,®* and he 
remained unmoved by opposition or abuse.** 

The Muilindapatiha* mentions several illnesses of the Buddha: the 
injury to his foot has already been referred to; once when the humours 
of his body were disturbed Jivaka administered a purge;®® on another 
occasion he suffered from some stomach trouble which was cured by 
hot water, or, according to some, by hot gruel.® The Dhammapada 
Commentary*’ mentions another disorder of the humours cured by hot 
water obtained from the brahmin Devahita, through Upavana. The 
Commentaries? mention that he suffered, in his old age, from constant 
backache, owing to the severe austerities practised by him during the 
six years preceding his Enlightenment, and the unsuitable meals taken 
during that period were responsible for a dyspepsia which persisted 
throughout the rest of his life,’ culminating in his last serious illness 
of dysentery. 

The Apadana” contains a set of verses called Pubbakammapiloti ; 
these verses mention certain acts done by the Buddha in the past, which 
resulted in his having to suffer in various ways in his last birth. He 
was once a drunkard named Munali and he abused the Pacceka Buddha 
Surabhi, On another occasion he was a learned brahmin, teacher of 
five hundred pupils. One day, seeing the Pacceka Buddha Isigana, ne 


81 See, e.g., s.v. Kutagarasala. 87 DhA. iv. 232; ThagA. i. 311 f. 

®2 Eg., M. i. 94. 88 MA. i. 465; DA. iii, 974; see also 

83 E.g., in the case of the organised | D. iii. 209, when he was preaching to 
conspiracy of Magandiya (DhA. iv. 1 f.). | the Mallas of Pava. 

84 p, 134. 89 SA. i. 200. 

8 Vin. i. 279. 9 Ap. i, 299 f. 

% Vin. i. 210 f.; Thag. 185. 
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spoke ill of him to his pupils, calling him “ sensualist.” The result 
of this act was the calumny against him by Sundarika in this life. 

In another life he reviled a disciple of a Buddha, named Nanda; for 
this he suffered in hell for twelve thousand years and, in his last life, 
was disgraced by Cificé. Once, greedy for wealth, he killed his step- 
brothers, hurling them down a precipice; as a result, Devadatta attempted 
to kill him by hurling down a rock. Once, as a boy, while playing on 
the highway, he saw a Pacceka Buddha and threw a stone at him, and as 
a result, was shot at by Devadatta’s hired archers. In another life he 
was a mahout, and seeing a Pacceka Buddha on the road, drove his 
elephant against him; hence the attack by Nālāgiri. Once, as a king, 
he sentenced seventy persons to death, the reward for which he reaped 
when a splinter pierced his foot. Because once, as a fisherman’s son, he 
took delight in watching fish being caught, he suffered from a grievous 
headache when Vidūdabha slaughtered the Sākiyans. In the time of 
Phussa Buddha he asked the monks to eat barley instead of rice and, 
as a result, had to eat barley for three months at Verañja. (According 
to the Dhammapada Commentary [iii. 257], the Buddha actually had 
to starve one day at Paficasala, because none of the inhabitants were 
willing to give him alms.) Because he once killed a wrestler, he suffered 
from cramp in the back. Once, when a physician, he caused discomfort 
to a merchant by purging him, hence his last illness of dysentery. As 
Jotipala, he spoke disparagingly of the Enlightenment of Kassapa 
Buddha, and in consequence had to spend six years following various 
paths before becoming the Buddha. He was one of the most short-lived 
Buddhas, but because of those six years his Sasana will last longer. 

The Buddha was generally addressed by his own disciples as Bhagava. 
He spoke of himself as Tathagata, while non-Buddhists referred to him 
as Gotama or Mahāsamaņa. Other names used are Mahamuni, Sikya- 
muni, Jina, Sakka (e.g., Sn. vs. 345) and Brahma (Sn. vs. 91; SnA. ii. 418), 
also Yakkha (q.v.). 

The Anguttara Nikaya’’ gives a list of the Buddha’s most eminent 
disciples, both among members of the Order and among the laity. 
Each one in the list is mentioned as having possessed pre-eminence in 
some particular respect. 

Among those who visited the Buddha for discussion or had interviews 
with him or received instruction and guidance direct from him, the 
following may be included in addition to those already mentioned :® 

Ankura, Aggidatta, Acela-Kassapa, Ajatasattu, Ajita the paribbajaka, 

71 Sp. i. 190 f. complete. Some of the names have 


% A, i. 23 ff. already been mentioned in this mono- 
3 This list does not pretend to be graph in various connections. 
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Ajita the Licchavi general, Attadattha, Anitthigandhakumāra, Anurā-. 
dha, Anuruddha, Annabhāra, Abhaya-rājakumāra, Abhayā, Abhiñjaka, 
Abhibhūta, Abhirūpa-Nandā, Ambatțtha, the monk Arittha, Ariya the 
fisherman, Asama, Asibandhaputta, Assaji, Assalāyana, Akotaka, 
Amagandha, the yakkhas Alavaka and Indaka, Ugga of Vesali, Ugga 
the minister, Uggata-Sarira, Uggaha, Ujjaya, Unnabha, Uttara-deva- 
putta, Uttara the Naga king, Uttara, pupil of Parasariya, Uttiya, 
Udaya and Udayi the brahmins, Uttara, pupil of Brahmayu, Uttara, 
daughter of Punna, Uttara the aged nun, Upavana, Upasalha, Upasena, 
Upaligahapati, Ubbiri, Eraka, Esakari, Kakudha, Kandaraka, Kapila 
the fisherman, Kappa, Kappatakura, Kalarakkhattiya, Kassapa the 
deva, Kana, Kanamata, Katiyana, Kapathika, Kamada, Karanapali, 
the Kalamas, Kaligodha, Kimbila, Kisagotami, Kukkutamitta the hunter, 
Kundadhana, Kundaliya, Kulla, Kitadanta, Keniya the Jatila, Kevaddha, 
Kesi the horse trainer, Kokanada, the two daughters of Pajjuna, Koka- 
lika, Khadiravaniya-Revata, Khanu-Kondafifia, Khema the deva, Khema, 
Ganaka-Moggallana, Gavampati, Gutta, Gotama Thera, Canki, Candana, 
Candabha, Candima (Candimasa), Citta-Hatthasariputta, Cunda, Cunda- 
Samanuddesa, Cundi, Culla-Dhanuggaha, Culla-Subhaddha, Chattapani, 
Janapada-Kalyani-Nanda, Janavasabha, Jantu, Jambuka, Jambukhada- 
ka, Janussoni, Jaliya, Jivaka-Komarabhacca, Jenta, Jotikagahapati, 
Tayana, Talaputa, Tikanna, Timbaruka, Tissa, cousin of the Buddha, 
Tissa, friend of Metteyya, Tissa of Roruva, Tudu-brahma, Thulla- 
Tissa, Dandapani, Damali, Dasaka, Digha the deva, Dighajanu, Dighata- 
passi, Dighanakha, Dighalatthi, Dighavu, Dummukha, Dona, Dhamma- 
dinna, Dhammarama, the Dhammika-upāsaka, Dhammika the brahmin, 
Nanda Thera, Nanda the herdsman, Nandana, Nandiya-paribbājaka, 
Nandiya the Sākiyan, Nandivisāla, Nagita, Nalakatapasa, Nalijangha, 
Nigamavasi-Tissa, Nigrodha, Ninka, Nita, Nhatakamuni, Paccanikasata, 
Paficasikha, Paficailacanda, Patacara, Pasenadi, king of Kosala, Paha- 
rāda the asura, Pataliya, Parapariya, Pingala-Kaccha, Pingiyani, 
Pilinda-Vaccha, Pilotika, Punna, Punna-Koliyaputta, Punna-Mantani- 
putta, Punna, Punniya, Pessa the elephant trainer, Pokkharasati, 
Potthapada, Pothila, Potaliya, Phagguna, Baka-brahma, Bahuputtika, 
Bavari and his sixteen disciples, Bahiya-Daruciriya, Bahuna, Bilalapa- 
daka, Belatthakani, Bojjha, Brahmayu, Bhagu, Bhaggava, Bhadda, 
Bhadda-Kundakakesi, Bhaddali, Bhaddiya the Licchavi, several Bhara- 
dvajas (Akkosaka*, Aggika*, Asurinda*, Ahimsaka*, Kasi*, Jata*, 
Navakammika*, Bilangika*, Suddhika*, Sundarika*), Bharadvaja, 
husband of Dhanafijani, Bharadvaja, friend of Vasettha, Bhufijati, 
Bhumiya, Bhesika the barber, Macchari-Kosiya, Manibhadda, Mandissa, 
Mahaé-kappina, Maha-Kassapa, Maha-kotthita, Maha-Cunda, Maha- 
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dhana, Mahā-nāäma, Mahā-Moggallāna, Mahali (Otthaddha), the two 
Magandiyas—one the brahmin and one the paribbajaka, Magha, 
Manava-Gamiya, Manatthaddha, Matuposaka, Malunkyaputta, Miga- 
jala, Migasira, Mendaka of Bhaddiya, Moliya-Phagguna, Moliya-Sivaka, 
Yasoja, Ratthapala, Radha, Rahula, Rasiya, Ripananda, Roja the 
Malla, Rohini, Rohitassa, Lakuntaka-Bhaddiya, the goddess Laja, 
Lomasakangiya, Lohicca, Vakkali, Vangisa, Vajjiyamahita, Vaddha the 
Licchavi. Vaddhamana, Vappa, Varadhara, Vassakara, Varana, Vasettha- 
upasaka, Vasettha, friend of Bharadvaja, Visakha Paficalaputta, Visa- 
kha, Vira, Vekhanasa, Vendu, Vatambari, Sakuludayi, Sakka, Sankicca, 
the two Sangaravas, Sangharakkhita (Bhagineyya’), Saccaka, Sajjha, 
Satullapa-devas, Sanankumara, Santati, Sandha, Sandhiana, Samiddhi, 
Sarabha, Sarabhanga, Satagira, Satali, Sati, Sanu, Sikha-Moggallaina, 
Sigala, Sirima, Siva, Sivali, Siha the general, Sukha, Suciloma, Sujata, 
daughter-in-law of Anāthapiņdika, Sudatta, Sunakkhatta, Sunita, 
Sundara-Samudda, Sundari-Nanda, the leper Suppabuddha, Suppa- 
vasa, Subha Todeyyaputta, the two nuns named Subha, Subhiiti, the 
novice Sumana, Sumanā, sister of Pasenadi, Subrahma, Suradha, 
Suriya, Susīma, Seniya, Seri, Sela, Sona-Kutikanna, Sona-Kolivisa, 
Sonadanda, Soni, the two Sopakas, Hatthaka Alavaka, Hatthaka- 
devaputta and Hemavata. See also s.v. Buddha and Bodhisatta. 


1. Gotamaka.—A class of ascetics, enumerated in a list of such classes.” 
Rhys Davids thinks’ they were almost certainly the followers of some 
other member of the Sakyan clan, as distinct from the Buddha, and 
suggests that it might have been Devadatta or possibly a brahmin of the 
Gotamagotta, The Lalita-vistara,’ however, speaks of the Gautamas in 
a list of nine such sects; the Gotamakas and the Gautamas are evidently 
identical, as several of the other classes correspond with the Pali. Ac- 
cording to the Lalita-vistara, these sects existed even before the Buddha, 
for they are represented as meeting and addressing him in the sixth 
week after the Enlightenment, on his way to the Ajapala-tree. We hear 
no more of them in subsequent history. 


1 A. iii. 276. Does devadhammika in | Buddhist Law in ERE.; see also Brethren 
Ap. ii. 358 (vs. 11) qualify Gotama ? _ 265, n. 3. 
2 Dial. i. 222; but see his article on | * p. 492. 


2. Gotamaka.—A yakkha. See Gotamakacetiya. 


3. Gotamaka.—See Kanha-Gotamaka. 
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Gotamaka Sutta.—Preached to the monks at the Gotamakacetiya.- 
The Buddha declares that his proclamation of a Dhamma is with full 
comprehension, with casual connection (sanidénam), and accompanied 
by wonders. His instructions are with reason.’ 

It is said that at this pronouncement the thousandfold universe 
trembled.” The Majjhima Commentary? states that the Sutta was 
preached to the monks mentioned in the Mūlapariyāya Sutta, and that, 
at the end, they became arahants. 


1 A. i. 276 f. ? Also DA. i. 130; J. ii. 259. 3 i. 49. 


Gotamakacetiya.—A shrine near and to the south of Vesāli.! It 
was considered one of the beautiful spots of that town? and the Buddha 
stayed there several times, particularly during the first years of his 
ministry.” During one such stay, he laid down the rule which allowed 
monks the use of three robes; he himself felt cold during the night and 
had to wear extra clothing.* 

The shrine was pre-Buddhistic and dedicated to a Yakkha named 
Gotamaka, A vihara was later built on the spot for the Buddha and his 
monks.° There the Gotamaka Sutta was preached.° The Divydvaddna,’ 
in a list of noted places of Vesali, speaks of a Gautama-nyagrodha. The 
reference is evidently to this cetiya. It has been suggested? that the 
ectiya may have been called after the Kala (Kanha) Gotama Nagas, but 
the suggestion appears far-fetched. 


1 D, iii. 9. € And, according to some, also the 
2 E.g., D. ii. 102, 118. Hemavata Sutta (SNA. i. 199). 

3 Thus AA. i. 457. 7 p. 201. 

4 Vin. i. 288; iii. 195. 8 See J.P.T.S. 1891, p. 67; Windisch: 


5 UdA. 322; DhA. iii. 246; AA. i. Mara und Buddha, p. 68; cp. J. ii. 145. 
457; SNA. i. 344. 


Gotamatittha.—The ford by which the Buddha crossed the Ganges, 
after leaving Pataligama.’ See also Gotamadvara. 


1 Vin. i. 230; Ud. viii. 6; UdA. 424; D. ii. 89. 


Gotamadvara.—The gate by which the Buddha left Pataligima, after 
having eaten there at the invitation of Sunidha and Vassakara.' 


1 Vin. i. 230, etc., as above. 


Gotama.—Mother of Candakumara and chief queen of the king of 
Benares.! She is identified with Mahamaya.? She is sometimes also 
called Gotami.’ 

1 J. vi. 134. 2 Ibid., 157. 3 E.g., ibid., 148, 151. 
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1. Gotami, Gotamā.—See Mahā Pajāpatīi Gotamī, Kisāgotamī, etc. 


2. Gotami,—One of the chief women supporters of Vessabhii Buddha.* 
The Commentary’ calls her Kaligotami. 


1 Bu. xxii. 25. 2 BuA., p. 208. 


1. Gotami Sutta.—Māra sees Kisā Gotami resting alone in the Andhava- 
na and tries to frighten her, but he is forced to retire discomfited.’ 


1 S.i. 129. 


2. Gotami Sutta.—The story of how Pajāpatīi Gotamī (g.v.) and her 
companions obtained the Buddha’s sanction to enter the Order and the 
conditions attaching to that sanction." 


1 A. iv. 274 ff. 


Gotamy4.—The name given to the followers of Pajapati Gotami.' 
1 E.g., DhA. iv. 149. 


Gotta, Goda.—See Godatta (2). 


1. Godatta Thera.—He belonged to a family of caravan-leaders and, 
on the death of his father, travelled about himself with five hundred carts, 
engaged in trade. One day, one of his oxen fell on the road, and seeing 
that his men could not get it up, Godatta went up and smote it. The 
ox, incensed by this cruelty, assumed a human voice and, chiding him 
for his base ingratitude, cursed him. Godatta, much moved, renounced 
all his property and joined the Order, in due course attaining arahantship.’ 
The Theragatha@’ contains several stanzas attributed to him, wherein he 
discoursed to “‘ Ariyan ”’ groups, both lay and religious, on lokadhammda 
(the nature of things ?), illustrating his meaning with a wealth of simile. 
He is probably the Godatta of the Godatta Sutta. 


1 ThagA. i. 555 f. 2 vs. 659-72, 


2. Godatta Thera.—His full name was Abhidhammika Godatta, 
showing that he was considered expert in Abhidhamma. He was 
evidently a well-known Abhidhamma commentator and is quoted in 
the Visuddhimagga,* but it is said that his explanation was rejected in 
the Commentaries because it was only the Elder’s personal view. The 
Samantapasadika,’ however, relates a story showing that the Elder was 
recognised as an authority on the Vinaya. A monk of Antarasamudda 


1 p. 138. 2 ii. 307, also 478; iii. 588. 
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made a drinking bowl out of a coco-nut shell and, leaving it in the 
monastery, went to Cetiyagiri, Another monk, fancying the bowl, 
stole it and also went to Cetiyagiri, where he met the owner and was 
charged with theft. Unable to settle the dispute where they were, they 
went to the Mahavihara, There, by beating of drums, the monks were 
assembled near the Mahacetiya, and convicted the accused of theft, 
holding him guilty of a parajika offence. Godatta, being interviewed, 
pointed out that the value of the bowl was only a penny or two and that 
the Buddha had nowhere laid down that the theft of such an insignificant 
object could be held a parajika offence. His decision was greeted with 
applause, and when the report thereof reached the reigning king, Bhatiya, 
he decreed that, henceforth, in all their disputes, his subjects should 
abide by the decision of Godatta. v.l. Godha, Godhaka, Goda, Gotta, 
Godanta. 


3. Godatta Thera.—An incumbent of Kalyani-mahavihara in Ceylon. 
He would procure his food when the shadow of the sun was two inches 
long and eat it when it was but one inch. Even when no sun was to be 
seen, he knew the time exactly. The people discovered this by watching 
him and set their “ clocks’ by his movements.' 

1 MA. i. 100. 


Godatta Sutta.—A conversation between Godatta and Cittagahapati 
at the Ambatakavana in Macchikasanda. Godatta asks Citta about 
the different kinds of heart’s release (cetovimuttc)—appamdanacetovimuttt, 
akviicatifacetovimutts, sufttiatocetovimutts and animittdcetovimuttc. Citta 
explains them and points out how, according to one view, these states 
are diverse both in spirit and in letter and how, according to another, 
they are the same in spirit, though diverse in letter.’ 

1 §. iv. 295 f. 


Godavari.—Sce Godhavari. 
1. Godha, Godhaka.—See Godatta (2). 


2. Godha Thera,—A Sakiyan. A conversation between him and 
Mahanama the Sakiyan is recorded in the Godha Sutta! (q.v.). 
1 S. v. 371. 


1. Godha Jataka (No. 138).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
lizard and paid homage to a good ascetic living near the ant-hill where 
he dwelt. The good ascetic left and was replaced by a wicked one, 
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to whom the Bodhisatta paid like homage. One day, the villagers 
brought a dish of lizard’s flesh to the ascetic. Being attracted by its 
flavour, he planned to kill the Bodhisatta, that he might have more 
of the flesh. But the Bodhisatta discovered his intention just in time, 
and, making good his escape, denounced the hypocrite. 

The story was told in reference to a wicked monk.’ 


1 J. i. 480 f. 


2. Godha Jataka (No. 141).—The Bodhisatta was born once as an 
iguana, leader of many others. His son became intimate with a young 
chameleon, whom he used to clip and embrace. The Bodhisatta warned 
his son against this unnatural intimacy, but, finding his advice of no 
avail,and knowing that danger would come tothem through the chameleon, 
he prepared a way of escape, should the need arise. The chameleon, 
growing tired of the friendship with the iguana, showed a trapper the 
home of the iguanas. The trapper made a fire round the hole and killed 
many of the iguanas as they tried to escape, but the Bodhisatta reached 
safety through the hole he had provided. 

The story was told about a treacherous monk, identified with the 
young iguana.” For details see the Mahilamukha Jataka. 


1 J. i. 487 f. 


3. Godha Jataka (No. 325).—The story of the past is very similar to 
No. 1 above, except that there is only mention of one ascetic and he is 
a hypocrite. The young lizard threatened to expose the ascetic’s hypoc- 
risy and compelled him to leave the hermitage. The story was related 
in reference to a monk who was a cheat and a rogue.’ 


Cf. the Kuhakabrahmana Vatthu (DhA. iv. 154 f.). 
1 J. iii, 84 f. 


4. Godha Jataka (No. 333).—A prince and his wife, returning after 
a long journey, were greatly distressed by hunger, and some hunters, 
seeing them, gave them a roasted lizard. The wife carried it in her 
hand, hanging it from a creeper. Arriving at a lake, they sat down at 
the foot of a tree, and while his wife was away fetching water the prince 
ate the whole lizard. When his wife came back, he told her that the 
lizard had run away, leaving only the tail in his hand. Later, the 
prince became king, but his wife, though appointed queen consort, 
received no real honour. The Bodhisatta, who was the king’s minister, 
wishing to see justice done to the queen, contrived that the king should 
be reminded of his ingratitude by allusion being made to the incident 
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of the roast lizard. The king thereupon realised his neglect of his dutiful. 
wife, and conferred on her supreme power. 

The story was told in reference to a couple who had been given a roast 
lizard, when returning from a journey undertaken to collect debts. 
The husband ate the whole lizard when his wife was away. She said 
nothing and drank some water to appease her hunger, but when they 
visited the Buddha, and he asked her if her husband were good and 
affectionate, she replied in the negative. The Buddha then told her 


the story of the past.’ 
1 J. iii. 106 f.; cf. Succaja Jataka. 


Godha or Mahanama Sutta.—Mahanama visits Godha the Sakiyan 
at Kapilavatthu and asks him what qualities, possessed by a sotd@panna, 
will secure for him ultimate enlightenment. There are three, answers 
Godha—unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha. When Godha, in his turn, asks the same question of Mahana- 
ma, the latter answers that there are four, and adds the possession of 
Ariyan virtues. The two seek the Buddha to ask his opinion. 
Mahanama declares to the Buddha that he would accept the Buddha’s 
decision in face of the opinion of everyone else in the universe. In 
answer to a question of the Buddha, Godha answers that of a person 
who holds such a view he has nothing but good to say, the conclusion 
evidently being that he accepts Mahainama’s opinion in preference to 


his own.? 
1S. v. 371 f. 


Godhagatta-Tissa Thera.—He it was who brought about a recon- 
ciliation between Dutthagémani and his brother Tissa.’ The Com- 
mentary” explains that he had a cutaneous complaint which made 
his skin scaly like that of a godha (iguana). 


1 Mhy. xxiv. 49-53. 2 MT. 469. 


Godhapura.—See Gonaddhapura. 
Godha.—See Kaligodha. 


1. Godhāvarī. (v.l. Godavari).—A river in Dakkhinapatha, of which 
it forms the southern boundary. During the Buddha’s time, the 
Alaka (or Mulaka) king and the Assaka king (both Andhakas) had settle- 
ments on its northern bank, and Bavari’s hermitage lay in the territory 
between their dominions.. The Commentary’ says that near this 


1 SN. vs. 977. 2 SNA. ii. 581. 
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spot the Godhavari divided into two branches, forming an island 
three leagues in extent, and the island was a dense forest, known as 
the Kapitthavana, Bavari’s hermitage occupied a region of five 
leagues. In the past this region had been the abode of various sages, 
such as Sarabhanga.” According to the Anguttara Commentary," 
Bavari’s hermitage was on a bend of the river (Godhavarivanke). The 
Godhavari is one of the holiest rivers in Southern India, rising in Brah- 
magiri near the village of Triyanvaka and sanctified by its connection 
with Rama and various saints. 


3 J. v. 132, 136; Mtu. i. 363. 4 AA. i. 182. 


2. Godhavari.—A canal, built by Parakkamabahu I., connecting 
the Karaganga and the Parakkamasagara.? 


1 Cy. xxix. 57. 


Godhika Thera.—Son of a Malla chief in Pavaé. He went to Kapila- 
vatthu with his friends, Subahu, Valliya and Uttiya, and there he saw 
the Twin Miracle and joined the Order, later attaining arahantship. 
(But see below.) At Rajagaha, Bimbisara built a hut for him but forgot 
the roof. The gods prevented rain from falling till this error was rectified. 

Godhika and his friends had been companions in good deeds in the 
past, especially in the time of Siddhattha Buddha and of Kassapa Buddha. 
Eighty-seven kappas ago Godhika was seven times king, under the name 
of Mahasena,’ 

‘According to the Samyutta” account, Godhika lived on the Kalasila 
in Isigilipassa. There he made various vain attempts to win arahantship,° 
achieving only temporary emancipation of mind, from which he then fell 
away. Six times this happened and then he decided to commit suicide 
by cutting his throat. Mara saw this and reported it to the Buddha, 
but when the Buddha arrived it was too late and Godhika lay “ supine 
on his couch with his shoulders twisted around.” The Buddha, how- 
ever, declared that Godhika had attained Nibbana. The Commentary 
states that, after cutting his throat, Godhika so checked his final agony 
that he won arahantship. 


1 Thag. vs. 51; ThagA. i. 123 f.; 3 The DhA. (i. 431 f.) adds that he 


Ap. i. 140. | suffered from a disease brought about by 
2 8. i. 120 f.; SA. i. 144 f.; also DhA. i. hard work. 
431 f. i | 


Godhika Sutta.—Contains the story of Godhika’s suicide, mentioned 


above.? 
1 S. i. 120 f. 
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Godhiya-Mahatissa Thera.—Teacher of Dhammadinna, of Valahga- ° 
tissa-pabbata.? 
1 MT. 606. 


Godhi.—Probably the mother of Devadatta (q.v.), who is sometimes 
called Godhiputta.’ 
1 Vin. ii. 189. 


Gonaddha (Gonaddhapura).—One of the places passed by Bavari’s 
disciples on their way from Bavari’s hermitage to see the Buddha at 
Rajagaha. Between Gonaddha and their starting place lay Patitthana, 
Mahissati and Ujjeni, and the next stopping place after Gonaddha was 
Vedisa.* The Commentary’ says that Gonaddha was another name for 


Godhapura. 
1 Sn. vs. 1011. 2 SnA. ii. 583. 


Gonarattha.—A district in North Ceylon, where Magha and Jayabahu 
set up fortifications.’ 
1 Ov, Ixxxiii. 17. 


Gonisavihara.—A vihara in Ceylon where the young Dhatusena (q.v.) 
was brought up by his uncle, while he remained in disguise as a monk." 
Geiger? thinks it was to the south of Anuradhapura. 


1 Cv. xxxviii, 21. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 30, n. 1. 


Gonusurattha,—A district in North Ceylon, once occupied by Māgha and 
Jayabāhu.' 


1 Cv. lxxxiii. 17. 


Gonnagāma.—A village in Rohaņa, given by Dappula to the Rāja- 
vihāra.' 
1 Cy, xlv. 58. 


Gonnavitthika.—A village in Rohana, assigned by Dappula to the 
Cittalapabbatavihara.’ 
1 Cy. xlv. 59. 


1. Gopaka.—A Thera. He once stayed at the Kukkutérama in Pata- 
liputta, where he was given a set of robes.? 


1 Vin. i. 300. 


2. Gopaka.—A king of ninety-one kappas ago; he offered kanavera- 
flowers to the Buddha. He was a previous birth of Kanaverapupphiya.' 


1 Ap. i. 182. 
52 
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3. Gopaka.—A deva. He had been a Sakiyan maid of Kapilavatthu 
named Gopika (Gopi), who led a virtuous life and, according to the 
Buddha’s teaching, had cultivated the thoughts of a man. After death 
she was born as a devaputta in Tavatimsa. There, when he saw monks 
reborn as Gandhabbas, he rebuked them for having neglected their 
opportunities. A series of verses attributed to Gopaka are given in the 


Sakkapafiha Sutta.! 
1 D. ii. 271-5. 


Gopaka Moggallāna.—A brahmin minister of Ajātasattu, in charge 
of some defence works in Rājagaha.! See Gopaka Moggallāna Sutta. 

The Theragāthă’ contains a stanza spoken by Moggallāna Thera in 
answer to a question by Gopaka Moggallana. Gopaka asks Moggallāna 
how many of the Buddha’s teachings he remembers. Eighty-four 
thousand, answers the latter and proceeds to explain.® 


1 M. iii. 7. 2 vs. 1024. 3? ThagA. ii. 130. 


Gopaka Moggallana Sutta.—Soon after the Buddha’s death, Ananda, 
on his way to Rajagaha for alms, visits the place where Gopaka Moggal- 
lana was strengthening the city’s defences. Moggallana asks him if 
there were any monk in every way like the Buddha, and receives a negative 
answer. Vassakara arrives and, on being told the topic of conversation, 
asks the same question and is told by Ananda that the monks regard the 
Dhamma as their protector. It is true, however, that there are monks 
whom they hold in great esteem and reverence, and Ananda enumerates 
the qualities which win for them such homage.’ 


1 M. iii. 7 ff. 
Gopaka Sivali.—A resident of Ceylon. He built a cetiya in 


Tālapitthikavihāra. At the moment of his death, remembering this 
act, he was reborn in the deva-world.t 


1 VibhA. 156. 


1. Gopāla.—King Udena’s son. Gopāla was also the name of the 
father of Udena’s queen consort, Gopalamatadevi. 


AA. i. 118. 


2. Gopala.—One of the yakkha chieftains, to be invoked by the 
Buddha’s followers in time of need.* 


1 D. iii. 205. 
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3. Gopala.—One of the four sons of the chaplain to King Esukari. ` 
For their story see the Hatthipala Jataka. Gopala is identified with 
Moggallana.? 

1 J. iv. 491. 


4. Gopala.—aA setthi, father of Tapassu and Bhallika, in the time of 
Kassapa Buddha.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 48. 


5. Gopala.—A devaputta of Tavatimsa. He was the teacher of 
Uracchadamala and gave alms to the Buddha Kassapa and the monks; 
he heard the Dhamma but could get no special attainment. Moggallana 
met him during a visit to Tavatimsa and, in answer to the Elder’s 
questions, Gopala gave an account of himself. Moggallana thereupon 
preached to him and he became a sotapanna.’ 


1 Vv. v. 14; VvA. 270 ff. 


6. Gopala.—A devaputta of Tavatimsa. He had been a cowherd of 
Rajagaha and had once offered Moggallana a meal of kummdsa (junket 
and rice). Immediately afterwards he was stung by a snake and died 
while watching the Elder eat the meal he had given him.’ 


1 Vv. vii. 6; VvA. 308 f. 


Gopalaka Sutta.—See Cula-Gopalaka and Maha-Gopalaka Suttas. 


Gopalapabbata.—A hill near Pulatthipura, used as a landmark.’ 


1 Cv. lxxviii. 65; for identification see Cv. Trs. i. 110, n. 1. 


Gopalamata.—Queen consort of Udena. She belonged to a poor 
merchant’s family in Telappanāli and had long and beautiful hair, the 
envy of her friends. One day, Mahā Kaccāna and seven others visited 
the village, and she sold her hair for eight kahāpaņas, that she might 
provide the visitors with a meal. It is said that she recovered her 
hair immediately on seeing Mahā Kaccāna. When the Elder reached 
Ujjeni that very day, by air, he related the incident to King Udena and 
the king, having sent messengers to fetch Gopālamātā, made her his 
chief consort. She gave birth to a son, whom she called Gopāla, after 
her own father, and thenceforth she herself was called Gopālamātā.* 


1 AA. i. 118; Mil. 291. 


Gopi, Gopikā.—The Sākiyan maiden of Kapilavatthu, who was born 
later as Gopaka-devaputta. See Gopaka (3). 
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Gomagga.—A spot in Simsapavana near Alavi. The Buddha once 
stayed there during the cold season and was visited by Hatthaka Alavaka.' 


1 A. i. 136. 


Gomatakandaré.—A grotto some distance from Veluvana in Raja- 
gaha. Monks coming to Rajagaha from afar were provided with lodging 
there, and Dabba Mallaputta was put in charge of these arrangements.” 


1 Vin. ii. 76; iii. 160. 


Gomati,—A channel built by Parakkamabahu I., branching eastwards 


from the Mahavalukaganga.' 
1 Cy. Ixxix. 52. 


Gomaya, or Gomayapindi Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. A monk 
asks the Buddha whether there is any body or anything at all that is 
permanent and stable. The Buddha takes a pellet of cowdung in his 
hand and tells him that the personality in any one span of life (attabhava) 
even as small as that pellet is unstable. The Buddha then tells the 
monk of the great luxuries he had enjoyed as king (Maha-Sudassana) of 
Kusavati, and of how they all perished.’ 

This sutta was preached by Mahinda at the Nandana grove, on the 
sixth day after his arrival in Ceylon.’ 

1S. iii. 143 f. 2 Mhv. xv. 197. 


Gomayagāma.—A village in Rohaņa.! 


1 Ov. lxxv. 3. 


Goyāniya.—A shortened form of Aparagoyāna.' 
1 J. iv. 278, 279; Ap. i. 18; ii. 348. 


Goyogapilakkha.—A spot near Benares, visited by the Buddha on 
his begging rounds.! The Commentary? explains that it was near a 
fig tree (pilakkha) set up at the spot where cows were. 

1 A. i. 280. 2 AA. i. 460. 


Gorimanda.—A rich man of Mithila. He had no children and was 
ugly; when he spoke saliva flowed from his mouth, and two beautiful 
women, standing beside him, wiped his face with blue lilies and threw 
them away. When revellers had no money wherewith to buy flowers, 
they would stand outside Gorimanda’s house and call out for him. 
When he leaned out of the window to ask what they wanted, his face 
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had to be wiped with lilies and the lilies were then thrown away. The 
revellers picked them up, washed them, and wore them at their revels.” 


1 J. vi. 357 f. 


Golakala.— Husband of Dighatala. He obtained his wife after having 
worked seven years in a house. One day, when on his way with his 
wife to visit her parents, they came to a stream, and, while they were 
hesitating before crossing, a man named Dighapitthi came along and 
offered to take them across, because, he said, he was well known to the 
denizens of the river. He took Dighatala first, with the sweetmeats 
intended for her relations, and persuaded her to come with him, leaving 
her husband. When Golakala realised what had happened, he jumped 
into the stream in desperation, easily crossing it—because it was really 
very shallow—and claimed his wife. In the course of the quarrel between 
the two men they came to where Mahosadha held court, and he, having 
heard their respective stories, decided, with the approval of the assembled 
populace, in favour of Golakala. 

It is said Golakala was so called because he was dwarfish, like a 
ball (gola), and black (kala).* 

1 J. vi. 337, 338. 


Golapanu,—A village given by King Buddhadasa for the maintenance of 


the Moraparivena.’ 
1 Cv. xxxvii. 173. 


Golabaihatittha.—A ford over the Mahavalukaganga.,' 


1 Cy. lxxii. 51. 


Golahala.—The soldiers of a district in South India.? 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 264, 259. 


Govaddhamana,—A village in Uttarapatha, in the dominion of King 
Kamsa. It was the residence of Upasagara and Devagabbha and the 
birthplace of the Andhakavenhudasaputta.’ 

1 J. iv. 80. 


‘Govarattha.—A district in South India (the modern Goa). Vimala- 
dhammasiriya once took refuge there.’ 


1 Cy, xciv. 2. 


Govinda.—The steward or treasurer of King Disampati. He had a 
son, Jotipāla, who succeeded him after his death and came to be known 
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as Maha Govinda (q.v.)? “Govinda” was evidently a title and not a 
name. See Govindiya below. 


1 D. ii. 230 f.; Mtu. iii. 204. 


Govindamala.—A mountain in Rohaņa. The Adipāda Bhuvanekabāhu 
founded a town there and used it as a fortification for Rohaņa when 
Māgha’s forces overran the country.’ 


1 Cy. lxxxi. 6; also Cv. Trs. ii. 135, n. 4. 


Govindiya.—Evidently the title given to the High Treasurer. It 
occurs in the phrase Govindiye abhisiicissami, when Disampati proposes 
to appoint Jotipala to the rank of Treasurer.’ 


1 D. ii. 232, cp. Janussoni. 


1. Gosāla Thera.—He came from a rich family of Magadha and made 
the acquaintance of Sonakutikanna. When he heard that the latter 
had left the world, he too joined the Order and dwelt on the uplands 
near his native village. One day his mother gave him a meal of rice 
porridge with honey and sugar. After the meal, he made a great effort 
and won arahantship. 

Ninety-one kappas ago he saw the rag robe of a Pacceka Buddha 
hanging from a tree trunk and offered flowers in homage.* 

He is probably identical with Pamsukilapijaka of the Apadana.’ 


1 Thag. vs. 23; ThagA. i. 79 f. 2 Ap. ii. 434; but see also Mahakala. 
2. Gosala.—See Makkhali. 
Gosinga Sutta.—See Cuilagosinga Sutta and Mahagosinga Sutta, 


1. Gosihgasalavanadaya.—A forest tract near Nadikaé. Once, when 
Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila were living there, they were visited 
by the Buddha, who came from Gifijakavasatha. The result of the 
visit was the preaching of the Cilagosinga Sutta (¢.v.)."_ On another 
occasion, when the Buddha was staying there with many eminent 
monks, among whom were Sariputta, Moggallana and others, their 
conversation led to the preaching of the Mahagosinga Sutta (q.v.).? 


1 M. i. 205 f. 2 Ibid., 212 f. 


2. Gosiùgasãlavanadāya.—A forest tract near Vesāli. When the 
Buddha was living in the Kūtāgārasāla, in the Mahavana, he was visited 
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by many people and there was great disturbance. In order to find 
quiet and solitude, certain monks, among whom were Cala, Upacala, 
Kakkata, Kalimbha, Nikata and Katissaha, retired into this forest.’ 


1 A. v. 133. 


Gosisanikkhepa Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
had spread gostsa (sandalwood paste) outside a monastery. Seventy- 
five kappas ago he became a king, named Suppatitthita.’ 


1 Ap. i. 245. 


Gh. 
Ghata.—See Ghata. 


Ghata Sutta.—Sariputta and Moggallana are staying at the Kalanda- 
kanivapa and, in the course of their conversation, it transpires that 
Moggallana, exercising clairvoyance and clairaudience, had seen and 
heard the Buddha, then dwelling in Jetavana, The subject of his talk 
was consummate energy (draddhaviriya). Sdariputta declares that, in 
comparison with Moggallana, he himself is like a mound of gravel set 
up alongside the Himalaya. Moggallaina returns the compliment by 
saying that, beside Sariputta, he is like a pinch of salt set up alongside 
a large jar of salt, and recalls the high praise bestowed on Sariputta by 


the Buddha himself.’ 
1 S. ii. 275 f. 


Ghataya,—A Sakiyan of Kapilavatthu, who built a monastery attached 
to the Nigrodharama, There the Maha Sufifiata Sutta was preached.’ 


1 M. iii. 110; MA. ii. 907. 


Ghatikara.—One of the great Brahma. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha he was a potter of Vehalinga, looking after his blind parents. 
He was a very pious and devoted follower of the Buddha, ministering 
to him better than anyone else, and the Buddha accepted his invitation 
in preference to that of the king of Benares. It is said that when the 
Buddha was in need of anything he would go to Ghatikara’s house and 
take it, whether he were at home or not, so great was his confidence 
in Ghatikara’s piety. Once, when Ghatikara was absent, the people, 
at the Buddha’s suggestion, took away the thatch from his house to 
roof the hut of Tathagata. For three months Ghatikara’s house remained 
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open to the sky, but no rain fell on it, so great was his faith! According 
to the Nalapana Jataka,* no rain will ever fall on the site of Ghatikara’s 
house as long as this kappa lasts. 

The Bodhisatta, who at the time of Ghatikara was a young brahmin 
named Jotipāla, was the friend of Ghatīkāra but had no faith in the 
Buddha, and Ghatikara, having failed to persuade him to visit the 
Buddha, in the end took him by force. Jotipala was converted and 
joined the Order, but Ghatikara, as the only support of his parents, 
could not renounce the world. Kiki, king of Benares, having heard of 
his virtues from Kassapa Buddha, sent him five hundred cartloads of 
the choicest rice, etc., but Ghatikara returned the gifts, saying that he 
had plenty for himself.’ 

After death, Ghatikira was born as a Mahabrahmi in the Aviha 
Brahma-world, and an andgami.6 He provided the Buddha with the 
eight requisites of a monk when the Buddha, having left the world, 
decided to lead the life of a bhikkhu.® The begging bowl, then provided 
by him, vanished when the Buddha was given a bowl of milk rice by 
Sujata.° 

According to the Samyutta Nikdya,’ Ghatikara visited the Buddha 
some time after the Enlightenment and the Buddha reminded him of their 
former friendship. Ghatikara, on that occasion, speaks of several 
others (besides Jotipala) who had been his friends in Vehalinga—Upaka, 
Phalaganda, Pukkusati, Bhaddiya, Khandadeva, Bahuraggi and Pingiya. 
They had listened to the Buddha’s teaching and, after death, were born 
in the Avihd-world, where he himself was. In this context the Buddha 
addresses him as Bhaggava (¢.v.). 


1 Mil, 223 f. 2 J. i. 172. but he did not wish his attainments to 
3 M. ii. 46 ff.; S. i. 35 f.; Bu. xxv. 41; | be known (AA. i. 44). 

SnA. i. 152. 5 J. i, 65; SnA. ii. 382; BuA. 236; 
4 He was evidently already a Sakada- | VvA. 314. 

gamit before his death (see DhA i. 380), 8 J. i. 69. 78. i. 35 f.; 60. 


1. Ghatikara Sutta,—Preached during a tour in Kosala. The Buddha 
turned off the main road and, when he came to the spot which had once 
been Vehalinga, he smiled. Being asked by Ananda the reason for his 
smile, the Buddha related to him and to the monks the story of Ghatikara, 
the potter of Vehalinga, as given above.’ It is said? that the Buddha 
wished to make known to the monks the great piety of Ghatikara. The 
sutta was repeated at a shrine near Todeyya, which was being worshipped 
by the people without their knowing its significance. The Buddha 


related the sutta and explained that the shrine was the thipa of Kassapa 
Buddha.’ 
1 M. ii. 45 ff. 2 MA. ii. 717. * DhA. iii. 251. 
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2. Ghatikara Sutta.—Relates the visit of Ghatikara Maha Brahma to 
the Buddha at Jetavana and the ensuing conversation.’ 


1S. i. 35 f., 60. 


Ghattiya.—One of the four wives of Candakumiara.’ 
1 J. iv. 148. 


1. Ghata (also called Ghatakumara). The Bodhisatta, born as the 
king of Benares. One of his ministers misconducted himself in the royal 
harem and the king, catching him in the act, banished him. The minister 
took service with Vahka, king of Savatthi, and persuaded him to attack 
Benares. Ghata was captured and thrown into prison, where he entered 
into ecstatic meditation. But Vanka was seized by a burning sensation, 
and he ordered the release of Ghata and the restoration of his kingdom.’ 
v.l. Ghata. 

1 J. iii. 168 f.; cf. Ekarāja. 


2. Ghata (also called Ghatapaņdita).—The Bodhisatta, born as the 
ninth of the ten Andhakaveņhudāsaputtā. When a son of his brother, 
Vasudeva, died, Vasudeva lamented beyond all measure, and Ghata, 
wishing to cure him, feigned madness and went about Dvaravati asking 
for the harein the moon. When Vasudeva heard of this from his courtier 
Rohineyya, he hastened to Ghata and argued with him about the ridicu- 
lousness of his quest. The plan succeeded and Vasudeva was cured of 
his grief." v.l. Ghata. 


1 J. iv. 81, 84 ff.; Pv. ii. 6; PvA. 93 f. 


1. Ghata Jataka (No. 355).—The story of Ghatakumara (q.v.). It 
was related in reference to a minister of the Kosala king. He had been 
the king’s favourite, but then, influenced by slanderers, the king cast 
him into prison, where he entered the First Path. When he was released 
he visited the Buddha, who told him the Jataka story. 

Ananda is identified with King Vanka of the Jataka. 

1 J. iii. 168 ff. 


2. Ghata Jataka (No. 454).—The story of the Andhakavenhudasa- 
putta* (q.v.) and of the manner in which Ghatapandita (q.v.) assuaged 
the grief of his brother, Vasudeva, The introductory story resembles 
that of the Matthakundali Jataka. 

Rohineyya is identified with Ananda and Vasudeva with Sariputta.’ 


1 This Jaétaka perhaps influenced the | with the Harivamsa see ZDMG. 53, 
story of Umméadacitté found in the | 25 ff. 
Mahavamsa (ix. 13); for its connection 2 J. iv. 79 ff. 
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Ghatamandadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
saw the Pacceka Buddha, Sueintita, afflicted with a nervous disease and 
gave him ghee (ghatamanda). He became king of the gods fifty-four 
times and king of men fifty-one times.” 

His verses are repeated elsewhere,” and are ascribed in the Theragatha 
Commentary to Ajina Thera.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 383 f. 2 Ibid., 436. 3 ThagA. i. 250. 


Ghatāsana.—Twenty kappas ago Pupphathipiya (q¢.v.) became king 
thirty-eight times under this name.’ 
1 Ap. i. 156. 


Ghatasana Jataka (No. 133).—Once the Bodhisatta was king of the 
birds and lived with his subjects in a giant tree, whose branches spread 
overalake. The Naga king of the lake, Canda, enraged by the dropping 
of the birds’ dung into the water, caused flames to dart up from the water 
to the tree, and the Bodhisatta, perceiving the danger, flew away with 
his flock. 

The story was told to a monk whose hut was burnt by fire. The 
villagers undertook to build him another, but there was a delay of three 
months, during which the monk with no shelter could not proceed in 
his meditation. The Buddha chided him for not seeking another shelter.’ 

1 J. i. 471 f. 


Ghanasela.—A mountain in Avanti in the Dakkhinadpatha, where 


Kaladevala lived.’ 
1 J. v. 133. 


Ghanika.—A class of spirits (cloud-gods ?).* 
1 Mil., p. 191. 


Gharani.—A woman, lay-disciple of the Buddha. She had attained 
the Third Fruit of the Path and when the Buddha was about to perform 
the Twin Miracle, she offered to perform a miracle herself—to transform 
the earth into water and dive about in it like a water-bird.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 209. There was a Gharani Stipa near Supparaka (Divy. 47). 


Gharavasa-pahha.—The question asked by Dhanafijaya and answered 
by Vidhura, before he was taken away by Punnaka. The question dealt 
with how a householder could so live as to get the best out of his life, 
both for this world and for the next.’ 

1 J. iv. 286 f. 
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Ghotamukha.—A brahmin, probably of Pataliputta. On coming to- 
visit Benares, he saw Udena there in Khemiyambavana and had a con- 
versation with him, recorded in the Ghotamukha Sutta. At the conclusion 
of the talk he declared himself converted and wished to offer to Udena 
the daily allowance of five hundred kahapanas which he regularly received 
from the king of Ahga. Udena suggested that the money might be 
utilised to build an assembly-hall for the Order at Pataliputta. The 
suggestion was agreed to and the assembly-hall, when built, was called 
Ghotamukhi.,’ 

The Commentary’ adds that Ghotamukha held the view that one 
should seek self-glorification, even by the slaughter of one’s parents, 
and that he was the only person born in heaven, in spite of having held 
that view. After his birth in heaven, having discovered the cause of 
his good fortune, he came to earth in disguise and, after revealing his 
identity to his only remaining sister, told her where his treasures were 
hidden and instructed her to spend some of the money on renovating 
an old refectory which the monks were trying to restore. 

1 M. ii. 157 ff. 2 MA. ii. 786 f. 


Ghotamukha Sutta.—Records a conversation between Udena Thera 
and Ghotamukha at Khemiyambavana, after the Buddha’s death. 
Ghotamukha maintains that there is a Recluse who might be called 
Righteous (dhammiko paribbajo). Does Udena know of him? Udena 
describes to him the four types of individuals—those who torture them- 
selves, those who torture others, those who torture both and those 
who torture neither, the last being those who live beyond appetites, 
consummate, unfevered and blissful. They want none of the things 
after which men hanker, but discarding them all go forth to homelessness. 
Ghotamukha admits that such are Righteous Recluses.’ 

1 M. ii. 157 ff. 


Ghotamukhi,.—See Ghotamukha., 


1. Ghosa.—The village in which Buddhaghosa was born.’ 
1 Sas. 29. 


2. Ghosa, Ghosaka,—A devaputta, Kottthalaka, in a previous birth. 
Unable to make a living in his own country, he left it and came with 
his wife and child to a herdsman’s house, where, having eaten too heartily 
after a long period of starvation, he died and was born as a dog in the 
same house, because he had envied a bitch which lived there. When the 
dog grew up, it used to accompany the herdsman on a visit to a Pacceka 
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Buddha, who had meals in his house. Sometimes, when the herdsman 
was unable to go himself, he would send the dog to summon the Pacceka 
Buddha. The road led through a forest and the dog would bark aloud 
to frighten away the wild beasts. One day, when the Pacceka Buddha 
went elsewhere, the dog died of a broken heart and was reborn in 
Tavatimsa as the god Ghosa or Ghosaka. He was later reborn as 
Ghosaka-setthi. 


1 DhA. i. 169 f.; AA. i. 227 f.; MA. i. 539 f.; DA. i. 317. 


Ghosasafiaka Thera,—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a hunter, and hearing the Buddha preach was delighted by the sound 
of his voice." His verses are in the Theragāthā Commentary attributed 
to Gahavaratiriya’ and to Dhammika.® 


1 Ap. ii. 451. 2 ThagA. i. 91. 3 Ibid., p. 398. 


Ghosaka-setthi (v.l. Ghosita°).—A setthi of Kosambi. Being born as 
the son of a courtesan, he is cast away on a refuse heap. A passer-by 
takes him home, but the Treasurer of Kosambi, knowing from an astro- 
loger that the stars showed the birth of a very lucky boy, seeks him 
out and adopts him. A few days after, the Treasurer’s wife bears him 
a son, and he therefore plans to kill Ghosaka with the help of a slave 
woman, Kali, All his attempts having failed, he promises a potter one 
thousand pieces if he will kill the boy. Ghosita is sent to the potter 
with a message; on the way he meets his foster-brother, and gives him 
the message, promising to win for him a game of marbles. The foster- 
brother goes to the potter and is killed. The Treasurer then sends 
Ghosaka to the superintendent of his hundred villages with a letter 
ordering that he be killed. The letter is fastened to the boy’s garment. 
On the way he stops for a meal at the house of a country-treasurer whose 
beautiful daughter falls in love with him. Discovering the letter, she 
substitutes another to the effect that Ghosaka should be married to 
her with great festivity and that a two-storeyed house should be built 
forthem. The superintendent carries out these orders and the Treasurer 
falls ill on receiving the news. He is visited on his death-bed by Ghosaka 
and his wife, and while trying with his dying breath to say “ I do not 
give him my wealth,” by a slip of the tongue he says “ I do.” Ghosaka 
becomes a very pious man and is made the Treasurer of King Udena. 
Later he meets Samavati, daughter of his friend Bhaddavatiya, adopts 
her as his daughter and, when the time comes, gives her in marriage 
to Udena. 

In a past life Ghosaka had been Kotithalaka of Addilarattha, but left 
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there with his wife and child on account of great poverty. On the way 
he cast off the child on account of its being too heavy, but rescued if 
later in answer to his wife’s importunities. It was as a result of that 
act that he was cast away in this birth. Later he was born as a dog 
and then as Ghosakadevaputta’ (q.v.). 

Ghosaka had two colleagues in Kosambi, Kukkuta and Pavariya. 
For a number of years they entertained five hundred ascetics from 
Himava, during the rainy season, until one year the ascetics, hearing 
from a tree-sprite, who had been one of Anathapindika’s labourers, 
of the arising of the Buddha, informed Ghosaka and his friends of their 
determination to see the Buddha at Savatthi. The ascetics went on 
ahead, followed by Ghosaka and the others, bearing all kinds of gifts. 
They all heard the Buddha preach, became sotapannas, and invited the 
Buddha to Kosambi. On the invitation being accepted, they built 
residences for the Buddha and the monks at Kosambi, that built by 
Ghosaka being called Ghositarama.? 

Mitta’ was the householder in charge of the refectory from which 
Ghosaka had food daily distributed to the needy, and Sumana was 
Ghosaka’s gardener.* 

Ghosaka is mentioned as an example of a man possessing puññiddhi. 
He could not have been killed even if stabbed in seven places.* 

See also Ghosita Sutta. 


1 DhA. i. 169 ff.; PsA. 504 ff. 3 DhA. i. 189. 
2 DhA. i., 203 ff.; AA. i. 234 f.; MA. i. t+ Ibid., 208. 
539 f.; PsA. 414, etc. 5 BuA. 24. 


Ghosita.—See Ghosaka (2). 


Ghosita Sutta.—Ghosita-sețthi visits Ananda at the Ghositārāma and 
questions him on the Buddha’s teaching regarding diversity in elements 
(dhātunānattam). Ananda explains how the three kinds of feelings— 
pleasurable, painful and neutral—arise.* 

1 S. iv. 113 f. 


Ghositarama.—A monastery in Kosambi, built by Ghosita (Ghosaka, 
q.v.) for the use of the Buddha and the monks. The Buddha often 
stayed there during his visits to Kosambi and numerous incidents are 
mentioned in the books in connection with the monastery. It was because 
of a dispute between two monks of the Ghositarama, one expert in the 
Vinaya and one in the Dhamma, that the first schism arose in the Order, 
driving the Buddha himself to seek quiet in the Parileyyaka forest.» Even 


1 Vin. i. 337 f.; M. i. 320; DhA. i. 44 ff.; the Kosambi monks were evidently 
somewhat peculiar (see Vin. iv. 197). 
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at other times the Buddha seems to have sought solitude in this forest 
during his sojourns at the Ghositarama.’ It was here that the Buddha 
decreed the ukkhepaniyakamma for Channa, who refused to acknowledge 
and atone for his offences, and here that he laid down the procedure in 
that connection to be followed. Devadatta was at Ghositarama when he 
first conceived the idea of using Ajatasattu for his own ends.* The 
Buddha was there at the time and it is said that the devaputta Kakudha 
appeared before Mahamoggallana to warn him of Devadatta’s schemes. 
The information was reported to the Buddha, who warned Moggallana 
not to pass it on to others. The Buddha then proceeded to tell Moggal- 
lana of the five kinds of teachers which appear in the world.’ Ananda 
is several times spoken of as staying in the Ghositarama, sometimes with 
the Buddha, sometimes alone. On one such occasion he asks the Buddha 
why women should suffer from certain disabilities as compared with 
men. And again,’ what are the circumstances which conduce to ease 
(phasuvihara) in the case of monks? Could it be said of a follower of 
the Buddha that his attainments depend on the length of time during 
which he has observed the Buddha’s teachings? Once Ananda visits,® 
at her request, a nun living near by reported to be ill and enamoured 
of him. The mere sight of him causes her recovery, but he preaches 
to her on the impermanent nature of the body and makes her realise 
the truth.° Among those who visit Ananda at the Ghositarama and 
discuss various matters with him are mentioned Ghosita (S. iv. 113), 
Unnabha (S. v. 271 f.), a householder, follower of the Ajivikas (A. i. 217 f.), 
and Bhaddaji A. ii. 202). Udayi twice visits him there, once to ask 
for a description of consciousness (S. iv. 169 f.), and again to quote a 
verse uttered by Pafiedlacanda devaputta and to ask Ananda to explain 
it (A. iv. 449). We find him also joining in a discussion which ensued 
on a sermon to the monks by Ananda (A. iv. 426 f.). Udayi preached 
to large audiences at the Ghositarama and was evidently appreciated, 
for we find Ananda reporting it to the Buddha and being told that it 
is no easy matter to preach to a large assembly with acceptance (A. iii, 
184 f.) The Yuganaddha Sutta is a discourse preached by Ananda to 
the monks at the Ghositérama of his own accord (A. ii. 156 f.). Channa 
is several times mentioned in connection with incidents taking place 
at the Ghositarama. Mention has already been made of the ukkhepa- 
niyakamma declared on him. A devoted householder,”® wishing to build 


2 See, e.g., S. iii. 96 f. 8 Ibid., iv. 37 f. 
3 Vin. ii. 21 f. °? Ibid., ii. 144 f. 
4 Ibid., 184 f. 10 Vin. iii. 155 f.; mention is made 
E A. iii. 122 f. of other misdemeanours which he com- 
6 A. ii. 82. ' mitted in order to have a fine vihara 


7 Ibid., iii. 132 f. ' (Vin. iv. 47). 
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a vihara for him, asked him for a site. Channa started cutting down 
trees and other things, in order to clear the site, and this led to great 
uproar. On another occasion he is reported to the Buddha for refusing 
to listen to his colleagues and the Buddha chides him. It was when 
Channa was at the Ghositirama that Ananda came, at the bidding of 
the monks, to inflict on him the brahmadanda.” 

Among others mentioned as staying at the Ghositarama are Misila, 
Savittha, Narada, in the company of Ananda (S. ii. 115), Pindola Bha- 
radvaja—who converts Udena when the latter comes to see him (S. iv. 
110 f.) and earns the Buddha’s praises for his attainments (S. v. 224)— 
Sariputta and Upavana (S. v. 76), and Bahiya and Anuruddha (A. ii. 239). 
Anuruddha is there at the time of the schism of the Kosambi monks 
but refuses to intervene. He indulges, instead, in his powers of clairvoy- 
ance and mention is made of a visit paid to him by the Manapakayika- 
devas, *° 

Dasaka and a number of other monks were once staying in the 
Ghositarama; on learning that Khemaka lies ill in the Badarikarama, 
one gavuta away, the others send Dasaka several times to and fro to ask 
various questions of Khemaka. In the end, Khemaka himself comes 
to them to solve their difficulties.“ 

See also Kosambiya Sutta, Jaliya Sutta, Sandaka Sutta, Upakkilesa 
Sutta and Sekha Sutta, Dalhadhamma Jataka, Kosambi Jataka and 
Surapana Jataka, all preached while the Buddha was staying at the 
Ghositarama. 

Thirty thousand monks from the Ghositarama, under the leadership of 
Urudhammarakkhita, were present at the foundation of the Maha Thupa at 
Anuradhapura.”® 


11 Vin iii. 77, also iv. 35 f., 113. See | 13 A. iv. 262 f. 
also S. iii. 132 f. 14 S. iii. 126 f, 
12 Vin. ii. 292. 15 Mhv. xxix. 34. 


C. 


Cakka Peyyala.—The seventh chapter of the Sacca Samyutta.* When 
the Buddha’s teaching disappears, the Samyutta Nikāya, from the 
Cakka Peyyala down to the Oghatarana, will be among the earliest 
portions to disappear.” 

1 S. v. 456-8. 2 VibhA. 432 


Cakka Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Catukka Nipāta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.* 
1 A. ii. 32-44. 
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Cakkadaha.—The home of the Cakkaratana (q.v.) of a Cakkavatti.? 
1 J. iv. 232. 


Cakkana.—An updsaka of Ceylon. While he was a boy, his mother 
once fell grievously ill and the doctors ordered her hare’s flesh. Cakkana 
was sent by his brother into the field, where he caught a hare which, 
however, out of compassion he set free. His brother blamed him, but 
Cakkana cured his mother by a saccakiriyd, saying that, inasmuch as he 
had never deprived anything of life, by the power of that truth his 
mother should recover. Cakkana’s abstinence is one that was maintained 
‘in spite of opportunity ” (sampattivirat?) and when he had not under- 
taken to observe any precept.” 


1 SA. ii. 112; the story is slightly different in MA. i. 165. 
2 DhsA., p. 108. 


Cakkaratana.—One of the seven treasures of a Cakkavatti (q.v.). 
When a Cakkavatti is born into the world, the Cakkaratana appears 
before him from the Cakkadaha, travelling through the air.’ The Cak- 
karatana is the Cakkavatti’s chief symbol of office; on its appearance 
before him, he sprinkles it with water and asks it to travel to the various 
quarters of the world, winning them for him. This the Cakkaratana 
does, carrying with it through the air the Cakkavatti with his fourfold 
army. Wherever the Cakkaratana halts, all the chiefs of that quarter 
acclaim the Cakkavatti as their overlord and declare their allegiance to 
him. Having thus traversed the four quarters of the earth, it returns 
to the Cakkavatti’s capital, and remains fixed as an ornament on the 
open terrace in front of his inner apartments.” 

The Commentaries’ contain lengthy descriptions of the Cakkaratana: 
it is shaped like a wheel, its nave is of sapphire, the centre of which 
shines like the orb of the moon, and round it is a band of silver. It 
has one thousand spokes, each ornamented with various decorations; 
its tyre is of bright coral; within every tenth spoke is a coral staff, 
hollow inside, which produces the sounds of the fivefold musical instru- 
ments when blown upon by the wind. On the staff is a white parasol, 
on either side of which are festoons of flowers. When the wheel moves, 
it appears like three wheels moving one within the other. 

When a Cakkavatti dies or leaves the world, the Cakkaratana disap- 
pears from the sight of men for seven days; it gives warning of a Cakka- 
vatti’s impending death by slipping from its place some time before 


1 J. iv. 232, but see Vepulla, 2? D, ii. 173 f.; M. iii. 173 ff. 
3 Eg., DA. ii. 617 f; MA. ii. 942 fi. 
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the event.* When his successor has lived righteously for seven days; 
it reappears.’ 
It is the most precious and the most honoured thing in the world.® 
t D. iii. 59 f.; MA. ii. 885. ® D. iii. 64. § UdA. 356. 


Cakkavatti.—See article in the Appendix. 


Cakkavatti Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Bojjhanga Samyutta.* 
1 S. v. 98-102. 


1. Cakkavatti Sutta (also called Pacetana Sutta), There was once 
a king called Pacetana who asked his wheelwright to make a pair of 
wheels for a battle which was to take place six months later. When 
but six days remained of this period, only one wheel had been made, 
but the other was finished within the stipulated time. Pacetana thought 
that both wheels were alike, but the wheelwright proved to him that the 
one he had made hurriedly was faulty in various ways, owing to the 
crookedness of its parts. The Buddha identified himself with the 
wheelwright and declared that one must be free from all crookedness 
in order not to fall away from the Dhamma and the Vinaya.’ 

1 A. i. 109 f. 


2. Cakkavatti Sutta.—With the appearance of a Cakkavatti there 
appear seven treasures in the world; similarly, with the appearance of 
a Tathagata there appear the seven treasures of wisdom—mindfulness, 
searching of the Dhamma, energy, zest, tranquillity, concentration, 
equanimity.’ 

1 S. v. 99. 


Cakkavattisihanada Sutta,—Preached to the monks at Mātulā. It 
is a sermon on the necessity of living in accordance with the Dhamma, 
with the Dhamma as one's refuge. The Sutta contains the story of 
the Cakkavatti Dalhanemi and his eldest son, and the manner in which 
a Cakkavatti administers the law, ruling by righteousness, over a people 
made virtuous by his instruction. But, later, there is a gradual corrup- 
tion of morals, followed by the decay and destruction of human life with 
all its attendant comforts. This is followed by a gradual restoration of 
virtuousness, accompanied by the return of prosperity and longevity. 
The Sutta also records the prophecy of the coming of the Buddha 
Metteyya.* Itis said? that at the end of this discourse twenty thousand 
monks became arahants and eighty-four thousand others realised the 
Truth. 

1 D. iii. 58 ff. 2 DA. iii. 858. 
53 
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1. Cakkavaka Jataka (No. 434).—A greedy crow, dissatisfied with the 
fish from the Ganges, flew to the Himalaya and there, seeing two golden- 
coloured geese (cakkavaka), asked what they fed on that they should 
be so beautiful. The geese replied that not food but character made 
people comely; the crow was too greedy ever to be beautiful. 

The story was told in reference to a greedy monk who went from house 
to house in search of dainty food, frequenting the dwellings of the rich. 
The monk is identified with the crow.’ 


1 J. iii, 520-4; cf. Kaka Jataka. 


2. Cakkavaka Jataka (No. 451).—Similar to the above. The reason 
given for the colour of the crow was that his heart was full of fear and 
sin and that he had done evil in past lives. The greedy monk always 
went about looking for invitations.’ 


1 J. iv. 70-2. 


Cakkavala.—The name given to a whole world-system, there being 
countless such systems. Each Cakkavala is twelve hundred and three 
thousand, four hundred and fifty yojanas in extent and consists of the 
earth, two hundred and four thousand nahutas of yojanas in volume, 
surrounded by a region of water four hundred and eight thousand nahutas 
of yojanas in volume. This rests on air, the thickness of which is nine 
hundred and sixty thousand nahutas of yojanas. In the centre of the 
Cakkavala is Mount Sineru, one hundred and sixty-eight yojanas in 
height, half of which is immersed in the ocean. Around Sineru are 
seven mountain ranges, Yugandhara, Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, 
Nemindhara, Vinataka and Assakanna. The mountains are inhabited 
by the Regent Gods (Maharajas) and their followers, the Yakkhas. 
Within the Cakkavala is the Himava mountain, one hundred leagues 
high, with eighty-four thousand peaks. Surrounding the whole Cakka- 
vala is the Cakkavalasila. Belonging to each Cakkavala is a moon, 
forty-nine leagues in diameter, a sun of fifty leagues, the Tavatimsabha- 
vana, the Asurabhavana, the Avicimahaniraya and the four mahddipas— 
Jambudipa, Aparagoyana, Pabbavideha and Uttarakuru, each mahdadipa 
surrounded by five hundred minor dipas. Between the Cakkavalas 
exist the Lokantarikaniraya.’ In each Cakkavala are four Regent 
Gods (Cattaro Maharaja).”_ A sun can illuminate only one Cakkavaila; 
the rays of light from the Buddha’s body can illuminate all the Cakka- 
valas.’ 

1 SA. ii. 442 f.; DhsA. 297 f. 2 AA, i. 439. 3 Ibid., 440. 
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1. Cakkhu Sutta.—Preached to Rahula at Jetavana. The Buddha 
shows him how the eye and all the other senses are fleeting and lead to 
unhappiness. The well-taught disciple should, therefore, be repelled 


by the senses.’ 
1 §. ii. 244, also 249. 


2. Cakkhu Sutta.—The eye and all the other senses are impermanent. 
He who has faith in these doctrines, or has seen them moderately with 
his insight, is assured of perfection; he who has realised them is a stream- 
winner, bound for enlightenment.’ 

1 8, ii, 225. 


3. Cakkhu Sutta.—In the arising and the rebirth of the eye lies the 
origin of suffering, disease, decay and death; so also with the other senses. 
The cessation of these states is brought about by the cessation in the birth 


of the senses.* 
1 S. iii. 228. 


4. Cakkhu Sutta.—The desire and lust arising in the eye and in the 
other senses mean corruption of the heart. By putting away such 
corruption can the truth be realised.’ 


1 8. iii, 232. 


Cakkhupala Thera.—An arahant. He was the son of a landowner, 
Maha Suvanna of Savatthi, and was called Maha-Pala (major Pala), his 
brother being Culla-Pala. The boys were called Pala on account of being 
born through the favour of a tree deity. Maha-Pala heard the Buddha 
preach at Jetavana and entered the Order. After five years of novitiate 
he went with sixty others to a woodland spot to meditate. There he 
fell a victim to ophthalmia and was prescribed for by a doctor; but he 
neglected his eyes, devoting his whole time to the duties of recluseship. 
He became an arahant but lost the sight of his eyes, hence his name. 
Later, Cakkhupala’s colleagues returned to Savatthi and, at his own 
request, Cakkhupala’s brother sent his nephew P&alita, ordained as a 
monk, to fetch him. On the way through the forest, Palita was attracted 
by the song of a woodcutter’s wife and, bidding his uncle wait, went and 
sinned with her. When Cakkhupala, by questioning the novice, learnt 
of this, he refused to be accompanied by him, even though he should 
die on the way. Sakka’s throne was heated, and he led the Elder safely 
to Savatthi, where he was looked after by his brother to the end of his 
days.” Itis said? that in a previous birth he had been a physician, and 


1 Thag. 95; ThagA. i. 195 f. 
2 DhA. i. 15 ff., where several details are given regarding Cakkhupala which are not 
mentioned here. 
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because a woman, whose disease of the eye he had cured, tried to cheat 
him out of his promised reward, he gave her a drug which completely 
ruined her eyes. 


Cakkhulola-Brahmadatta.—King of Benares. He was very fond of 
watching dancing and had three dancing halls where girls and women, 
of various ages, danced for his pleasure. One day he noticed a house- 
holder’s wife who had come to watch the dance and longed to possess 
her. On realising the wickedness of his desire, he renounced the kingdom 
and became a Pacceka Buddha. His Uddnagatha is included in the 
Khaggavisana Sutta.’ 

1 SN. vs. 63; SNA. i. 115 f.; Ap. i., p. 11 (vs. 37); ApA. i. 160 f. 


Cankama Sutta.—The five advantages of a cankama (cloister): it trains 
one to travel, encourages striving, it is healthy, it improves digestion 


and promotes concentration.’ 
1 A, iii. 29. 


Cankamadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Eighteen kappas ago he made 
a magnificent cloistered walk for Atthadassi Buddha. For three kappas 
he was king of the gods and was three times Cakkavatti. 
1 Ap. i. 99. 


Canki.—A mahdsala brahmin, contemporary of the Buddha, reputed 
for his great learning and highly esteemed in brahmin gatherings—e.g., 
at Iechdnanhgala’ and at Manasakata.? He is mentioned together with 
such eminent and wealthy brahmins as Tarukkha, Pokkharasadi, 
Janussoni and Todeyya.” Canki lived in the brahmin village of Opasada, 
on a royal fief granted him by Pasenadi. When the Buddha came to 
Opasida, Canki visited him, in spite of the protests of his friends and 
colleagues, and on this occasion was preached the Canki Sutta.* We 
are not told that Canki ever became a follower of the Buddha, though 
Buddhaghosa’ says that he held the Buddha in great esteem. 


1 SN., p. 115. 4 Ibid., ii. 164 ff. 
2 D. i. 235. 5 MA. i. 394; this also appears from 
? E.g., M. ii. 202. the introductory part of the Canki Sutta. 


Canki Sutta.—Canki, with a large company of brahmins, visits the 
Buddha at Opasada and finds him conversing with some eminent and 
aged brahmins. A young brahmin, called Kapathika, frequently in- 
terrupts the conversation and is rebuked by the Buddha. Canki tells 
the Buddha that the youth is a very clever scholar and obtains for him 
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a chance of questioning the Buddha. The Buddha declares that the 
brahmin pretensions to possess the sole truth are vain, and goes on to 
explain how a man can come to have faith in truth, then gain enlighten- 
ment with regard to it, and finally attain the truth itself by means of 
practice and development. At the end of the discourse Kapathika 
declares himself a follower of the Buddha.’ 


1 M. ii. 164 ff. 


Cankolapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was known as Narada-Kassapa and offered the Buddha a cankola- 
flower. Seventy-four kappas ago he was a king named Romasa.’ 

1 Ap. i. 215. 


Cangotakiya Thera,—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he lived near 
the sea, and seeing Siddhattha Buddha, gave him a bouquet of flowers.’ 
1 Ap. i. 235. 


1. Canda.—A headman (gamanz) of Savatthi. He came to see the 
Buddha at Jetavana and asked him why some people earned the reputation 
of being wrathful and others of being kindly. The Buddha explained 
that the one man gives way to passion, resentment and illusion; therefore, 
others harass him; he shows vexation and comes to be called wrathful. 
The other shows opposite qualities and is called kindly (strata). The 
Commentary says’ that the name Canda was given to the gamani by 
the Elders who compiled the texts. 

1 §. iv. 305. 2 SA. iii. 99. 


2. Canda.—See Pafiealacanda. 


Canda Sutta.—Describes the visits of the gimani Canda to the Buddha. 
See Canda (1). 


Candakali.— A nun, well known for her quarrelsome propensities. 
She was a friend of Thullananda, during whose absence the other nuns 
once expelled Candakali from their midst. This act was greatly resented 
by Thullananda and Candakali was readmitted.’ She is several times 
mentioned as starting quarrels with other nuns, and when they disagreed 
with her she threatened to denounce the Buddha and the nuns and to 
join some other Order, declaring that there were other Orders which 
were, in every way, as good as the Buddha’s. Once, when some of her 
colleagues asked her if she had seen something lost by them, she cursed 

1 Vin. iv. 230. 
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them roundly and started to weep and create a scene.” She was charged 
with frequenting gatherings of laymen,°* and it is said* that she joined 
Thullananda in various vicious practices. She once applied for permission 
to ordain nuns (vutthapanasammutt) but was refused, and on discovering that 
other nuns had obtained this permission she became violently abusive." 


2 Vin. iv. 276, 277. 4 Ibid., 333. 
3 Ibid., 293, 309. 5 Ibid., 331. 


Candagamani.—See Gamanicanda. 


Canda-ppajjota.—King of Avanti in the time of the Buddha. His 
name was Pajjota, the sobriquet being added on account of his violent 
temper. Once, when ill with jaundice, he asked Bimbisara to lend him 
the services of Jivaka, as no other doctor could cure him. The cure for 
the malady was ghee, for which Pajjota had a strong aversion. Jivaka, 
therefore, decided to administer it disguised in an astringent decoction, 
and obtained the king’s permission to use any of the royal animals or to 
leave the city at any time he wished, on the plea that he must go in 
search of various medicines. When all preparations were complete, 
Jivaka gave the king the medicine and escaped on Bhaddavatika,’ the 
king’s she-elephant, before the truth was discovered. The king sent 
Kaka in pursuit, but Jivaka gave Kaka a purgative and so delayed his 
return until the medicine had taken effect on the king. Later, when 
Pajjota was cured, he sent Jivaka many costly presents, including a 
garment of Siveyyaka cloth.” 

King Udena was Pajjota’s rival in splendour, and Pajjota decided to 
take him captive by taking advantage of his fondness for elephants. 
The plan succeeded and Udena was taken prisoner, but in the end Udena 
eloped with Pajjota’s daughter, Vasuladatté, and made her his queen 
consort.® Besides the she-elephant and the slave Kika, already men- 
tioned, Pajjota had three other fleet-footed conveyances: two mares, 
Celakanthi and Mufijakesi, both capable of travelling one hundred leagues 
a day, and an elephant, Nalagiri, able to go one hundred and twenty 
leagues a day. Ina past birth Pajjota had been the servitor of a certain 
chief. One day, when the chief was returning from the bath, he saw a 
Pacceka Buddha leaving the city, where he had begged for alms without 
receiving anything. The chief hurried home and, finding that his meal 
was ready, sent it to the Pacceka Buddha by the hand of his fleet- 
footed servant. The servant travelled with all possible haste and, 
having given the meal to the Pacceka Buddha, expressed certain wishes, 


1 The elephant could travel fifty 2 Vin. i. 276 ff.; AA. i. 216. 
yojanas in one day, and Kaka, sixty. > For details see s.v. Vasuladatta. 
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as the result of which in this birth he gained possession of the five con- 
veyances. He had authority equal to the power of the sun’s rays.* 
His last wish was that he should partake of the Truth realised by the 
Pacceka Buddha.’ 

Maha Kaceana was the son of Pajjota’s chaplain and later succeeded 
to his father’s post. When the king heard of the Buddha’s appearance 
in the world, he sent Kaccana with seven others to the Buddha, to bring 
him to Ujjeni. But the Buddha sent Kaccana and his companions, 
now become arahants, to preach to the king and establish the Sasana 
in Avanti. The mission was successful. The Theragatha contains 
stanzas uttered by the Thera in admonition to the king. It is said that 
the king had faith in the brahmins and held sacrifices involving the 
slaughter of animals; he was wicked in his deeds. One night he had a 
dream which frightened him and went to the Thera to have it explained. 
The Thera told him of the necessity for leading a virtuous life. We are 
told that from that day the king abandoned his evil ways and lived 
righteously.° 

According to the Dulva,’ Pajjota was the son of Anantanemi and was 
born on the same day as the Buddha. He was called Pajjota (Pradyota), 
because at the time of his birth the world was illumined as if by a lamp. 
He became king of Ujjeni at the time of the Buddha’s Enlightenment.® 
He had a minister called Bharata, a clever mechanic.’ 

It would appear from the Samantapasadika” that Pajjota was born 
as the result of an ascetic, or some other holy person, having touched 
the navel of his mother. 

Pajjota was the friend of Bimbisara, and when the latter was put to 
death by Ajatasattu, Pajjota seems to have made preparations to wage 
war on Ajatasattu. The defences of Rajagaha were strengthened to meet 
the threatened attack, but nothing further happened.” 

The Sarabhahga Jataka” mentions a king Candapajjota, in whose 
dominion was Lambacilaka, where lived the ascetic Salissara. This 
either refers to another king of the same name or, more probably, it 
is an attempt to identify Lambaciila&a with some place in the country 
over which Pajjota ruled in the time of the Buddha. 


4 This may be another explanation of | * Rockhill, op. cit., 17. 
the nickname Canda. | 8 Ibid., 32, n. 1. 
5 DhA. i. 196 ff. 9 Ibid., 70, n. 1. 
6 Thag. vs. 496-501; ThagA. i. 483 ff.; 10 Sp. i. 214, 
AA. i. 116 f. | 4 OM. iii. 7. 12 J, v. 133. 


Candalakappa.—A locality in Kosala; it was the residence of Dhanaajani 
and of Sangarava, The Buddha once paid a visit there and stayed in 
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the Todeyya-ambavana. Sangarava went to see him, and on that occasion 
was preached the Sangarava Sutta.* 
1 M. ii. 209 f. 


Candavajji.tThe son of a minister of Pataliputta and friend of Siggava. 
The friends entered the Order under Sonaka and became very accom- 
plished. Later, Candavajji taught Moggaliputta-Tissa the Sutta- and 
the Abhidhamma-Pitakas.’ 


1 Mhv. v. 99, 121, 129, 150; Dpv. iv. 46; v. 58, 70, 86; Sp. i. 36, 40, 235. 


Candala Sutta.—He who is without faith, without morals, is a diviner 
by curious ceremonies, believes in luck and not deeds, who seeks outside 
the Order for persons worthy of gifts—such a man is a canddla among 
laymen. The person possessing the opposite qualities is like a lotus.’ 


1 A, iii, 206. 


Candalatissa-mahabhaya.— According to the Anguttara Commentary,' 
there was once a period of great disaster in Ceylon, known as the 
Candala-tissabhaya. There was no food to be had, and Sakka provided 
the monks with a raft on which to cross the sea. Sixty monks, however, 
remained in Ceylon, guarding the scriptures. Twelve years later, when 
the danger was past, the monks who had left the land returned and 
dwelt in the Maņdalārāma in Kallagāma (Kālakagāma ?). There the 
two parties of monks met and, on comparing their records of the scriptures, 
these were found not to differ by so much as a syllable or even a single 
letter. 

Comparison of this story with the account given elsewhere? of the 
Brahmanatissacorabhaya strongly suggests that both refer to the 
same account. For details see s.v. Brahmanatissa. 


1 AA. i. 52. 2 E.g., VibhA. 446 ff. 


Candasoka, The name given to Asoka, because he so cruelly killed 
his brothers. The name was later changed into Dhammasoka.* 
1 Mhv. v. 189. 


1. Candi.—One of the chief women supporters of Narada Buddha.? 
1 Bu. x. 25. 


2. Candi.—A name given to the goddess Kalakanni, daughter of 
Virpakkha, She was so called because of her temper.’ 


1 J. iii, 259. 
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3. Candi.—See Pafieadlacandi. 


Candidvara.—One of the gates erected in Pulatthipura by Parakka- 
mabahu I. It was brightly painted.’ Candi is one of the names of 
Durga, Siva’s wife. 

1 Cv. lxxiii. 161; lxxix. 45. 


Candorana.—A mountain in the Himalaya region. The Bodhisatta, 
as an elephant, once lived there looking after his mother.* 
1 J. iv. 90, 93. 


Catassa Sutta.—There are four elements—earth, water, heat, air.’ 
1 §. ii. 169. 


Catukundika-niraya.—A description of the sufferings undergone by 
a child while in its mother’s womb. The fœtus has to lie bent in four 
(catukundena), hence the name.* 

1 J. iii. 243 f. 


Catucakka Sutta.—A deva asks how there can be escape from the 
body. By the destruction of craving, answers the Buddha.* The body 
is here spoken of as a “ four-wheeled thing.” The Commentary? explains 
that it refers to the four types of deportment—standing, sitting, lying, 


going. 
1§. i. 16. 2 SA. i. 42. 


Catudvara Jataka (No. 439).—Contains the story of Mittavindaka (q.v.). 
The Jataka probably derives its name from the fact that the Ussada- 
niraya, where Mittavindaka was destined to suffer, looked like a city 
with four gates, surrounded by a wall. For the introductory story 
see the Gijjha Jataka. The story is sometimes called the Maha Mitta- 


vindaka Jataka.’ 
1 E.g., J. i. 363; iii. 206. 


Catunikāyika-Tissa.—A monk of Ceylon. He lived in the Kolitavihara, 
while his elder brother, Dattabhaya, lived in the Potaliyavihara. Once 
Tissa fell ill and, sending for his brother, asked for a brief formula for 
meditation. Dattabhaya recommended meditation on kabalinkahara and 
Tissa soon became an arahant.’ His teacher was Mahatipitakatthera.” 

1 AA. i. 243. 2 Sp. iii. 695. 


Catunikāyika-Bhaņdika Thera.—Evidently a well-known commentator. 
He is quoted as an authority in the Samyutta Commentary.’ 
1 SA. i. 17. 
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1. Catuparivatta.— Another name for the Bahudhatuka Sutta.' 
1M. iii. 67. 


2. Catuparivatta.—One of the suttas not included in the Three 


Recensions.2 
1 Sp. iv. 742. 


Catuposathika Jataka.—This is given as the title of the four hundred 
and forty-first Jataka and it is there stated that it will be described in 
the Punnaka Jataka.' 

No such separate Jataka exists and it is, probably, another name for 
the Vidhurapandita Jataka, which, in its present form, seems to be a 
conglomeration of various legends which were once separate stories, 
each with its own title. The Catuposathika Jataka was evidently one 
such story, which was later included in the Vidhura Jataka, as its first 
section, and came to be known as the Catuposathikakhanda (see below) 
of that Jataka. The first stanza of the Catuposathika Jataka is quoted 
in the Catuposathika-khanda.? 

1 J. iv. 14, 2 J. vi. 257. 


Catuposathika-khanda.—The first section of the Vidhurapandita 
Jātaka. It relates how Sakka, the Naga king, the Garula king, and 
Dhanafijaya Koravya, practised various virtues and asked Vidhura to 
judge as to their respective goodness.’ 

1 J. vi. 262. 


Catubhanavara.—A compilation of twenty-seven extracts from the 
five Nikayas, chiefly from the Khuddaka Patha. It also includes several 
suttas and all the well-known Parittas (q.v.). The date of compilation 
and the author are not known. There is a commentary to the book 
called the Sdrattha-Samuceaya, written by a pupil of Ananda Vanaratana 
Thera, and a Sinhalese paraphrase of the eighteenth century, written 
by Saranankara Sangharaja.’ 

1 See Introd. to Sdrattha-Samuccaya (H.B.S.); also Gv. 65, 75. 


Catumatta Jataka (No. 187).—Two geese from Cittakttta once used a 
certain tree as a perch, whenever they approached it, and became friendly 
with the spirit of the tree, who was the Bodhisatta. They talked to- 
gether about religion until a jackal came and interrupted them. Then 
the geese flew away and did not return. 

The story was told of an old monk who interrupted a conversation 
between Sariputta and Moggallana. The monk was the jackal.’ 

1 J. ii. 106 f. 
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Caturakkha.—One of the dogs whom the goat Melamata proposed 
to take with her on her visit to the jackal Piitimamsa.! For details 
see the Putimamsa Jataka. In the Rgveda, Caturaksa is mentioned 
as one of Yama’s dogs.? 

1 J. iii. 535. 2 Jātaka transl. iii. 318, n. 1. 


Caturārakkhā.—The Gandhavamsa* mentions a commentary written 


on this work. 
1 pp. 65, 75. 


Catusamanera-vatthu.—A compilation by Nanabhivamsa Sangharaja.' 
1 Bode, op. cit., 78. For the story see DhA. iv. 176 f. 


Catussala.—A quadrangular hall, forming a part of the Mahavihara 
and serving as a refectory for the monks. It was erected on one of the 
spots where the earth trembled when sprinkled with flowers by Mahinda. 
Mahinda declared that in the time of the three previous Buddhas gifts, 
brought from all parts of the Island, were collected there and offered to 
the Buddhas and their followers. It is not known who built the hall, 
but it was restored by Vasabha.” The Mahāvamsa-Tikā says? that 
earth from under the lintel of the Catussālā was used to make the vessels 
in which were placed the utensils employed in the coronation ceremony 
of the kings of Ceylon. 

1 Mhv. xv. 47 ff. 2 Ibid., xxxv. 88. 3 p. 307. 


Cattāro Maharajano.—See Cātummahārājikā. 


1. Canda.—A king, one of the chief lay supporters of Kondafifia 


Buddha.” 
-BuA. 114, 


2. Canda.—Chief lay supporter of Sikhi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xxi. 122; but BuA. (204) calls him Nanda. 


3. Canda.—One of the palaces occupied by Sumanhgala Buddha in his 


last lay life.” 
1 Bu. v. 22. 


4. Canda.—A manava, son of a rich brahmin, Sueindara. Canda 
and his friend, Subhadda, became arahants at the first assembly of 


Kondafifia Buddha.’ 
1 BuA. 110 f. 
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5. Canda.—The moon; generally spoken of as a deva. See Candimā. 


6. Canda.—The Bodhisatta, born as a kinnara. For details see the 
Canda-kinnara Jātaka. 


7. Canda.—A mountain in Himava, where lived the kinnara, Canda, 
with his wife." It is also called Candaka? and Candapassa. 
1 J. iv. 283, 288. 2 J. v. 162. 3 Ibid.. 38. 


8. Canda.—A brahmin, father of Vidhurapandita.’ 
1 J. vi. 262. 


9. Canda.—One of the palaces occupied by Sumana Buddha in his 
last lay life.” 


1 Bu. xxiv. 22. 


10. Canda.— Younger brother of Sariputta and a member of the Order." 
1 DhA. ii. 188. 


11. Canda.—Son of the brahmin Pandula. He later became the 
chaplain of Pandukabhaya. ' 
1 Mhv. x. 25, 79. 


12. Canda.—See Candakumara. 


Canda or Candima Sutta.—Just as the moon is brighter far than the 
stars, so is earnestness the best of profitable conditions.’ 
1 S. v. 44. 


1. Candaka.—Another name for Canda (Candakumāra). 


2. Candaka.—The palace of King Sivi.’ 
1 J. iv. 411. 


3. Candaka.—The palace of Angati, king of Videha * v.l. Canda.’ 
1 J. vi. 229, 230, 231. 2 Ibid., 242. 


4. Candaka.—One of the palaces to be occupied by the future Buddha 
Metteyya.! 


1 Anāgatavamsa, vs. 46. 
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Candakinnara Jataka (No. 485).—Once the Bodhisatta, born as a 
kinnara named Canda, lived with his mate Canda in the Canda mountain’ 
in Himava. One day, while they were disporting themselves near a 
little stream, singing and dancing, the king of Benares, who had gone 
hunting, saw Canda and fell in love with her. So he shot Canda with 
an arrow, and when Canda lamented aloud at the sight of her dead 
husband, the king revealed himself and offered her his love and his 
kingdom. Canda scorned the offer and protested to the gods that they 
should have allowed harm to befall her husband. Sakka’s throne was 
heated by her such great loyalty and, coming in the guise of a brahmin, 
he restored to Canda his life. 

The king was Anuruddha and Candā was Rahulamata. The story 
was related by the Buddha when he visited his father’s palace at 
Kapilavatthu and heard from Suddhodana how devotedly Rahulamata 
had continued to love the Buddha. He said it was not the first time 
that she had shown her undying affection.* 


1 J. iv. 282 ff.; DhA. i. 97. 


1. Candakumara.—The son and viceroy of Ekaraja, king of Pupphavati 
(Benares). He was the Bodhisatta. For his story see the Khandahala 
Jataka.’ It is also given in the Cariyd Pitaka’ as the Candakumara- 
eariya. Canda is sometimes referred to as Candaka® and sometimes as 
Candiya.’ 


1 J. vi. 131 f. 3 Cyp., p. 144. 
> p. 77. 4 Ibid., 137, 152, 154 


2. Candakumara.—Son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, and brother 
of Mahimsaka and Suriyakumāra. He is identified with Sāriputta. For 
details see the Devadhamma Jataka.* 

1 J. i, 127 ff.; DhA. iii. 73 ff. 


Candakumara Cariya.—See Candakumara (1). 
Candakumara Jataka.—Another name for the Khandahdala Jataka. 


Candagabbha.—One of the seven mountain ranges which must be 
crossed on the way to Gandhamadana.* 
1 SNA. i. 66. 


Candagiri—A vihira in Ceylon built by Vijayabahu I.* Geiger’ 
identifies it with the Sandagiri Thipa in the Tissamaharama. 
1 Cy. lx. 61. 2 Cy. Trs. i. 220, n. 2. 
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1, Candagutta.—King of Jambudipa. He belonged to the Moriya 
dynasty and gained the throne through the scheming of Canakka, who 
slew the rightful king Dhanananda and his heir Pabbata.* Candagutta 
reigned twenty-four years and was succeeded by his son Bindusara. 
His grandson was Asoka.” Candagutta’s senior contemporary in Ceylon 
was Pandukabhaya, who died in the fourteenth year of Candagutta’s 
reign.” The Milinda mentions a soldier Bhaddasala, in the service of 
the Nanda royal family, who waged war against Candagutta. In this 
war there were eighty ‘“ Corpse Dances’ in which dead bodies danced. 
The Theragatha Commentary’ states that the father of the Thera Tekic- 
chakari incurred thed ispleasure of Candagutta, who, at the instigation 
of Canakka, cast him into prison. 

The Mahavamsatika gives details v. 69, 73, 8l; both the Dpv. and the Sp. 
of how Canakka contrived to make talk of Pakundakabhaya (sic). 
Candagutta king (pp. 181 ff.). 4 p. 292; see also Kathésaritsadgara i. 


2 Mhv. v. 16 ff. 30. 
3 Dpv. vi. 15; Sp. i. 72; see also Dpv. 5 i., p. 440. 


2. Candagutta Thera.—Saddhivihārika of Maha Kassapa Thera. 
His colleague was Suriyagutta.* 
1 SA. iii. 125. 


3. Candagutta.—One of the eight khattiyas sent by Asoka to accompany 
the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon. He took a prominent part in the celebrations 
when the Tree left Pataliputta,’ and later, on his arrival in Ceylon, was 
appointed by Davanampiyatissa to beat the golden drum at the Bodhi- 
tree ceremonies. He was given the office of Malayaraja and the Vira- 
bahujanapada was bestowed on him for his maintenance.’ 


1 Mbv. 152. 2 Ibid., 165. 


4. Candagutta.—An arahant Thera who came from Vanavāsa with 
80,000 others for the foundation of the Maha Thipa in Anuradhapura.' 
1 Mhv. xxix. 42; Dpv. xix. 8. 

Candatitta.—A king of twenty kappas ago, a previous birth of Tamala- 
pupphiya.* 
1 Ap. i. 197. 


Candadeva.—The third of the Andhakaveņhudāsaputtā.! 
1 J. iv. 81. 


Candadevi. See Canda. 
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Candadhara.—Name of the god Siva.' 
1 Cv. Ixxiv. 193. 


1. Candana.—A deva, vassal of the Four Regent Gods.’ He is 
mentioned as one of the chief Yakkhas to be invoked by followers of the 
Buddha in case of need.? He once visited Lomasakangiya at the 
Nigrodharama, questioned him regarding the True Saint, and recited 
to him stanzas learnt when the Buddha preached the Bhaddekaratta 
Sutta in Tavatimsa® (but see below). The Samyutta Nikdya‘* records a 
conversation between Candana and the Buddha and a visit paid 
by Candana to Maha Moggallāna.” Buddhaghosa® says he was an 
upasaka in the time of Kassapa Buddha and offered the four requisites 
to the Buddha and the monks, as a result of which he became a deva. 
It is elsewhere stated’ that in Kassapa’s time Candana and Lomasa- 
kangiya were friends and that both became monks. When Kassapa 
preached the Bhaddekaratta Sutta, Candana asked Lomasakangiya to 
explain it; this he was unable to do, and so made a wish that he should 
be able to explain it in a future birth, Candana wishing that he should 
then ask the questions again. Both wishes were fulfilled. For details 
see Lomasakanhgiya (2). 


1 D. ii. 258. 2 D. iii. 204. | 8 MA. ii. 951. 

3 M. iii. 199 f. ’ ThagA. i. 84 f. In this version not 
1 S. i. 53. Candana, but Lomasakaùgiya, expounds 
5 S. iv. 280. the Sutta; in M. iii. 199 f. it is Candana. 


2. Candana Thera.—He belonged to a rich family in Sāvatthi, and 
having heard the Buddha preach, became a sotāpanna. When a son 
was born to him he joined the Order and took to meditating in the forest. 
Later he dwelt in a charnel-field near Sāvatthi. There he was visited 
by his wife and child who hoped to win him back, but, seeing them from 
afar, he made a special effort and became an arahant, preaching to his 
wife as she approached. 

Thirty-one kappas ago he was a tree-sprite, and having seen the Pacceka 
Buddha Sudassana, gave him a kutaja-flower. He is probably identical 
with Kutajapupphiya Thera of the A padana.” 


1 Thag. vs. 299-302; ThagA. i. 395 f. 
* ji. 451; the same verses are also ascribed to Harita. 


3. Candana.—A monk of ninety-one kappas ago to whom Upahana- 
dayaka made a gift of a pair of sandals.’ 


1 Ap. i. 228. 
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1. Candana Sutta.—The devaputta Candana visits the Buddha at 
Jetavana and asks him how one can cross the flood (ogha) and not be 
drowned. By constant effort and destruction of craving, says the 
Buddha.* 

1 8. i. 53. 


2. Candana Sutta.—Candana visits Maha Moggallana and asks him 
why some beings are born in heaven.’ 


1 S. iv. 280. 


Candanagama,—A village in Rohana., The nobles of the village took 
part in the festival of the arrival of the Bodhi-tree in Ceylon, and in the 
village one of the eight Bodhi-saplings was planted.’ 

1 Mhv. xix. 54, 62; Sp. i. 100; Mbv. 161. 


Candanangalika,—A lay-disciple of the Buddha in Savatthi. He was 
present when five rajas, including Pasenadi, visited the Buddha and 
asked him which was the highest sensual pleasure. When the Buddha 
had answered their question, Candanangalika obtained his permission 
and uttered a verse in his praise. The rajas thereupon gave Candanangala 
five robes which he presented to the Buddha.’ 

The story is very similar to that of the brahmin Pihgiyani and the 
verse spoken is the same.” 


18. i. 81 f. 2 A. iii. 239. 


Candanapasada.—A building in the Maricavattivihara erected by Ma- 
hinda IV. It housed the Hair Relic of the Buddha in a jewelled reliquary.* 
1 Cv. liv. 40 f. 


Candanapujaka Thera.—An arahant. He was once a kinnara in 
Candabhaga and lived on flowers. He offered a piece of sandalwood 
to Atthadassi Buddha. 

Fourteen kappas ago he became king three times under the name of 
Rohini.’ He is probably identical with Siha Thera.” 

1 Ap. i. 165. 2 ThagA. i. 179. 


Candanamala.—One of the residences occupied by the Buddha.’ 
It was in Sunaparanta and was built of red sandalwood at the instigation 
of Punna of Sunaparanta. When the work was completed Punna sent 
a flower as message to the Buddha, who came with five hundred monks 
and performed the ceremony of dedication before dawn.” During the 
festival, the Buddha showed the Yamakapatihariya.* _v./. Candanasala. 

1 SNA. ii. 403. 2 ThagA. i. 158. 3 Ibid., i. 312, 
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Candanamaliya Thera.—An arahant. He was a brahmin who entered 
the Order at the age of five, becoming an arahant in the tonsure-hall. 
In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was an ascetic who had renounced 
great wealth. Having met the Buddha, he offered him a seat and gave 
him mangoes, sandalwood and sdala-flowers. He was once king of the 
city of Vebhara.* He is probably identical with Valliya Thera.’ 

1 Ap. ii. 423 f. 2 See ThagA. i. 293. 


Candanasala.—See Candanamaila. 
Candapadumasiri.—See Candapaduma. 


1. Candapaduma.—The chief consort of the Setthi Mendaka of 
Bhaddiya, and mother of Dhanafijaya.* She was, therefore, grandmother 
of Visakha. She had been the wife of Mendaka in a previous birth and, 
during a time of famine, had joined him in giving the only meal they 
had between them to a Pacceka Buddha. As a result of this act, the 
rice-pot in her home never became empty, however many people she 
might feed. In previous existences she had entertained the monks 
of various Buddhas, taking a rice-pot in one hand and a spoon in the 
other. Therefore, in her left hand was the sign of the lotus, covering 
the palm, and in her right the sign of the moon. Further, by reason 
of her having fetched and filtered water for the monks, on the sole of 
her left foot was marked a lotus and on the right a moon; hence her 
name, Candapaduma. When the Buddha visited Mendaka’s house and, 
after the meal, preached to the household, Candapaduma became a 
sotapanna.” She was one of the five persons of great merit (Mahapufifia).° 
The Visuddhimagga* calls her Candapadumasiri. 


+ DbA. i. 385. ° AA. i. 219; PsA. 509. 
? Ibid., iii. 363-86. 4 ii, 383. 


2. Candapaduma,— Wife of Tiritavaccha and mother of Maha Kaceana.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 465. 


Candapabbata.—See Canda (7). 


1. Candabhāgā.—A river in India. It was the third river crossed 
by Mahā Kappina and his wife on their way from their own country, 
in the north-west, to Sāvatthi.* The river was one league deep and one 
wide? and eighteen leagues in length, with a rapid current.” On its 
bank was a large banyan-tree where the Buddha awaited Kappina’s 


1 ThagA. i. 508. 2 DhA. ii. 120. 3 DA. iii. 877, 878. 
54 
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arrival.* The Milinda® mentions it as one of the ten important rivers 
flowing from the Himalaya. The name is evidently old, as it occurs in 
several ancient legends.° 
The Candabhaga is generally identified with the Chenab (the Akesines 
of the Greeks).’ 
4 AA. i. 177; SA. ii. 179. € E.g., Ap. i. 75; ThagA.:. 390; ThigA. 


5 p. 114. 9, ete. 
7 But see Ps. of the Brethren 255, n. 1. 


2. Candabhagaé.—A canal constructed by Parakkamabahu I., flowing 
through the centre of the Lakkhuyyana.* 


1 Cv. xxix. 48. 


Candabhanu.—A king of Jivaé, He invaded Ceylon in the eleventh 
year of the reign of Parakkamabahu II. but was defeated in battle by 
Virabahu.’ In the reign of Vijayabahu IV. he appeared once again with 
a large army and, landing at Mahatittha, marched against the king’s 
fortress at Subhagiri, demanding the Tooth Relic, the Bowl Relic and 
the kingdom. But he was again defeated by the Sinhalese forces under 
Vijayabahu and Virabahu.’ 


' Cy lxxiii. 36 ff. 
2 Ibid., Ixxxviii. 69-83. For his later history see JA. xliii. 


Candamittā.—One of the two chief women disciples of VipassI Buddha.* 
1 Bu. xx. 29; J. i. 4l. 


Candamukha.—One of the descendants of Okkāka.! 
1 Dpv. iii. 42; Mhv. ii. 13. 


Candamukha-Tissaą.—The Majjhima Commentary contains a reference 
to a king of Ceylon bearing this name. He visited the Chief Elder of 
the Mahavihara when all the other monks were away, in order to test 
him. The Elder had very weak eyes, but when the king touched his 
feet as would a snake, he remained unafraid and asked who was there. 
The story is related to show that arahants know no fear.” 


1 MA. ii. 869. 


Candamukha-Siva.—Son of Ilanaga and king of Ceylon (103-112 a.c.) 
for eight years and seven months. His wife was Damiladevi. He was 
killed by his younger brother Yasalalaka-Tissa. Siva built a tank near 
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Manikaragima which he gave to the Issarasamanarama.’ When Ilanaga 
was taken captive by the Lambakannas, his queen sent the little Canda- 
mukhasiva to the state elephant to be killed by him, but the elephant 
picked him up and brought about Ilanaga’s release.” 


1 Dpv. xxi. 44; Mhv. xxxv. 46. 2 Ibid., vs. 20 fi. 


Candamukhi.— Wife of Metteyya Buddha in his last lay-life.* 


1 Anagatavamsa, p. 48. 


1. Candavati.— Wife of Assalayana and mother of Maha Kotthita.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 480. 


2. Candavati.—The city wherein, at the Silarama, Sujata Buddha 
died.* 
1 BuA. 171. 


3. Candavatii—The birthplace of Anomadassi Buddha.’ There 
Kondafifia Buddha spent his first vassa.? It existed also in the time of 
Sumedha Buddha.* It was the capital of King Vijitavi.* 


1 J. i. 36; Bu. viii. 17; DhA. i. 88; 2 BuA. 110. 3 Ap. ii. 422. 
AA. i. 85; see also Ap. i. 76. 4 BuA. 111. 


4, Candavati.—Daughter of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. The king 
offered her to Lomasa-kassapa on condition that he should perform a 
sacrifice of beasts. Kassapa agreed but later withdrew his consent. 
See the Lomasa-Kassapa Jataka.! 


1 J. iii. 515 ff.; Mil. 220. 


Candasama.—See Candiipama. 


Candasarattha-tika.—A Commentary on the Sambandhacinta written 
in the fourteenth century by Saddhammajfiana of Pagan.’ 


1 P.L.C. 198. 


1. Candā.— Wife of Sudinna and mother of Piyadassi Buddha.? In 
the Buddhavamsa’ she is called Sucanda. 


1 J. i. 39. 2 xiv. 15. 


2. Canda.—One of the two chief women disciples of Vipassi Buddha.’ 
1 J. i. 41; Bu. xx. 29. 
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3. Canda.—A kinnart, wife of Canda, the Bodhisatta. See the 
Candakinnara Jataka.’ She is sometimes called Candi.’ 


1 J. iv. 283 ff. 2 E.g., J. iv. 284. 


4. Candā.—Wife of Mahāpatāpa, king of Benares, and mother of 
Dhammapala. She is identified with Mahapajapati Gotami. For details 
see the Culla Dhammapila Jataka.' 


1 J. iii. 178 ff. 


5. Canda.—Daughter of the Madda-king and chief consort of the ruler 
of Benares. She was the mother of Mugapakkha (Temiya). For details 


see the Migapakkha Jataka.! 
#1 J, vi. 1 fff. 


6. Canda.—Chief consort of Candakumara (q.v.). She was the daughter 
of the Paficala king and the mother of Vasula. It was her saccakiriyad 
which saved her husband from death. She isidentified with Rahulamata.* 


1 J. vi. 151 ff. 


7. Canda.—Chief consort of Sutasoma. She is identified with Rahu- 


lamata.? 
1 J. v. 177, 182, 192. 


8. Canda Theri.—An arahant. She belonged to a brahmin family 
which had fallen on evil days and she grew up in wretched poverty. Her 
kinsfolk having all died of plague, she eked out a living by begging from 
door to door. One day she came across Pataeara who had just finished 
eating. Patacara, seeing her pitiable condition, gave.her some food 
and, when she had eaten, discoursed to her. Delighted by Patacara’s 
sermon, Canda renounced the world and soon afterwards attained 


arahantship.’ 
1 Thig. vs. 122-26; ThigA., p. 120 f. 


9. Canda.—The kinnārī-maiden of whom Brahmadatta became 
enamoured, preferring her to his own wife, Asitabhi.* 


1 VibhA. 470 f.; the Asitabhii Jataka (J. ii. 231 f.) does not mention her name. 


1. Candabha Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a wealthy brahmin 
family of Rājagaha and was called Candābha because from the circle 
of his navel proceeded a light resembling that of the moon’s disk. When 
he grew up, the brahmins seated him in a carriage and took him about, 
proclaiming that whoever stroked his body would receive power and 
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glory. By this means they earned much money. One day, in Savatthi, a 
dispute arose between the brahmins and the Buddha’s followers as to 
Candabha’s supernatural powers, and finally they took him to the 
Buddha for him to settle the quarrel. As Candabha approached the 
Buddha, the light from his body disappeared and Candabha, thinking 
that this was owing to some charm, asked to be taught the same. The 
Buddha stipulated that he should join the Order. Having done so, 
Candabha was asked to meditate on the thirty-two constituent parts 
of the Body. Soon afterwards he became an arahant. 

In a previous birth he was a forester and formed a friendship with a 
merchant to whom he supplied red sandalwood. One day, when he 
visited the merchant in the town, he was taken by him to the place where 
a shrine was being erected over the remains of Kassapa Buddha. The 
forester, making a moon-disk from sandalwood, placed it within the 
shrine. After death, for a whole Buddha-interval, he was in Tavatimsa 
and was known as the deva Candabha.’ 


1 DhA. iv. 187. ff.; the SNA. version (ii. 523 ff.) differs from this in several details. 


2. Candabha.—Sixteen thousand kappas ago there were four kings 
of this name, all previous births of Ekadipiya.’ 


1 Ap. i. 189. 


Candabha Jataka (No. 135).—The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic 
and, at the moment of his death, answered his disciples’ inquiries with the 
words «moonlight and sunlight.” When his chief pupil (identified 
with Sariputta) interpreted the words, his colleagues did not believe 
him until the Bodhisatta appeared in mid-air and said that whoever 
meditated on the sun and the moon would be born in the Abhassara 
world. 

The Jataka was preached about the interpretation of a problem by 
Sariputta at the gates of Sankassa. 


1 J. i. 474, 
Candarama.—A monastery in Candavati, where Kondafifia Buddha 
spent his first vassa.* 


1 BuA. 110. 


Candika.— Mother of Candikaputta. See below. 


Candikaputta Thera.—A discourse on the teaching of Devadatta, 
delivered by Candikaputta to the monks, is recorded in the Silayfipa 
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Sutta’ (¢.v.). The Commentary” says that his mother’s name was 
Candika, hence his own. 
1 A. iv. 402 f. 3 AA. ii. 808. 


Candimasa Sutta.—Records the visit of the devaputta Candimasa to 
the Buddha and the conversation that ensued.* 
1 S. i. 5l. 


1. Candimā, Candimasa, Canda.—The name of the devaputta whose 
abode (vimana) is the moon (Canda), sometimes also called Candima. 
The moon is forty-nine leagues in diameter and appears in the world 
at the wish of the Abhassara Brahmas, who are the first inhabitants of 
the earth, hence its name (amhdkam chandam fiatva viya utthito, tasma 
cando hott ti). Candima is also included among the Catummaharajika 
devas because he lives in their world.” There are other devas besides 
Canda who dwell in the moon.? According to the Bilarikosiya Jataka,' 
Sāriputta, having once given alms, was born as Canda, while in the 
Sudhābhojana Jātakař it is Moggallāna who was so born. The moon 
cannot move in the sky without the permission of Candimā, and he can 
stop its movement at will. Itis said that once, when Candimā was 
seized by Rāhu Asurinda, he invoked the Buddha in a verse and the 
Buddha asked Rāhu to set him at liberty, which request was granted.” 
The deva Candimasa who is mentioned? as visiting the Buddha is 
probably identical with Candimā. The moon was worshipped when 
children were desired.? The Sasa Jātaka (No. 513) gives details of the 
story of how, as a result of the Bodhisatta’s sacrifice when born as a 
hare, Sakka painted the figure of a hare on the moon, which sign will be 
seen throughout this kappa.” 


1 VibhA. 519; PsA. 253. ê E.g., DhA. ii. 143, 146; iii. 97. 

2 E.g., Mahāniddesa Cty. 108. 1T S. i. 50; this is evidently a myth 
3 D. ii. 269. connected with the lunar eclipse. 

1 J. iv. 63, 69. 8 S. i. 51. 

5 J. v. 382, 412. ? E.g., Jiv. 1. 10 J., i. 172. 


2. Candim&.—One of the descendants of Okkaka,’ 
1 Mhv. ii. 13; Dpv. iii. 42. 
Candima Sutta.—Records the incident of the Buddha’s request to 
Rahu to free Candima (¢.v.)." 
1 §. i. 50. 


Candiya.—See Candakumara. 
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Candipama.—A king of twenty-three kappas ago, a previous birth 
of Vannakaraka Thera. v.l. Candasama.’ 


1 Ap. i. 220. 


Candipama Sutta.—Monks who visit families must be like the moon, 
just as is Maha Kassapa. They should be unobtrusive, retiring in 
demeanour. They should preserve their freedom and not be bound. 
Monks should teach the doctrine out of compassion for others, not in 
order to win their approval.’ 


1 S. ii. 197 f.; see also MA. i. 14. 


1, Campaka.—A city in the time of Atthadassi Buddha. The Bodhi- 
satta, as Susima, was born there.’ 


1 BuA. 180. 


2. Campaka,—A king of fifty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Khadiravaniya Revata.! 
1 Ap. i. 52; ThagA. i. 109. 


3. Campaka.—See s.v. Campa. 


1. Campakapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
he offered seven flowers in a basket to Vessabhu Buddha. Two kappas 
later he became a king named Vihatābhā.* He is probably identical 
with Belatthanika.’ 


1 Ap. i. 167. 2 ThagA. i. 205. 


2. Campakapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago, 
while travelling through the air, he saw a Pacceka Buddha named 
Sudassana, and dropped seven flowers as offering to him.’ 


1 Ap. i. 279. 
Campaka.—See Campa. 


i. Campa.—A city in India on the river of the same name; it was the 
capital of Ahga and was celebrated for its beautiful lake, the Gaggara- 
pokkharani (q7.v.), which was excavated by Queen Gaggara. On its 
banks was a grove of campaka-trees, well known for the fragrance of 
their marvellous white flowers, and there, in the Buddha’s time, wandering 
teachers were wont tolodge. The Buddha himself stayed there on several 
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occasions.’ Sdriputta’ and Vangisa® are also said to have stayed there. 
The Mahaparinibbana Sutta* mentions Campa as one of the six important 
cities of India, its foundation being ascribed to Mahagovinda.’ It lay ata 
distance of sixty yojanas from Mithila. In the Buddha’s time the people 
of Campa owed allegiance to Bimbisara, as king of Magadha, and Bimbi- 
sara had given a royal fief in Campa to the brahmin Sonadanda.’ Campa 
was evidently an important centre of trade, and we are told that merchants 
travelled from there to Suvannabhiimi for purposes of trade.* Most 
probably it was the Indian colonists from Campa who named one of 
their most important settlements in Indo-China after this famous old 
town. The ancient name of Campa was probably Malini or Malina.® 

The ninth chapter of the Mahdvagga of the Vinaya Pitaka’® contains 
several important regulations laid down by the Buddha at Campa 
regarding the validity and otherwise of formal acts of the Sangha. 

Campa is mentioned as the birthplace of Sona-Kolivisa, Jambugamika, 
Nandaka and Bharata, and among those who resided there were Bahuna, 
Vajjiyamahita and Thullananda and her companions. 

The Sonadanda, the Dasuttara, the Kandaraka and the Karandava 
Suttas were preached there. 

According to Buddhaghosa,"* Campa was so called because the whole 
place abounded in large Campaka-trees. 

Campa is generally identified with a site about twenty-four miles to 
the east of the modern Bhagalpur, near the villages of Campanagara 
and Campapura.” It was visited by Hiouen Thsang,* and Fa Hien 
calls it a great kingdom with many places of worship.” 

The Buddha’s bathing-robe was enshrined in Campā.* 

See also Kala Campa, probably another name for Campa. 

1 Vin. i. 312; S. i. 195; A. iv. 59, 168; ® Campasya tu puri Campa, ya Malinya- 


v. 151, 189. bhavat pura (Mbh. xii. 5, 6, 7; Matsyapu- 
2 A. iv. 59. rana 48, 97, etc.; Law, A.G. I. 6, n. 2). 
3 S. i. 195. 10 Vin, i. 312 ff.; see also Vin. ii. 307. 
4 D. ii. 147. 11 MA. ii. 565. 
5 Ibid., 235. 12 C,A.G. I. 5. 
8 J. iv. 32. 13 Beal, Records ii. 187 f. 
? D. i. 11l. 14 p. 65. 
8 E.g., J. vi. 539. 15 Bu. xxviii. 9. 


2. Campa, Campaka.—One of the two chief women disciples of Kaku- 


sandha Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xxiii, 21; J. i. 42. 


3. Campa, Campaka.—Birthplace of Paduma Buddha.’ Near by 


was the Campaka-uyyana. 
1 Bu ix 16; Jd. i. 36. 
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4. Campaé.—The river which flowed between Anga and Magadha (now 
called Chandan). The Naga Campeyya held sway over the river." 


1 J. iv. 454 f. 


5. Campa.—A channel branching off from the Parakkama-samudda, 
from the sluice near the Candi gate.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxix. 45. 


Campeyya, Campeyyaka.—A Naga-king who dwelt in the river Campa, 
See the Campeyya Jataka. 


Campeyya Cariya.—See Campeyya Jataka. 


Campeyya Jataka (No. 506).—Once the king of Magadha, at constant 
war with the king of Anga, obtaining the help of the Naga-king who 
dwelt in the river Campa, defeated his rival. Thereafter he held an 
annual festival in honour of the Naga-king. The Bodhisatta, a very 
poor man, saw Campeyya’s splendour on his way to the feast and longed 
for a like greatness. As a result, after death, he was born in the Naga- 
world where he became king under the name of Campeyya. Realising 
what had happened, he felt disgust at his position as a Naga and made 
many attempts to observe religious vows, hoping, in this way, to gain 
release. But he was foiled in his efforts by his consort Sumana, At last 
he came to the world of men, where he kept fast on certain days, lying 
on an ant-hill. There he was taken captive by a snake charmer who 
tortured him in various ways and took him about, exhibiting him for 
gain. By certain tokens of which Campeyya had earlier warned her, 
Sumana knew that her husband had been taken captive and, after much 
searching, she discovered him just as the snake charmer was about to 
give a performance before Uggasena, king of Benares. The whole story 
was then revealed, and the snake charmer set Campeyya free. That 
Uggasena might be convinced of the truth of the story, he was invited 
to the Naga-world, where he and his retinue were lavishly entertained. 

The story was related in connection with the observance of uposatha 
vows. Devadatta was the snake charmer and Sariputta was Uggasena. 
Rahulamataé was Sumani.’ 

The Campeyya-cariya is included in the Cariyapitaka? in order to 
illustrate stlaparamita. 

This Jataka is often referred to® as one of the births in which the 
Bodhisatta practised stla to perfection. 


1 J. iv. 454-68. 2 p. 85 f. 3 E.g., J. i. 45; MA, ii. 617. 
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Campeyyakkhandhaka,—The ninth chapter of the Mahdvagga of the 


Vinaya Pitaka." 
1 Vin. i. 312 ff. 


Cambutivapi.—A tank built by Vasabha.‘ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 95. 


Cammakkhandhaka.—The fifth chapter of the Mahdvagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. 
1 Vin. i. 179 ff. 


Cammasataka Jataka (No. 324).—Once a religious mendicant, clad 
in a leather garment, saw a ram falling back before him, and imagining 
that the animal was doing him obeisance, uttered its praises. The 
Bodhisatta, who was a merchant, hearing this, warned the ascetic that 
the ram was only preparing to attack him, and even as he was speaking 
the animal charged the mendicant and felled him to the ground. 

The story was related in reference to a monk of Savatthi, to whom a 
similar thing happened while he was wearing a leather jerkin.* 


1 J. iii, 82 ff. 


Cayanti-vapi.—A tank in Ceylon built by Vasabha.* v.l. Mayanti. 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 94. 


1. Cara, Caraka.—One of the successors of Maha Sammata and a 
member of the Saékya tribe. He had a son named Upacara.’ 


1 Mhv. ii. 2; Dpv. iii. 5; DA. i. 258; J. iii. 454; SnA. i. 352. 


2. Cara.—A Yakkha chieftain to be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
in times of need.’ 


1 2D. iii. 205; the P.T.S. edition calls , Sinhalese edition, both text and com- 
him Manicara as does the P.T.S. edition of | mentary, divides this name mto two thus: 
the commentary (D. iii. 970); but the | Mani and Cara. 


Cara Vagga.—The second chapter of the Catukka Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikaya. 
1 A. ii. 13 ff. 


Cara Sutta.—In every posture one must strive ardently and scrupulously 
against lustful, malevolent and injuring thoughts." 


1 A. ii. 13; found also in Itivuttaka, 115. 
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1. Carita Sutta.—The four wrong practices: lying speech, spiteful 
speech, bitter speech, idle babble.’ 
1 A. ii. 141. 


2. Carita Sutta.—The four right practices: truthful speech, speech 
not spiteful, mild speech, wise speech.* 
1 A. ii, 141. 


Cariyakatha.—The fifth chapter of the Pafifiavagga of the Patisambhida- 


magga. 
1 Ps, ii. 225 f. 


Cariyāpitaka.—One of the fifteen books of the Khuddaka Nikāya, generally 
placed last in the list. It contains tales in metrical verse of the Buddha’s 
previous births, chiefly setting forth the ten päramī, by which he attained 
Enlightenment. Each story is called a Cariya. The stories told here 
in verse are parallel to the corresponding Jataka stories in prose, and pre- 
suppose a familiar acquaintance with all the incidents of the prose tales. 
The first two parami are illustrated by ten stories each, while the remaining 
parami have only fifteen stories between them. 

The Dighabhanakas refused to include the Cariyapitaka in their canonical 
books, but it was accepted by the Majjhimabhanakas,’ 

There exists a Commentary on the Cariyapitaka which is ascribed to 
Dhammapala and which forms a part of the Paramathadipani.? According 
to the Commentary,°* the Cariyapitaka was preached by the Buddha at 
the Nigrodharama, after the conclusion of the Buddhavamsa and at the 
request of Sariputta. It was preached by Mahinda at the Nandanavana 
in Anuradhapura, soon after his arrival in Ceylon.‘ 


1 DA. i. 15, 23. | 3 CypA. 1, 2. 
2 Published in the Hewavitarane Bequest t Dpv. xiv. 45; but see Mhv. xv. 179. 
Series, vol. xxvi. (1929). | 


Cari.—Probably the name of a celestial musician, or, perhaps, of a 
musical instrument.’ 
1 VvA. 94; but see note on p. 372, also p. 211, where Cari is omitted from the list. 


Carukkatta,—A village in South India.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 127. 


Cala.—A Sinhalese chieftain, who once joined the Colas against Vijaya- 
bahu I., but who, later,” evidently returned to him and fought bravely 
on his side. 

1 Cv. lviii. 16. 2 Ibid., vs. 55; see Cv. T'rs. i. 207, n. 3. 
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Calaka.—See Talata. 


Canakka.—A brahmin of Takkasilé, who killed King Dhanananda and 
placed Candagutta on the throne. In his youth Canakka looked after 
his mother, and finding that she was worrying lest he, who was destined 
for kingly power, should leave her, he broke his tooth, having been told 
that there his luck resided. One day, on going for alms to Dhanananda’s 
palace, he was insulted, and in order to avenge the insult he kidnapped 
the king’s son, Pabbatakumara. He then adopted Candagutta and, finding 
him better fitted for kingship than Pabbata, he contrived that the latter 
should be killed. When preparations had been made, he induced Canda- 
gutta to rise in revolt against Dhanananda, and, finally, to kill him and 
ascend the throne.” 

The Theragatha Commentary’ states that Tekicchani’s father, Subandhu, 
roused the jealousy of Canakka, who had him put in prison. 

1 Mhv.v. 16 f.; Mbv. 98. 2 See MT. 181 ff. for details, also Candagutta. 3 i. 440. 


Catigatikapatimaghara.—An image-house attached to the Mahathipa 
and built by Mahadathika-Mahanaga.’ 
1 MT. 634. 


Catuddisa Sutta.—Five qualities that make a monk a “ four-regioner ”’— 
moving without let in the four quarters.’ 
1 A, iii. 135. 


Catuma Sutta._-Preached at the Amalakivana in Catuma. Some new 
members of the Order, dwelling near the Buddha, made so much noise that 
they were summoned and asked to leave at once. But the Sakyans of 
Catuma and Brahma Sahampati interceded on their behalf and they were 
allowed to return. The Buddha then preached to them that just as four 
terrors await the man who enters the water—waves, crocodiles, whirlpools 
and sharks—so are there four terrors awaiting the monk—temper, gluttony, 
the pleasures of the senses and women.’ 

1 M. i. 456 ff.; on this see Mil. 209. 


Catuma.—A Sakyan village containing a mote-hall; near it was the 
Amalakivana where the Buddha once stayed and preached the Catuma 


Sutta.! 
1 M. i. 456 f.; MA. ii. 660. 


1. Cétumasika-Brahmadatta.—A king of Benares. Going to his park 
in the early summer, he rested under a koviléra-tree which was thickly 
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covered with leaves. Going again in midsummer, he found it full of 
blossom. On his third visit, at the end of the season, the tree was bare 
and withered, and, lying under it, he realised that decay and death are the 
common lot of all. He thereupon became a Pacceka Buddha. His 
udana is included in the Khaggavisana Sutta.! 

1 SN. vs. 44; SNA. i. 90 f.; Ap. i. 9 (vs. 18); ApA. i. 141 f. 


2. Catumasika-Brahmadatta.—King of Benares. Once in every four 
months he would visit his park. One day, on entering the park, he saw 
a paricchattaka-tree covered with blossom, and picked one of the flowers. 
His retinue followed his example, and soon the tree was quite bare. On 
his return from the park he observed this, and also how another tree near 
by, devoid of flowers, had been spared the spoilation. He thereupon 
reflected how possessions led to trouble, and, renouncing his kingdom, he 
donned the robes of a monk, later becoming a Pacceka Buddha. His 
udana, is included in the Khaggavisana Sutta,? 

1 SN. vs. 64; SnA. i. 116; ApA. i. 161. 


Catumasini.—Occurs in the phrase Komudi Catumasini, probably refer- 
ring to the Catumasya festival which is performed in the month of Kattika, 
Komudi being the full-moon day of Kattika.’ 

1 Vin. i. 55; D. i. 47, ete. 


Catumeyyaka.—The inhabitants of Catuma.' 
1 M. i. 457. 


Cātummahārājikā.—The inhabitants of the lowest (Cātummahārājika) 
deva world. This world derives its name from the Four Great Kings 
(Cattaro Maharajano) who dwell there as guardians of the four quarters; 
Dhatarattha of the East, Virtlhaka of the South, Viriipakkha of the West, 
and Vessarana of the North.* They keep large retinues consisting, re- 
spectively, of Gandhabbas, Kumbhandas, Nagas and Yakkhas, all of whom 
dwell in the same world as their lords and accompany them on their travels. 
These kings are mentioned” as having undertaken the protection of the 
Buddha from the moment of his conception in his mother’s womb, and in 
the Atanatiya Sutta (q.v.), they appear as protectors not only of the Buddha 
but also of his followers.” 

The Four Kings appear to have been regarded as Recorders of the 
happenings in the assemblies of the devas.* On the eighth day of the 
lunar half-month, they send their councillors out into the world to dis- 

1 D, ii. 207 f. ; iii. 194 f. 3 See, e.g., DhbA. ii. 146; iii. 96. 
2 D. ii. 257 f. 4D. ii. 225. 
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cover if men cultivate righteousness and virtue; on: the fourteenth day 
they send their sons, on the fifteenth day they themselves appear in the 
world, all these visits having the same purpose. Then, at the assembly 
of the devas, they submit their report to the gods of Tavatimsa, who rejoice 
or lament according as to whether men prosper in righteousness or not.” 
These four Gods surpass the other inhabitants of their worlds in ten ways— 
beauty, length of life, etc.—because their merit is greater than that of the 
others." 

Besides these Regent Gods and their followers, other dwellers are to be 
found in their world—the Khiddāpadosikā, the Manopadosikā, the Sīta- 
valāhakā, the Uņhavalāhakā, and the devaputtas Candima and Suriya.’ 
Life in the Catummaharajika world lasts, according to human computation, 
ninety thousand years.° Beings are born there as a result of various acts 
of piety and faith which, however, are based on motives not very exalted.’ 

The Catummaharajika world is situated half-way up Mount Sineru. Some 
of the devas of the world dwell in the mountain, others in the sky.” 


5 A. i. 142 f.; for more details see AA. 8 DA. ii. 472, 647, but see Kvu. 207. 
i. 376 f. 9 A. iv. 60. 

6 A. iv. 242, 10 On these gods see Moulton: Zor- 

? VibhA. 519; MNidA. 108. oastrianism 22-7, 242. 


Cathamangama,—aA tank constructed by Vasabha.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 95. 


Cānavela.—v.l. for Tanaveli (q.v.). 


Canura.—A wrestler employed by Kamsa to fight the Andhakavenhuda- 
saputta. But Baladeva put a strap round him and, lifting him up, dashed 
his brains out on the ground. 

1 J. iv. 81f. 


Capa Theri (v.!. Chava).—A trapper’s daughter in Vankahara who became 
the wife of the Ajivaka Upaka and bore him a son, Subhadda. When 
Upaka, unable to bear his wife’s taunts, renounced the world and joined 
the Order, she followed him to Savatthi, and there, having become a nun, 
attained arahantship.* 

1 Thig. 291-311; ThigA. 220 ff.; SNA. i. 259 f. 


Capala.—A yakkha. See Capala-Cetiya. 


Capala Vagga.—The first chapter of the Iddhipada Samyutta.’ 
1 §. v. 254-63, 
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Capala-cetiya.—A shrine near Vesali. Here the Buddha, three months 
before his parinibbana, definitely decided to accede to the request of Mara 
that he should die. When he announced this decision the earth shook.’ 
The Anguttara Commentary” states that during the first twenty years of 
the Buddha’s ministry, he sometimes dwelt in Capala-cetiya. It was once 
the residence of the yakkha Capala, but, later, a vihdra was erected on the 
site for the use of the Buddha.” Fa Hsien found a pagoda there and 
relates a story in connection with it.* 

1 D. ii. 102 ff.; A. iv. 308 f.;S.v.260f.; | 2 i. 457. 


Ud. vi. 1; Dvy. 201, 207; Mtu. i. 209 f.; | 3 UdA. 322 f. 
iii. 306. 4 p. 43. 


Cāla Thera.—Son of Cālā and nephew of Sāriputta. He was ordained by 
Khadiravaniya-Revata.’ He is mentioned as living at the Kūtāgārasālā, 
which place he left when the Liechavis caused disturbance by their visits 
to the Buddha.’ In this context he is spoken of as a very eminent Elder 
and was, therefore, evidently an arahant. 


1 Thag. vs. 42; ThagA. i. 110. 2 A. v. 133. 


1. Cala Theri.—Daughter of Suriipasari and, therefore, younger sister of 
Sariputta, She had two sisters, Upacala and Sisiipacala, and all three 
left the world and joined the Order on hearing of Sariputta’s renunciation. 
In due course they attained arahantship.’ It is said” that one day, when 
Cala was taking her siesta in the Andhavana, Mara visited her, asking her 
various questions and trying to tempt her. Her son was Cala (q.v.). 


1 ThigA. 162 ff.; DhA. ii. 188. 2 Thig. 182-8; cp. S. 1. 132. 


2. Cala.—Chief of the lay women supporters of Sumanhgala Buddha.' 
1 Bu. v. 28. 


3. Cala.—One of the two chief women disciples of Phussa Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xix. 20; J. i. 41. 


Cala Sutta.—Records Mara’s visit to Cala Theri and their conversation. 
1 S. i. 132. 


Calikapabbata.—A hill near Calika where the Buddha stayed during his 
visits to Calika. The hill was quite white in colour, and on dark nights, 
such as the night of the new moon, it gave the impression of moving hither 
and thither, hence its name.’ But see Calika. 


1 AA. li. 793; UdA. 217. 
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Calika.—A village near the Calikapabbata, where the Buddha spent the 
vassas of the thirteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth years after the En- 
lightenment.* His attendant on one of these visits was Meghiya. Close 
to Calika was the village of Jantu where Meghiya went for alms. In the 
neighbourhood was the river Kimikalé, on whose banks was a mango 
grove. Outside the city gate and all around the city was a bog (cala- 
panka), owing to which the city gave the impression of moving, hence the 
name.” v.l. Jalika, 


1 BuA. 3. 2 A. iv. 354; Ud. iv. 1; DhA. i. 287 f. 3 Ud. 217; AA. ii. 793. 


Cavala.—A mountain near Himavia.? 
1 Ap. i. 279; ii. 451. 


Cifica-manavika.—A paribbājikā of some ascetic Order. When the 
heretics of this Order found that their gains were grown less owing to the 
popularity of the Buddha, they enlisted the support of Cificd in their 
attempts to discredit him. She was very beautiful and full of cunning, 
and they persuaded her to pretend to pay visits to the Buddha at Jetavana. 
She let herself be seen going towards the vihara in the evening, spent the 
night in the heretics’ quarters near by, and in the morning men saw her 
returning from the direction of the vihara. When questioned, she said that 
she had passed the night with the Buddha. After some months she 
simulated pregnancy by tying a disc of wood round her body and appear- 
ing thus before the Buddha, as he preached to a vast congregation, she 
charged him with irresponsibility and callousness in that he made no 
provision for her confinement. The Buddha remained silent, but Sakka’s 
throne was heated and he caused a mouse to sever the cords of the wooden 
disc, which fell to the ground, cutting Cifica’s toes. She was chased out 
of the vihara by those present, and as she stepped outside the gate the 
fires of the lowest hell swallowed her up.* 

In a previous birth, too, she had helped in various ways to harm the 
Bodhisatta. For details see the Culla- and Maha-Paduma, the Bandhana- 
mokkha, the Vanarinda, the Vessantara, the Sumsumara and the Suvan- 
nakakkata Jatakas. It is stated? that the Buddha was subjected to the 
ignominy of being charged by Cifici with incontinence, because in a 
previous birth he had reviled a Pacceka Buddha. v.l. Ciñci ; cp. Sundari. 


1 DhA. iii. 178 f.; J. iv. 187 f.; ItA. 69. 2 Ap. i. 299; UdA. 263 f. 


Cinnamala.—A king of fifty thousand kappas ago, a former birth of 
Kassapa Thera (or Sereyyaka).! 1.1. Cinamala. 


1 ThagA. i. 178; Ap. i. 155. 
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Citakanibbapaka Thera.—An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
sprinkled perfumed water on the pyre of Vessabhii Buddha and so ex- 
tinguished it. He is probably identical with Abhibhita Thera.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 408. 2 ThagA. i. 372 f. 


1. Citakaptjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago a Pacceka 
Buddha, named Ananda, died in the forest and the Thera, who was then 
a deva, descended from the deva-world and burned the Pacceka Buddha’s 


body on a pyre.’ 
1 Ap. i, 227. 


2. Citakapujaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Sikhi Buddha 
he was a tree-sprite on a rdjayatana-tree. At the Buddha’s death he made 
offerings of flowers and music and perfume at the Buddha’s funeral pyre. 
Thirty-one kappas ago, he became king sixteen times, under the name of 


Uggata.' 
1 Ap. i. 151. 


3. Citakapūjaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago, while 
wandering along the Candabhaga River, he saw the Buddha’s funeral 
pyre and made offering to it of seven mdluvad-flowers. Seventy-seven 
kappas ago he became king seven times, under the name of Patijagga.* 


1 Ap. i. 237. 


4. Citakapujaka Thera.—An arahant. He offered sdla-flowers at the 
pyre of a Pacceka Buddha named Jalajuttama, one hundred thousand 
kappas ago." 

1 Ap. i. 292 f. 


1. Citta (called Cittagahapati).—A householder of Macchikdsanda, where 
he was Treasurer. He was later declared by the Buddha to be pre-eminent 
among laymen who preached the Doctrine. On the day of his birth the 
whole city was covered knee-deep with flowers of various hues, hence 
his name. When Mahanama visited Macchikasanda, Citta, pleased with 
his demeanour, invited him to his park, the Ambatakarama, and built for 
him a monastery there. And there the Elder preached to Citta the Sala- 
yatana-vibhatti and Citta became an Anāgāmin. Thereafter many monks 
visited the Ambatakarama and accepted Citta’s hospitality. Among them 
was Isidatta (q.v.), a former acquaintance of Citta, but Isidatta left when 
he found that his identity had been discovered. Mahanima and Mahaka 
did likewise, after having performed miracles at the request of Citta. The 


1 A. i, 26. 
55 
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Citta Samyutta’ contains a record of conversations between Citta and 
members of the Order, among whom, besides those already mentioned, 
were Kamabhu and Godatta, Citta is also said to have had discussions 
with Nigantha Nataputta and Acela Kassapa and to have refuted their 
views. 

A thera named Sudhamma was a permanent resident in the Ambataka- 
rama and was looked after by Citta. Once, when the two Chief Disciples 
and several other eminent Elders came to the Ambatakarama, Citta invited 
first these and then Sudhamma; the latter, feeling slighted, blamed Citta 
beyond measure, but the Buddha, hearing of this, sent Sudhamma to ask 
for Citta’s pardon.” 

Some time later, Citta visited the Buddha. He was accompanied by two 
thousand others and took with him five hundred cartloads of offerings 
to the Buddha and the Order. As he fell at the feet of the Buddha, flowers 
of five hues showered from the sky and the Buddha preached to him the 
Salayatana-vibhatti. For a fortnight he continued distributing his gifts 
to the Order and the devas filled his carts with all kinds of valuables.* 

When Citta lay ill just before his death, devas visited him and advised 
him to wish for kingship among them, but he refused to aspire to anything 
so impermanent, and instructed the devas and his kinsfolk gathered round 
him, telling them of the Buddha and his teachings.’ He is regarded as 
the ideal layman.’ 

He owned a tributary village called Migapattaka.” 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Citta conceived his desire to be 
placed first among laymen in the teaching of the Dhamma. In the time 
of Kassapa Buddha he was a huntsman. One day, seeing a monk in a glen, 
and being pleased thereat, he hurried home, prepared a meal and brought 
it to the monk, together with flowers he had gathered on the way. After 
the offering, he made a wish that he should never lack for tribute and 
that showers of flowers should fall on him. In the deva-world he surpassed 
all others in his great beauty.? In the Bhisa Jātaka,’ he is identified with 
the slave. 

Though Citta was not an arahant, he possessed the patisambhida of a 
probationer (sekha).”° 


2 S. iv. 282 ff. € Fg., at A. i. 88; ii. 164; iii. 451. 
3 Vin. ii. 15 ff.; DhA. ii. 74 fi; | ? SA. iii. 93. 
for details see s.v. Sudhamma. 8 AA. i. 209. 
4 AA, i, 210. 9 J. iti. 314. 
5 S. iv. 302 f. | 10 Vgm. 442. 


2. Citta.—The Bodhisatta born as a Candala. For details see the 
Citta-Sambhuta Jataka. 
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3. Citta, Cittaka.—A deer, brother of Rohanta, the Bodhisatta. Heis 
identified with Ananda. For details see the Rohantamiga Jātaka. 


4, Citta called Hatthirohaputta (Hatthisdriputta)—A thera, son of an 
elephant trainer, who, having entered the Order, studied under the Buddha 
and gained special proficiency in distinguishing subtle differences in the 
meanings of words. Six times he left the Order and six times returned. 
His last quarrel was with Maha Kotthita, who objected to his constant 
interruptions of the Elder’s discussions regarding the Abhidhamma.’ It 
is said” that in the time of Kassapa Buddha, Citta and a friend entered the 
Order. When the friend expressed a desire to return to household life, 
Citta encouraged him to do so, coveting his belongings. This was the 
reason for Citta’s inability to remain in the Order. He was a friend of 
Potthapāda, and when he had returned for the sixth time to a householder’s 
life, Potthapāda brought him to the Buddha. Citta listened to their 
conversation and asked questions regarding personality. At the end of 
the discourse (recounted in the Potthapāda Sutta) Citta once more joined 
the Order, never again to leave it, for he soon after became an arahant.® 

The Kuddala Jataka* gives the circumstances in which he first joined the 
Order. He was a youth of good family at Sāvatthi. One day, while on his 
way home from ploughing, he received from the bowl of a certain Elder 
some rich and dainty food. In order to gain similar food for himself, he 
became a monk, but soon after, lust overcame him and he left the homeless 
life. Even after he became an arahant his colleagues are said to have 
taunted him, asking when he would be leaving them, and it was only when 
the Buddha told them that such a time would never be were they satisfied. 

The same story, except for certain details, is also found in the Dhamma- 
pada Commentary,’ but there Citta is called Cittahattha, and a different 
explanation is given of his name: esa cittavasiko hutva vicarati ti Cittahatthan 
tu nimam karvmsu. It is further stated that on the last occasion of his 
leaving home he saw his pregnant wife lying asleep and was so filled with 
revolt that he returned to the Order. He started forth at once, a yellow 
robe tied round his waist, and as he walked to the vihara, he became a 
sotapanna. The monks were at first reluctant to reordain him, but his 
importunity was so great that they relented, and in a few days he became 
an arahant. 


1 This incident is recorded at | 3 D. i. 199 fff. 
A. iii. 392 ff. 4 J. i. 311 f. 
2 DA. ii. 378 f.; AA. ii. 688. 5 DhA. i. 305 ff. 


5. Citta.—One of the chief lay supporters of Sujata Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xiii. 30. 
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6. Citta—A Thera of Ceylon. King Mahadathika Maha-naga had a 
young and beautiful queen, named Damiladevi. One day, when she was 
worshipping at the Ambatthala at Cetiyagiri, Citta, who had joined the 
Order in his old age, fell in love with her and behaved as one mad, constantly 
repeating to himself “‘ beautiful as Damiladevi.”” Even when told of her 
death, which took place soon after, he refused to believe the news and 
continued as before; he became, therefore, known as Ummattaka Citta.* 


1 AA. i. 13. 


7. Citta——A herdsman, servant of Dighagamani. He was put to death 
by the brothers of Ummada-Citta, because he refused to promise to kill 
Ummiada-Citta’s child should it be a boy. He was reborn as a yakkha.* 
See Cittaraja. 

1 Mhv. ix. 22 f.; MT. 278. 


8. Citta—A minister, spoken of as Cittamahamatta. He was very 
generous and kept in his house a gong, by sounding which monks could 
obtain the requisites at any time. Each day he spent sixty kahapanas 
for the supply of medicines alone.’ 


1 VibhA. 341. 


9. Citta.—A city where Mangala Buddha performed his Twin Miracle.’ 
1 BuA. 119. 


Citta Vagga.—The third chapter of the Dhammapada. 


Citta Samyutta,—The sixty-first section of the Samyutta Nikaya.’ It 
contains records of discussions by Cittagahapati of Macchikasanda. 


1 §. iv. 281-305. 


Citta Sutta.—Preached in answer to a question bya deva. The world 
is led by thought (citta) and plagued by it.’ 
1 S. i. 39; cf. A. ii. 177. 


Cittaka Thera.—Son of a wealthy brahmin of Rājagaha. He heard the 
Buddha preach at Veļuvana and, having entered the Order, practised 
meditation in a wooded spot, ultimately achieving arahantship. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he offered him flowers in homage.* 


1 Thag. 22; ThagA. i. 77. 2 Ap. ii. 433. 
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Cittakuta.—A mountain in Himava, one of the five ranges round Aro- 
tatta. It is composed of all kinds of precious metals.’ It is famed as the 
abode of golden swans living in a golden cave (Kaficanaguha) on the top 
of the mountain, sometimes as many as ninety thousand in number.” 
There also the Dhattarattha swans lived.’ 

The name is sometimes* spelt Citrakiita. It is generally identified with 
Kamptanathgiri in Bundelkhand, an isolated hill on the Paisuni or Manda- 
kini River.’ 

1 SNA. ii. 437; AA. ii. 759; UdA. 300; } 3 J. v. 387. 

Ap. i. 50, 414; PsA. 15; Vsm. 650. 4 E.g., J. iv. 212 ; v. 338. 


2 E.g., J. ii. 107; iii. 208, 247; iv. 424, 5 Law: Geog. of Early Bsm. 40. 
ete. | 


Cittakuta-dvarakotthaka.—The entrance to Tavatimsa; it formed a door 
into Sudassanagiri and was surrounded by images of Indra.’ 


1 J. vi. 125 f. 


Cittakutalatavana.—See Cittalatavana. 


1. Cittagutta Thera.—An arahant. He lived at the Bodhimandavihara, 
and was present, with thirty thousand monks, at the foundation of the 
Maha-Thipa.* 

1 Mhv. xxxix. 41; Dpv. xix. 6. 


2. Cittagutta.—An Elder living in the Kurandaka Cave. In the cave was 
a beautiful painting of the Renunciation of the Seven Buddhas, but he 
never saw it, though he lived there for sixty years. Three times the king 
sent for him, but he refused to go until the king decreed that no infant 
in the country should suck milk until the Elder should visit the palace. 
He dwelt in the palace for seven days and always pronounced the same 
blessmg, no matter who saluted him: ‘“ May the king be happy.” On 
the Elder’s return to the cave, the deity in the ironwood tree outside stood 
holding a torch and the Elder attained arahantship.* It may be the 
same Elder who is mentioned elsewhere” as having developed tejo-kasina 
on regarding the flame of a lamp on his return to the vihara after listening 
to the Dhamma, and again pita-kasina when he saw on Cittalapabbata a 
seat spread with pattanga-flowers. 

1 Vsm. 38. 2 Ibid., 171. 3 Ibid., 173. 


3. Cittagutta.—An arahant. He lived in Ambapāsāņa, in the village of 
Anganakola. He was a fluent speaker, and while yet a puthujjana, preached 
the Rathavinīta Sutta at the Lohapāsāda to a gathering of twelve thousand 
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monks and nuns. In his explanation he referred to the glories of the 
Relic Chamber in the Maha-Thipa. Though he described them in great 
detail, yet the Elder Maha Tissa, teacher of Asathakammika-Tissa, being 
present, told him that his description was incomplete.’ The story is told 
to indicate the magnitude of the glories of the Relic Chamber. 

1 MT. 552 f. 


Cittaciila.—A tortoise. For details see the Bhuridatta Jataka.’ 
1 J. vi. 162 f. 


Cittadassii—A mythical king, descendant of Mahasammata.' 
1 Dpv. iii. 41. 


Cittapatta.—A kokila-bird, a previous birth of Lakuntaka-Bhaddiya, 
during the time of Vipassi Buddha. The bird, seeing the Buddha, gave 
him a ripe mango and sang to him, as he ate it, a song of joy. Hence the 
sweetness of Lakuntaka’s voice.’ 

1 SA. ii. 173. 


Cittapariyadana Sutta.—The monk with a corrupt mind Eanes achieve 
his purpose; the monk with a pure, well-directed mind, can.’ 
1 A.i. 6 f. 


Cittapassa.—A cave wherein Pandukabhaya, in the presence of his people, 
presented his consort, the yakkhini Cetiya.’ 
1 MT. 290. 


Cittapatali.A tree in the Asurabhavana’ which lives for a whole eon. 
When the Asuras were pushed out of the deva-world into their present 
abode, it was the presence of this tree which revealed to them their where- 
abouts.” It is said® that whenever the Cittapatali blossomed, the Asuras 
thought of the Pariechattaka-tree which they had left behind in Tavatimsa 
and started making preparations for a war against Sakka. 

1 S. v. 238. 2 J. i. 202; SNA. ii. 485; MA. i. 476; DhA. i. 272. 3 DhA. i. 280. 


Cittaratha.—A park in Tavatimsa.? 
1 Thig. 374; ThigA. i. 247; Mtu. i. 32, 149, etc.; Divy. 194. 


1. Cittarāja.—A Yakkha. It was the custom for ancient kings at the 
time of the Kattika Festival to deck themselves in great array and, stand- 
ing on the bank of a lake ‘“‘in the presence of Cittaraja,’’* to shoot arrows 
to the four quarters.” 

1 Meaning, probably, in front of his statue. 2 J. ii. 372. 
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2. Cittaraja—A Yakkha whom Pandukabhaya honoured by giving him 
a settlement at the lower end of the Abhaya tank. On festival days the 
Yakkha occupied a seat beside the king. The Mahdvamsa’ says that Citta- 
raja was an incarnation of the herdsman Citta (7) who saved Panduka- 
bhaya’s life, but it is more likely that the Cittaraja mentioned here is 
identical with Cittaraja (1), and that the festival refers to the Kattika 


festival. 
1 xi. 4, 84, 87, 104. 


Cittalata Vagga.—The second chapter of the Vimana Vatthu. 


1, Cittalatavana.—A pleasaunce, five hundred leagues in extent, in 
Tavatimsa, It came into being through the good deeds performed by 
Magha’s wife, Citta.’ It is said? that the place was so called not only 
because of its association with Citta, but also because there grew in it 
various creepers bearing many coloured flowers. In the pleasaunce is 
born the Asavati creeper which blossoms only once in a thousand years. 

1 DhA. i. 271-5; J. i. 202. 2 VvA. 94. 3 ThagA. i. 365; J. iii. 250, 


2. Cittalatāvana.—A park laid out by Parakkamabāhu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxix. 7. 


Cittalatāvimāna Vatthu.—The story of a poor man who looked after 
his parents, refusing to marry, and engaged in various acts of piety. After 
death he was born in a twelve-league vimana in Tavatimsa.' 

1 Vv. vii. 1; VvA. 299 f. 


Cittalapabbata.—A mountain in Rohana on which Kakavanna-Tissa 
built a vihāra* and Vasabha ten thiipas.* Dathopatissa gave to the vihara 
the village of Gonnavitthi.” The mountain is described as being healthy 
(utusappaya),* and sometimes there lived on it as many as twelve thousand 
monks.’ Attached to the vihdra was the Ninkaponnapadhanaghara® and 
the Kotagerukapasdda—the residence of Bhagineyya Sangharakkhita’— 
and also, probably, a nunnery.” The Elders Mahanaga and Ciilanaga 
lived at Cittalapabbata for three years.° The Commentaries” contain 
several stories connected with the mountain. Near by” was the village 


1 Mhv. xxii. 23. 8 See VibhA. 498. 

2 Ibid., xxxv. 8l. 9 SA. ii. 125. 

3 Cv. xlv. 59. | 10 E.g., VibhA. 264, 498; DhsA. 351, 
4 MT. 552. 399; AA. i. 386; MA. i. 18, 66, 150, 223, 
5 VibhA. 445; Mhv. xxiv. 9. 351, 399. 

6 VibhA. 489. | 11 AA. i, 386. 


7 MT. 552 
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of Kālumbara and the bathing place of Kuruvakatittha.? It was 
evidently a very important monastic centre in Ceylon, and is mentioned 
on a par with Abhayagiri and Cetiyapabbata.’® Cittalapabbata is some- 
times called Cittalakūta. 


12 MA. ii. 1024. 13 E.g., DA. ii. 478. 14 E.g., Mhv. xxxv. 81. 


Cittalapabbata-Tissa.—A Thera. Seized by discontent, he asked his 
teacher's consent to leave the Order. The latter, seeing his upanissaya, 
asked him to build a hut for his use, not omitting his religious duties the 
while. Tissa consented, and, having finished the hut and spread the bed, 
he informed his teacher, who said, ‘‘ Now that you have done this work 
with such great pains, why not spend one night in the hut 2?” Tissa did 
so, and during the night, while reflecting on what he had accomplished, 
his heart was filled with joy and he became an arahant.' 

1 AA. i. 26 f. 


Citta-Sambhitta Jataka (No. 498).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
Candala in Ujjeni in the kingdom of Avanti. He was called Citta and his 
brother Sambhita, One day, when they were out sweeping, two rich 
women on their way to the park noticed them and turned back. Their 
followers, disappointed at their loss of a picnic, beat the two Candalas. 
Then the brothers went to Takkasila to study. Citta became very pro- 
ficient, and was sent one day, in place of his teacher, to the house of a 
villager who had invited the teacher and his pupils. But while there, 
in a moment of forgetfulness, the brothers used the Candala dialect, and 
having thus disclosed their caste, were driven out of Takkasila. In their 
next birth they became does and in a subsequent birth ospreys. They 
were always together and always met their death together. Later Citta 
was born as the son of the chaplain of Kosambi, and Sambhiita as son of 
the king of Uttarapaficala. Citta, becoming an ascetic at the age of sixteen, 
remembered his past births. He waited till Sambhita had reigned for 
fifty years, and knowing that he also had some recollection of his previous 
existences, taught a stanza to a lad and sent him to recite it before the 
king. Sambhiita heard the stanza, remembered his brother, and, after 
inquiry, visited Citta, who had then gone to the royal park. There Citta 
gave him counsel, and not long after Sambhita renounced the world. After 
death they were both born in the Brahma world. 

Ananda is identified with Sambhiita. The story was told in reference to 
two monks, colleagues of Maha-Kassapa, who were greatly devoted to each 
other. 

1 J. iv. 390-401. 
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Cittasala.—A hall in Anuradhapura to the east of Thiiparama, within 
sight of the Bodhi-tree. The body of Sanghamitta, as desired by her, was 
cremated near the hall and a thiipa was erected over the remains." 

1 Mhv. xx. 52. 


Cittasena.—A Gandhabba present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya 
Sutta. He is elsewhere” mentioned asa Yakkha chieftain who should be 
invoked by the Buddha’s followers when troubled by evil spirits. 

1 D. ii. 258. 2 D. iii. 204. 


Cittahatthisariputta Sutta.—A number of Elders! were talking on the 
Abhidhamma in the Migadaya in Isipatana, when Citta-Hatthisariputta 
(q.v.) broke into their talk. Maha Kotthita rebuked him, and, on being 
remonstrated with by Citta’s friends, Maha Kotthita implied by means of 
various similes that Citta was not the wise man they thought him to be, 
and that he would, without doubt, return again to the lay life. This 
prediction proved true, but Citta came back once more to the Order, and 
shortly afterwards became an arahant.” 

1 The DA. (ii. 378) which refers to this incident says that the talk took place 


between Moggallana and Kotthita. 
2 A. iii. 392 ff. 


1, Citté.—One of the four wives of Magha. Magha and his companions 
erected a hall, and Citt& had a flower garden laid out close by wherein 
she grew every kind of flowering tree, shrub and creeper. As a result she 
was reborn in Tavatimsa as Sakka’s consort, and the Cittalatavana came 
into being for her pleasure.’ 

1 DBA. i. 269 f.; J. i. 201 f. 


2. Citté.—A Theri. She was the daughter of a leading citizen of 
Rajagaha, Hearing the Buddha preach, she entered the Order under Paja- 
pati Gotami. In her old age she went to Gijjhakiita and there, after 
meditation, she attained arahantship. 

Ninety-four kappas ago she was a kinnara on the bank of the Canda- 
bhaga and there offered flowers to a Pacceka Buddha.’ She is probably 
identical with Nalamalika of the Apadana.” 


1 Thig. vs. 27 f.; ThigA. 33 f. 2 ii. 528 f. 


3. Cittã.—One of the five queens of Okkaka.* 
1 DA. i. 278; SNA. i. 352; MT. 131. 


4. Cittā.—See Ummāda-Cittā. 
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5, Citta.—One of the chief lay women supporters of Sobhita Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. vii. 23. 


6. Citta.—A laywoman who was among the chief supporters of Sikhi 
Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xxi. 22. 


7. Citti.—Daughter of the Madda king and wife of Sumitta, son of 


Sthabahu.’ 
1 MT. 269; Mhv. viii. 7. 


Cittāgāra Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Bhikkhuni Pacittiya.’ 
1 Vin. iv. 298 ff. 


Cittapokkharani.—A bathing pond in the Dipuyydana, erected by Parak- 
kamabahu I. It was adorned with gay pictures,’ hence, probably, the 


name. 
1 Cv. lxxiii. 121. 


Cittupatthanapasada.—A hall within the precincts of the king’s palace 
in Anuradhapura, where the people waited on the monks with gifts. Here 
King Bhatika provided gifts for the monks.’ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 65; MT. 633. 


Citrā.—The name of certain Supannas."* 
1 D. ii. 259. 


1. Cintā Sutta.—Unprofitable reasonings about the world, life, ete., 
should be abandoned. Thoughts about Ill, etc., should be cultivated. 
1 S. v. 418. 


2. Cinta Sutta.—Once a man, having left Rājagaha, came to the Sumā- 
gadhā Lotus Pond and started speculating about the world. He then saw 
a whole army entering a lotus-stalk. Thinking himself mad, he returned 
to the town, where he told people what he had seen; they confirmed his 
belief in his madness. But, in fact, said the Buddha, what he saw was 
real; he saw the Asura-host running away from the Devas and escaping 
through a lotus stalk. It is, therefore, unprofitable to speculate about the 


world.t 
1 S. v. 446 f. 


1. Cintamani, Cintāmaņikā.—The name of a Vijjã, whereby the thoughts 
of others can be read by observing them.’ 
1 DA. ii. 389; AA. i. 399. 
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2. Cintamani.—Wife of the Treasurer Gandha, When Bhattabhatika 
had fulfilled his contract with Gandha, the latter ordered that all the 
members of his household, with the exception of Cintamani, should wait 
on Bhattabhatika.? 

1 DhA. iii. 90. 


Ciragumba.—The residence of Ambakhaddaka-Mahatissa; it was probably 
a monastery.’ : 
1 Vsm. 43. 


Cirappa.—aA king of fifteen kappas ago, a previous birth of Abbhafijana- 
dayaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 236. 


Ciravasi—The son of Bhadragaka. Bhadragaka visited the Buddha 
and told him that he was always anxiously waiting for news of Ciravasi, 
who was away at school.’ 

1 §. iv. 329; SA. iii. 103. 


Cina.—The Pali name of China. It is several times mentioned in the 
Milindapaiiha,* once as a place where ships congregate.” Nagasena speaks* 
of a contemporary Cinaraja who could charm the ocean by an Act of Truth 
and could enter the ocean to a distance of one league in his chariot drawn 
by lions, the waves rolling back at his approach. The Apadana* speaks 
of the Cinarattha in a list of countries and tribes. The Commentaries® 
speak of the softness of Chinese silk (Cinapata). 


1 121, 327. 4 ii. 359. 
2 359. 5 E.g., VibhA. 159. 
3 Ibid., 121. 


Cinamala.—See Cinnamala. 


Ciramatika.—An irrigation canal, the taxes from which King Mahanaga 
gave to the Mahavihara," The canal probably led out of the Ciravapi. 
1 Cv. xli. 100. 


Ciravapi—A tank in Ceylon built by King Mahasena.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 49. 


Cirā.—A seven-year-old novice, an arahant who offered to perform a 
miracle herself, so that the Buddha might be saved the trouble of perform- 
ing the Twin Miracle. She offered to fetch Sineru, the Cakkavalapabbata 
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and Himava, and to soar over their tops like a wild goose.1_ She is probably 
identical with the bhikkhuni mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya’ as having 
won the praise of a Yakkha. 


1 DhA. iii. 211. 2 i, 213. 


Civara.—A teacher in Burma who wrote a tika to Jahghadasa (sic). 
Elsewhere” the same work is ascribed to Vajira. 


1 Gv. 64. 2 Ibid., 67, 74. 


Civara Sutta.—Once, when Maha Kassapa was at Veluvana in Rajagaha, 
Ananda returned from a tour in the Dakkhinagiri, with thirty monks, 
mostly youths. They were ill-behaved, and Kassapa blamed Ananda for 
going about with them, calling him “corn-tramper,” “despoiler of 
families,” and, finally, “a boy.” Ananda gently reminded him that 
being grey-haired he could hardly be called a boy, but Kassapa refused to 
listen. Thulla-Nanda, hearing of this, vented her displeasure on Kassapa 
by reminding him that he was once a heretical teacher. Kassapa there- 
upon remonstrated with Ananda, pointing out that he was a very devoted 
follower and pupil of the Buddha and relating how, on one occasion, the 
Buddha accepted from him the gift of his soft robe, giving him, in return, 
the Buddha’s rag-robe. Well might he, he said, claim to be a real son of 


the Buddha.’ 
1 S. ii. 217 ff. 


Civarakkhandha,—The eighth chapter of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka." 
1 Vin. i. 268 ff. 


Civaracetiya.—A monastery in Ceylon. Kitti, queen of Mahinda IV., 
built three bathing-tanks there.* 
1 Ov. liv. 51. 


Cunnasala.—aA district in Rohana.’ 
1 Cy. lvii. 46, 57. 


1. Cunda.—A worker in metals (kammdraputta) living in Pava. When 
the Buddha reached Pava on his way to Kusinara, he stayed in Cunda’s 
Mango grove. There Cunda visited him and invited him and the monks 
to a meal the next day. The meal consisted of sweet rice and cakes and 
sikaramaddava. At the meal the Buddha ordered that he alone should be 
served with stikaramaddava, and that what was left over should be buried 
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in a hole. This was the Buddha’s last meal, as very soon after it he 
developed dysentery." The Buddha, a little while before his death, gave 
special instructions to Ananda that he should visit Cunda and reassure 
him by telling him that no blame at all attached to him and that he should 
feel no remorse, but should, on the contrary, rejoice, in that he had been 
able to give to the Buddha a meal which, in merit, far exceeded any other.’ 

The Suttanipata Commentary” mentions that, at this meal, Cunda 
provided golden vessels for the monks’ use; some made use of them, others 
did not. One monk stole a vessel and put it in his bag. Cunda noticed 
this but said nothing. Later, in the afternoon, he visited the Buddha 
and questioned him as to the different kinds of samanas there were in the 
world. The Buddha preached to him the Cunda Sutta (q.v.). The Com- 
mentary adds* that Cunda reached no attainment, but merely had his 
doubts dispelled. The Digha Commentary, however, says’ that he be- 
came a Sotapanna at the first sight of the Buddha and built for him a 
vihara at the Ambavana. This latter incident, probably, took place at an 
earlier visit of the Buddha, for we are told® that while the Buddha was 
staying in Cunda’s Mango grove, he was invited by the Mallas to consecrate 
their new Mote-hall, Ubbhataka. He accepted the invitation, preached in 
the hall till late at night, and then requested Sariputta to continue, which 
he did by preaching the Sangiti Sutta. This was soon after the death of 
Nigantha Nataputta.” The Anguttara Nikaya® mentions another con- 
versation between the Buddha and Cunda. Cunda tells the Buddha that 
he approves of the methods of purification (soceyydnz) laid down by the 
brahmins of the west (Pacechabhtumaka), The Buddha tells him of the 
teaching of the Ariyans regarding the threefold defilement and purification 
of the body, the fourfold defilement and purification of the speech, and 
the threefold defilement and purification of the mind. Cunda accepts 
the Buddha’s explanations and declares himself his follower. 


1 D, ii. 126; Ud. viii. 5. 5 DA. ii. 568. 
2 D. ii. 135 f. | 8 DP. iii. 207. 
8 SNA. i. 159. 7 Ibid., 210. 
2 p. 166; also UdA. 399. 8 v, 263 ff. 


2. Cunda.—The books appear to refer to two theras by the name of 
Cunda, the better known being Mahā-Cunda and the other Cūla-Cunda. 
But the legends connected with them are so confused that it is not possible 
to differentiate clearly one from the other. Mention is also made of a 
Cunda-Samanuddesa whom, however, the Commentaries’ identify with 
Maha-Cunda. Maha-Cunda is, for instance, described in the Theragatha 


1 E.g., DA. iii. 907 
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Commentary” as the younger brother of Sariputta, under whom he joined 
the Order, winning arahantship after arduous and strenuous effort. In 
the time of Vipassi Buddha he had been a potter and had given to the 
Buddha a bowl made of clay. The Apadana verses quoted in the Thera- 
gatha Commentary are, in the Apadana itself,’ ascribed to a monk named 
Ekapattadayaka. They make no mention whatever of his relationship 
to Sariputta. On the other hand, there are to be found elsewhere in the 
Apadana* certain verses ascribed to a Cunda Thera, which definitely 
state that he was the son of the brahmin Vahganta, and that his mother 
was Sarl. But in these verses he is called Cila-Cunda, and mention is made 
of his previous birth in the time of Siddhattha Buddha, to whom he gave 
a bouquet of jasmine flowers. As a result he became king of the devas 
seventy-seven times and was once king of men, by name Duijjaya. It is 
further stated that he became arahant while yet a simanera and that he 
waited upon the Buddha and his own brother and other virtuous monks. 
This account goes on to say that after his brother’s death, Cunda brought 
his relics in a bowl and presented them to the Buddha, who uttered praises 
of Sariputta. This would identify Cila-Cunda with Cunda Samanuddesa 
who, according to the Samyutta Nikaya,’ attended Sariputta in his last 
illness and, after his death, brought to the Buddha at Jetavana Sariputta’s 
bowl and outer robe and his relics wrapt in his water-strainer. Therefore 
if Buddhaghosa* is correct in identifying Cunda Samanuddesa with Maha- 
Cunda, then all three are one and the same. 

Cunda Samanuddesa was, for some time, the personal attendant of the 
Buddha,’ and when the Buddha prepared to perform the Twin Miracle, 
offered to perform a miracle himself and so save the Buddha trouble and 
exertion.” Cunda’s teacher was Ananda, and it was to Ananda that he 
first brought the news of Sāriputta’s death.’ 

Maha-Cunda was evidently a disciple of great eminence, and is mentioned 
by the Buddha” in company with the Two Chief Disciples, Maha Kassapa, 
Maha Kotthita, Maha Kaccana and other very eminent Elders. 

The Pitakas contain several discourses” given to the monks by Maha- 
Cunda while residing at Sahajati among the Cetis, probably after the 


2 ThagA. i. 261; see also DhA. ii. ? ThagA. ii. 124; J. iv. 95, etc. 

188 and AA. ii. 674. 8 DhA. iii. 211. 
8 Ap. ii. 444. ® SA. iii. 178; see also the Pasidika 
4 Ibid., i. 101 f. Sutta and the Sāmagāma Sutta (where 
6 S. v. 161 f. Cunda brings to Ananda and then to the 


* Buddhaghosa says that the monks | Buddha the news of Nigantha Nataputta’s 
called him Samanuddesa in his youth | death); see also the Sallekha Sutta. 
before his upasampada, and he never lost | 1° A. iii. 299; see also M. iii. 78; Ud. i. 5. 


the name (DA. iii. 907). ; 2 A, iii, 355; v. 41, 157. 
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Buddha’s death. Cunda (or Cundaka as he is called in this context) was 
with the Buddha in his last journey to Kusinārā, and spread a bed for him 
in the Mango grove by the Kakutthā River.” Cunda is mentioned” as 
having accompanied Sariputta when he went to see Channa at the Kalanda- 
kanivapa in Rajagaha, just before Channa’s suicide. Once, when the 
Buddha lay ill in the Kalandakanivapa, Cunda visited him and they talked 
of the bojjhangas. There and then the Buddha’s sickness vanished.“ 


12 P. ii, 184 f.; Ud. viii. 5. 13 S. iv. 50 f.; M. iii. 263 f. 14 S. v. 81. 


3. Cunda.—See Cunda-Stkarika. 


4. Cunda.—A rajakumara, brother of Cundi and, therefore, son of 
Bimbisara.’ 
1 A. iii. 35. 


1. Cunda Sutta.—Cunda Kammaraputta visits the Buddha in his Mango- 
grove in Pāvā and questions him as to how many classes of recluses there 
are in the world. Four, answers the Buddha—maggajina, maggadesaka, 
maggajivt and maggadusi—and proceeds to explain them.’ The circum- 
stances in which the sutta was preached are given s.v. Cunda (1). 

1 SN. vs. 83-90; SNA. i. 159 ff. 


2. Cunda Sutta (also called Maha Cunda Sutta)—Preached by Maha 
Cunda at Sahajati to the assembled monks. Some, who are zealous about 
the Dhamma, speak disparagingly of those who are given to jhana and 
vice versa. Sometimes it happens that those who are engaged in the 
Dhamma praise their fellows, and similarly with those devoted to jhana. 
None of these things are profitable. Dhamma-zealots should learn to 
praise those eager for jhana and vice versa.* 


1 A. iii. 355 f. 


3. Cunda Sutta.—Mahā Cunda tells the monks at Sahajati how it is 
possible to distinguish true statements from false when made by a monk 
about himself and his attainments.* 


1 A. v. 41 ff. 


4, Cunda Sutta.—Cunda Samanuddesa comes to Jetavana from Nāla- 
gamaka, where he had attended Sariputta during his last illness, and 
reports his death to Ananda, producing, at the same time, Sariputta’s bowl 
and outer robe and the water-strainer containing his relics. Ananda 
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accompanies Cunda to the Buddha, where he breaks the news. The 
Buddha praises Sariputta’s attainments and takes the opportunity of 
emphasising the impermanence of all things.’ 


1S. v. 161 ff. 


Cundaka.—See Cunda (2). 


Cundatthila——A village near Benares, but on the other side of the river 
and between Vasabhagāma and Benares‘ (v.l. Cundavila). 


1 Pv. iii. 1; PvA. 168, 170; Mtu. iii. 325, 327. 


Cunda Sukarika.—A pork butcher near Veluvana, For forty-five years 
he plied his trade, killing pigs in such a way as to retain the flavour of the 
flesh unimpaired. When death approached he saw before him the fires 
of Avici and roared with pain. For seven days he grunted like a pig, 
crawling on all fours, and no one could prevent him. The monks told the 
Buddha of the noises they had heard when passing the butcher’s house, 
and the Buddha explained how retribution had fallen on Cunda commen- 


surate with his wickedness.? 
1 DhA. i. 105 ff. 


Cundi.—A princess. She visited the Buddha at the Kalandakanivapa 
in Veluvana, and he preached to her the Cundi Sutta.' According to the 
Commentary,” she was the daughter of Bimbiséra. The king gave her 
five hundred chariots for the use of herself and her companions. She was 
one of the three women who received this gift from their fathers, the 
others being Visakha and the princess Sumana. Cundi’s brother was 
Cunda. Her name occurs in a list of eminent upasikas.® 


1 A. iii. 35 f. 2 AA. ii. 596. 3 A. iv. 347. 


Cundi Sutta.—Cundi visits the Buddha and tells him that, according to 
her brother, Cunda, those who take refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and 
the Order and refrain from the taking of life, from theft, carnal lusts, lying 
and liquor, will be born in a happy condition after death. She wishes 
to know more of this. The Buddha explains to her that the Tathagata 
is the best of beings, the Doctrine which leads to Nibbana is the best of 
teachings, the Tathagata’s Order is the best field of merit, and of virtues, 
those beloved by Ariyans are the best.’ 


1 A. iii. 35 f. 
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Cumbatakalaha.—The name given to the quarrel between the Sakiyans 
and the Koliyans regarding the water of the Rohini.’ 


1 J. i. 208. 


Culla°.—See also under Ciilla°, and Ciila°. 


Culla-Anathapindika.—An eminent lay disciple of the Buddha. He was 
an Andgami, and offered to perform a miracle himself before the Buddha 
showed the Twin Miracle.* Culla-Anathapindika provided food for three 
months for the multitude, covering an area of twelve leagues, which had 
assembled at Savatthi to await the descent of the Buddha from Tavatimsa 
after his preaching of the Abhidhamma Pitaka.* Five hundred monks fed 
daily at Culla-Anathapindika’s house in Savatthi.* He was one of the seven 
lay disciples of the Buddha who had each five hundred followers.* Culla- 
Anathapindika is generally mentioned’ together with Pasenadi, Visākhā, 
and Anathapindika as the Buddha’s eminent lay-patrons. His personal 
name is not known. ‘The sobriquet was probably given on account of his 
generosity, rivalling that of Anathapindika. 


1 DhA. iii. 210. 4 SA. iii, 223. 
2 Ibid., 218; AA. i. 71. 5 E.g., J. i. 148; ii. 287, iii. 520. 
3? DhA. i. 339. 


Culla-Kaficakunda.—A Damila chief of South India who fought against 
the forces of Parakkamabahu I. but was later subdued. The name is 
closely connected with that of the districts of Kaficakudiya and Kaficakudi- 
yaraja.” 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 185, 217, 220, 305. 2 Ibid., 124, 130. 


Culla-Kammasadamma,—aA village in the Kampilla kingdom which arose 
on the settlement given by Jayaddisa to his brother, the man-eating ogre, 
after the latter became an ascetic. For details see the Jayaddisa Jataka. 


1 J. v. 35. 


Cullakasetthi—The Bodhisatta, born as a Treasurer in Benares. See 
the Cullakasetthi Jataka. 


Cullakasetthi Jataka (No. 4).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as Cullaka- 
setthi in Benares. One day, while on his way to the palace, he saw a dead 
mouse lying on the road, and, noticing the position of the stars, he said, 
Any decent young fellow with his wits about him has only to pick up the 
mouse and he will be a made man.” A young man of good family, called 
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Cullantevasika, hearing this, picked up the mouse and sold it for a farthing 
to a tavern for their cat to eat. With the farthing he bought molasses 
and drinking water for flower-gatherers. Later, he gathered branches and 
leaves blown down by the wind in the king’s garden and sold them to a 
potter for a large sum of money. He entered into friendship with a land- 
trader and a sea-trader and, by using the information he obtained from 
them, he was able to make two hundred thousand pieces by means of skilful 
and far-sighted business dealings. He then visited Cullasetthi to express 
to him his gratitude, and the setthi, on hearing of his skill, was so impressed 
that he gave him his daughter in marriage. 

The young man is identified with Cullapanthaka (q.v.), in reference to 
whom the story was related.’ 


1 J. i. 114-23. Cf. the story of Visakhila in Kathasaritsagara (i. 33). 


Cullakala.—A mountain in Himava which must be crossed in order to 
reach Gandhamadana! and the Chaddanta Lake.’ 


1 SNA. i. 66. 2 J. v. 38. 


_ Culla-Kalinga.— Younger son of Kalinga, king of Dantapura. He became 
an ascetic, but later married the daughter of the Madda king, by whom he 
had a son Kalinga who became a cakkavatti.* For details see the Kalinga- 
Bodhi Jataka. 

1 J. iv. 230 ff. 


Cullakalinga Jataka (No. 301).—Kalinga, king of Dantapura, anxious to 
make a fight, sent his four daughters of surpassing beauty into every 
kingdom, offering them to any man who would fight him for them. Assaka, 
king of Potali, with the advice of his minister Nandisena, accepted the 
challenge. Kalinga thereupon came with his mighty army, and the Bodhi- 
satta who was an ascetic declared, after consultation with Sakka, that 
victory would be his. But Nandisena, undaunted, instructed Assaka as 
to how he should kill the tutelary deity of Kalinga when this deity, in 
the guise of a white bull, should appear on the battlefield. Nandisena led 
the attack of the soldiers, the white bull was killed and Kalinga defeated. 
He had to provide dowries for his daughters, and thenceforth the two kings 
lived as friends. 

The story was related in reference to Sāriputta who is identified with 
Nandisena. Two Jains, a man and a woman, each versed in five hundred 
theses, met in Vesali and the Liechavis arranged a marriage between them. 
They. had one son, Saceaka, and four daughters, Saeed, Lola, Avavadaka, 
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and Patācārā. After the death of their parents, the girls wandered from 
city to city for purposes of disputation. They came at last to Savatthi, 
where they set up at the city gate a jambu-tree, to be pulled up by anyone 
accepting their challenge to a discussion. Sariputta, seeing the branch, 
had it removed, and when the girls came to him with a great crowd of 
people, answered all their questions and defeated them in debate. There- 
upon they entered the Order under Uppalavanna, and the fame of Sariputta 


increased. 
1 J. iii. 1 f. 


Culla-Kunala Jataka (No. 464).—For this story reference is made to the 
Kunala Jataka. The opening words quoted occur at the end of several 
stories, related by Kunala to illustrate the fickleness and wickedness of 
women. Culla-Kunala is probably the name given to the last of these 
stories, which tells of Pihgiyani (q.v.), wife of Brahmadatta.* 


1 J. iv. 144. 


Culla-Kunala Vagga.—The fifth section of the Catukkanipata of the 
Jatakatthakatha.' 
1 J. iii. 132-52. 


Culla-Kokanada.—The younger of the two daughters of Pajunna, both 
of whom were called Kokanadé. She visited the Buddha at the Kutaga- 
rasala in Vesali and questioned him.’ 

1 S. i. 30. 


Culla-Kokālika.—See Koķālika (2). 
Cullacari.—See Cullasari. 


Cullatapasa,—Narada, the son of the Bodhisatta in the Culla-Naradakas- 
sapa Jataka (q.v.), is referred to by this title.’ 


1 J. i. 416. 


Culla-Tundila.—A pig, brother of the Bodhisatta. For details see the 
Tundila Jataka. 


Cullantevasika.—A youth of good family who, as related in the Cullaka~ 
setthi Jataka, earned money by his wits, after having listened to the counsel 
of Cullakasetthi. He is identified with Cullapanthaka.’ 


1 J. i. 120 f. 
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Culladaddara.—A Naga, brother of Mahadaddara (the Bodhisatta), and 
son of Suradaddara. For details see the Daddara Jataka. 


1. Culla-Dhanuggaha, A brahmin of Benares, a very skilled archer. 
See the Culla-Dhanuggaha Jātaka. 


2. Culla-Dhanuggaha.—An Udicca-brahmin. He was a clever archer, 
but being rather dwarfed in stature, he joined Bimbisāra as his page and 
took service under the Andhra king. For details see the Bhīmasena Jātaka. 
He is also referred to as Culladhanupatthāka and Cullupatthāka.' 


1 J. i. 357. 


Culla-Dhanuggaha Jataka (No. 374)—A young brahmin of Benares 
came to Takkasilaé and became very proficient in archery. His teacher 
gave him his daughter in marriage and he became known as Culla-Dhanug- 
gaha. When on his way with his wife to Benares, he killed a fierce elephant, 
and then meeting fifty bandits, slew all except the leader. He seized the 
leader and hurling him to the ground asked his wife for his sword. But 
his wife, conceiving a passion for the bandit, placed the sword’s hilt in 
the bandit’s hand, and he straightway slew Culla-Dhanuggaha. While 
walking away with the woman, the bandit, reflecting on her treacherous- 
ness, decided to leave her. When they came to a river he left her on the 
bank, and taking her ornaments across the river on the pretence of keeping 
them safe he deserted her. The Bodhisatta, born as Sakka, observing this 
and wishing to shame the woman, appeared before her as a jackal, with 
Matali as a fish and Pafieasikha as a bird. The jackal had a piece of flesh 
in his mouth, but when the fish leapt up he abandoned it to catch the fish, 
only to find the bird flying away with it. The woman saw and understood. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who wished to leave the Order 
because of his former wife. The monk is identified with Culla-Dhanuggaha 
and his wife with the woman of the story.’ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,’ the story was told in 
reference to a young monk who, going to a house to fetch water, saw a young 
woman and fell in love with her. She encouraged his attentions, and the 
monk, desiring her, wished to leave the Order. 


1 J. iii. 219-24. 2 DhA. iv. 65 ff. 


Culla-Dhammapala Jataka (No. 358).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as 
Dhammapala, son of Mahapatapa, king of Benares and his queen, Canda, 
One day Canda was playing with her seven-months-old baby with whom she 
was so engrossed that, when the king entered the room, she omitted to rise. 
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This roused the king’s jealousy, and he sent for the executioner and had 
the prince’s hands and feet and head cut off and his body encircled with 
sword-cuts ‘as though with a garland.” He paid no heed to Canda’s 
lamentations, and she, in her great sorrow, fell down dead of a broken heart. 
Flames arose from Avici, and wrapping Mahapatapa about, “as with a 
woollen garment,” plunged him in the lowest hell. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attemptsto kill the Buddha. 
Devadatta was Mahapatapa and Mahapajapati was Candi. The Jataka 
is often cited’ to illustrate how anger, when once arisen, is difficult to 
control. 

1 J. iii. 177-82. 2 E.g., J. iv. 1l; v. 113. 


Cullanandaka Jātaka.—See Cullanandiya. 


Cullanandika.—See Cullanandiya. 


Cullanandikā.—Talatādevī is identified with Cullanandika’ in the present 
age, but nothing further seems to be known of the latter. 


1 J. vi. 478. 


Cullanandiya.—A monkey, brother of Nandiya, the Bodhisatta. See 
the Cullanandiya Jātaka. He is identified with Ananda, v.l. Cullanandika. 


Cullanandiya Jataka (No. 222)—»v.!. Cullanandaka.—The Bodhisatta was 
once a monkey named Nandiya and, with his brother Cullanandiya, headed 
a band of eighty thousand monkeys. They had a blind mother, and 
finding that when they were away with the herd she never received the 
fruits they sent her, they decided to stay with her in a banyan-tree near a 
village. One day a brahmin, who had studied at Takkasila, entered the 
forest with a bow and arrow. He had been warned by his teacher Para- 
sariya to curb his wickedness, but he could find no way, apart from killing, 
of keeping his wife and child. Seeing the aged monkey, he prepared to 
shoot her, but her sons offered their lives in her stead. The brahmin 
killed first them and then the mother. On his way home he heard that 
lightning had hit his house and that his family was dead; he himself was 
thereupon swallowed up by the fires of hell. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s wickedness. The hunter 
was Devadatta.* 

1 J. ii, 199-202. 
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Cullanagatittha.—A ford in the Mahavalukaganga.’ 


1 Cy. lxxii. 34. 


Cullanarada Jataka (No. 477)—~.l. Cullandradakassapa.—The Bodhisatta 
was once a rich brahmin who, on the death of his wife, retired with his 
son to the Himidlaya and became an ascetic. One day a girl, having been 
carried off by thieves, escaped from them and arrived at the ascetic’s hut 
when the Bodhisatta was away. The son fell a victim to her charms 
and agreed to return with her to the haunts of men. She went on ahead 
and he was to follow, but his father, hearing of what had occurred during 
his absence, described to the youth the snares of household life in such a 
graphic way that he gave up the idea of following the girl. 

The story was related in reference to a vain monk who succumbed to the 
wiles of a maiden of Sdvatthi. The girl’s mother used her to entice the 
monk to become her son-in-law. The Buddha warned him that in the 
past the same girl had tried to destroy his spiritual life.* 

In the Jataka itself the Bodhisatta’s son is called Narada,” but elsewhere? 
he is referred to as Cullatapasa (probably only a descriptive title). It was 
in reference to the same monk that the Munika, the Udaficani, the Salika 
and the Arafifia Jatakas were related. 


1 J. iv. 219-24. 2 p. 222. 3 J. i. 416, 417. 


Culla-Niddesa.—See s.v. Niddesa. 


Cullapaduma Jataka (No. 193).—The Bodhisatta was once born as Paduma, 
son of the chief queen of the Benares king. He had six brothers. The 
king, becoming suspicious of his sons, ordered them to leave the kingdom. 
They went away with their wives, and coming to a region where no food 
was to be had, they killed their wives one by one and ate their flesh. The 
Bodhisatta managed to save his wife by foregoing a share of the meal 
each day, and fled with her. During the flight the Bodhisatta gave his 
wife some of his blood to drink, she being so thirsty. Later they lived in 
a hut on the bank of the Ganges. One day the Bodhisatta rescued from the 
river a thief with his limbs cut off who was drifting down stream in a 
boat. At first the Bodhisatta’s wife would not even look at the man, but 
soon she conceived a passion for him and threw her husband down a preci- 
pice. The Bodhisatta fell on a fig-tree, and after some time climbed down 
with the help of aniguana. He went to Benares and established his claim 
to his father’s kingdom. His erstwhile wife, wandering from place to 
place with the cripple on her shoulders, gained great reputation as a 
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devoted wife. One day she came to Benares. There the king recognised 
her and revealed her treachery." 
The story was told in reference to a backsliding monk. The details 
are given in the Ummadanti Jataka. 
Devadatta was the thief, Cifieé the treacherous woman, and Ananda the 
iguana. 
1 J. ii, 115-21. 


Cullapantha.—A parivena built, probably, by a Damila chief in the reign 
of Aggabodhi IV.? 
1 Cy. xlvi. 24. 


Cullapanthaka.—See Culapanthaka. 


Cullapalobhana Jataka (No. 263).—The Bodhisatta once left the Brahma- 
world and was born as the son of the Benares king, but would have nothing 
to do with women. When he grew up his father was filled with despair, 
and then a dancing-girl offered to seduce the prince. She sang outside his 
door till he was filled with desire. Eventually he came to know the joys 
of love, and filled with madness, ran amok through the streets, chasing 
people. The king banished both his son and his seducer, and they lived 
in a hut away down the Ganges. One day a hermit visited the hut and, 
seeing the woman, lost his power of flying through the air. When he saw 
the Bodhisatta he ran away and fell into the sea. The Bodhisatta, realis- 
ing his plight, told him of the wiles of women and helped him to regain 
his lost power, while he himself sent the woman back to the haunts of 
men and became an ascetic. 

The story was told in reference to a backsliding brother.’ 


1 J. ii. 328 ff. 


Cullapāla.—Son of Mahāsuvaņņa and brother of Cakkhupala Thera.’ 
1 DhA. i. 2. 


Cullapindapatika-Tissa.—The young son of wealthy parents of Rajagaha, 
Having heard the Buddha preach at Veluvana, he wished to join the Order, 
but could only obtain his parents’ consent by starving for seven days. He 
then went with the Buddha to Jetavana., On the festival day his parents 
made great lamentation and a slave girl offered to entice him back. She 
rode in a palanquin to Savatthi and took up residence in a street whither 
the Elder came for alms. She gradually made his acquaintance, and then, 
feigning illness, enticed him into her apartments. Then, having violated 
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his chastity, she took him back to Rajagaha.* The Buddha, hearing of 
this, preached the Vatamiga Jataka, in which story Tissa is identified with 
the antelope. He is also referred to as Cullapindapatiya.’ 

1 J. i. 156 f. 2 Ibid., 159. 


Cullapindapatiya(°patika)-Tissa.—A monk mentioned in the Commen- 
taries’ in explaining the term mutta-muttaka. A certain lay-woman waited 
on him for twelve years. One day a fire broke out in the village and burnt 
her house, together with those of others. The monks who were fed at 
neighbouring houses went there to enquire whether anything had been 
served, but Tissa did not arrive until the mealtime, and when given a meal 
which the woman had prepared with great difficulty, ate it and went away 
without a word. The woman, however, was not a whit disturbed by the 
taunts of her neighbours. 

This may be the Elder who, in the Anguttara Commentary,’ is mentioned 
as having resided in Gamendavalavihara in Rohana and ordained Milakkha- 
Tissa. The same Commentary? mentions a Cullapindapatiya-Tissa of 
Girivihāra in (Ceylon). He, with his divine eye, saw a Tamil gate-keeper 
of Madhuahganagama who, having been a fisherman for fifty years, lay 
dying. The Elder went to his house and made him repeat the Refuges 
and the Precepts. The man could not repeat beyond the first Precept, 
but he was born after death in the Cātummahārājika-world, and came to 
tell the Elder about it. 

The Visuddhimagga* speaks of an Elder of the same name who had 
three pupils. They came to him and said they were prepared to do 
anything whatever for his sake, even to suffer torture and die. He thought 
them “ possible fellows ” and preached to them, whereupon they became 
arahants. The same Elder it may be who saw an elephant-corpse in 
Kaladighavapi Lake and developed his meditation on the “ wormful 
abomination.” 


1 E.g., MA. i. 355. 4 p. 116. 
2 AA. i. 21 f. 5 Ibid., p. 191. 
3 j, 367. 


Culla-Punna.—Brother of Punna of Sunāparanta. He was nearly ship- 
wrecked, but was saved by Punna.’ 
1 MA. i. 1016; SA. iii. 16. 


Cullabodhi Jataka (No. 443).—The Bodhisatta, under the name of Bodhi,! 
was once born in a very rich family of Kasi and studied in Takkasila. His 
1 He is also referred to as Culla-bodhi (J. vi. 257). 
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parents married him to a suitable wife but, because they had both come 
from the Brahma-world, they were free from passionate desire. After his 
parents’ death, the two distributed their wealth and became ascetics. 
One day they came to the king’s park, and there the king fell in love with 
the woman and carried her away by force to the palace. When he told 
the Bodhisatta of this, he showed no resentment whatever. In the palace 
the king found that he could not win the woman’s love, and returned to the 
park, curious to know whether the ascetic really meant what he said. In 
the course of conversation the Bodhisatta told the king that he did not 
give way to anger because anger, once awakened, is difficult to curb. 

The story was related in reference to a monk of violent temper. The 
king was Ananda and the Bodhisatta’s wife was Rahulamata,’ 

The story is also given in the Jatakamala as the Khudda-bodhi Jataka 
(No. xxi), and in the Cariyapitaka.® 


2 J. iv. 22-27. Cf. the Ananusociya Jataka. 3 Cyp., p. 86. 


Culla-Rohita.—An ox belonging to a brahmin.’ 
1 DhA. iv. 160. 


Culla-Lohita.—An ox, brother of the Bodhisatta, Maha-Lohita. He is 
identified with Ananda. See the Munika Jataka. 


Cullavanavannana.—The section of the Vessantara Jataka which 
describes Jiijaka’s journey through the forest to Vessantara’s hermitage." 


1 J. vi. 521-32. 


Cullasutasoma Jataka (No. 525).—The Bodhisatta was once born as the 
son of the king of Sudassana (Benares), under the name of Soma. Because 
he was fond of Soma juice and poured out libations of it, they called him 
Sutasoma. When he came of age his father gave up the throne to him, 
and he had sixteen thousand wives, of whom Candadevi was the chief 
consort. As time went on his family became very great, and he wished 
to become an ascetic as soon as a grey hair appeared on his head. Every- 
one in the palace tried to turn him from this resolve; rich merchants, like 
Kulavaddhana, offered him their immense wealth, but allin vain. Having 
handed over the kingdom to his brother, Somadatta, he donned the garb of 
an ascetic and left the city unknown to anyone. When his departure was 
discovered, all the inhabitants of the city left their belongings to follow 
him. Sakka sent Vissakamma to build for them a hermitage thirty leagues 


in extent.? 
1 J. v. 177-92. 
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Cullasubhadda.—An elephant, one of the two chief consorts of Chaddanta, 
against whom she conceived a grudge because he preferred her rival to her. 
She gave gifts to a Pacceka Buddha and, as a result of her wish, she was 
born as Subhadda, chief queen of the Madda king. She gave orders that 
Chaddanta’s tusks be brought to her, but the hunter to whom the task was 
entrusted killed the elephant, and on hearing of his death Subhadda died 
of a broken heart.’ 

For details see s.v. Chaddanta (4). 


Cullastika Jataka (No. 430).—The story of the past is the same as that of 
the Mahasiika Jataka (q¢.v.). It was related in reference to the Buddha’s 
visit to Verafija, where, for the three months of the rainy season, he had to 
live on water and a modicum of the ground flour of roots, because of the 
evil influence of Mara.’ 

1 J. iii. 494-6; Vibh. iii. 1 ff. 


Cullahamsa Jataka (No. 533).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Dhatarattha, king of ninety thousand golden geese living in Cittakuta. 
One day some of his flock came upon Lake Manusiya, near the haunts of 
men, and finding it a rich feeding-ground, persuaded him much against 
his will to go there with them. But immediately he alighted he was 
caught in a fowler’s noose and found escape impossible. He waited till 
the flock had fed, then gave the cry of alarm at which all the geese flew 
away except his commander-in-chief, Sumukha. When the fowler came, 
Sumukha offered to give his life for his king, and thereby softened the 
fowler’s heart. The latter set Dhatarattha free and tended his wounds, 
and because of the man’s great charity the king of the geese became whole 
again. When the fowler suggested that they should fly home, the two 
geese insisted that they should be taken to Sakula, the king of the land, 
the Mahimsaka country, that they might obtain for the fowler a suitable 
reward. When the king heard the story he gave to the fowler a village 
vielding one hundred thousand annually, a chariot and a large store of 
gold. Dhatarattha preached to the king the moral law and, after being 
paid great honour, returned to Cittakita. 

The story was related in reference to Ananda’s attempt to offer his 
life in order to save the Buddha from being killed by the elephant Nalagiri 


(q.v.). Channa is identified with the fowler, Sariputta with the king, and 
Ananda with Sumukha.? 


1 J. v. 333-54; DhA. i. 119; cf. the Mahdhamsa Jataka and the Hamsa Jataka. 


Cullupatthaka.—See Culladhanuggaha. 
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Cilla-, Cilla-; see also Culla-.—There is a great difference of opinion 
as to the spelling of “ Cula,”” meaning “ the Minor,” equivalent of “ Culla.” 
I have adopted Cula throughout, chiefly for the sake of convenience. 


Cula-Assapura Sutta.—Preached at Assapura to the assembled monks. 
It is not the robe that makes the recluse, nor living under a tree, nor in- 
toning texts, bathing three times a day, etc. It is by putting away all 
the evil qualities that a man becomes a true bhikkhu.? 

1 M. i. 281-4. 


Ciila-Ekasataka,—See Ekasataka. 


Cilaka Thera.—A brahmin of Rajagaha who, having seen the Buddha 
tame the elephant Dhanapala, entered the Order and dwelt in the Indasala 
cave. One day, as he sat looking down over the Magadhakhetta, a great 
storm arose and the rain came down in torrents. The peacocks danced 
and sang and the coolness helped Cilaka to concentrate his mind and 
attain arahantship. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a householder and gave to the 
Buddha a chattapani-fruit. 

1 Thag. 211 f.; ThagA. i. 333 f. 


Cūla-kammavibhańga Sutta.—Subha Todeyyaputta visits the Buddha 
at Jetavana and asks him why, among mankind, some are high and some 
low, some long-lived and some short, some handsome and some plain, some 
rich and some poor, etc. It is the result of their heritage from the past, 
answers the Buddha; their deeds are their possessions, their parents, 
their kindred and their refuge; he then proceeds to explain in detail.’ 
Subha acknowledges the Buddha as his teacher. The Commentary’ calls 
this the Subha Sutta. For details of the circumstances in which the sutta 
was preached see s.v. Subha Todeyyaputta. 


1M. iii. 202 ff. 2 MA. ii. 962. 


1. Cila-Kala.—The youngest of three brothers, named Kala, house- 
holders of Setavyaé. He accompanied Maha-Kala to Savatthi with a 
caravan, and when Maha-Ka4la entered the Order he joined him. Later, 
as they were returning to Setavya, this time with the Buddha and the 
monks, he was sent on ahead to arrange seats in his former house, whither 
the Buddha and the monks had been invited. His two erstwhile wives 
mocked at him and persuaded him to return to the lay-life.* 


1 DhA. i. 55 ff. 
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2. Cila-Kala.—aA previous birth of Afifia-Kondafifia. He was a house- 
holder of Hamsavati, in the time of Vipassi Buddha. One day going to 
the rice-field, he hulled a kernel of rice, ate it and found it unusually sweet. 
He thereupon obtained his share of the field from his brother Maha-Kala, 
and gave to the Buddha and the monks the first-fruits of a single crop, 
nine times, at nine different stages." He thus became the first to gain any 
attainment when Gotama Buddha preached his first sermon.” 


1 For details of the stages see DhA. i. 82. 2 The story is given in DbhA. i. 8 ff. 


3. Cila-Kala.—aA lay disciple of the Buddha. He was once on his way 
back to Savatthi, having spent the night in listening to the Doctrine, when 
thieves, fleeing from their pursuers, threw their stolen goods in front of 
him and disappeared. When he was charged with theft, some women 
water-carriers, who had witnessed the incident on their way to the watering 
place, obtained his release.’ 

1 DbA. iii, 157. 


Cillagana.—One of the three chief buildings of the Upasika Vihara, built 
by Devanampiyatissa. It came to be called the Kipayatthi-thapita-ghara.' 


1 Mhv. xix. 68 f.; MT. 409. 


Cila-Ganthipada.—A work on the Vinaya, attributed to Moggallana and 
used by the Ekamsikas in their Parupana-controversy.’ 


1 Bode, op. cit., 76. 
Culagandhara-vijja.—See Gandhara-vijja. 


Cilagallaka Vihara.—A monastery built by Cilabhaya on the bank of 
the Gonaka-nadi to the south of Anuradhapura.’ Attached to it was a 
Padhanaghara, built by Aggabodhi II.” 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 13. 2 Cv. xlii. 49. 


Cula-Gavaccha Thera.—A brahmin of Kosambi. Having heard the 
Buddha preach, he entered the Order. At that time the Kosambi monks 
had become contentious, but Gavaccha remained steadfast and attained to 
arahantship. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a labourer and, finding the 
monk Sujata looking for pieces of stuff for a robe, gave him his garment. 
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As a result, he was king of the devas thirty-three times and king of men 
seven times.” He is, perhaps, identical with Upaddhadussadayaka of the 
Apadana.” 


1 Thag. 11; ThagA. i. 55 f. | are, in ThagA. (i. 266) also attributed 
2 Ap. ii. 485 f.; but the same verses | to Herafifiakani. 


Culahganiyapitthi.—A locality in Rohana. There a battle was fought 
between Dutthagamani and his brother, Tissa, when Gamani was defeated 
and forced to flee.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 19; see also xxxii. 31 f.; and AA. i. 365. 


Cula Gopalaka Sutta.—Preached to the monks assembled at Ukkācelā. 
Those who will listen to and trust in the wrong kind of recluse and brahmin 
and who do not understand good and evil will come to grief, whereas those 
who hearken to teachers of the right kind will gain deliverance. The theme 
is illustrated by various similes drawn from the picture of a herdsman 


driving cattle across a ford. 
1 M. i. 225 f. 


Cūla Gosiħga Sutta.—The Buddha, residing at the Giñjakāvasatha in 
Nadika, visits the Gosinga-Salavana,’ where dwell Anuruddha, Nandiya and 
Kimbila. At first the keeper tries to stop the Buddha from approaching 
them, fearing lest he should disturb their meditation. The Buddha 
questions them as to their attainments and praisesthem. At the end of the 
sutta mention is made of a Yakkha, named Digha, visiting the Buddha 
and telling him how the fame of the three Elders had travelled even to the 
world of Brahma.” The sutta illustrates the greatness of harmony 
(samaggt).° : 


1 According to the Vinaya account | 2 M. i. 205-11. 
(i. 350), this incident takes place in | 3 MA. i. 361. 
Pacinavamsadaya. | 


Cula Cunda.—See Cunda (2). 


Cula Janaka Jātaka (No. 52).’—The stories, both past and present, are 
the same as in the Maha Janaka Jataka (q.v.). 


1 J. i. 268. 


Cūla Jāli.—A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a list of these.? 
1 M. iii. 70; MA. ii. 890. 
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Cila Tissa.—Probably a Commentator. He is called Uruvelavasi, and 
is quoted in the Samyutta Commentary in reference to a discussion on 


phassavedana.’ 
1 SA. ii. 100. 


Cula Dukkhakkhandha Sutta.—_Mahanama, the Sakyan, visits the Buddha 
at Nigrodharama and asks him why it is that evil states of mind arise in 
one. The Buddha replies that it is because of certain undiscarded states of 
consciousness, which can be got rid of through renunciation. He proceeds 
to describe how he, too, failed to find satisfaction before his Enlightenment. 
He then tells of a conversation he once had on Gijjhakiita with some 
Niganthas, who believed that suffering could be got rid of through austerities 
and how he told them of his happiness which was far greater even than 
that of Bimbisara, king of Magadha.? 


1 M. i. 91 ff. 


Cila Dhammapala.—Senior pupil of Ananda Vanaratana and author of 
the Saceasankhepa’ and of an anu-tikd to the Abhidhamma-Mila-tika.’ 


1 Gv. 60, 70; P.L.C. 113, 203 f. 2 Ibid., 211 f. 


Cūla Dhammasamādāna Sutta. Preached to the monks assembled at 
Jetavana. There are four ways of professing a Doctrine—one temporarily 
pleasant but ripening to pain thereafter; another temporarily unpleasant 
but ripening to pleasure, etc-——The sutta also describes the monks and 
recluses who follow these different ways.’ 


1 M. i. 305 ff. 


1. Cula Vagga.—The second of the two volumes known as the two 
Khandhakas of the Vinaya Pitaka. The book consists of twelve chapters 
or Khandhakas, and brings the ecclesiastical history of the Buddhist Order 
down to the Second Council, one hundred years after the Buddha’s death. 
In the Cula Vagga are found several references to the Suttavibhanga, which 
leads us to the hypothesis that the latter work was regarded as an authori- 
tative text at the time the Cila Vagga was finished.’ 


1 For a discussion on the contexts of the Cilla Vagga and their historical value see 
Law, Pali Lit., pp. 14 ff. and passim. 


2. Cula Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikaya.* 
1 A. i. 150 ff. 
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3. Cila Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the Udāna.! 
1 Ud., pp. 74 ff. 


4. Cila Vagga.—tThe third chapter of the Petavatthu.’ 
1 Py., pp. 33 ff. 


5. Cilla Vagga.—The second chapter of the Sutta Nipata.* 
1 SN., pp. 29-72. 


Culaccharasanghata Sutta.—If for just the duration of a finger-snap a 
monk indulges in a thought of goodwill and cultivates a thought of goodwill, 
he is verily to be called a monk. Earnestness, above all other things, 
encourages the arising of good states; indulgence, worst of all things, 
encourages evil states.’ 

It is said’ that this sutta was preached at Jetavana to counteract the 
effects of the Aggikkhandhopama Sutta, which frightened many monks, 
causing them to revert to the lay life, the Order being thereby greatly 
impoverished in numbers. The present sutta was designed to reassure 
those who were in doubt. 


1 A. i. 10. 2 AA. i. 40. 


Culatanhasankhaya Sutta.—Sakka visits the Buddha at the Migaéramatu- 
pasada and asks him how a monk can be delivered by the extirpation of 
cravings and become foremost among gods and men. The Buddha briefly 
explains, and Sakka leaves him after expressing his satisfaction. Moggal- 
lana, desiring to know if Sakka has really understood the teaching, visits 
him and asks him the same question. Sakka evades this question and, 
accompanied by Vessavana, conducts Moggallina through his palace, 
Vejayanta, in order to demonstrate his power. Moggallana causes the palace 
to quake and, seeing the agitation of Sakka, again asks him the same 
question; Sakka gives the Buddha’s explanation, word for word, and 


Moggallana is satisfied.’ 
1 M. i. 251 ff. 


Cūladeva.—A Thera, an eminent teacher of the Vinaya.’ 
1 Vin. v. 3; Sp. i. 63. 


Culanagaragama.—A village near Kalavallimandapa. Two brahmins 
of Pataliputta, having heard of the fame of Mahanaga Thera of Kalavalli- 
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mandapa, set out to see him. One died on the way; the other went to 
Anuradhapura and, hearing there that the Thera resided in Rohana, 
journeyed there and took up his abode in Cilanagaragama, near the 
vihara.? 

1 AA. i. 384, 


1. Culanaga Thera.—Generally referred to as Tipitaka-Cilanadga. He was 
evidently a very famous commentator, and his opinions are quoted in the 
commentaries of Buddhaghosa.* Cilanéga was the pupil of Summa 
Thera of Dipavihara’ and a contemporary of Tipitaka-Cilabhaya Thera, 
who seems to have differed from him most violently on certain points.° 
Culanaga lived in the reign of Kutakanna-Tissa (16-38 a.c.), and we are 
told* that the king held him in great respect. Once the Elder had a boil 
on his finger, and the king, visiting him, put the finger in his mouth to 
alleviate the pain. The boil burst and the king swallowed the pus therefrom. 
When the Elder lay dying the king carried on his head the pot containing 
his stools, lamenting, “The mainstay of the Dhamma is lost.” The 
Samyutta Commentary’ tells of an incident which occurred when Cilanaga 
was preaching in the Lohapasada. A brahmin, listening to him, was so 
convinced by the sermon of the impermanence of all things, that he ran 
home and clasped his son to his heart, saying that he was undone. The 
Elder once received a bowl which it was not right for him to keep and he 
gave it to the Sangha.° Cilanaga does not always seem to have agreed 
with his teacher in his interpretations of various matters.’ Once when it 
was announced to Summa that Cilanaga had explained the word thipikata 
in a certain way, he expressed great sorrow and resentment and declared 
that though he had seven times read the Vinaya with Cilanaga, he had 
never taught him such an explanation; but Cilanaga was able to uphold his 
contention.” Cilanaga once preached the Chachakka Sutta in Ambilahala 
Vihara, and on that occasion the audience of men extended to a distance of 
one gavuta and that of devas to a distance of a league. At the end of the 
discourse, one thousand monks became arahants.°® 


1 E.g., MA. i. 126; SA. iii. 206; DhsA. 8 Sp. iii. 699. 


229, 267, 284; Vm. 389; also PsA. 405. ? VibhA. 342. 
2 AA. ii. 845. 8 Sp. iv. 892; for another incident see 
3 See VibhA. 16; also DhsA. 230. s.v. Cila-Summa. 
4 VibhA. 452. 9 MA. ii. 1025. 
5 SA. ii. 201. 


2. Cūülanāga.—A Thera of Vasālanagara. With his brother Mahānāga, 
he entered the Order and, for thirty years, lived in Cittalapabbata, where he 
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attained arahantship. He refused to reveal his identity to his mother 
when visiting her because he did not wish to have any attachments.” 


1 SA. ii. 125. 


1 


3. Ciilanaga.—A Thera of Ceylon. An eminent teacher of the Vinaya. 
1 Vin. v. 3; Sp. i. 62. 


Cilanagapabbata.—A vihara built in the Huvacakannika (in Rohana), 
by King Mahadathika-Mahanaga.* 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 90. 


Culanagalena.—A cave in Ceylon (Tambapanni). It was once the abode 
of five hundred monks, all of whom won arahantship, by meditating in that 
spot. 

1 Vsm. 127. 


Culanaga.—An arahant theri, mentioned as an eminent teacher of the 
Vinaya in Ceylon.’ 
1 Dpv. xviii. 38. 


Cula-Nidana Sutta.— Probably another name for the Nidana Sutta (¢.v.) 
of the Samyutta Nikaya.’ 
1 Referred to in MA. i. 225; VibhA. 267. 


Culapanthaka Thera,—An eminent arahant, declared chief among monks 
skilled in creating forms by mind-power and in mental “evolution ” 
(cittavivatta)." He was the younger son of the daughter of a rich mer- 
chant of Rajagaha, who developed intimacy with a slave and fled with him 
when her misconduct was discovered. She wished to return to her parents 
for the birth of her first child, but her husband always postponed the visit 
until, in the end, she started to go without his knowledge. He followed her, 
but the child was born by the wayside, and therefore they called him 
Panthaka, The same thing occurred at the birth of the second child, and he 
also received the name of Panthaka, he being Cilapanthaka and his brother 
Mahapanthaka. When the boys grew up they were taken to Rajagaha, 
where their grandparents took charge of them. Mahapanthaka often 
accompanied his grandfather to hear the Buddha preach, and he yearned 
to become a monk. He easily obtained permission and entered the Order, 
in due course becoming an arahant. With the consent of his grandparents, 

1 A. i. 23. 
57 
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he ordained Cilapanthaka, but the latter proved to be a dullard, and in 
the course of four months was unable to learn a single stanza. It is said 
that in the time of Kassapa Buddha Cilapanthaka was a clever monk, who 
once laughed to scorn a dull colleague who was trying to learn a passage 
by heart. 

When Mahapanthaka discovered his brother’s stupidity, he asked him 
to leave the Order,” but Cilapanthaka so loved the Buddha’s teaching that 
he did not wish to return to the lay-life. One day Jivaka Komarabhacca, 
wishing to give alms to the Buddha and the monks, asked Mahapanthaka, 
who was acting as steward, to collect all the monks in the monastery. This 
he did, omitting only Ciilapanthaka who, he said, had made no progress 
in the Doctrine. Greatly grieved, Cilapanthaka determined to leave the 
Order, but as he was going out the Buddha met him, took him into the 
Gandhakuti and comforted him, giving him a clean piece of cloth. “Sit 
with your face to the Hast,” said the Buddha, “repeat the words ‘ rajoha- 
ranam ’ and wipe your face with the cloth.” As Ciilapanthaka carried out 
these orders he noticed that the cloth became dirty, and as he concentrated 
his mind on the impermanence of all things, the Buddha sent a ray of light 
and exhorted him about the necessity of getting rid of the impurities of 
lust and other evils. At the end of the admonition Cilapanthaka attained 
arahantship with the four patisambhidd, which included knowledge of 
all the Pitakas. 

Tradition has it that Culapanthaka was once a king and that while going 
in procession round his city he wiped the sweat from his brow with a 
spotless garment which he wore and noticed how the cloth was stained. 
His mind then grasped the idea of impermanence, hence the ease with which 
he did so in his last birth. 

Meanwhile,the Buddha and the monks were seated in Jivaka’s house, but 
when the meal was about to be served the Buddha ordered it to be stopped, 
saying that there were other monks left in the monastery. A servant was 
sent to find them, and Cilapanthaka, aware of this, contrived that the 
whole grove appeared full of monks engaged in various activities. When 
the messenger reported this, he was told to discover which of the monks was 
Cilapanthaka and to bring him. But all the monks answered to this name, 
and the messenger was forced to return without him. ‘‘ Take by the hand 
the first who says that he is Ctilapanthaka,”’ ordered the Buddha; and when 
this was done the other figures vanished. At the conclusion of the meal, 
Cilapanthaka was asked to return thanks, and “like a young lion roaring 
defiance ’’ the Elder ranged over the whole of the Pitakas in his sermon. 
Thenceforth his fame spread, and the Buddha, in order to prove how in 


2 On this see DhA. iv. 180 f. 
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previous births also Cilapanthaka had profited by advice received, related 
to the monks the Cullakasetthi Jātaka.’ The Dhammapada Commentary‘ 
gives another story of Ctlapanthaka’s past. He went to Takkasild to 
learn under a teacher, but though he did everything for his teacher he 
could learn nothing. The teacher, feeling sorry for him, taught him a 
charm: “‘ Ghattest ghattesi, kim karand ghattesi? aham pi tam janami”’ 
(“You try and try; what are you trying for? I know it too”). When he had 
returned home thieves entered his house, but he woke up from his sleep and 
repeated the charm, whereupon the thieves fled, leaving behind them even 
their clothes. The king of Benares, wandering about the city in disguise, 
seeing what had happened, sent for Ciilapanthaka the next day and 
learnt from him the charm after paying him one thousand. Soon after- 
wards the king’s commander-in-chief bribed the court barber to cut the 
king’s throat, but while the barber was sharpening his razor the king 
repeated the charm. The barber, thinking that his intended crime was 
discovered, confessed his guilt. The king, realising that the youth had 
saved his life, appointed him commander-in-chief in place of the traitor, 
whom he banished. The youth was Cilapanthaka and the teacher was 
the Bodhisatta. 

Culapanthaka was a householder in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, and 
having seen a monk exalted by the Buddha to the rank of chief among 
those skilled in creating mind-born forms, aspired to the same position. 
In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a monk and practised odatakasina 
for twenty thousand years.’ 

Cilapanthaka was expert in ripayjhana and in samadhi, while his brother 
was skilled in arupajjhana and in vipassana. When creating forms, other 
monks could produce only two or three, while Culapanthaka could bring 
into being as many as one thousand at the same time, no two being alike 
in appearance or action.” 

According to the Apadana,’ Cilapanthaka joined the Order at the age 
of eighteen. It is said? that when it was his turn to teach the nuns at 
Sadvatthi they expected no effective teaching, since he always repeated 
the same stanza. One day, at the end of the lesson, he overheard their 
remarks, and forthwith gave an exhibition of his magical powers and of 
his wide knowledge of the Buddha’s teachings. The nuns listened with 
great admiration until after sunset, when they were unable to gain entrance 
to the city. The Buddha heard of this and warned Culapanthaka not to 
keep the nuns so late. 


3 Thag. 557-66; AA. i. 119 ff; J. i. ` 5 AA. i. 119. 
114 ff.; DhA. i. 239 f.; ThagA. i. 515 ff.; | 6 ThagA. i. 490; PsA. 276. 
Vem. 388 f. 7 i. 58 f. 


4 i. 250 ff. 8 Vin. iv. 54 f. 
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The Udana’ contains a verse sung by the Buddha in praise of Cila- 
panthaka, and the Milinda’® quotes a stanza attributed to Cilapanthaka 
which has so far not been traced elsewhere. 


? v, 10; UdA. 319 f. 10 p, 368. 
1. Cūlapāsāda.—See Dīghasaņdana. 


2. Cūlapāsāda.—The original name of the Dighasaņdana-senāpatipariveņa 
(q.v.). 


Cūlapuņņama Sutta.—Preached to the monks assembled on a full-moon 
night at the Migārāmātupāsāda. The sutta teaches how it is possible to 
tell a bad man and a good man through their conduct.! 

1 M. in. 20 ff. 


Cūla-Buddhaghosa.—An author of Ceylon to whom the Gandhavamsa! 
ascribes a work entitled Jātattagīnidāna, probably a Jātaka Commentary, 


and a Sotattaginidana. 
1 pp. 63, 67; see P.L.C. 126. 


Cilabyiiha.—See Culavytha. 


Cila-Magandiya.—Brother of the brahmin Magandiya. He took charge 
of Magandiya when her parents renounced the world and escorted her to 
Kosambi, where she was presented at the court of Udena and became the 


latter’s wife.’ 
1 DhA. i. 202 f.; AA. i. 236. 


Cila-Malunkya Sutta.—The Klder Maluhkyaputta is dissatisfied, feeling 
that the Buddha has not expounded to him various speculations concern- 
ing life and death and the nature of the world. He visits the Buddha at 
Jetavana and tells him of his disappointment. The Buddha points out to 
him that no promise was made regarding the elucidation of such problems 
and tells him it were fitter if he were to speculate by striving for deliver- 
ance. Malunkyaputta sees the error of his ways.’ 


1 M. i. 426 ff. 
Cūla-Moggallāna.—See Moggallāna II. 


Cūlayamaka Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Majjhima Nikāya.' 
1 M. i. 285 ff. 
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Cilaratha,—A devaputta in Tavatimsa who excelled Sakka in glory.’ 
1 DhA. i. 426. 


Cularathavimanavatthu.—The story of Prince Sujata (¢.v.), son of the 
Assaka king.’ He was born in Tavatimsa, and Cilaratha may have been 
his name there. See s.v. Sujata. 


1 Vv. v. 13; VvA. 259 ff. 


Cila-Rahulovada Sutta.—The Buddha realises that R&ahula is possessed 
of the qualities necessary to Deliverance and goes with him to Andhavana 
for the siesta. There the Buddha demonstrates, by means of question 
and answer, that all things are impermanent, and impresses on Rahula the 
manner in which the disciples of the Ariyans should strive to be delivered 
from them. Rahula takes the lesson to heart, and even as it is being 
delivered attains to arahantship.. Many thousands of devas are present 
at the preaching of the sermon, and this sutta is therefore given as an 
illustration of the Buddha’s great compassion.” Among the suttas 
specially preached to Rahula, this one emphasises wipassand.*® It may 
have been the incidents mentioned in this sutta that were illustrated in the 
relic-chamber of the Maha Thiipa.* 

1 M. iii. 277 f.; this sutta is also found | ? H.g., UdA.324;MA. i. 320; also Mil. 20. 


at S. iv. 105 ff., where it is called the 3 AA, ii, 547. 
Rahula Sutta. 4 See Mhv. xxx. 83. 


Cūlavamsa.—A Pāli chronicle of Ceylon. It is a continuation of the 
Mahāvamsa, but, unlike the latter, is not a homogeneous work in that 
it was written by different authors at different periods. It is generally 
agreed that chapters thirty-seven to seventy-nine were written by the 
Thera Dhammakitti in the thirteenth century. The second section, be- 
ginning with, the reign of Vijayabāhu II. and ending with that of Parak- 
kamabahu of Hatthiselapura (Chaps. 80-90), seems to be the work of one 
author whose identity, however, remains unknown. That part of the 
chronicle which deals with the period from Parakkamabahu to a.c. 1758, 
the death of Kittisiri Rajasiha, was compiled by Tibbotuvave Sumangala 
Thera, and the last chapter has been continued down to 1815 by Hikkaduve 


Siri Sumangala,* 
1 For details see P.L.C. 141 ff. 


Ciilavajira.—A grammarian, author of a work called Atthabyakkhydna.’ 
1 Gv. 60; but see p. 70, where it is ascribed to Cliavimalabuddhi. 
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Cūlavāpiyagāma.—A village given by Aggabodhi VIII. for the main- 
tenance of Rajasalavihara,’ 
1 Cv. xlix. 47. 


Culavimalabuddhi.—See Cilavajira, also Navavimalabuddhi. 


Cilaviyitha Sutta.—Preached in connection with the Mahasamaya Sutta.* 
It describes how philosophers of different schools proclaim different truths; 
such disputations only lead to strife in the world.” 


1 SNA. ii. 554. 2 SN., pp. 171-4. 


Cilavedalla Sutta.—Visakha visits Dhammadinna and asks her a series 
of questions on personality, the Noble Eightfold Path, plastic forces 
(sankhara), etc. Dhammadinna explains these things to Visakha, who 
then consults the Buddha as to whether the explanations are correct. 
The Buddha tells him that he himself would have given the same answers 
and praises Dhammadinn4a’s erudition.» The sutta forms a kind of com- 
mentary on certain psychological terms, such as sakkāya, sankhara, etc. 


See s.v. Vedalla. 
1 M. i. 299 f. 


Cūla-Sakuladāyi Sutta.—The Buddha visits Sakuladāyi at the Morani- 
vapa near Rajagaha and their talk turns on perfection. The Buddha points 
out that Sakuladayi’s conception of perfection is vague and undefined, 
and proves, on examination, empty and faulty. In answer to Sakuladayi’s 
question as to what the Buddha would define as absolute bliss, the Buddha 
explains the four Jhanas and the destruction of the Asavas. Sakuladayi 
is converted.” The sutta also contains references to the teachings of 
Nigantha Nataputta. 

1 M. ii. 29 ff. 


Ciila-Saccaka Sutta.—Saceaka Niganthiputta goes about Vesali saying 
that he is unable to find his match in discussion. He meets Assaji and, 
after a preliminary debate with him, goes with a large company of Lieeha- 
vis to seek the Buddha in the Mahavana. He questions the Buddha on 
his method of training, and the Buddha explains this to him. The talk 
then turns on Self, and the Buddha points out the emptiness of Saccaka’s 
contentions. Saccaka (here referred to as Aggivessana) refuses to acknow- 
ledge defeat until the Yakkha Vajirapani threatens to smite him. Saccaka 
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is driven to yield point after point till the sweat streams from his brow, and 
the Buddha shows the assembled multitude how his own skin remains 
quite dry. In the end, Saccaka invites the Buddha and his disciples to 


a meal on the next day.’ 
1 M. i. 227 ff. 


Cūlasamudda.—An Elder of Ceylon (Tambapanni). Once, in a time of 
famine, seven hundred monks came to him early in the day. Realising 
that he could not get alms anywhere in Ceylon, he took them across to 
Pataliputta by the power of his iddhi. Before he started the monks asked 
him the time, and when he told them they said, ‘“‘ But, Sir, Pataliputta 
is far off!” ‘“‘ Friends, aged elders seize the distance and make it near.” 
‘‘'Where is the ocean, Sir?” “ Friends, that was the dark ditch you 
passed on the way!” ‘“ But, Sir, the ocean is large!” ‘“‘ Friends, aged 
elders make the great small.”* The Majjhima Commentary’ mentions 
a Gavilangana-vasi Cilasammuda who, when asked what he wished for, 
answered, ‘* Lokuttara things only.” 


1 Vsm. 403. 2 ii. 758. 


Culasari Thera,—A co-resident of Sariputta. He evidently understood 
medicine, and one day he administered medical treatment for a sick 
person, in return for which he received a portion of choice food. As he 
went out he met an Elder on the road to whom he offered it, telling him 
the circumstances in which it was obtained and offering to bring him in 
the future the food so obtained. The Elder listened, then walked away 
without a word. When the Buddha heard of this, he declared that a 
shameless man can, in a manner of speaking, live happily, like a crow.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 351 f. 


Cūlasāropama Sutta.—Piħgala-Koccha visits the Buddha at Jetavana 
and questions him on famous teachers such as Purana Kassapa, Makkhali 
Gosala and others. The Buddha tells him that the reward of the higher 
life is not to be found in presents, esteem, or good repute, nor in a life of 
virtue, rapt concentration, or mystic insight. Immortal deliverance only 
is the prize and the goal of the higher life. If a man needs the very best 
of wood, no other part of the tree will suffice. 

Pingala-Koccha accepts the Buddha as his teacher.’ 


1M. i. 198 ff. 
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Cila-Siva.— An Elder of Ceylon. He once went to Jambudipa, embark- 
ing at Mahatittha in a boat, in which he dwelt in seclusion. On the way 
across, while looking at the ocean, he developed apokasina.* 

Another thera of the same name is mentioned in the Commentaries and 
is described as a Samyuttabhanaka. It is said that because he dwelt in 
mettä poison had no effect on him.” He probably lived in the time of 
the Brahmanatissabhaya (q.v.). His colleagues were Isidatta and Maha- 
sona. During the time of the peril, he took leave of his colleagues and 
went to worship at the Mahavihara. He found it empty and started for 
the south, when the sprite of a neighbouring tree, assuming human form, 
looked after him and escorted him to a village near the Jajjaranadi, where 
he was supported by foresters (? pannakhadakamanussa) till the peril was 
past.” The Digha Commentary* mentions another Cila-Siva and calls 
him Tilokanagaravasi (v./. Lokuttaravasi). He was evidently a well-known 
commentator. 


1 Vam. 170. 3 VibhA. 446 r. 
2 Ibid., 313; AA. i. 865. 4 DA. iii. 883. 


Cula-Sihanada Sutta.—Followers of the Buddha excel those of other 
teachers in faith in their teacher, faith in his Doctrine, strict observance 
of the silas and in love towards their fellow-believers, laymen and monks. 
Their goal is the goal of men without cravings, without attachments, with- 
out facetiousness, without combative spirit, without obsessions. Their 
Doctrine is perfect, rightly revealed, rightly preached.’ 


1M. i. 63 ff. 


Culasugandha Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he 
belonged to a very rich family in Benares, and having heard the Buddha 
preach, covered the Buddha’s Gandhakuti eight times with the four kinds 
of fragrant stuff (catujātiyagandha). In this age he was born in Sāvatthi. 
While he was yet in his mother’s womb the perfume of sandalwood spread 
from her body and on the day of his birth it filled the whole city; so it was 
also on the day of his ordination and on that of his death. He entered 
the Order on seeing the Buddha convert Sela and his followers." He is 
probably identical with Subhiiti Thera.” His legend seems to have become 
confused with that of Sugandha.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 508 ff. 2 ThagA. i. 405. 3 See Ap. ii. 459 and ThagA. i. 80 f. 


Cūla-Suññatā Sutta.—Preached to Ananda at the Migaramatupasada. 
True solitude is not to be found in forest-dwelling nor in the concentra- 
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tion of heart away from all ideas, but in attaining to deliverance from the 
dsavas.* 
1M. iii. 104 ff. 


Cuilasudhamma.—A Thera who lived in Girigamakanna. King Kuta- 
kanna(tissa), while staying in Uppalavapi, once sent for him out of his 
great respect for him. The Thera came and resided in Malaramavihara. 
Having discovered from the Elder’s mother that Cilasudhamma was fond 
of radishes (? kanda), the king prepared some and took them to the vihara, 
but, while offering them to the Elder, he could not bring himself to look at 
his face. When leaving the vihara, he asked his queen, “‘ what did the 
Elder look like ?”?” But she replied that if he, who was the Elder’s follower 
(parisa), could not look at him, how could she do so? The king marvelled 
that the son of one of his subjects should have such power.’ 


1 VibhA, 452. 


Culasubhadda.—Daughter of Anathapindika. At the insistent request 
of his friend Uggasetthi, and after consultation with the Buddha, Anatha- 
pindika agreed to give her in marriage to Ugga’s son.’ But he was an 
unbeliever, and when Niganthas came to his house on invitation, Subhadda 
refused to do obeisance to them. For this she was ordered out of the house 
by her father-in-law; but she convinced her mother-in-law that the reasons 
for her behaviour were sound, and at the suggestion of the latter she 
prepared a meal and invited to it the Buddha and the congregation of 
monks, by throwing into the air from the top storey of the house eight 
handfuls of jasmine. The Buddha divined her thoughts and arrived with 
five hundred arahants. After the meal the Buddha preached the Doctrine 
and Ugga and his family were converted. As a mark of favour towards 
Subhadda the Buddha requested Anuruddha to stay behind at Uggana- 
gara. Cilasubhadda, while still in her father’s house, had become a 
Sotapanna, and with her sisters, Mahasubhadda and Sumana, she had been 
entrusted with the distribution of food to the monks.° 


1 According to the Anguttara Commen- | variations in detail. There seems to be 
tary (ii. 482 ff.), the setthi’s name was | a comparison between the stories of 
Kalaka and his city was not Ugga, but | Mahasubhadda and Cilasubhadda. (See 
Saketa. also AA. i. 146 and Vsm. 390.) 

2 DhA. iii. 465 ff.; the story is also 3 DhA. i. 128; J. i. 93; ApA. i. 81; 
given in AA. ii. 482 ff., but with several see also Mil. 383, 387. 


1. Culasumana Thera.—An Elder of Ceylon, master of the Tipitaka and 
a well-known commentator. His explanation, given at Lohapasada, of 
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the meaning of ubhatobhdgavimutta is regarded as the most authoritative 
interpretation." The Visuddhimagga? also mentions a Cilasumana, 
resident at Ninkaponnakapadhanaghara on Cittalapabbata. He had dis- 
carded desire, and therefore the thought arose in him that he was a saint. 


1 DA. ii. 514. 2 p. 364; see also s.v. Cilasumma. 


2. Culasumana,—A householder of Ceylon who fell down dead when 
Pituraja (q.v.) looked at bim and gnashed his teeth in anger.’ 


1 Sp. ii. 440 f. 


3. Cilasumana.—A novice. In a past life he was the Sumanasetthi, 
under whom Annabhara (q.v.) worked. In this age he was born at Munda, 
near the Viijha mountains, as the son of Mahamunda. When Anuruddha 
became an arahant and looked back into his past lives he saw how Sumana 
had helped him. He therefore visited Mahamunda and enjoyed his 
hospitality during one rainy season. At the end of his stay he obtained 
Munda’s consent to ordain Cilasumana, who became an arahant while his 
head was being shaved. Once, when Anuruddha suffered from indigestion, 
the novice Sumana, having discovered that the water from Anotatta would 
cure him, went there and brought the water, in spite of all the efforts of 
the Naga-king Pannaka (¢.v.) to prevent him. Later, Pannaka, realising 
the novice’s power, asked his pardon and became his friend and servitor. 
When Anuruddha went with Sumana to Savatthi to visit the Buddha, 
some of the monks began to play with Sumana, patting his head and 
tweaking his ears. In order to show them Sumana’s power, Anuruddha 
asked Ananda to summon all the novices in the monastery and ask them 
to fetch water from Anotatta that he might wash his feet. Only Sumana, 
the youngest of them all, was able to do this, and his fame spread beyond 
all measure.’ 

1 DhA. iv. 128 ff. 


Cilasumanad.—A Theri of Ceylon, an eminent teacher of the Vinaya. 


1 Dpv. xviii. 39. 


Culasumma,—An eminent Commentator of Ceylon, teacher of Tipitaka- 
Cūlanāga. The pupil seems to have disagreed with some of the explana- 
tions of his teacher—e.g., as to the meaning of ekäyanamagga. Cūlanāga 
said it referred to pubbabhdgasatipatthanamagga, but Cilasumma held that 
it referred to missakamagga. They could come to no decision; but while 
on his way to the bathing-place, Culasumma revolved the problem in his 
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mind, and discovering that his pupil was right announced his mistake 
when Ciilanaga was preaching on the day of the first quarter. Culanaga, 
realising how even his teacher could go astray on this point, explained it 
at great length for the benefit of future generations." The Anguttara 
Commentary’ calls him Dipaviharavasi, while the Vibhanga Commentary* 
says that he dwelt in Nihkaponnapadhanaghara in Cittalapabbata. The 
Samanta pasadika* says that he lived in Rohana. 
1 DA. iii. 744 f.; MA. i. 187. ' here a misreading for Cilasumana 


2 AA. ii. 845. (q.v.). 
3p. 489; probably Cilasumma is 4 iv. 892. 


Culahatthipadopama Sutta.—Janussoni, travelling in a carriage, meets 
Pilotika, from whom he hears praise of the Buddha. He learns how 
Pilotika, having heard the Buddha’s teachings to nobles, brahmins, house- 
holders and recluses, was convinced that the Buddha was all-enlightened, 
just as an expert elephant-tracker seeing a broad elephant-footprint 
would conclude that it indicated the track of a really large elephant. 
Janussoni goes to visit the Buddha and reports his conversation with 
Pilotika. The Buddha tells him it would be a mistake to conclude at once 
from seeing a broad footprint that it belonged to a very large elephant; 
there are many other possibilities which should first be eliminated. He then 
proceeds to describe the life of a real recluse, the disciple of the Noble One, 
and the attainments he reaches; these he calls the Truth-finder’s foot- 
prints. Following this, the disciple makes further discoveries, till his mind 
is completely free from the dsavas, and then he realises the Truth-finder’s 
real quest. Janussoni becomes a follower of the Buddha.’ 

This was the first sutta preached in Ceylon by Mahinda to Devanampiya- 
tissa. At the end of the discourse the king accepts the Three Refuges.” 


1 M. i. 175 ff. 2 Mhv. xiv. 22. 


1. Cilabhaya.—King of Ceylon (92-93 4.c.). He was the son of Amanda- 
gamani and built the Cillagallakavihara. Sivali was his younger sister.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 12-14; Dpv. xxi. 39 f. 


2. Cillabhaya.—A Thera who taught the Vinaya in Ceylon.’ 
1 Vin. v. 3; Sp. i. 63. 


3. Ciilabhaya.—A Thera of Ceylon and a well-known commentator; he 
was known as Tipitaka-Cilabhaya. He is several times quoted in the 
Commentaries. He had a prodigious memory. Once he shut three of 


1 E.g., VibhA. 11, 16; Vsm. 69, 394, 397. 
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the gates of Anuradhapura, allowing only one door for the use of those 
leaving the city. As each person went out he asked his name, and each 
of these names he was able to repeat when the owner returned in the even- 
ing to the city.” He was a contemporary of Cillanaga,® with whom he held 
discussions. His description (given at the Lohapasada)* of the details con- 
nected with the first words uttered by the Buddha after his birth, and the 
manner in which he walked, is accepted as authentic. He once went 
with a company of monks on a pilgrimage to Nagadipa. On the way he 
stayed in a monastery. One of his followers, who lacked self-control, 
made friends with another of like temperament in the vihara, and Cula- 
bhaya, seeing them laugh aloud, pointed out how truly the Buddha had 
said in the Dhatusamyutta that like joins with like." 


2 DA. ii. 530. | 4 DA. ii. 442. 
3 DhsA. 230; SA. iii. 206. 5 VibhA. 457 f. 


Culabhayasumana.—A Thera who lived in the Mahāvihāra in the time 
of King Bhatiya. He was an authority on the Vinaya, and a story is re- 
lated in the Samantapasadika’ of how he was consulted by a monk who 
having picked up in a crowd a robe that fell from the shoulders of another 
monk concealed it, but later wished to return it to the owner. 


1 Sp. ii. 305 f. 


Cūlodara.—A Nāga king of Ceylon, nephew of Mahodara. His father 
was the king of Kannavaddhamana mountain. It was the quarrel between 
Culodara and Mahodara regarding a jewelled throne that was the cause 
of a visit of the Buddha to Ceylon.’ 


1 Mhv. i. 45 ff.; Dpv. ii. 7, 29; Sp. i. 120. 


Culani-Brahmadatta.— King of Uttarapaficadla, in the country of Kam- 
pilla. His chaplain was Kevatta. Yor their story see the Maha Ummagga 
Jātaka. Cilani is identified with Sariputta.’ He is also called Cilaniya’ 
and Ciilaneyya.°® 

The Petavatthu* contains a story of a queen of Cilani-Brahmadatta 
called Ubbari (¢.v.), whom he discovered while wandering about in his 
kingdom disguised as a tailor. Here the king is also referred to as 
Cilaniputta,’ and the scholiast explains® that Ciilani was his father’s name; 
it is said’ that there were innumerable kings of Paficéla bearing that 
name. 


1 J. vi. 478. 5 vs. 8. 9. 
2 E.g., ibid., 437, 477. | € PvA. 164. 
3 Ibid., 437. ? Py, ii. 13, vs. 9, 10. 


# Py. ii. 13; PvA. 160 ff. 
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Cilimanicetiya.—A cetiya in Tavatimsa one league in height, raised by 
Sakka over the hair cut off by the Buddha when he donned an ascetic’s 
robes on the banks of the Anoma.* After the Buddha’s death, Sakka added 
to the hair the right collar bone taken by him from Dona (q.v.), who was 
trying to conceal it in his turban.” 


1 J. i. 65. 2 DA. ii. 609; MT. 376; BuA. 235; Mhv. xvii. 20. 


Cecea.—A shortened form of Cetiya (q.v.).’ 
1 J. v. 267, 273. 


Ceta.—A kingdom through which Vessantara passed on his way from 
Jetuttara. Vessantara’s uncle ruled in Ceta, and it was ten leagues from 
Dunnivittha.! The women of Ceta are called Cetiyā.” Ceta is probably 
another name for Cetiya. 


1 J. vi. 514 ff.; Cyp. i. 9, vs. 38 f. 2 J. vi. 514. 


Cetaka Thera.—He was the companion of Ananda soon after the Buddha’s 
death and accompanied him to Subha’s house.” The Commentary’ says 
he was so called because he came from the Cetiya country. 


1 D. i. 204. 2 DA. ii. 386; also DA. i. 7 and KhpA. 94. 


1. Cetanā Sutta.—That which we will and intend to do and with which 
we are occupied, that becomes an object (a@ammana) for the persistence 
of consciousness (vifiiana). The object being there, there comes to be a 
station of consciousness. Consciousness being stationed and growing, 
there is renewed existence with all its consequent ills.* 


1 S. ii. 65 f. 


2. Cətanā Sutta.—Same as above, with “ name-and-form ” substituted 
for rebirth, and the other factors of the paticcasamuppdda following there- 


from.’ 
1 S. ii. 66. 


3. Cetanā Sutta.—Same as (1), except that consciousness, being stationed 
and growing, there comes a bending (nati) followed, serially, by a “ going 
to a coming ” (ägatigati), decease, rebirth, etc.* 

1 §. ii. 66 f. 


4. Cetana Sutta.—Volitioned acts occasioned by form, sound, etc., are 


impermanent.* 
1 S. iii. 227. 
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5. Cetana Sutta.—The arising of volitional acts is the appearing of decay- 
and-death; their cessation, its cessation.! 


1 S. iii. 230. 


6. Cetanā Sutta.—The desire and lust that is in will, concerning shape, 
etc., is corruption of the heart.’ 
1S. iii. 233. 


7. Cetana Sutta.—Preached to Ananda. Rebirth is due to intention 
(celana) and aspiration (patthana) being established in a lower element 


because of ignorance.’ 
1 A. i, 224. 


8. Cetana Sutta.— Where there is action of body, speech or mind, there 
arises pleasure or pain caused by intention (cetand). This is due to 
ignorance; when ignorance is destroyed, there is no field or base for such 


action. 
1 A. ii. 157 f. 


9. Cetanā Sutta.—In a monk possessed of good conduct spiritual life 
proceeds spontaneously, not intentionally.’ 


1 A. v. 2f. 


10. Cetanā Sutta.—The same, in substance, as (9).’ 
1 A. v. 312 f. 


Cetaputté.—The name of a tribe given in a nominal list’; probably the 


inhabitants of Ceta. 
1 Ap. ii. 359. 


1. Ceté.—Daughter-in-law of Vidhura and Anujja,' 
1 J. vi. 290. 


2. Ceté.—The people of Cetiya.* 
1 J. i. 256; vi. 516. 


Cetavigama.—A village in Ceylon. When Mattébhaya was ordained 
under Mahinda he was followed by five hundred youths from this village. 
The village was to the south of Anuradhapura.” 


1 Mhyv. xvii. 59. 2 MT. 384. 
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1. Ceti, Cetiya.—One of the sixteen Mahajanapadas,’ probably identical 
with Cedi of the older documents.” The people of Ceti seem to have had 
two distinct settlements: one, perhaps the older, was in the mountains, 
probably the present Nepal.’ It is evidently this older settlement which 
is mentioned in the Vessantara Jataka; it was passed by Vessantara on his 
way into exile in the Himalayas, and was thirty yojanas distant from 
Jetuttara.* The other, probably a later colony, lay near the Yamuna, to 
the east, in the neighbourhood of and contiguous to the settlement of the 
Kurus; for we are told’ that the Buddha, having dwelt in the Ceti country, 
went to Bhaddavatika, where, at the Ambatittha, Sagata tamed a Naga, 
and from there he went to Kosambi. This part of the country corresponds 
roughly to the modern Bundelkhand and the adjoining region.° 

It was probably of the older Ceti that Sotthivati was the capital, where 
once reigned Apaeara, who uttered the first lie in the world.’ The journey 
from Benares to Ceti lay through a forest which was infested by robbers.° 
The settlement of Ceti was an important centre of Buddhism, even in the 
time of the Buddha. The Anguttara Nikaya® mentions several discourses 
preached to the Cetis, while the Buddha dwelt in their town of Sahajati. 
While dwelling in the Pacinavamsadaya in the Ceti country, Anuruddha 
became an arahant after a visit which the Buddha paid to him.” The 
Janavasabha Sutta™ leads us to infer that the Buddha visited the Ceti 
country several times. The Samyutta Nikaya” records a discussion on 
the four Ariyan Truths among a number of monks, including Gavampati, 
dwelling at Sahajati (v.l. Sahaficanika). 

It is said” that the country was called Ceti because it was ruled by kings 
bearing the name of Ceti or Cetiya.** 


1 A. i. 213, etc. | vaya of the Mahābhārata (iii. 20, 50; 
2 H.g., Rv. vill. 5, 37-9. | xiv. 83, 2); see also PHAI. 81. 

3 Bud. India, p. 26. 8 J. i. 253, 256. 

4 J. vi. 514, 518. 9 A. iii. 355 f.; v. 41 f.; 157 ff. 

5 Vin. iv. 108 f.; J. i. 360 f. 10 A, iv. 228; see also Vin. i. 300 f. 

ê Law: Geog. of Early Bsm., p. 16. 11 D. ii. 200 and passim. 


7 J. iii. 454 ff. Sotthivati is probably 12 S. v. 436 f. 
identical with Suktimati or Sukti-Sāh- 13 E.g., AA. ii. 765. 14 SNA. i. 135. 


2. Cetiya.—A mythical king.* See Ceti (1). Apacara (q.v.) is also 
referred to as Cetiya,’? shortened into Cecea.° 


1 Mhv. ii. 3; Dpv. iii. 5; Mtu. i. 348. 2 J. iii. 457, 460, etc. 3 J. v. 267. 


Cetiya Jātaka (No. 422).—Contains the story of Apacara (q.v.), king of 
Ceti, and the world’s first liar. It was related in reference to the swallow- 
ing up of Devadatta by the earth.’ 

1 J. iii, 454 ff. 
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Cetiya Sutta.—The Buddha goes with Ananda on his begging round in 
Vesali and, after the meal, rests at the Capala Cetiya. There the Buddha 
sings the praises of Vesali and declares that, if he would, he could live for 
a whole kappa. Ananda does not act on the hint. When Ananda leaves 
him, Mara asks that the Buddha should die, as his disciples have been 
fully trained. The Buddha agrees, and declares that he will die in three 
months’ time.’ 

1 §. v. 258 ff.; the incident is also given in D. ii. 102 ff. and Ud. vi. 1. 


Cetiyagiri—See Cetiyapabbata, also Vedisagiri. 


Cetiyapabbata.— Also called Cetiyagiri. The later name of the Missaka 
mountain given on account of its many shrines." Devanampiyatissa built 
a vihara there—the second vihara in Ceylon—for Mahinda and those 
ordained under him.” The relics, obtained by Sumanasdmanera from 
Asoka and from Sakka, were deposited there until they were needed. 
According to the Mahavamsa* this fact was the occasion for the name. 
One of the eight saplings of the Sacred Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura was 
planted in the drama on Cetiyagiri.* Mahinda spent the last, years of his 
life on Cetiyagiri and died there, and there his relics were enshrined.” Near 
the mountain was the village of Dvaramandala.° Kutakannatissa built 
an uposatha-hall on the mountain and planted a Bodhi-tree, while Bhati- 
kabhaya supplied food daily to one thousand monks dwelling there,’ and 
Lafijakatissa had the vihara paved at a cost of one hundred thousand.’ 
Mahadathikamahanaga made four gateways and a road round the moun- 
tain, and held the Giribhandapuja with great pomp and ceremony; it is 
said that in order that the people might approach the mountain with clean 
feet he spread carpets right up to it from the Kadamba River.” Kani- 
rajanutissa had sixty monks of Cetiyapabbata put to death as traitors 
by flinging them into the cave called Kanira."° Vasabha provided four 
thousand lamps to be lighted on Cetiyagiri,* while Jetthatissa gave to the 
vihara the income derived from the Kalamattika Tank.” 

In the time of Kakusandha, Cetiyagiri was known as Devakita, in that 
of Konagamana as Suvannakiita, and in that of Kassapa as Subhakita.” 
The Dhammarucikas once occupied the Ambatthalavihara on Cetiyapab- 


1 See s.v. Missaka. 8 Ibid., xxxiii. 25. 

2 Mhv. xvi. 12-17. 9? Ibid., xxxiv. 75 ff. 

3 Ibid., xxii. 23 ff. | 10 Ibid., xxxv. 1l. 

4 Ibid., xix. 62. 11 Ibid., 80. 

5 Ibid., xx. 32, 45. 12 Ibid., xxxvi. 130; see also Dpv. 
8 Ibid., xxiii. 23. xv. 69; xvii. 90; xix. 13, and Sp. i. 82 ff. 


7 Ibid., xxxiv. 30 f., 64. 13 Sp. i. 86 f. 
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bata, it having been given to them by Dhatusena.* Aggabodhi supplied 
a permanent supply of water for the bathing-tank called Nagasondi, on the 
top of Cetiyagiri,”” while Aggabodhi III. gave to the vihara the village of 
Ambillapadara,"® Aggabodhi V. restored the ruined buildings of Cetiya- 
pabbata at a cost of one hundred and twenty thousand pieces,”” while the 
queen of Udaya I. built there the Kanthakacetiya, and her husband decorated 
the mountain with brightly coloured flags and streamers.’* Sena I. gave 
to the monastery the income from the Kanavapi,’® and Sena II. provided 
a hospital for the use of the monks there.” Kassapa VI. built the Hada- 
yunha Parivena and gifted it to the Dhammarucikas.™ Parakkamabāhu I. 
restored all the old buildings which had been destroyed and built sixty-four 
thiipas.” 

The Commentaries relate several anecdotes connected with Cetiyapab- 
bata. Maliyadeva Thera recited there the Chachakka Sutta, and sixty 
listening bhikkhus became arahants.”* Lomasanaga Thera lived in the 
Padhanaghara in the Piyahguguha there and overcame the cold he felt by 
meditating on the Lokantarikaniraya.“ Cetiyapabbata was the residence 
of Kalabuddharakkhita, and King Saddhatissa spent some time there.” At 
the time that Fa Hsien came to Ceylon there were two thousand monks in 
Cetiyagiri, including a monk of great fame, called Dharmagupta.” 


14 Cy. xxxviii. 75 21 Ibid., lii. 18. 

15 Ibid., xlii. 28; see Cv. Trs. i. 68, n. 8. 22 lxxviii. 108. 

16 Cy. xliv. 122. 23 MA. ii. 1064. 24 Ibid., i. 65. 

47 Ibid., xlviii. 7. 25 Jbid., i. 469 f. See also Vsm. 20, 64; 
18 Thid., xlix. 23, 27. DhSA. 194, 200; AA. i. 44. 

19 Jbid., 1. 72. 20 li, 73. 26 Giles: p. 72. 


Cetiyambatthala.—See Ambatthala. 


Cetiyavamsatthakatha.—One of the sources mentioned in the Maha- 
vamsa-Tika.* It probably dealt with the building of the cetiyas in 


Ceylon, chiefly the Maha Thupa. 
1 p. 548. 


Cetiyavāda.—A later offshoot of the Mahasanghika school, through the 
Pafifiatti and Bahulika sects of the Gokulikavada.* 

Bhavya, quoted by Rockhill,’ says that the Caityas received their name 
from their having dwelt in the Caitya Mountain. 

1 Mhv. v. 7; Dpv. v. 42; Mbv.  J.R.A.S., April, 1910, 413 ff. Mahadeva 
96 f. is considered as their founder; his points 

2 Op. cit., 183; for an account of the | are purely speculative. They are all 
Cetiyavādins see de la Vallée Poussin’s | alleged to have been held also by the 
“The Five Points of Mahadeva’ in | Pubbaseliyas. 
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Cetiya.—A yakkhint who lived in the Dhimarakkha mountain near 
Tumbariyahgana, Pandukabhaya, hearing of her, tried to capture her, 
but succeeded only after a very long and strenuous chase, in which she 
assumed the form of a mare. He rode her into battle, where she helped 
him in various ways.’ The Mahavamsa-Tika” says she was the wife of the 
Yakkha Jutindhara, who fell in the battle of Sirisavatthu. 


1 Mhv. x. 53 ff. 2 p. 289. 


1. Cetokhila Sutta.—While the five fallows of his heart (cetokhila) are 
left untilled—doubts about the Teacher, about the Dhamma, about the 
Order and the course of training, lack of ardour—and the five bondages 
are unshattered (attachment to sensual pleasures, to the body, to visible 
forms, over-eating, desire to be born among the gods)—no monk can 
possibly show growth and progress in the Dhamma and the Vinaya. 


1M. i. 101 ff. 


2. Cetokhila Sutta.—The five fallows (cetokhila) mentioned in (1). In 
order to destroy them the four Satipatthinas should be developed.* 


1 A. iv. 460. 


Cetoparicea Sutta.—Anuruddha, questioned by some monks at Jetavana, 
tells them that by cultivating the four Satipatthanas he was able to read 
and know the minds of beings, of other persons." 


1 S. v. 304. 


1. Cetovimuttiphala Sutta.—When a monk perceives the foulness of the 
body, is conscious of the cloying of food, feels distaste for the world, per- 
ceives impermanence in all compounded things, and has the thought of 
death inwardly established in him, there come to him mind-emancipation 
and emancipation by way of insight and he becomes completely free.* 


1 A. iii, 84. 


2. Cetovimuttiphala Sutta.—The thought of impermanence, of ill in 
impermanence, of no-self in ill, of renunciation and of dispassion—these 
things, when developed, have, as their fruit, mind-emancipation and 
emancipation by way of insight.’ 

1 A. iii. 85. 


1. Cela Sutta.—See Ukkacela Sutta. 
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2. Cela Sutta.— When one’s turban or head is ablaze, one must put forth 
special effort to extinguish the fire; needless to say, such effort is also 
necessary for the comprehension of the four Noble Truths.’ 


1 S. v. 440. 


Celakaņthi.—A mare belonging to Caņdappajjota. She could travel 
one hundred leagues in a day and was one of his five rapid conveyances.* 


1 DhA. i. 196. 


Cellara.— A village in South India.’ 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 262. 


Cokkha-brahmana.—A brahmin, referred to in the Commentaries’; no 
explanation is given of him in the references: Ditthwippayuttena pana 
ariyasivako pariabhibhito parilahavipasamattham mattahatthiparittasito 
viya Cokkhabrahmano githam kafict sankharam sukhato wpagacchate. 


1 MA. ii. 875; AA. i. 248. 


Coda.—See Cola. 


Codana Sutta.—The five things to be observed by one who exhorts another 
—his speech should be timely, should treat of what has really happened, 
should be full of gentleness, should concern the good (atthasamhitena), and 
be uttered with a mind of amity.’ 

1 A. iii. 196. 


Codanāvatthu.—A valley (?) near Rājagaha, visited by the Buddha in 
the course of his wanderings. Here he laid down a rule, allowing monks 
to recite the patiumokkha under a learned monk if the leader of their own 
company should be inefficient.’ 

1 Vin. i. 115 f. 


Codanavatthu-bhanavara.—The twenty-seventh section of the third 
Khandaka of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya. 


1. Cora Sutta.—An evil monk is like a robber-chief, in that he relies on 
roughness of the way, the entanglements, the help of the powerful; he gives 
bribes and works alone.* 

1 A. iii. 128 f. 
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2. Cora Sutta.—There are eight things which lead to speedy disaster in 
the case of a robber—he strikes those who do not strike back, takes away 
everything completely, kills women, seduces maidens, robs recluses, despoils 
the king’s treasury, carries out his activities too near, is unskilled in storing 
up his gain.’ 

1 A. iv. 339. 


Corakandaka.—See Korandaka. 


Corakamahavihadra.—A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of Mahamitta. 
In the vihara was the Kurandaka-cave (¢.v.).* 
1 Vsm. 38. 


Coranaga.—King of Ceylon (3 B.c.-9 A.c.). He was the son of Vatta- 
gamani and his name was Mahanaga.' During the reign of Mahacili 
Mahatissa he was a rebel and came to the throne after Mahacili’s death. 
He destroyed eighteen viharas which had refused to shelter him as a rebel. 
He was poisoned by his queen Anula.” It is said? that after death he was 
born in the Lokantarikaniraya with a body three gavutas in height. 

1 Mbv. xxxiii. 45. 2 Ibid., xxxiv. 11 ff. 3 MA. ii. 920; DA. ii. 433; AA. ii. 532. 


Corambagama.—aA village in Rohana.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 15. 


Corābhaya.—A brigand, who set up his stronghold between Anuradhapura 
and Cetiyagiri, He once came with his followers to plunder Cetiyagiri 
monastery, but Dighabhanaka-Abhaya Thera (q.v.), hearing of his intentions, 
gave orders that the robbers should be given a meal of the monastery food. 
This so pleased Corabhaya that from that time he undertook to provide 
safe passage for all pilgrims to Cetiyagiri.’ 

Corabhaya is generally classed with Coranaga and, both are said to have 
been born after death in Lokantarikaniraya with bodies three gavutas in 


height.” 
1 Sp. ii. 474. 2 AA. ii. 532; MA. il. 920; DA. ii. 433. 


Coriyassara.—A village in Ceylon.’ 
1 VibhA. 447. 


Cola.—A country whose people were called Coli, The country extended 
from the Coromandel coast of South India as far as the Penner River, its 
capital in medizval times being Tanjore. The Ceylon Chronicles mention 
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frequent invasions of Ceylon by the Cola chiefly for purposes of plunder. 
These invasions were a constant menace to the peace and prosperity of 
Ceylon, and helped largely in the destruction and disappearance of that 
country’s literary and artistic works.* 


1 For details see Mhv. and Cv. passim. 


Colakulantaka.—A village in South India.* 
1 Cy. lxxvii. 53, 60. 


Colakonara.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. He was slain by the 
forces of Parakkamabāhu I.* There may have been more than one of this 
name.” 

1 Cv. lxxvi. 145, 163. 2 See ibid., vs. 181, 188; lxxvii, 77, 86. 


1. Colaganga.—A Damila chief of South India, subdued by Lanhkapura.' 
He was then put to rule over the district of Parittikkundi,’ 


1 Cv. lxxvi. 121. 2 Ibid., lxxvii. 8. 


2. Colaganga.—King of Ceylon (1196-7 4.c.). He was the son of King 
Nissanka’s sister. He slew Vikkamabāhu III. and reigned for nine months. 
He was then deposed by the general Kitti and his eyes were put out.* 


1 Cv. lxxx. 29 ff. 


Colagahgakumara.—A son of Gajabahu.* 
1 Cy. lxx. 238. 


Colagangadeva.—A Damila chief, conquered by Bhuvanekabahu I. 
1 Cv. xe. 32. 


Colatirikka.—A Damila chief, ally of Kwasekhara,’ 


1 Cy. lxxvii. 78. 
Colaraja.—A minister of Kassapa V. He repaired a parivena in the 
Mahavihara which had been destroyed.* 
1 Cv. lii. 34. 


Colā.—The people of Cola (q.v.). 


Coliya-Dipahkara, See Dipankara, 
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Ch. 
Chakesadhatuvamsa.—See Appendix. 


Chakkhattiyakhanda.—aA section of the Vessantara Jataka dealing with 
the journey undertaken by Safijaya and his army to bring back Vessantara 
and his queen. The six khattiyas referred to are Safijaya and his queen, 
Vessantara and Maddi and Jali and Kanha.’ 

1 J. vi. 582-7. 


Chagama, Chaggama.—A stronghold on the sea-coast, probably in 


eastern Rohana.* 
1 Cv. lviii. 45; Ixxv. 3. 


Cha-Chakkha Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha explains to 
the assembled monks the six “ sixes ’’—e.q., the six internal senses (hearing 
etc.), the six external sense-objects (form etc.), the six groups of perceptions 
(sight and forms, hearing and sounds, etc.), and the six groups of cravings.’ 

The Commentary” says that, apart from the sixty monks who became 
arahants when the Buddha first preached the sutta, on each occasion of its 
preaching, by the Chief Disciples and by the eighty chief disciples, a like 
number attained arahantship. In Ceylon, Maliyadeva Thera preached it 
at sixty different places, and each time sixty monks became arahants. 
Once, when Tipitaka-Culanaga preached it at the Ambilahalavihara, one 
thousand monks attained to arahantship.° 

1 M. iii. 280 ff. 2 MA. ii. 1024 f. 3 Ibid., 1025. 


1. Chatta.—A youth, son of the brahmin of the Nanacchanda Jataka. 
He received from the king a chariot drawn by lilywhite thoroughbreds.’ 


1 J. ii. 428 f. 


2. Chatta.—Son of the king of Kosala. His story is given in the Braha- 
chatta Jātaka (q.v.). 


3. Chatta.—A brahmin youth of Setavya. He studied under Pokkhara- 
siti at Ukkattha and, having finished his course, returned home for 
money wherewith to pay his teacher. On the way back to Setavya he 
was met by the Buddha, who taught him three stanzas, on the virtues of 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and made him take the five 
precepts. As he proceeded along his road, Chatta was attacked by robbers 
and killed. He was reborn in Tavatimsa, and when all his relations, his 
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teacher and others were assembled for his funeral ceremony, he came into 
their midst, conveyed by his thirty-league vimana, and made obeisance to 
the Buddha who was present, and declared to him his great indebtedness 
for his compassion. The Buddha preached to the assembled multitude, 
and Chatta and his parents became Sotadpannas.* 

1 Vv. v. 3; VvA. 229 ff.; the story is | Buddha, as mentioned above, have be- 


often quoted—e.g., Sp. i. 172; MA. i. | come famous—e.g., DA. i. 230; MA. i. 
256; and the stanzas taught by the | 107; AA.i. 303. 


4. Chatta.—A Tamil genera] of Elara in charge of the fort at Mahiyah- 
gana, He was killed by Dutthagamani.’ 


1 Mhv. xxv. 7. 


Chattaguhinda.—The Pali name of Kyansittha, son of Anorata, king of 
Pagan." 
1 Sas. 75; Bode, op. cit. 15, n. 5. 


Chattaggahaka-vapi.— A tank built by a parasol-bearer (chattaggahaka), 
the husband of Sangha.’ 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 3. 


Chattadāyaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was a 
king and his son became a Pacceka Buddha. One day, while seeking his 
son, he came across his funeral pyre; he worshipped it and placed over it 
his parasol as a mark of respect. Twenty-five kappas ago he was king 
seven times under the name of Maharaha.’ 


1 Ap. i. 244 f. 


1. Chattapani—aAn upasaka of Savatthi.” Once, when listening to the 
Buddha’s teaching, he failed to notice and do reverence to the king, Pasenadi, 
who arrived during the discourse. Later, when summoned to the king’s 
palace, he went with every sign of respect and paid obeisance to the king. 
When asked why he had not so behaved on the previous occasion, Chatta- 
pani replied that such an action would have been discourteous to the 
Buddha. Thereupon Pasenadi asked him to act as instructor in the 
Dhamma to the women of the palace, but he refused the invitation, 
deeming that such a course would be unseemly and unwise. The task 
was therefore given to Ananda.” 

1 He was an Anāgāmi according to | story is also found in J. i. 381 f., with 
the Jataka account (J. i. 381 f.) and a | several variations in detail. There we 
Sakadég&ami according to the DhA. | are told that the Buddha, seeing that the 


(i. 380 f.). king was displeased, made special mention 
2 DhA. i. 380 f.; cp. Vin. iv. 157. The | to him of Chattapani’s attainments. 
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2. ChattapaniiThe barber of King Yasapani. His story is related in 
the Dhammaddhaja Jataka (q.v.). He had four virtues—he was free from 
envy, drank no intoxicants, had no strong desires and no wrath. In one 
of his previous lives he was a king whose queen carried on intrigues with 
sixty-four of the slaves. Having failed to tempt the Bodhisatta, she 
spoke calumny against him and had him put in prison. But he explained 
the matter to the king and was released. From that time the king gave 
up envy. In another birth he was a king of Benares, strongly addicted to 
drinking and meat-eating; one day the meat prepared for him was eaten 
by the palace dogs. It was fast-day, and as there was no meat in the town 
the cook sought the queen’s advice. When the king sat down to eat, his 
small son, whom he much loved, was brought to him in the hope that he 
might forget to ask for meat. But the plan failed, and in his drunkenness 
he twisted his son’s neck and had his flesh cooked for him to eat. Thence- 
forth he refrained from strong drink and meat-eating. 

Two other births of Chattap4ni are mentioned, once as Kitavasa and once 
as Araka (q.v.). He is identified with Sariputta.’ 


1 J. ii, 186-96. 


Chattapasada.—A building in Anuradhapura, probably attached to the 
king’s palace. There King Bhatika distributed gifts to the monks.’ 
Sirinaga repaired the building.” 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 65; MT. 663. 2 Mhv. xxxvi. 26. 


Chattavaddhi.—The spot in Mahāmeghavana where Moggallāna I. pre- 
sented his parasol to the monks as a mark of homage. A pariveņa 
called by the same name was built there.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxix. 32. 
Chattadhichattiya.—See Adhichattiya. 


ChattunnatavapiA tank in Ceylon, repaired by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. lxviii. 43. 


1. Chaddanta.—A forest in Himavā. In the forest was the Mandakini 


Lake, on the banks of which Afffid-Kondafiia lived in retirement for twelve 


years, waited upon by eight thousand elephants who had once ministered 
to Pacceka Buddhas.* 


1 SA. i. 217; ThagA. ii. 3, 7; AA. i. 84. 
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2. Chaddanta.—A lake, one of the seven great lakes of the Himalaya 
region.” It was fifty leagues long and fifty broad. In the middle of the 
lake, for a space of twelve leagues, the water was like a jewel and no weeds 
grew there. Around this space were seven girdles of lilies, each girdle of a 
different hue and each a league in extent. Round the lake were seven 
ranges of mountains—Cullakala, Mahakala, Udaka, Candapassa, Suriyapassa, 
Manipassa and Suvannapassa, the last range being seven leagues in height 
and of a golden hue on the side overlooking the lake. On the west side of 
the lake was the Kaficanaguha, twelve leagues in extent, where the elephant- 
king lived.” 

1 A. iv. 101; AA. ii. 759. 2 J. v. 37. 


3. Chaddanta.—A tribe of elephants, of which tribe the Bodhisatta was 
once born as king (see No. 4). The Chaddantas and the Uposathas are the 
two highest classes of elephant.’ The Chaddantakula sometimes provides 
the hatthiratana for a Cakkavatti, in which case it is the youngest of the 
tribe who so functions.” Of the ten tribes of elephants enumerated in the 
books’ the Chaddanta is classed as the highest, and the Buddha possesses 
the strength of ten Chaddanta-elephants, each elephant having the strength 
of ten thousand million men.* These elephants have the power of travel- 
ling through the air and are white in hue.’ 

1 DhA. iii. 248. 4 BuA. 37. 


2 KhpA. 172. 5 J. v. 37; Vsm. 650. 
3 H.g., UdA. 403; VibhA. 397. 


4, Chaddanta.—The Bodhisatta, born as king of the elephants of the 
Chaddanta tribe, eight thousand in number. His body was pure white, 
with red face and feet, and seven parts of his body touched the ground. He 
lived in the Kaficanaguha on the banks of the Chaddanta Lake, his chief 
queens being Cilasubhadda and Mahasubhadda. Owing to the preference 
shown to Mahasubhadda by Chaddanta, Ctlasubhadda conceived a grudge 
against him, and one day, when Chaddanta was entertaining five hundred 
Pacceka Buddhas, she offered them wild fruits and made a certain wish. 
As a result she was reborn in the Madda king’s family and was named 
Subhaddā. Later she became chief consort of the king of Benares. 
Remembering her ancient grudge, she schemed to have Chaddanta’s tusks 
cut off. All the hunters were summoned by the king, and Sonuttara was 
chosen for the task. It took him seven years, seven months and seven 
days to reach Chaddanta’s dwelling-place. He dug a pit and covered it, 
and as the elephant passed over it shot at him a poisoned arrow. When 
Chaddanta realised what had happened, he charged Sonuttara, but, seeing 
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that he was clad in a yellow robe, he restrained himself. Having learnt 
Sonuttara’s story, he showed him how his tusks could be cut off, but 
Sonuttara’s strength was not sufficient to saw them through. Chaddanta 
thereupon took the saw with his own trunk and, wounded as he was and 
suffering excruciating pain from the incisions already made in his jaws, 
he sawed through the tusks, handed them over to the hunter and died. 
In seven days, through the magic power of the elephant’s tusks, Sonuttara 
returned to Benares; but when Subhadda heard that her conspiracy had 
resulted in the death of her former lover and husband, she died of a broken 
heart... 

Chaddanta is mentioned as one of the births in which the Bodhisatta 
practised sila-padramita.” Chaddanta could find delight only in the lakes 
and forests of the Himalaya, not in the crowded city.’ See also Chaddanta 


Jātaka. 
1 J. v. 36 ff. 2 J. i. 45. 3 Vsm. 650. 


Chaddanta Jātaka (No. 514).—The story of the Bodhisatta, born as 
Chaddanta, king of elephants. It was related in reference to a nun of 
Sāvatthi who, while listening one day to a sermon by the Buddha, admired 
his extreme beauty of form and wondered if she had ever been his wife. 
Immediately the memory of her life as Cullasubhaddā, Chaddanta’s consort, 
came to her mind and she laughed for joy; but on further recollecting 
that she had been the instrument of his death, she wept aloud. The Buddha 
related this story in explanation of her conduct.’ 


1 J. v. 36; Speyer (ZDMG. lxxv. 2, | versions—two Pāli, two Chinese and one 
305 ff.) suggests an allegoricalexplanation | Sanskrit. This Jātaka forms the theme 
of the Chaddanta Jātaka. Feer (JA. | of many illustrations—e.g., in Barhut 
1895 v.) gives a careful study of the story | (Cunningham, pl. xxxvi. 6), also Ajanta 
based on a comparison of five different | Caves x. and xvii. 


Chanda, Chandaka, Chandagarika.—See Chann°®. 


‘‘ Chandena ”’ Sutta.—A group of eighteen suttas on abandoning lust and 
desire for that which is impermanent, ill and without self.’ 


1 S. iv. 148-51. 


Chandosaratthavikasini (or Vuttodayapaficika)—A Commentary on the 
Vuttodaya, written by Saddhammafiana in the fourteenth century.’ 


1 Bode, op. cit., 26. 
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1. Channa.—A Wanderer, classed among those who wore clothes 
(paticchannaparibbajaka). He is only mentioned once, in the Anguttara 
Nikaya,’ where we are told that he visited Ananda at Savatthi and asked 
him questions about the Buddha’s teaching (see Channa Sutta below). 
Both the Sutta and the Commentary’ add that he was pleased with Ananda’s 
explanation, and admitted that the Buddha’s teachings were worthy of 
being followed, though it is not explicitly stated that he accepted them. 


1 A. iii. 215. 2 AA. i. 432. 


2. Channa.—A Thera. No particulars of his early life are available. 
He once stayed at Gijjhakita, dangerously ill and suffering much pain. 
He was visited by Sariputta and Maha Cunda, and when they discovered 
that he contemplated suicide, they tried to deter him, promising to provide 
him with all necessaries and to wait on him themselves. Finding him 
quite determined, Sariputta discussed with him the Buddha’s teachings and 
then left him. Soon afterwards Channa committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. When this was reported to the Buddha, he explained that no 
blame was attached to Channa, for he was an arahant at the moment of 
death. 

Buddhaghosa explains? that after cutting his throat, Channa, feeling 
the fear of death, suddenly realised that he was yet a puthujjana. This 
thought so filled him with anguish that he put forth special effort, and 
by developing insight became an arahant. 

Channa had friends and relations in the Vajjian village of Pubbavijjhana 
(v.l. Pubbavajira), and came himself from there. v.l. Chandaka. 


1 M. iii. 263 ff.; S. iv. 55 ff. 2 MA. ii. 1012 f.; SA. iii. 12 f. 


3. Channa.—Gotama’s charioteer and companion, born on the same 
day as Gotama.’ When Gotama left household life, Channa rode with him 
on the horse Kanthaka as far as the river Anoma. There Gotama gave him 
his ornaments and bade him take Kanthaka back to his father’s palace.” 
When, however, Kanthaka died of a broken heart, Channa’s grief was great, 
for he had suffered a double loss. It is said that he begged for leave to 
join Gotama as a recluse, but this leave was refused.” He therefore returned 
to Kapilavatthu, but when the Buddha visited his Sakyan kinsfolk, Channa 
joined the Order. Because of his great affection for the Buddha, however, 


1 J. i. 54; Mtu. ii. 156, 164, 189, 233; | 2 A thūpa was later erected on the 
iii. 91, 262; BuA. 233; SA. ii. 231; DhsA. | spot where Channa turned back; Dvy. 
34. ThagA. (i. 155) says he was the son | 391. 
ofa servant woman of Suddhodana. 3 J.i. 64 f. 
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egotistical pride in “‘ our Buddha, our Doctrine ” arose in him and he could 
not conquer this fondness nor fulfil his duties as a bhikkhu.* 

Once, when in the Ghositéarama in Kosambi, Channa committed a fault 
but was not willing to acknowledge it. When the matter was reported to 
the Buddha, he decreed that the ukkhepaniya-kamma be carried out against 
him, forbidding him to eat or dwell with the Sangha. He therefore changed 
his residence, but was everywhere ‘“‘ boycotted,” and returned to Kosambi 
subdued and asking for reprieve, which was granted to him.” Later, in 
a dispute between the monks and the nuns, he deliberately sided with the 
latter; this was considered so perverse and so lacking in proper esprit 
de corps, that the Buddha decreed on him the carrying out of the Brahma- 
danda whereby all monks were forbidden to have anything whatsoever to 
do with him. This was the last disciplinary act of the Buddha, and the 
carrying out thereof was entrusted to Ananda.® When Ananda visited 
Channa at the Ghositaérama and pronounced on him the penalty, even his 
proud and independent spirit was tamed; he became humble, his eyes were 
opened, and dwelling apart, earnest and zealous, he became one of the 
arahants, upon which the penalty automatically lapsed.’ In the past, 
Channa met Siddhattha Buddha going towards a tree, and being pleased 
with him, spread for him a soft carpet of leaves round which he spread 
flowers. Five kappas ago he became king seven times, under the name of 
Tinasantharaka.® 

He is probably identical with Sendsanadayaka of the Apadana.° 

Channa is identified with the hunter in the Suvannamiga (III. 187), 
the Gijjha (III. 332), the Rohantamiga (IV. 423), the Cilahamsa (V. 354), 
and the Mahahamsa (V. 382) Jatakas, with the wrestler in the Salikedara 
Jataka (IV. 282) and with Cetaputta in the Vessantara Jataka (VI. 593). 
See also Channa Sutta (1) below. 


4 ThagA. i. 155; his verse (No. 69) 8D. ii, 154. It would, however, 


quoted in Thag. does not, however, refer 
to any such remissness on his part. 

5 Vin. ii. 23 ff. His obstinacy and 
perverseness are again mentioned else- 
where—e.g., Vin. iv. 35, 113, 141. A 
patron of his once erected a vihara for 
him, but he so thatched and decked it 
that it fell down. In trying to repair 
it he damaged a brahmin’s barley field 
(Vin. iii. 47). See also Vin. iii. 155 f., 177. 


appear from DhA. ii. 110 that the Brahma- 
danda was inflicted on Channa for his 
having repeatedly reviled Sariputta and 
Moggallana in spite of the Buddha’s 
warning. In this version other details 
also vary. 

7 Vin. ii. 292. 

8 ThagA. i. 155. 

DNS ds 


Channa Vagga.—The Ninth chapter of the Salayatana Samyutta.’ 


1 S. iv. 53-70. 
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1. Channa Sutta.—Records the visit of Channa paribbajaka to Ananda, 
at Sāvatthi. He asks Ananda why the Buddha preaches the abandonment 
of raga, dosa, moha; Ananda explains and Channa goes away satisfied.’ 


1 A. i. 215 f. 


2. Channa Sutta.—Channa Thera goes from cell to cell in the monastery 
at Isipatana, asking the Elders to teach him the Dhamma. Finding that 
their teachings do not help him in getting rid of craving, he visits Ananda 
at the Ghositarama. Ananda praises Channa for his new-found humility, 
and repeats to him a sermon which he (Ananda) had heard the Buddha 
preach to the monk Kacchanagotta, dealing with the paticcasamuppada. 
Channa expresses his delight with the exposition of Ananda. The Com- 
mentary” says that this account refers to Channa, the companion of the 
Buddha. After the infliction on him of the Brahmadanda, he was greatly 
affected, and wandered from place to place. In the course of these 
wanderings he came to Benares. 


1 Ș. iii. 132 ff. 2 SA. ii. 231 f. 


3. Channa Sutta.—Records the incidents in connection with the suicide 
of Channa Thera (Channa 2).* 


1 S. iv. 55 f.; SA. iii. 12; cf. M. iii. 263 ff. 


Channapatha-pañha.—The section of the Mahāummagga Jātaka which 
tells of Mahosadha’s first meeting with Amaradevi and the riddle in which 
she indicated the way to her house.’ It is sometimes called the Amaradevi- 


pafiha.’ 
1 J. vi. 363-5. 2 J. i. 424. 


Channa,—A nun, mentioned as being specially proficient in the Vinaya.* 


v.l. Chanda. 
1 Dpv. xviii. 29. 


Channagarika.—A secondary division of the Vajjiputtakas.' 
1 Mhv. v. 7; Dpv. v. 46; Mbv. 97. 


Channovada Sutta.—Records the same incidents as Channa Sutta (3).’ 
1 M. iii. 263 ff. 


Chapata.—See Saddhammajotipala. 
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Chapāņa Sutta.—If a man were to catch six animals—a snake, a crocodile, 
a bird, a dog, a jackal and a monkey—and tether them with ropes, they 
would struggle to be free and to make off, each to his own range or pasture. 
So do a man’s six senses. If the animals are strongly tethered, they will, 
with time, grow weary and rest. So will the six senses if one practises 


attention to the body." 
1 §. iv. 197; cp. Vam. 484. 


Chappaccayadipani.—A work on Pali prosody by Suddhammajfiana.* 
1 Bode, op. cit., 26. 


Chaphassayatanika Sutta.—A group of three suttas concerning the sixfold 


sphere of contact.! 
1 §, iv. 43 f. 


Chabbaggiya.—A group of monks, contemporary with the Buddha, 
frequently mentioned as being guilty of various Vinaya offences.’ 

Six monks—Assaji, Punabbasu, Panduka, Lohitaka, Mettiya and Bhum- 
maja—were their leaders, hence their name. 

There were also nuns in their following, who likewise violated the Vinaya 
rules in various ways.” 

It is said that Assaji and Punabbasu had their headquarters at Kitagiri, 
Mettiya and Bhummaja(ka) at Rajagaha and Panduka and Lohitaka at 
Jetavana.° 

According to the Samantapasadika* they were all of Sadvatthi and all 
originally acquainted. Finding a living hard to obtain, they entered the 
Order under the two Chief Disciples. They decided among themselves 
that it was unwise for them all to live in the same place, and they therefore 
divided into three groupsas mentioned above. Hach group had five hundred 
monks attached to it. Of the three groups, the followers of Panduka and 
Lohitaka were the most virtuous. They remained near the Buddha, 
accompanying him on his tours. They did not, like the others, transgress 
Vinaya rules. 

1 Vin. i. 84 f., 104, 106, 111, 113, 114, | 360; iii. 149; DhA. iii. 48 f., 330, 
138, 160, 170, 185, 189, 192, 194, 203 f., 382. 


216, 285, 306, 316; ii. 73, 105 ff., 145 ff., 2 Vin. il. 262, 266, 269, 271, 276. 
213 ff., 241, 262, etc.: J. i. 191, 217, 3 J. ii. 387. 4 iii. 613 f. 


Chabbisodhana Sutta.—On the sixfold scrutiny by which a monk can 
know whether he is justified in saying that for him rebirth is no more, that 
his heart has been absolutely delivered from the āsavas.* 


1 M. iii. 29-37. 
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Chabbyaputta.—A royal clan of Nagas.’ 
1 Vin. ii. 110; J. ii. 145; A. ii. 72. 


Chambhi.—A brahmin, chaplain of Mahacilani. He conspired with 
queen Talataé and, having poisoned Mahaculani, became king in his place. 
Later, fearing for his life, he wished to kill the king’s son, Cilani, but Talata 
(q.v.), by means of a ruse, saved the boy’s life.’ 


1 J. vi. 470 f. 


Challūra.—A tank built by King Mahasena.,’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 47. 


Chalanga.—A brahmin of Hamsavati. He had one thousand eight 
hundred pupils with whose assistance he built a bridge over the Bhagirathi 
for the Buddha Padumuttara and his disciples. He was a previous birth 
of Dhotaka Thera.” 

1 Ap. ii. 344. 


Chalahgakumara.—A general sent by the king of Benares to instruct 
Elakamara in the art of war; afterwards he became Elakamara’s commander- 
in-chief. Elakamara’s wife misconducted herself with Chalangakumara 
and also with his attendant Dhanantevasi. Kunala said it was he who was 
Chalangakumara and that, therefore, he was an incarnation of the Buddha.’ 


1 J. v. 425, 430. 


Chalabhijatiya Sutta.—On the six breeds declared by Purana Kassapa— 


black, blue, red, yellow, white and purest white—and the six corresponding 
breeds declared by the Buddha.* 


1 A. iii. 383 f.; cp. DA. i. 162; S. iii. 210; D. iii. 250 f. 


Chalindriya Vagga.—The third chapter of the Indriya Samyutta.* 
1 S. v. 203 ff. 


Chavaka Jātaka (No. 309).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a caņdāla. 
His wife, being with child, yearned to eat a mango, and he went by night 
to the king’s garden to try and get one. But day broke before he could 
escape and he remained perched in the tree. While he was there, the 
king came with his chaplain and, sitting on a high seat at the foot of the 
tree, learnt the Law from the chaplain, who occupied a low seat. The 
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Bodhisatta climbed down from the tree and pointed out to them their 
error. The king, being very pleased, made him ruler of the city by night 
and placed round his neck the garland of red flowers which he himself was 
wearing. Hence the custom of the lords of the city to wear a wreath of 
red flowers. 

The story was related in reference to the Chabbaggiya monks, who preached 
the Doctrine to those who sat on a higher seat than they themselves." 


1 J. iii. 27 ff. 


Chavalata Sutta.—Some people are bent neither on their own profit nor 
on that of others, some only on another’s profit, some only on their own, 
and yet others on the profit of both themselves and others. He who belongs 
to the first class is like a firebrand from a funeral pyre, blazing at both 
ends, smeared with dung in the middle, useless for any purpose. 


1 A. ii. 95. 


Chavasīsa.—A charm which gave the power of saying where a dead person 
was born, by tapping on his skull with one’s finger-nail, even three years 
after death. Vangisa knew the charm.’ 


1 ThagA. ii, 192; AA. i. 150, cp. Migasira. 


Chavi Sutta.—Dire are gains, favours and flattery; they cut the skin, 
the flesh, right down to the marrow.’ 


1 S. ii. 287. 


Chatapabbata.—A mountain, slightly over two yojanas to the south- 
east of Anuradhapura, At the foot was a bamboo-grove in which grew 
three bamboo-stems, each being a waggon-pole in girth—known as 
latayatthi, kusumayatthi and sakunayatthi—because of Devanampiyatissa’s 
good fortune.’ Saddhatissa afterwards built a vihdra there, called the 
Chatavihara.” The Anguttara Commentary® has a reference to a novice 
dwelling in Chatapabbata who came to grief after hearing a woman's 
voice. 


1 Mhv. xi. 10; Dpv. xi. 15, 19; Sp. i. 74. 2 MT. 300. 
For an explanation of these yatthis see 3 i. 15. 
IHQ. vi. 571 fi. 


Chava.—See Upaka Ajivaka. 


1. Chiggala Sutta.—Once, at the Kiitagarasala in Vesali, Ananda saw 
Liechavi youths practising archery, shooting through even a small keyhole 
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(chiggala) without a miss. He reported this to the Buddha, who remarked 
that those who penetrate the meaning of dukkha, etc., do a far more difficult 
thing.’ 

1S. v. 453 f. 


2. Chiggala Sutta.—It is more probable that a blind turtle, rising to the 
surface only once in a hundred years, should put his neck through a yoke 
(chiggala) with a single hole, floating about in the ocean, than that a fool 
who has gone to the Downfall should become a man again.’ 


1 X. v. 455; cp. M. iii. 169; Thig. 500. 


3. Chiggala Sutta.—Similar to 2. It is more probable that a turtle, 
etc. . . . than that one should get birth in a human form, or that a Tatha- 
gata should arise in the world, or that the Dhamma and Vinaya proclaimed 
by a Tathagata should be shown in the world. See also Tālacchiggala 
Sutta.? 


> 


1 S. v. 456. 


Chindi Sutta.—Devadatta brought schism into the Order because his 
heart was possessed by gains, flattery, etc.’ 


1 §. ii. 239. 
Cheta Sutta.—See Kassapagotta Sutta. 


Chetva Vagga.—The eighth chapter of the Devaté Samyutta,’ v.1. Jhatvā.? 
1 §. i. 41 ff. 2 On the title of the sutta see KS. i. 58, n. 1. 


Chetvaé Sutta.—One must destroy anger in order to be happy.’ v.l. 
Jhatva. The sutta is repeated under the same name in 8. i. 237. It 
appears again under the names of Magha (S. 1. 46) and Dhanafijani (S. i. 160). 


1§. 1. 41. 


J. 
Jagatikāraka Thera.—An arahant. In the past he set up an altar 
(? jagati) at the thiipa of Atthadassi Buddha." 


1 Ap. i. 221. 
59 
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Jagatidayaka Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Dhammadassi 
Buddha he set up a jagatt at the Buddha’s Bodhi-tree.* 
1 Ap. ii. 402. 


Jagatipala.—King of Ceylon (1047-51 a.c.). He came from Ayojjha, 
and claimed descent from the race of Rama, Having slain Vikkamapandu 
he ruled in Rohana till he himself was slain by the Colas. He had a 
daughter named Lilavati, who later became the consort of Vijayabahu I.’ 

1 Cv. lvi. 13 f. 2 Ibid., lix. 23 f. 


Jagadvijaya.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. He, with Laħkāpura, 
took the most prominent part in the expedition against Kulasekhara and 
many Victories are attributed to him.* 


1 Ov. lxxvi. 255, 292, 303, 313, 319, 332; lxxvii. 4, 45, 60, 64, 71, 82. 


Janghadasa.—Probably an author of some Burmese work, to which 
Vajira (Civara ?) wrote a tika.* 
1 Gv. 64, 74. 


Janghabhara.—A park laid out by Parakkamabahu I.? 


1 Cv. Ilxxix. 9. 


Jaceandha Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Udana. 


Jajjaranadi,—A river in Ceylon, the present Deduru-Oya. On the river 
was the famous causeway known as Kotthabaddha, restored by Parakka- 
mabahu I.,? who also built a dam across the river at Dorddattika.’ 


1 Ov. Ixviii. 16. 2 Ibid., vs. 37; see also Ixxix. 67. 


Jata Sutta,—A deva asks the Buddha how sentient beings can escape from 
their tangles. By the destruction of raga, dosa, moha, answers the Buddha. 
This sutta forms the basis of the Visuddhimagga. 


1 §. i, 18; repeated at i. 165. 


Jataé-Bharadvaja.—A brahmin of the Bharadvajagotta. He goes to the 
Buddha and asks him the questions given in the Jata Sutta (see above). The 
Buddha gives the same answer." The Commentary? says that he was 
given this name by the Recensionists because he asked a question about 
jata (tangle). 

1 S. i. 165. 2 SA. i. 179. 
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1. Jatila.—aA class of ascetics, so called on account of their matted hair 
(jatila tt tapasd, te hi gatadharitaya idha jatilā ti vutta'). These ascetics 
are sometimes classed under tsi and also under muni.’ 


1 UdA. 74; see also 330. 2 Culla Nid. 149. 3 Ibid., 513. 


2. Jatila.—A governor of a province (Mahāratthiya) in the time of 
Padummuttara Buddha. He was the Bodhisatta.! v.l. Jatika. 


1 J. i. 37; Bu. xi. 11. 


3. Jatila (v.l. Jatilaka).—A setthi of Magadha, one of the five setthis of 
Bimbisāra.! His mother was a setthi’s daughter in Benares, who had 
illicit relations with a Vijjadhara, and when the child was born she placed 
it in a vessel which she handed to her slave, to be floated down the Ganges. 
Two women, while bathing, saw the vessel, discovered what it contained 
and each claimed the child. The dispute was settled by the king and the 
child was given to the woman who happened to be a disciple of Maha 
Kaecana. The child was called Jatila because the first time he was bathed 
after birth his hair became matted. When able to walk, he was given to 
Maha Kaccana to be ordained, but the thera took him to Takkasila and 
handed him over to one of his supporters, a merchant, who adopted him as 
hisson. Years passed, and one day the merchant, having to go on a journey, 
made a list of the goods which he had accumulated in his house during twelve 
years and asked Jatila to sell them if he could find buyers. Such was the 
lad’s fortune that in one day they were all disposed of. The merchant, 
realising the young man’s destiny, gave him his daughter in marriage and 
provided him with a house. As Jatila stepped into the house, the earth 
behind it was rent asunder and a mountain of gold, eighty cubits in height, 
appeared for his use. Thereupon the king made hima Treasurer. Later, 
wishing to retire from the world, Jatila sent out messengers to discover if 
there were others as rich as he, in case the king should raise objections to 
his going away. When news was brought back of Mendaka and Jotika, 
he knew there would be no opposition and obtained the king’s permission. 
He had three sons, but, having tested them, came to know that only the 
youngest had the necessary good fortune to enjoy his vast wealth. Jatila 
thereupon handed over to him his wealth and entered the Order, becoming 
an arahant within a few days. Some time afterwards the Buddha, with 


1 DhA. i. 385. 
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Jatila and other monks, was entertained for a fortnight by Jatila’s sons, 
and in answer to the monks’ questions Jatila declared that he felt no desire 
to re-enter household life. The monks found this hard to believe till assured 
by the Buddha that it was so. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha, Jatila was a goldsmith. One day, an 
arahant, seeking for gold wherewith to complete the shrine erected over 
the Buddha’s remains, came to the goldsmith’s house; the latter, having 
just quarrelled with his wife, was in a surly mood and said to the arahant, 
‘‘ Throw your teacher into the water and get away.” His wife told him 
how wicked were his words, and he, realising his fault, asked pardon of the 
arahant and made valuable offerings at the Buddha’s shrine, by way of 
amends. Of his three sons whom he asked, in turn, to help him with the 
preparations, only the youngest consented to go with him. Therefore it 
was that in seven successive states Jatila was thrown into the water on the 
day of his birth and only his youngest son could enjoy his wealth.’ 

Jatila’s possession of a golden mountain is given as an example of 
puniiddhi, he being one of the five persons of great merit.° 


2 DhA. iv. 214 ff.; PsA. 502 f. 3 Vsm. 383; BuA. 24. 


Jatila Sutta,.—Once when Pasenadi was talking with the Buddha in the 
loggia outside the Migaramatupasada, there passed close by thirty-five 
ascetics of various denominations—Jatilas, Niganthas, etc.—and the king 
saluted them respectfully. Later, he asked the Buddha whether they 
were arahants or on the way to arahantship. The Buddha explained to 
him how hard it was for a layman, with all his encumbrances, to find an 
opportunity to learn the truth about arahants; much time and care and 
attention were necessary. The king agreed and mentioned how he gathered 


information through his spies." 
1§. i. 77 £. 


Jatilagaha.—A city, the residence of Jatilagahi.’ 
1 AA. ii. 812. 


Jatilagahi.—The name given to a bhikkhuni, who, so Ananda tells Udayi, 
came to see him at the Afijanavana in Sāketā. The nun asked him for 
what purpose the Buddha requested that samadhi should be practised and 
Ananda answered that it was for the purpose of obtaining insight. The 
Commentary’ says that the bhikkhuni was so called because she came from 
a city called Jatilagaha. 

1 A. iv. 427 f. 2 AA. ii. 812. 
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Jatukanni (Jatukannika).—One of Bavari’s disciples. His question and 
the Buddha’s answer are found in the Jatukanni Sutta,’ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Jatukanni was a banker in Hamsava- 
ti, rich enough to lend money even to the king, Arindama. One day he 
saw the Buddha going along the street and, having invited him and twenty 
thousand monks, gave them a meal at his house.” 


1 SN. vv. 1007, 1096-1100; Dvy. 635. 2 Ap. ii. 357 ff. 


Jatukanni Sutta.—Also called Jatukannimanavapuechad. Contains the 
question asked of the Buddha by Jatukanni and the Buddha’s answer. 
It is the eleventh sutta of the Parayana Vagga.’ 


1 SN. vv. 1096-1100; SNA. ii. 598; CNid. 33 fi. 


Jana Sutta.—Three suttas, in answer to questions by devas as to what 
brings about rebirth. Craving, answers the Buddha.* 


1S. i. 37 f. 


1. Janaka.—King of Mithilé, a previous birth of the Bodhisatta.* For 
his story, see the Maha Janaka Jataka. 


1 J. i. 268; J. vi. 59. 


2. Janaka.—King of Benares.* His minister was Senaka, whose story is 
related in the Sattubhasta Jataka. 


1 J. iii, 341, 348. 
Janagama.—See Jantugama. 


Janapada,—A district in Northern Malaya in Ceylon, near the frontier of 
the Dakkhinadesa.' 


1 Cv. xliv. 56, etc. For identification, see Cv. T'rs. i. 79, n. 4; 262, n. 1. 


Janapada Sutta.—Preached to the monks at Desaka& in the Sumbha 
country. Supposing the fairest maiden in all the countryside were to dance 
and sing in public, and a man were told that if he carried a bowl brimful 
of oil through the crowd he would win the maiden, but that if he spilt 
one single drop he would lose his head, that man would not turn his atten- 
tion to anything else or grow slack in his efforts. In the same way should 
monks cultivate mindfulness relating to the body.’ 

This sutta seems also to have been called the Janapadakalyani Sutta.” 


1 9. v. 169 f. 2 Hg., J. i. 393 f. 
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Janapadakalyani Nanda.—One of the three Nandas who became bhikkunis 
—the others being Nanda, sister of Nandatthera and Abhiriipa-Nanda. 
Because of her very great beauty she earned the sobriquet of Janapada- 
kalyani." Janapadakalyani was engaged to be married to Nanda, but on 
the day fixed for the marriage the Buddha induced Nanda to join the Order, 
in spite of Nanda’s wishes, and in due course he became an arahant. Later, 
when women were admitted to the Order, Janapadakalyani, feeling she had 
nothing to look forward to, became a bhikkhuni under Pajapati. For a 
long time she would not visit the Buddha, having heard that he spoke 
disparagingly of physical beauty, but one day, inspired by curiosity, she 
accompanied her colleagues to hear the Buddha preach. He, being aware 
of her thoughts, created the form of a most beautiful maiden who stood 
fanning him. As Janapadakaly4ni sat gazing at her, enraptured by her 
beauty, she saw her gradually reach extreme old age, passing through 
all the stages, until at last she saw her die, leaving her body to decompose 
and become a mass of filth. At the critical moment, the Buddha uttered 
the appropriate words and Janapadakalyani became a Sotdpanna. The 
Buddha then preached the Kayavicchandanika Sutta and she became an 
arahant.” 

She seems to have been known also as Riipananda.* 

In one of her previous lives, Janapadakalyani was born as a she-mule; 
she sorely tempted Nanda, who was then a mule belonging to a merchant 
named Kappata.* 

Sundari Nanda (q.v.) also seems to have been called Janapadakalyani. 


1 The Udana Commentary (170) gives 3 DhA. iii. 113 f.; but see s.v. Riipa- 
details of her beauty, which justified her | nanda; perhaps here we have a confu- 


title; see also J. i. 394. sion of legends. In the northern books 
2 Ud. iii. 2; J. i. 91; SNA. i. 241 f., | she is called Bhadra. (Rockhill, p. 55.) 
243 f., 254, 273; DhA. i. 97, 100. 4 DhA. i. 105. 


1. Janapadakalyani Sutta.—See Janapada Sutta. 


2. Janapadakalyāņīi Sutta.—Not even a jænapadakalyāņī (a city belle) 
can continuously possess the heart of a man whose mind is won over by 


gains, favours and flattery.’ 
1S. ii. 233. 


Janavasabha.—A yakkha, a later birth of King Bimbisara. He appears 
before the Buddha at the Gifijakavasatha in Natika and declares his identity. 
He is on his way as a messenger from Vessavana to Viriilhaka and reports 
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to the Buddha an account of an assembly of the devas in Tavatimsa which 
had taken place some time earlier, and which account he claims to have 
heard from Vessavana. See JanavasabhaSutta. Janavasabha isa Sotdpanna 
and expresses a wish to be a Sakada@gami. He says he remembers fourteen 
lives in all.’ 

1 D. ii. 205 f., 207, 214; cp. Janesabha. 


Janavasabha Sutta—Ananda asks the Buddha at Giñjakāvasatha 
questions concerning followers of the Buddha in Magadha. The yakkha, 
Janavasabha, appears and says he was once King Bimbisara and is now 
reborn into the communion of King Vessavana. He then proceeds to 
relate a report he had just heard from Vessavana of an assembly of the 
gods held in Tavatimsa many years earlier, on the full-moon day of Asalhi. 
Sakka presided and there were present also the Four Regent Gods. All 
the devas rejoiced that their numbers were increasing because so many 
on earth were following the teachings of the Buddha. Then there appeared 
in the assembly the Brahma Sanankumara in the guise of Pafieasikha ; 
assuming thirty-three forms, he took his place by each god of Tavatimsa 
and confirmed the glad tidings of the increasing number of devas. He 
then told them of the Four Ways of Iddhi and the Three Avenues of Bliss 
as taught by the Buddha, and of the seven samddhi-parikkhara. Then they 
all sang the praises of the Buddha.’ 


1 D. ii. 200 ff. 


1. Janasandha.—King of Benares, father of Ādāsamukha. His servant 
was Gāmaņicaņda. For their story see the Gamanicanda Jataka’; Jana- 
sandha is also referred to as Dasaratha.” He was called Janasandha because 
he won the hearts of men by four ways of kindness (catuhi sangahavatthuha 
sandahanato).® 

1 J. ii. 297 ff. 2 E.g., p. 299. 3 J. ii. 299. 


2. Janasandha,—A khattiya, father of Tissa Buddha.* He seems to have 
been called also Saceasandha.” 


1 J. i. 40; Bu. xviii. 16. 2 BuA. 188. 


3. Janasandha.—A title given to Dhanafijaya-Koravya, king of Kuruk- 
khetta.*. The scholiast explains it thus: mittaganthanena mittajanassa 


santhanakaro. 
1 J. vi. 291. 
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4. Janasandha.—Son of Brahmadatta and king of Benares; an incarna- 
tion of the Bodhisatta. See Janasandha Jataka. 


Janasandha Jataka (No. 468).—The Bodhisatta was once born as Jana- 
sandha, son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He studied at Takkasilā. 
On becoming king he built six almonries and there daily distributed six 
thousand pieces of money. He ruled righteously and his kingdom was 
free from all wickedness. On the fifteenth day of every month he assembled 
all his people, beginning with the women of his household, and preached 
to them the ways of righteousness. 

The story was related to Pasenadi when he gave himself up to sin, became 
remiss in his duties and refrained from visiting even the Buddha for a 
long time.’ 

1 J. iv. 176 ff. 


Janesabha,—A Gandhabba, a vassal of the Four Regent Gods. He was 
present at the preaching of the Maha-Samaya.* 

In the Atanatiya Sutta? he is mentioned as a Yakkha chieftain to be 
invoked by the Buddha’s followers in time of need. 

He is probably identical with Janavasabha. 


1 D. ii. 258. 2 Ibid., iii. 204. 


Janasāna (Jarasāna, Jarasoņa).—An Ājīvaka. He it was who predicted 
the glory of Asoka by explaining the prenatal desires of his mother. The 
queen promised him great honour if his predictions should prove true. 
Later, when Asoka became king and heard the story, he sent a golden 
palanquin to fetch Janasana to the palace. On the way, Janasāna visited 
the Vattaniya hermitage where lived Assagutta, and having heard the latter 
talk of āyatana, his earlier kamma asserted itself and he became a monk, 
attaining arahantship. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a python who died while listening 
to some monks reciting a chapter on the ãyatanas.* 


1 MT. 190 ff. 


Janabrahmamaharaja.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.* 


1 Cy. lxxvii. 78. 


Januttama.—A king of fifty-one kappas ago, a previous birth of Menda- 
sira Thera, also called Ganthipupphiya.* v.l. Jaluttama. 


1 ThagA. i. 172; Ap. i. 162. 
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Janogha.—A city in Uttarakuru, Kuvera’s kingdom.’ 
1 D, iii. 201. 


1. Jantu.—A devaputta. He saw a number of monks in a forest-lodge 
on the slopes of the Himalaya, muddled in mind, loose of speech and heed- 
less. He appeared before them on an uposatha day and reminded them of 
their duties.’ 

1 §. i. 61 f. 


2. Jantu.—One of the five queens of Okkaka, founder of the third 
Okkaka dynasty.’ 
1 DA. i. 258 f.; SNA. i. 352 f.; MT. 131. 


3. Jantu.—Son of the third Okkaka, by a woman whom he appointed to 
be his chief queen when his first one, Hattha, died. This woman was 
promised a boon and she asked that her son Jantu be appointed to succeed 
Okkaka, in preference to his other children. Okkaka first refused but was 
obliged to yield. His other sons and daughters thereupon left the kingdom 
and became the founders of the Sakyan race.* 

The Mahavastu’? calls Jantu, Jenta, and his mother Jenti. He reigned 
in Saketa. 

1 DA. 258 f; SNA. i. 352 f.; MT. 131. 2 i. 348. 


Jantu Sutta.—Records the incident of the admonishment of the indolent 
monks by the devaputta Jantu (q.v.).* 


1 S. i. 6l f. 


Jantugāma.—A village near Cālikā ; close by was the river Kimikala 
with the mango-grove on its banks. Meghiya, while staying with the 
Buddha at Cālikā, once went to Jantugāma for alms. The Anguttara 
Commentary’ says the village was in Pacinavamsamigadaya. v.l. Janagāma.” 


1 A, iv. 354; Ud. iv. 1. 2 AA. 1. 163. 3 Ud. 217. 


Jambali Sutta.—Some monks attain to release of mind, but when they 
apply themselves to the ending of sakkdya their minds do not settle down, 
do not stay fixed; they are like a man who grasps a branch with his hand 
smeared with resin. In the case of other monks, their minds abide in the 
release attained and stay fixed in the endeavour to destroy sakkdya—and 
they are like a man who grasps a branch with a clean hand. Some monks 
strive to destroy ignorance but are unsuccessful. Their minds are like a 
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village pond (jyambalz) which has stood for countless years with all its 
inlets blocked and outlets open and receiving no rain. There will be no 
breach in its dyke. There are other monks who break through ignorance 
by application of the mind—like a village pond with all its inlets open and 
outlets closed and with rain falling continuously into it.’ 


1 A. ii. 165 f. 


Jambāvatīi.—A caņdālī, mother of King Sivi and wife of Vāsudeva of the 
Kanņhāyanagotta. Vasudeva saw her on his way to the park from Dvaravati, 
and, in spite of her birth, married her and made her his chief queen.’ 


1 J. vi. 421. 


Jambu.—A village, in command of which was a Tamil general of the same 
name, whom Dutthagamani slew.’ 


1 Mhv. xxv. 15. 


1. Jambuka Thera.—He was born in Rajagaha of rich parents but from 
infancy he would eat nothing but excrement. When he grew older he was 
ordained with the Ajivakas, who pulled out his hair with a palmyra comb. 
When the Ajivakas discovered that he ate filth, they expelled him and he 
lived as a naked ascetic, practising all kinds of austerities and accepting 
no offerings save butter and honey placed on the tip of his tongue with the 
point of a blade of grass. His fame spread far. When he was fifty-five 
years old, the Buddha visited him and spent the night in a cave near his 
abode. During the night, Jambuka saw mighty gods come to pay homage 
to the Buddha and was so impressed that the next day he sought the 
Buddha’s counsel. The Buddha told him of his past evil deeds which had 
condemned him to practise austerities for so long and counselled him to 
give up hisevil ways. In the course of the sermon, Jambuka grew ashamed 
of his nakedness and the Buddha gave hima bath-robe. At the end of the 
discourse Jambuka became an arahant, and when the inhabitants of Ahga 
and Magadha came to him with their offerings, he performed a miracle 
before them and paid homage to the Buddha, acknowledging him as his 
teacher. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha, Jambuka was a monk and had a lay 
patron who looked after him. One day a pious monk came to his vihara, 
and the layman, being pleased with him, showed him much attention. 
The resident monk, very jealous, reviled the visitor, saying, ‘‘ It would be 
better for you to eat filth than food in this layman’s house, to tear your hair 
with a palmyra comb than let his barber cut it for you, to go naked than 
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wear robes given by him, to lie on the ground than on a bed provided by 
him.” The Elder, not wishing to be the cause of his sinning, left the 
monastery the next day. Because of this act, the meditations practised 
by Jambuka for twenty thousand years were of no avail, and he was born 
in Aviei, where he suffered torments during an interval between two 
Buddhas. In this last life, too, he was condemned to suffer in many ways, 
as related above.’ 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he was a householder and made offerings 
at the Buddha’s Bodhi-tree, fanning the Buddha’s seat with a fan. He 
is probably identical with Sthasanavijaniya of the Apadana.” 

It is said® that when the Buddha preached to Jambuka, eighty-four 
thousand others realised the Truth. 

1 DhA. ii. 52-63; Thag. 283-6; ThagA. i. 386 f£. 2 Ap. ii. 403. 3 Mil. 350; AA. i. 57. 


2. Jambuka.—A parrot, an incarnation of the Bodhisatta, adopted as 
his son by Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He preached to the king on the 
fivefold power—of limbs, of wealth, of counsel, of caste and of wisdom— 
the last being the best. The king thereupon appointed him commander- 
in-chief.’ 

1 J. v. 111, 120, 125. 


3. Jambuka,—A dog, companion of the she-goat in the Putimamsa 


Jataka.' 
1 J. iii, 535. 


Jambuka Jataka (No. 535).—A jackal, seeing a lion, expressed his wish 
to be his servant. The lion agreed and provided him with food. On 
growing strong, the jackal offered to kill an elephant and, in spite of the 
lion’s warnings, was trampled to death. The lion was the Bodhisatta 
and the jackal Devadatta. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempt to imitate the 


Buddha. 
1 J. iii. 112 ff. 


Jambukola.—A sea-port in Nāgadīpa in the north of Ceylon. Here 
Mahārittha and his companions embarked on their journey as envoys to 
Dhammasoka.’ Here also arrived the ship conveying Sahghamitta and 
the branch of the sacred Bodhi-tree, welcomed by Devanampiyatissa, 
who awaited her arrival in the Samuddapannasala.” A sapling from the 
Bodhi-tree was afterwards planted on the spot where it had stood after - 


1 Mhv. xi. 23. 2 Ibid., xix. 25 f. 
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landing® and Devanampiyatissa built a vihāra there called the Jambuko- 
lavihara.* From Jambukola to Tamalitti by sea was a seven days’ voyage,” 
and it appears to have taken five days to get to Anuradhapura from 
Jambukola.® It was the seaport of Anuradhapura.’ 

Geiger thinks’ that, besides the seaport, there was another locality in 
the interior of Ceylon bearing the same name, which he identifies with 
the modern Dambulla. 


3 Ibid., vs. 59; Sp. i. 100; Mbv. 145-62 8 Ibid., vs. 38. 


(passim). 7 E.g., VibhA. 446. 
4 Mhv. xx. 25. | 8 Cv. Trs. i. 293, n. 1; see Cv. lxx. 72; 
5 Ibid., xi. 23. lxxii. 136. 


Jambukola-lena.—See Jambukola-vihara (2). 
1. Jambukola-vihara.—See Jambukola. 


2. Jambukola-vihara.—Another vihara, with its celebrated rock-temple 
called the Jambukolalena, in the centre of Ceylon, twenty-six miles north 
of modern Matale. It was restored by Vijayabahu I.’ and rebuilt by 
Kittinissanka, who placed in it seventy-three golden statues of the Buddha.’* 


1 Cv. lx. 60. 2 Ibid., lxxx. 23; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 128, n. 3. 


Jambukhadaka.—A Paribbajaka. The Samyutta Nikaya records visits 
paid by him to Sariputta at Nalakagama and discussions between them on 
various topics, such as nibbdna, arahantship, the a@savas, sakkadya, ignorance, 
the Noble Eightfold Path, etc.’ 

The Commentary’ says that he was a nephew of Sariputta and a channa- 
paribbajaka. 

1S. iv. 251-60. 2 SA. iii. 91. 


Jambukhadaka Jataka (No. 294).—The Bodhisatta was once a tree- 
sprite in a yambu-grove and saw how a crow, flattered by the words of a 
jackal sitting under the tree, dropped fruits for him to eat, praising his 
breeding. The sprite drove them both away as being liars. 

The story was related in reference to a report that Devadatta and Kokā- 
lika were going about singing each other’s praises.’ 


1 J. ii. 438 f.; cp. Anta Jataka. 


Jambukhadaka Samyutta.—The thirty-eighth division of the Samyutta 
Nikaya. It records discussions between Jambukhadaka and Sariputta.’ 


1 S. iv. 250 ff. 
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Jambukhadaka Sutta.—See Nibbana Sutta. 


Jambugama,—aA village, probably a suburb of Campa (see below), which 
the Buddha visited during his last tour. It lay between Ambagama and 


Bhoganagara.' 
1 D. ii, 194. 


Jambugamika (Jambugamiya) Thera.—He was born at Campa, his father 
bearing the same name as himself." He joined the Order and dwelt in 
the Afijanavana in Saketa. One day, in order to test him, his father sent 
him a verse, and he, realising his imperfections, became an arahant.” 

In the time of Vessabhti Buddha he threw three kimsuka-flowers into the 
air as offering to the Buddha. 

He is probably identical with Kimsukapupphiya of the Apadana.® 


1 He was probably chief of Jambugama. 2 Thag. 28; ThagA. i. 86 f. 
3 Ap. ii. 435; but see s.v. Somamitta. 


Jambudipa.—One of the four Mahadipas, or great continents, which are 
included in the Cakkavala and are ruled by a Cakkavatti (¢.v.). They are 
grouped round Mount Sineru. In Jambudipa is Himava with its eighty- 
four thousand peaks, its lakes, mountain ranges, etc.’ This continent 
derives its name from the Jambu-tree (also called Naga) which grows there, 
its trunk fifteen yojanas in girth, its outspreading branches fifty yojanas in 
length, its shade one hundred yojanas in extent and its height one hundred 
yojanas.” On account of this tree, Jambudipa is also known as Jambu- 
sanda.” The continent is ten thousand yojanas in extent; of these ten 
thousand, four thousand are covered by the ocean, three thousand by the 
Himalaya mountains, while three thousand are inhabited by men.* 

Sometimes in Jambudipa there are as many as eighty-four thousand 
cities; this number is sometimes reduced to sixty thousand, forty thousand, 
or even twenty thousand, but never to less.” In the time of Asoka there 
were eighty-four thousand cities, in each of which he built a monastery.® 
In the Anguttara Nikaya’ it is said that, in Jambudipa, trifling in number 
are the parks, groves, lakes, etc., more numerous the steep, precipitous 
places, unfordable rivers, inaccessible mountains, etc. 

At the time of Metteyya Buddha’s appearance on earth Jambudipa will 
be pervaded by mankind even as a jungle is by reeds and rushes. There 


1 For details see s.v. Himava. 5 SNA. i. 59; J. (iv. 84) says sixty-three 
2 Vin. i. 30; SNA. ii. 443; Vsm. i. 205 f.; | thousand; PvA. 111. 
Sp. i. 119, ete. 6 Mhv. v. 176; Vsm. 201. 


3 SN. vs. 552; SNA. i. 121. | ? i. 35. 





t Ibid., ii. 487; UdA. 300. 
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will be eighty-four thousand cities with Ketumati (Benares) at the 
head.” 

The Buddha once declared that the people of Jambudipa excel those of 
both Uttarakuru and Tavatimsa in three respects—courage, mindfulness 
and religious life.’ 

Buddhas (and Cakkavattis) are born only in Jambudipa.” 

There were four sounds heard throughout Jambudipa—the shout 
uttered by Punnaka proclaiming his victory over Dhanafijaya Koravya in 
a game of dice; the bark of Vissakamma when taken about in the guise of 
a dog by Sakka, threatening to devour all wicked beings after the decay of 
Kassapa’s sdsana; the roar of Kusa, challenging to battle the seven kings 
who sought the hand of Pabhavati; and the yell of Alavaka, proclaiming 
his name from the top of Kelasa, on hearing that the Buddha had visited 
his abode.”* 

When opposed to Sihaladipa or Tambapannidipa, Jambudipa indicates 
the continent of India.” 

For the purposes of carvka, the monks divided their tours in Jambudipa 
into three circuits or mandalas—the Mahamandala which extended over 
nine hundred leagues, the Majjhima which extended over six hundred, and 
the Antima over three hundred. Those who wish to tour the first, start 
alter the mahadpavarana and complete their journey in nine months, for the 
Majjhimamandala they start after the Pavdrana, on the full-moon day of 
Kattika, completing the tour in nine months, while for the Antimamandala 
they start on the first day of Phussa and return after seven months.” 

In each Cakkavala there is a Jambudipa. Mention is made in the 
Kakati Jataka’ of a Jambudipa-samudda, beyond which was the river 
Kebuka. 


8 D. iii. 75. | © Hg., Mhv. v. 18; xiv. 8; Cv. xxxvii. 
® A. iv. 396; Kvu. 99. 216, 246. 

10 BuA. 48; MA. ii. 917. 13 Sp. i. 197. 

11 SA. i. 248, etc. 14 A. i. 227. 15 J. iii. 91. 


Jambuddoni.—A mountain in the Malayarattha in Ceylon. Vijaya- 
bahu III. built on its summit a town which he made his capital. For a 
time the Tooth Relic and the Alms Bowl were theret but were later removed 
to Billagiri.” Parakkamabāhu II. also used Jambuddoņi as his capital, 
but Vijayabāhu IV. moved the seat of government to Pulatthipura.” Later, 
we find Bhuvanekabahu I, being crowned in Jambuddoni, though his capital 
was in Subhagiri.* Vijayabahu III, built the Vijayasundararama (q.v.) on 
Jambuddoni. 


1 Cv. lxxxi. 15, 29. 2 Ibid., lxxxii. 7 f. 3 Ibid., lxxxix. 13. 4 Ibid., xc. 30. 
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Jambudhaja (v.l. Jambudipadhaja)—A thera of Pagan, held in great 
honour by King Ukkamsika, He was the author of several works, including 
the Riipabhedapakasani,’ 

1 Bode: op. cit., 55 f. 


Jambuphaliya Thera.—An arahant. He once gave Padumuttara Buddha 
the firstfruits of a jambu-tree.’ He is probably identical with Nadi-Kassapa.” 


1 Ap. li. 395. 2 ThagA. i. 415. 
Jambusanda.—See Jambudipa. 


Jambusamudda.—See Jambudipa. 


Jambelambiya.—A weavers’ village in Ceylon, given by Mahanaga to 
the Uttaravihara.' 
1 Cv. xli. 96. 


Jayagahga.—A canal flowing from the Kalavapi to Anuradhapura. It 
was restored by Parakkamabahu I.* 


1 Cv. lxxix. 58. 


Jayanhkondana.—A locality in South India.’ 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 274. 


Jayaddisa.—King of Kampilla and father of Alinasattu. See Jayaddisa 
Jataka, 


Jayaddisa Jataka (No. 513).—Twice the sons of Pafiedla, king of Kampilla, 
were devoured by an ogress who had conceived a hatred for his queen. 
On the third occasion the ogress was chased by the palace guard before she 
could eat the child, but she succeeded in snatching him away and brought 
him up as her own. He grew up to be a man-eating ogre and dwelt in a 
tree. The fourth son of Paficdla was Jayaddisa, who succeeded his father. 
The ogress had died before his birth. He had a son Alinasattu. 

One day Jayaddisa ordered a hunt, but just as he was about to start 
out, Nanda, a brahmin from Takkasila, brought him four verses worth 
one hundred each. Jayaddisa ordered a dwelling to be made for him and 
declared that he on whose side the deer escaped should pay for the verses. 
An antelope made straight for the king and escaped. The king pursued 
and killed it, but while on his way back with the carcase he came to the 
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ogre’s dwelling place and was promptly claimed as his prey. Remembering 
his promise to pay Nanda, Jayaddisa persuaded the ogre to let him go on 
condition that he would return when he had paid for the verses. Alinasattu, 
hearing of this, offered to go in his father’s place and this was allowed. He 
won over the ogre by his fearlessness, taught him the moral law and, 
suspecting that the ogre was his father’s elder brother, proved the relation- 
ship with the help of an ascetic gifted with supernatural vision. Jayaddisa, 
informed of this, made a settlement for the ogre which came to be called 
Cullakammasadamma., 

The ogre was Angulimala and Alinasattu the Bodhisatta. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who supported his mother; 
for details see the Sama Jataka. The story of Jayaddisa is included in 
the Cariyapitaka.” 

1 J. v. 21-30. 2 ii. 9. 


1. Jayanta.—King of Ceylon (then known as Mandadipa) at the time of 
Kassapa Buddha. His capital was Visala. It was a devastating war be- 
tween Jayanta and his younger brother which brought Kassapa to Ceylon.’ 


1 Mhv. xv. 127 ff.; Dpv. xv. 60; xvii. 7; Sp. i. 87, etc. 


2. Jayanta.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 


1. Jayabahu.—King of Ceylon (1114-1116 a.c.). He was a brother of 
Vijayabahu I., who made him ddipada and gave him Rohana.’ He married 
his step-sister Sumitta’? and was later made wpardja.* On the death of 
Vijayabahu, Jayabahu became king with the help of the Pandyan faction 
of the royal family and appointed, “contrary to former custom,” Mana- 
bharana as his uparaja. The latter, however, seems to have been the virtual 
king; his attempts to attack Vikkamabahu, the lawful upardja, ended in 
disaster, and Vikkamabahu captured the capital, Pulatthipura, whereupon 
Jayabahu retired to Rohana. He lived there as nominal sovereign and 
died in obscurity.* 

1 Cv. lix. 12. 2 Ibid., 43. 3 Ibid., lx. 87. 4 Ibid., lxi. 


2. Jayabahu.—A Tamil usurper who, with Magha, seems to have been 
in possession of the north of Ceylon and the capital at Pulatthipura for 
many years, both before and during the reign of Parakkamabahu II." 


1 Cy. lxxxii. 87; lxxxiii. 15 ff. 
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3. Jayabahu.— Youngest of the five sons of Parakkamabahu II.. He 
lived with his father and helped in the administration.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxxvii. 17; Ixxxviii. 19. 


4. Jayabahu.—Grandson of Parakkamabahu VI., whom he is said to 
have succeeded, but nothing further is known of him except that he was 
murdered by Bhuvanekabahu (vi.).! 


1 Cy. xcii. 1. 


5. Jayabahu.—A thera of Ceylon, better known as Devarakkhita or 
Dhammakitti. He was Sangharaja and composed the Nikayasangraha.* 


1 P.L.C. 242 f. 


Jayamahalekhaka,—A rank conferred by Devanampiyatissa on Sumitta. 
who accompanied the Sacred Bodhi-tree to Anuradhapura.” The rank was 
evidently held by his descendants in perpetuity.” 

1 Mbv. 165. 2 E.g., Cv. lxix. 12. 


Jayampati.—Son of Okkāka, king of Kusāvatī, and of his wife Silavatī, 
He was the younger brother of Kusa. Whenever Kusa wished to see 
Pabhavati Jayampati would represent him.’ He is identified with Ananda. 
For details see Kusa Jataka. 


1 J. v. 282, 286, 287. 2 J. v. 312. 


Jayavaddhanapura.—The Pali name of the town usually known as 
Kotte (the fort), built by Bhuvanekabahu V.’ 


1 Cv. xci. 7, 16; xciii. 1. 
Jayavāpi.—See Abhayavāpi. 


1. Jayasena.—Father of Siddhattha Buddha.1 The Buddhavamsa’ calls 


him Udena. 
1 J. i. 40; BuA. 187. 2 xvii. 13. 


2. Jayasena.—Father of Phussa Buddha.* The Buddha preached to 
him and he became an arahant.? He was king of Kasi and his wife was 
Sirima.” See also Tirokuddapetavatthu. 


1 Bu. xix. 14; J. i. 41. 2 BuA. 193. 3 PvA. 19. 
60 
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3. Jayasena.—King of Kapilavatthu. His son was Sihahanu and his 
daughter Yasodharé. His grandson was Suddhodana.’ 


1 Mhy. ii. 15 ff.; Dpv. iii. 44; MT. 134; | Hastikasirsa. The Tibetan sources call 
but see Mtu. i. 352, where he is called | him Dhanvadurga. (Rockhill, p. 13.) 


4. Jayasena,—A prince who once visited the novice Aciravata at Veluvana 
in Rajagaha and asked him to teach the Doctrine. Reluctantly the 
novice did so, but at the end of the exposition Jayasena declared that he 
was unable to agree with it. When this was reported to the Buddha he 
said that Jayasena, being given up to luxury, could not be expected to 
appreciate renunciation." A discussion which Jayasena had with his 
uncle Bhümiya Thera is recorded in the Bhūmiya Sutta. In this case we 
are told that Jayasena was pleased with the discourse and entertained 
Bhūmiya to his own dish of rice.” 

Buddhaghosa’ says that Jayasena was Bimbisara’s own son (Bimbisdrassa 
putio orasako). 


1 M. iii. 128. 2 M. iii. 138. 3 MA. ii. 932. 


5. Jayasena.—A king who built for Sobhita Buddha at Sudassana a 


vihara one league in extent. Jayasena was one of the chief lay supporters 
of Sobhita.? 


1 Bu. vii. 6; BuA. 138. 2 Ibid., 140; but see Bu. vii. 23. 


6. Jayasena.—One of the theras present at the foundation of the Maha 
Thiupa.” 
1 Dpv. xix. 8; MT. 527. 


Jayasenapabbata.—A monastery built by the queen of Udaya I. It 
was probably given by her to the Damila bhikkhu community in Ceylon.’ 


1 Cy. xlix. 24; but see Cv. Trs. i. 129, n. 4. 
Jarasana.—See Janasana. 


Jara.—A hunter who killed Vasudeva.? 
1 J. iv. 88 f. 


1. Jara Vagga.—The sixth chapter of the Devata Samyutta.* 
1 S. 1. 36-9. 
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2. Jara Vagga.—tThe fifth chapter of the Indriya Samyutta.* 
1 S. v. 216-27. 


3. Jara Vagga.—The eleventh section of the Dhammapada. 


1. Jarā Sutta.—Once, when the Buddha was on a visit to Sāketa, a rich 
brahmin and his wife, seeing him, called him their son and ministered 
to him with great affection. Itis said that for five hundred births they had 
been the parents of the Bodhisatta. At the conclusion of a meal the 
Buddha preached to them and they became Sotāpannas. After the 
Buddha left Saketa they continued to lead pious lives and became arahants 
before death. At their funeral they were accorded all the honours due to 
arahants, and at the conclusion of the ceremonies the Buddha, who was 
present, preached this sutta to those assembled there.’ 

From selfishness come grief and avarice. The monk who lives away 
from the world, unsmeared by it, is independent and becomes purified.” 


1 SNA. ii. 531 ff.; DhA. iii. 317 ff.; cp. Sāketa Jātaka. 
2 SN. 804-813 explained at MNid. i. 117 ff. 


2. Jarā Sutta.—Righteousness remains good even in old age; faith is a 
lucky stance, wisdom the jewel among men and merit the wealth none 
can steal.’ 

18. i. 36. 


3. Jara Sutta.—Everything is subject to decay—the eye, objects, etc." 
1 §. iv. 27. 


4. Jara Sutta.—The Buddha sits, one afternoon, outside the Migarama- 
tupasida, warming his limbs in the sun, and Ananda, while chafing the 
Buddha’s limbs with his hands, tells him that his skin is no longer clear, 
his limbs are slack and his body bent. The Buddha explains that this is 
but natural, old age being inherent in youth and decay and death being 
inevitable. 

1 S. v. 216. 


Járudapāna Jātaka (No. 256).—The Bodhisatta was once travelling with 
a large caravan. In a wood they came across a disused well and, needing 
water, dug it deeper. There they came across buried treasure, but the 
men, not being satisfied, dug deeper, in spite of the Bodhisatta’s warning. 
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A Naga-king who lived there was disturbed and slew all except the 
Bodhisatta. 

The story was related in reference to some arahants of Savatthi, who, on 
their way back from there, after having entertained the Buddha, saw the 
same well and found treasure there. They, however, were satisfied with 
their find and reported it to the Buddha.’ 


1 J. ii. 294 f. 


Jalandhara.—See Jutindhara (3). 


Jalasikha.—Seventy-four kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
all previous births of Pupphacchattiya Thera.! 


1 Ap. i. 265. 
Jaluttama.—See Januttama. 


Jallibāva.—A tank in Ceylon.’ 


1 Cv. lxviii. 47. 


Java, Javana.—A devaputta. Ruja said she could see Java making a 
garland ready for her birth in Tavatimsa.’ 


1 J. vi. 239 f. 


Java Sutta.—The four qualities which make a king’s thoroughbred worthy 
—straightness, speed, patience and docility—and the similar four qualities 


of a worthy monk.’ 
1 A. ii. 113. 


Javakaņņaka.—A family name, not considered of high social standing.* 
1 Vin. iv. 8, 13. 


Javanahamsa Jataka (No. 476).—The Bodhisatta was once king of ninety 
thousand geese in Cittakiita, The king of Benares, seeing him, took a 
great fancy to him and did him honour, desiring his friendship. When the 
king went to Anotatta, the Bodhisatta did him similar honour and friendship 
was established between them. One day, two of the young geese, in spite 
of the advice of the Bodhisatta, wished to try their speed against the sun. 
Their king, wishing to save them from death, went with them, rescuing 
them when tired. Then he himself raced the sun and was victorious, 
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arriving at the king’s palace. The king, hearing of this, wished to seé an 
exhibition of the Bodhisatta’s powers of speed, and his desire was granted. 
When asked whether anything was fleeter than himself, the king of the geese 
replied that the decay of the elements of life was a thousandfold speedier. 
He thereupon preached the moral law to the king. Ananda is identified 
with the king and Sariputta and Moggallana with the two geese.’ 


1 J. iv. 211-8. 


Javamala(ka)-tittha.—A ford in the Kappakandara river. Here 
Dutthagamani gave his only food to the thera Gotama.’ 


1 Mhv. xxiv. 22; MT. 465. 


Javasakuna Jataka (No. 308).—The Bodhisatta was once a woodpecker, 
and coming across a lion with a bone stuck in his throat he removed the 
bone, after having fixed a stick in the lion’s mouth to prevent him from 
biting off the head of his rescuer. Later, he saw the lion eating the carcase 
of a buffalo and asked fora boon. The lion refused, saying it was enough 
for him to have escaped death after putting his head into a lion’s jaws. 

The lion is identified with Devadatta, and the story was related in reference 


to his ingratitude.’ 
1 J. iii. 25-7; cp. Jatakamala No. xxxiv. 


Javahamsaka Thera.—An arahant. He was once a forester, and having 
seen Siddhattha Buddha he was s0 pleased that he paid homage to him.* 


1 Ap. i. 232 f. 


Jahi.—A Pacceka Buddha, given in a nominal list.’ 
1 ApA. i. 107. 


Jagara Jataka (No. 414).—Once, the Bodhisatta was a brahmin who, 
having studied at Takkasila, became an ascetic in the Himalaya region, 
living only in standing and walking attitudes. One day a tree-sprite 
appeared before him and asked him a riddle about waking and sleeping, 
which he solved to her satisfaction. 

The story was related in reference to a certain layman who was a Sota- 
panna. He was once travelling with a caravan along a forest road. When 
the caravan halted for the night it was attacked by robbers. But seeing 
the layman walking to and fro all night they stopped their attack and 
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reported the matter to their leader. The layman was greatly honoured and, 
on arriving at Savatthi, told the Buddha of it. 
The tree-sprite is identified with Uppalavanna.* 


1 J. iii. 403 f. 


Jagara Sutta.—A riddle set by a deva and answered by the Buddha, 
regarding the Five Spiritual Powers (bala) which respectively soil or cleanse, 
according to the spiritual health of the individual.’ 


18. i. 3. 


Janussoni.—A mahasala brahmin, ranking with eminent brahmins such as 
Canki, Tarukkha, Pokkharasati and Todeyya.* He is mentioned as staying 
in Iechdnangala,” where he evidently took part in the periodical gatherings 
of brahmin leaders—and also at Manasakata.* He was a follower of the 
Buddha, of whom he was a great admirer. He appears to have been in the 
habit of talking to well known teachers of other schools and hearing their 
opinion of the Buddha, either for the purpose of comparing his own faith 
in him or of discovering their views. Two such conversations are recorded 
—one with Subha Todeyyaputta,* the other with Pilotika.® His discussion 
with Pilotika he reported to the Buddha, who expanded it to form the 
Culahatthipadopama Sutta. The Buddha also preached to Janussoni 
the Bhayabherava Sutta.° Janussoni’s permanent residence was Savatthi,’ 
and he often visited the Buddha at Jetavana, consulting him on many 
topics, such as: results of actions (A. i. 56), sanditthaka-nibbana (A. i. 157), 
tevijja-brahmins (A. i. 166), fearlessness of death (A. 11. 173), the ideals 
of various classes of persons (A. iii. 362), true celibacy (A. iv. 54), the 
Paccarohani ceremony (A. v. 233 ff., 249 ff.), the efficacy of gifts (A. v. 
269 ff.), and eternalism and annihilation (S. ii. 76). He had a white chariot 
with silver fittings and white trappings drawn by four pure white mares. 
He would drive about in this, wearing white garments, turban-cloths and 
sandals and fanned by a white fan. The reins, the goads and the canopy 
were also of white. His chariot was considered the finest in all Savatthi.* 
Buddhaghosa” says that Janussoni was not his personal name but the 
name of the rank he held as chaplain to the Kosala king. 


1 SN. p. 115. 2 M. ii. 196. 8 S. v. 4 f.; cp. M. i. 175 and ii. 208. 
3 D. i. 235. 4 M. ii. 209. ? MA. i. 90; according to AA. (i. 308) 
5 M. i. 175 ff. it was the name of any noble family, 
6 Ibid., 16 ff. members of which held this rank. Cp. 
7 DA. ii. 399. | Govindiye abhisifict (at D. ii. 231). 
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Janussoni Vagga.—The seventeenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. v. 249-73. 


1. Janussoni Sutta.—Janussoni visits the Buddha and tells him that if 
anyone has gifts to distribute he should give them to the tevijja brahmins. 
At the Buddha’s request, he describes these brahmins, and the Buddha, 
in his turn, tells him what is considered the threefold-lore (tevijja) by the 
Ariyans.* 

1 A. i. 166. 


2. Janussoni Sutta.—Janussoni visits the Buddha, who tells him that it 
is one extreme to say that everything exists, another to say nothing exists— 
and teaches him the Doctrine of the Middle Way, the paticcasamuppdada.' 


1S. ii. 76. 


Jataka.—The tenth book of Khuddaka Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka 
containing tales of the former births of the Buddha. The Jataka also 
forms one of the nine angas or divisions of the Buddha’s teachings, grouped 
according to the subject matter.’ The canonical book of the Jatakas (so 
far unpublished) contains only the verses, but it is almost certain that 
from the first there must have been handed down an oral commentary 
giving the stories in prose. This commentary later developed into the 
Jatakatthakatha (¢.v.). Some of the Jadtakas have been included in a 
separate compilation, called the Cariya Pitaka (q.v.). It is not possible to 
say when the Jatakas in their present form came into existence nor how 
many of these were among the original number. In the time of the Culla 
Niddesa, there seem to have been five hundred Jatakas, because reference 
is made’ to paficajdtakasatam. Bas-reliefs of the third century have been 
found illustrating a number of Jataka stories, and they presuppose the exis- 
tence of a prose collection. Several Jatakas exist in the canonical books 
which are not included in the Jataka collection.? The Dighabhanakas 
included the Jataka in the Abhidhamma Pitaka.* The Jataka consists 
of twenty-two sections or nepatas. 

1 DA. i. 15, 24. their aspects, see Rhys Davids Buddhist 

2 p. 80; five hundred was the num- | India, pp. 189 ff. 
ber seen by Fa Hsien in Ceylon (p. t DA. i. 15; the Samantapasadika 


71). (i. 251) contains a reference to a Jäta- 
3 For a discussion on the Jatakas inall kanikaya. 


Jatakatthakatha.—A Commentary on the Jataka. It comprises all the 
verses of the Jataka and gives also, in prose, the stories connected with the 
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verses. Each such story is given a framework of introductory episode, 
stating the circumstances in which the story was related, and each story 
has at the end an identification of the chief characters mentioned with 
the Buddha and his contemporaries in some previous birth. The whole 
collection is prefaced by a long introductory essay, the Nidanakatha, giving 
the Buddha’s history before his birth as Siddhattha, and also during his 
last birth, up to the time of the Enlightenment. 

The work is a translation into Pali of the commentary in Sinhalese as 
handed down in Ceylon, but the verses of this commentary were already in 
Pali. The authorship of the translation is traditionally attributed to 
Buddhaghosa, but there exists much difference of opinion on this point.’ 


1 For a discussion see P.L.C. 123 ff. 


Jatakabhanakavatthu.—The Commentaries’ mention the story of a 
certain reciter of the Jatakas who once went begging to a house. The 
mistress of the house, not wishing to give, went in and returned saying she 
could not find any rice. The monk observed that there were other eatables 
in the house, and indicated to the woman, by means of a riddle, what he had 


seen. 
1 fJ.g., VibhA. 484. 


Jatakavisodhana.—A study of the Jataka, written by Ariyavamsa of 


Ava.’ 
1 Bode: op. cit., 43; Gv. 65, 75. 


Jatattaginidina.—A work ascribed to Culla-Buddhaghosa.’ 
1 Gv. 63. 


Jataveda.—The god of fire. The Jatakas* contain references to his wor- 
ship. See Aggi. He is also called Aggideva. 


1 E.g., J. i. 214, 494; iii. 17; v. 452; vi. 201, etc. 


Jati Sutta.—Everything is subject to rebirth—eye, objects, etc.’ 
1S. iv. 26. 


Jatidhamma Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Salayatana Samyutta.’ 
1 §. iv. 26 ff. 
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Jatipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he placed a 
bouquet of flowers on the dead body of Padumuttara Buddha. As a result 
he was born among the Nimmanarati gods.* 


1 Ap. i. 405 f. 


Jatipujaka Thera.—An arahant. On the day of Vipassi Buddha’s 
birth many miracles occurred, and soothsayers predicted that he would be 
a Buddha. Jatipitijaka, hearing this, offered him jasmine flowers. Three 
kappas ago he became king thirty-four times under the name of Supari- 
eariya.! 

He is probably identical with Samitigutta,’ 


1 Ap. i. 154. 2 ThagA. i. 176. 


Jatibhimi occurs in the phrase Jatabhiimaka bhikkhu.’ 
1M. i. 145; but see MA. i. 346, where it is explained by jatatthana. 


Jatimanta.—A brahmin of Vettavati. Matanga incurred his wrath by 
throwing his toothpick so that it fell into the river and stuck in Jatimanta’s 
hair. The latter therefore cursed Matanga that his head should split 
in seven. Matanga stopped the sun from rising till Jatimanta was forced 
to ask his pardon.’ 


1 J. iv. 388 f.; in SA. (ii. 176 f.) the Matanga happened to tread on Jati- 
reason given for the curse was that | manta’s head. 


Jatimitta.—One of the chief disciples of Metteyya Buddha.* 


1 Anagatavamsa, vs. 59. 


Jatiyavana,—A grove near Bhaddiya. The Buddha, when once staying 
there, laid down a rule about the use of slippers by monks.” There the 
banker Mendaka visited him and provided meals for him and the monks.’ 
Mendaka’s grandson, Uggaha, did likewise.® 

The Buddha once stayed in Jatiyavana for three months, waiting for the 
ripening of Bhaddaji’s wisdom, ready for his conversion.* The Sutta- 
vibhanga’ contains the story of an arahant on whom a woman committed 
a misdemeanour while he was sleeping in Jatiyavana. 

Buddhaghosa’ says that the grove formed part of a forest track extending 
up to the Himalaya. 

1 Vin. i. 189 f.; DhA. iii. 451. 4 J. ii, 331; ThagA. i. 286. 


2 Ibid., 363; Vin. i. 242 f. 5 Vin. iii. 37 f. 
3 A. iii. 36 f. 6 AA. ii. 597. 
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Jalagama.—See Valagama. 


Jalaroruva.—A Niraya, one of the divisions of the Roruva, the other 
being Dhimaroruva. It is filled with blood-red flowers, which enter the 
body of its inhabitants through the nine openings.’ 


1 J. v. 271. 


1. Jali—Son of Vessantara and Maddi, and brother of Kanhajinaé. He 
and his sister were given to Jijaka as slaves, but were later rescued by the 
intervention of Sakka, Jali led the army which brought Vessantara back 
from his hermitage. He is identified with Rahula.’ See the Vessantara 
Jataka. 

Jali is probably also the king of the same name given in a list of Okkaka’s 
descendants, and stated to have succeeded Vessantara.” 

The gift of Jali as a slave is considered one of the greatest sacrifices made 
by the Bodhisatta.* 


1 J. vi. 487 ff.; cp. i. 9. 8 J.i.77; AA. i. 64; DhA. i. 406; Mil. 
2 E.g., Mhv. ii. 13; Dpv. iii. 42. 275, 282, ete. 


2. Jalii_The name of two Pacceka Buddhas, occurring in a nominal 
list.” 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Jalika.—See Calika. 


Jalina,—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Jalinavana.—aA forest in the dominion of the king of Kosala. It was the 
hiding-place of Agulimala,’ 
1 ThagA. ii. 58. 


1. Jalinii—One of the five queens of the third Okkaka king." 
1 DA. i. 258; MT. 1381; SNA. i. 352. 


2. Jalinii—A goddess of Tavatimsa, a former wife of Anuruddha. Once 
seeing him old and feeble, she appeared before him in Kosala and bade him 
aspire to rebirth among the gods. Anuruddha told her there would be no 
rebirth for him.’ 

1 §. i, 200; Thag. vs. 908; ThagA. ii. 73; SA. i. 226. 
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3. Jalinii—See Saddasaratthajalini. 


Jaliya.—A paribbajaka who, with his friend Mandissa, visited the Buddha 
at the Ghositarama.* The Buddha preached to them the Jāliya Sutta (g.v.). 

According to the Patika Sutta, when Jaliya heard that Patika could not 
come to hold a discussion with the Buddha at Vesali, he went to the Tinduk- 
khana-paribbajakarama and tried to get Patikaputta to come. But the 
latter was unable to come, being fixed in his seat. Jaliya thereupon spoke 
insultingly to him, calling him boaster, etc.” 

Jaliya is described as darupattakantevas?, because, says the Commentary,’ 
his teacher used to beg for alms with a wooden bowl. 


. 2 Di. 159. 2 Ibid., iii. 22 ff. 3 DA. i. 319. 


Jaliya Sutta.—Preached to Jaliya and Mandissa at the Ghositarama 
on the question as to whether body and soul are one and the same.’ The 
Sutta is identical with the second part of the Mahali Sutta and was once 
probably included in it. 

i D. i. 159 f. 


1. Jinna Sutta.—Two very old brahmins visit the Buddha and ask him 
for a teaching to cheer and comfort them. He tells them to practise 
self-restraint in all things.’ 

1 A. i, 155. 


2. Jinna Sutta.—Similar to the above. The Buddha tells them that the 
whole world is being burned by old age and death and that only what is 
saved will be useful. Meritorious deeds brings happiness after death.* 


1 A. i. 156. 


3. Jinna Sutta.—Maha Kassapa visits the Buddha at Rajagaha. The 
Buddha suggests that now that he is very old he should give up wearing 
cast-off rag robes and dwelling in the forest, and should enjoy the gifts 
given to him by householders. Kassapa refuses to give up his long-estab- 
lished austere habits of life. Being asked the reason for this method of 
life, Kassapa answers that it is for his own happiness and out of compassion 
for those that come after." The Commentary” adds that the Buddha 
asked the question in order to give Kassapa an opportunity for his “ lion’s 
roar ” (kassapa-sthandda). 

1 §. ii. 202. 2 SA. ii. 128. 
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Jita—A Pacceka Buddha. 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Jitañjaya.—See Aljitafijaya. 


Jitamitta.—The chief disciple of Narada Buddha.’ See also Vijitamitta, 
1 J. i. 37. 


Jitasena.—Seventy-seven kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name, all previous births of Khandaphulliya.’ 


1 Ap. i. 198. 


Jitaseni.— Wife of Narada Buddha in his last lay-life.’ 
1 Bu. x. 20; BuA (151) calls her Vijitasena. 


Jitaé.—One of the palaces occupied by Narada Buddha before his Renun- 
ciation." 
1 Bu x. 19. 


Jitabhirama.—aA palace occupied by Narada Buddha in his last lay-life.* 
1 BuA. 151; Bu. x. 19. 


Jinacarita.—A Pali poem of four hundred and seventy-two stanzas 
dealing with the life of the Buddha, written by Vanaratana Medhanhkara 
of the Vijayabahu-parivena.' 

1 Gv. 72; P.L.C. 230 f. 


Jinadatta.—A Theri. Isidasi was ordained under her.! She is described 
as expert in the Vinaya.” 


1 ThigA. 261. 2 Thig. vs. 427. 


Jinadattiya.—A fellow celibate of Sudinna Kalandaputta.! 
1 Sp. i. 206. 


Jinabodhavali—A Pali work composed by Dhammakitti, author of the 
Balavatara,’ 
1 P.L.C. 243. 


Jindlankara.—A Pali poem of two hundred and fifty verses, containing 
a history of the Buddha’s life. Its authorship is uncertain; some attribute 
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it to Buddhadatta, author of the Mahuratthavilasini, others to Buddha- 
rakkhita. There exists a ttkd on it.’ 
1 Gv. 69, 72; see P.L.C. 110 f. 


1. Jivaka-Komarabhacca,—A celebrated physician. He was the son of 
Salavati, a courtesan of Rajagaha.’ Directly after birth the child was 
placed in a basket and thrown on a dust-heap, from where he was rescued 
by Abhayarajakumara. When questioned by Abhaya, people said “he 
was alive ”’ (jzvate), and therefore the child was called Jivaka; because he 
was brought up by the prince (kuma@rena posapito), he was called Komara- 
bhacea.”, When grown up, he learnt of his antecedents, and going to 
Takkasila without Abhaya’s knowledge, studied medicine for seven 
years. His teacher then gave him a little money and sent him away as 
being fit to practise medicine. His first patient was the setthi’s wife at 
Saketa, and for curing her he received sixteen thousand kahapanas, a man- 
servant, a maid-servant and a coach with horses. When he returned to 
Rajagaha, Abhaya established him in his own residence. There he cured 
Bimbisara of a troublesome fistula and received as reward all the ornaments 
of Bimbisara’s five hundred wives. He was appointed physician to the king 
and the king’s women and also to the fraternity of monks with the Buddha 
atits head. Other cures of Jivaka’s included that of the setthi of Rajagaha 
on whom he performed the operation of trepanning, and of the son of the 
setthi of Benares who had suffered from chronic intestinal trouble due to 
misplacement, and for this case Jivaka received sixteen thousand kaha- 
panas. 

When Candappajjota, king of Ujjeni, was ill, Bimbisara lent Jivaka to 
him. Candappajjota hated ghee, which was, however, the only remedy. 
Jivaka prepared the medicine, prescribed it for the king, then rode away 
on the king’s elephant Bhaddavatika before the king discovered the nature 
of the medicine. Pajjota, in a rage, ordered his capture and sent his slave 
Kaka after him. Kaka discovered Jivaka breakfasting at Kosambi and 
allowed himself to be persuaded to eat half a myrobalan, which purged 
him violently. Jivaka explained to Kaka that he wished to delay his return; 
he told him why he had fled from the court and, having returned the ele- 
phant, proceeded to Rajagaha. Pajjota was cured and, as a token of his 
favour, sent Jivaka a suit of Siveyyaka cloth, which Jivaka presented to the 
Buddha.” Jivaka was greatly attracted by the Buddha. Once when the 
Buddha was ill, Jivaka found it necessary to administer a purge, and he 

1 AA. (i. 216) says that Abhayaraja- | Kaumarabhrctya science (the treatment 
kumara was his father. of infants); VT. ii. 184; in Dvy. (506-18) 


2 It has been suggested, however, that | he is called Kumarabhita. 
Komarabhacca meant master of the | 3 Vin. i. 268-81; AA. i, 216. 
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had fat rubbed into the Buddha’s body and gave him a handful of lotuses 
to smell. Jivaka was away when the purgative acted, and suddenly re- 
membered that he had omitted to. ask the Buddha to bathe in warm water 
to complete the cure. The Buddha read his thoughts and bathed as 
required.‘ 

After Jivaka became a Sotapanna, he was anxious to visit the Buddha 
twice a day, and finding Veluvana too far away, he built a monastery with 
all its adjuncts in his own Ambavana in Rajagaha, which he gave to the 
Buddha and his monks.» When Bimbisara died, Jivaka continued to 
serve Ajatasattu, and was responsible for bringing him to the Buddha after 
his crime of parricide.® 

Jivaka’s fame as a physician brought him more work than he could cope 
with. but he never neglected his duties to the Sangha. Many people, 
afflicted with disease and unable to pay for treatment by him, joined the 
Order in order that they might receive that treatment. On discovering 
that the Order was thus being made a convenience of, he asked the Buddha 
to lay down a rule that men afflicted with certain diseases should be refused 
entry into the Order.’ Jivaka was declared by the Buddha chief among 
his lay followers loved by the people (aggam puggalappasannanam).* 
He is included in a list of good men who have been assured of the realisation 
of deathlessness.” 

At a meal once given by Jivaka, the Buddha refused to be served until 
Cilapanthaka, who had been left out of the invitation, had been sent for.” 

It may have been the preaching of the Jivaka Sutta (q.v.) which effected 
Jivaka’s conversion. One discussion he had with the Buddha regarding 
the qualities of a pious lay disciple is recorded in the Anguttara Nikaya.” 

Sirima was Jivaka’s youngest sister.” 

At Jivaka’s request, the Buddha enjoined upon monks to take exercise; 
Jivaka had gone to Vesali on business and had noticed their pale, unhealthy 
look.” 


4 Vin. i. 279 f.; DhA. (ii. 164 f.), | the Buddha would suffer intense pain. 
relates a like occurrence in another | But the Buddha read his thoughts and 
connection. When the Buddha’s foot | removed the bandage. See also J. v. 333. 
was injured by the splinter from the rock 5 DA. i. 133; MA. ii. 590. 
hurled by Devadatta, he had to be carried 6 For details see the Samafifiaphala 
from Maddakucchito Jivaka’s Ambavana. Sutta; also J. i. 508 f.; v. 262, etc. 

There Jivaka applied an astringent, and ? Vin. i. 71 ff. 8 A. i. 26. 
having bandaged the wound, left the city ? Ibid., iii. 451; DhA. i. 244, 247; 
expecting to return in time to remove it. J.i. 116 f. 

But by the time he did return, the city 10 For details see s.v. Cilapanthaka. 
gates were closed and he could not enter. 11 A. iv. 222 f. 

He was greatly worried because he knew 12 SNA. i. 244; DhA. iii. 106. 

that if the bandage remained on all night 13 Vin, ii. 119. 
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2. Jivaka,—Given as an example of a name.’ 


1 J. i. 402. 


3. Jivaka.—A monk of the Mahavihara, at whose request Buddhaghosa 
wrote the Manorathapirani.' 
1 AA. i. 874. 


1. Jivaka Sutta.—Jivaka visits the Buddha who is staying in his Mango- 
grove, and asks if it is true that animals are slain expressly for the Buddha’s 
use. The Buddha replies that he forbids the eating of meat only when 
there is evidence of one’s eyes or ears as grounds for suspicion that the 
animal has been slain for one’s express use. Anyone who slays an animal 
for the use of a monk and gives it to him commits a great evil. Jivaka is 
pleased with the reply and declares himself a follower of the Buddha.’ 


1 M. i. 368 f. 


2. Jivaka Sutta.—Questioned by Jivaka, the Buddha explains that an 
upasaka is one who has taken the Three Refuges and the Five Precepts, and 
that such a man, by reason of his qualities, works the welfare both of 
himself and others.’ 

1 A. iv. 222 f. 


3. Jivaka Sutta.—To those who practise concentration and give them- 
selves up to solitude things appear as they really are.’ 


1 S. iv. 143 f. 


Jivakapañhavatthu.—The story of the bandage which Jivaka applied to 
the Buddha’s foot after his injury, and of the reading by the Buddha of 
Jivaka’s thoughts.* See Jivaka. 


1 DhA. ii. 164 f. 


Jivakambavana.—A mango-grove in Rajagaha, belonging to Jivaka, 
which he made over to the Buddha and his monks. He built a monastery 
in the grove, and there the Buddha stayed several times. On one such 
occasion Ajatasattu visited the Buddha and the Samafifiaphala Sutta was 
preached.’ The Jivaka Suttas, mentioned above, were also preached there. 

The mango-grove was near Maddakucchi, so thither they carried the 
Buddha when his foot was injured by a splinter from the rock hurled by 


1 D. i. 47 ff. 
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Devadatta.” It was in this grove that Cillapanthaka attained arahantship, 
and, at that time, there were five hundred monks there.* Nuns, too, 
appear to have gone there for their siesta.* 

2 DhA. ii. 164, ete. 3 J.i. 114 f., ete. 4 ThigA. 245 f. 


Jivakambavanika.—See Subha Jivakambavanika. 


Jivahattha.—Son of Vijaya, king of Ceylon, and of the yakkhini Kuveni.* 
1 MT. 264. 


Jivé.— Daughter of Ubbiri and the king of Kosala. When she died, it 
was her death which made Ubbiri attain to arahantship.* v.l. Jivanti. 


1 Thig. vs. 51; ThigA. 53 f. 


1. Jivita Sutta.—One should train oneself not to lie, even at the cost of 


one’s life.? 
1 S, ii. 234. 


2. Jīvita Sutta.—There are three faculties—femininity, masculinity 


and vitality.’ 
1 §. v. 204. 


1. Junha.—An Elder of Kosala. For his story see the Maluta Jataka,’ 
1 J.i. 165 f. 


2. Juņha.—Son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He was the Bodhi- 


satta. See the Junha Jataka.’ 
1 J. iv. 95 ff. 


3. Junha.—A minister of Pasenadi. When Pasenadi held his Asadisa- 
dana, Junha rejoiced in the king’s generosity, but his friend Kala was dis- 
pleased at what he considered as waste. The king, hearing of this from the 
Buddha, asked Junha to use the royal revenue to give alms on his own 
account during seven days. This Junha did. He became a Sotapanna 
after hearing the Buddha preach.’ 

1 DhA. iii. 186 ff. 


Juņha Jātaka (No. 456).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as Junha, son 
of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He studied in Takkasila and, on one 
occasion, while walking in the dark, he ran up against a brahmin, knocking 
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him down and breaking his bowl. Junha raised the brahmin to his feet 
and, on being asked for the price of a meal, told the brahmin who he was. 
He had no money with him, but requested the brahmin to remind him of 
the circumstance when he should become king. In due time Junha was 
anointed, and the brahmin stood one day by the road when the king was 
passing on his elephant. The brahmin stretched out his hand, crying, 
‘Victory to the king.” Junha took no notice, so the brahmin uttered a 
stanza to the effect that a king should not neglect a brahmin’s request. 
Junha then turned back, and the man explained who he was, asking Junha 
for five villages, one hundred slave girls, one thousand ornaments and two 
wives, all of which Junha gave him. 

The story was related in reference to the eight boons granted by the 
Buddha to Ananda when the latter became his constant attendant. 
Ananda is identified with the brahmin.? See also the Nanaechanda Jataka. 


1 J. iv. 95-100. 


Jutideva.—A king of seventeen kappas ago, a previous birth of Sappi- 
dāyaka.! 
1 Ap. i. 212. 


1. Jutindhara.—A king of fifty-one kappas ago, a former birth of Sala- 
lamaliya’ or Samiddhi.’ 


1 Ap. i. 206. 2 ThagA. i. 117. 


2. Jutindhara.—A king of ten kappas ago, a previous life of Mandarava- 
pujaka’ or Usabha.’ 


1 Ap. i. 178. 2 ThagA. i. 219. 


3. Jutindhara.—A king of seventy-seven kappas ago, a former birth of 
Kilafijadayaka,’ _v./. Jalandhara. 
1 Ap. i. 219. 


4. Jutindhara.—A Yakkha of Udumbarapabbata, husband of Cetiya. 
He was killed in the fight in Sirisavatthu.* 


1 MT. 289. 


Jiijaka.—A brahmin of Dunnivittha in Kalinga. He was given a young 
maiden in repayment of a debt, but because she was praised for her virtues, 
the other wives in the village grew jealous of her and mocked her as an old 
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man’s darling Thereafter she refused to go to the village well, and 
suggested that Jijaka should obtain as slaves the children of Vessantara, 
then living as an ascetic in Vankagiri. After many adventures Jijaka 
found Vessantara, was allowed to have the two children, Jali and Kanhajina, 
and having tied their hands together, took them away. After he had 
travelled sixty leagues, the gods led him to Jetuttara, where the children’s 
grandfather reigned as king. The king bought the children back from 
Jiijaka at a very great price and gave him choice foods to eat. Jūjaka, 
having over-eaten and being unable to digest the food, died on the spot." 
He is identified with Devadatta.” 

The wife of the brahmin who went for alms to Bāvarī was a descendant 
of Jūjaka. His descendants were still living in Dunnivittha, even in the 


Buddha’s day.’ 
1 J. vi. 521-81. 2 Ibid., 593. 3 AA. i. 183. 


Jegucchi Sutta.—On the three kinds of persons—one is to be shunned as 
loathsome, the second to be regarded with indifference, and the third to be 


followed and honoured.’ 
1 A. i. 126 f. 


1. Jetthatissa I.—King of Ceylon (323-33 a.c.), elder son of Gothabhaya, 
the younger being Mahasena. He slew all the ministers who were disloyal 
to his father and earned the title of ‘‘ The Cruel.” He rebuilt the Lohapa- 
sada to a height of seven storeys and renamed it the Manipasada, from the 
costly jewels he offered in it. He also built the Pacinatissapabbata-vihara 
and the Alambagama tank.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 118 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 61, 66. 


2. Jetthatissa II.—King of Ceylon, brother (?) and successor of Sirimegha- 
vanna. He ruled for nine years and was a very skilful carver in ivory.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 100-4; Cv. Trs. i. 9, n. 1. 


3. Jetthatissa—Son of King Sanhghatissa. When Moggallana III. 
usurped the throne Jetthatissa fled to the Malaya country. From there 
he helped Asiggahaka Silameghavanna in his fight with Moggallana, but 
on discovering that Silameghavanna wished to kill him also, he fled once 
more to Malaya. Later, he made his headquarters at Aritthapabbata, and 
from there led an army against Aggabodhi III., who was then on the throne. 
Aggabodhi fled to Jambudipa, and Jetthatissa became king as Jetthatissa III. 
He reigned for only five months, during which time he did several meritori- 
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ous works. Aggabodhi returned with an army, and in the battle which 
followed Jetthatissa slew himself at the sight of his army suffering defeat. 
His queen entered the Order and became proficient in the Abhidhamma.* 


1 Cv. xliv. 28, 55, 61, 70, 86-106. 


Jetthamilla.— Name of a month (May-June). It came in the hot season.” 
On the fifth day of the waxing moon in Jetthamila the Buddha’s relics 
were divided.” On the full-moon day of Jetthamila the Arunavati Sutta 
was preached.° 


1 Eg., J. v. 412. 2 DA. i. 6. 3 AA. i. 438. 


Jettha.—Chief queen of AggabodhiIV. She built the Jettharama’ (¢.v.). 
1 Cv. xlvi. 27. 


Jettharama.—Built by Queen Jettha as an abode for the nuns. The 
villages of Pattapāsāna and Buddhabhelagama were given for its mainten- 
ance and one hundred attendants were provided for its service.’ 


1 Cy. xlvi. 27 f. 


1. Jeta.—A prince. Owner of Jetavana, which he sold to Anathapindika 
for eighteen crores. He then spent all that money on the erection 
of a gateway at the entrance, which he decorated with much grandeur.’ 
Jeta is generally referred to as Jeta-Kumara. According to the northern 
records he was the son of Pasenadi by the Ksatriya princess Varsika.’ 
He was killed by his half-brother Vidudabha for refusing to help him in 
his slaughter of the Sakyans.* Several explanations are given of his name: 
he was so-called either (1) because he conquered his enemies, or (2) because 
he was born at a time when the king had overcome his enemies, or (3) be- 
cause such a name was considered auspicious for him (mangalakamyataya). 


1 See s.v. Jetavana, | 3 Ibid., 121. 
2 Rockhill: 48, n. 1, | 4+ MA. i. 50; UdA. 56; KhpA. 111, ete. 


2. Jeta.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 70. 


Jetavana,—A park in Savatthi, in which was built the Anathapindikarama. 
When the Buddha accepted Anathapindika’s invitation to visit Savatthi 
the latter, seeking a suitable place for the Buddha’s residence, discovered 
this park belonging to Jetakumara.* When he asked to be allowed to buy 
it, Jeta’s reply was: “ Not even if you could cover the whole place with 

1 MA. i. 471 says it was in the south of Savatthi. 
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money.” Andthapindika said that he would buy it at that price, and when 
Jeta answered that he had had no intention of making a bargain, the matter 
was taken before the Lords of Justice, who decided that if the price mentioned 
were paid, Anathapindika had the right of purchase. Anathapindika had 
gold brought down in carts and covered Jetavana with pieces laid side by 
side.” The money brought in the first journey was found insufficient to 
cover one small spot near the gateway. So Anathapindika sent his servants 
back for more, but Jeta, inspired by Anathapindika’s earnestness, asked to 
be allowed to give this spot. Anathapindika agreed and Jeta erected there 
a gateway, with a room over it. Anāthapiņdika built in the grounds 
dwelling rooms, retiring rooms, store rooms and service halls, halls with 
fireplaces, closets, cloisters, halls for exercise, wells, bathrooms, ponds, open 
and roofed sheds, etc.° 

It is said* that Anathapmdika paid eighteen crores for the purchase of the 
site, all of which Jeta spent in the construction of the gateway gifted by 
him.* 

Jeta gave, besides, many valuable trees for timber. Anathapindika 
himself spent fifty-four crores in connection with the purchase of the park 
and the buildings erected in it. 

The ceremony of dedication was one of great splendour. Not only 
Anathapindika himself, but his whole family took part: his son with five 
hundred other youths, his wife with five hundred other noble women, and 
his daughters Maha Subhadda and Cila Subhadda with five hundred other 
maidens. Anathapindika was attended by five hundred bankers. The 
festivities in connection with the dedication lasted for nine months.° 

Some of the chief buildings attached to the Jetavana are mentioned in 
the books by special names, viz., Mahagandhakuti, Kaverimandalamala, 
Kosambakuti and Candanamala,’ All these were built by Anadthapindika; 
there was another large building erected by Pasenadi and called the Salala- 
ghara, Over the gateway lived a guardian deity to prevent all evildoers 
from entering.” Just outside the monastery was a rajayatana-tree, the 
residence of the god Samiddhisumana,.”” In the grounds there seems to 


2 This incident is illustrated in a bas- , ka-@sanasala (J. ii. 246). According to 


relief at the Bharhut Tope; see Cunning- 
ham—the Stipa of Bharhut, Pl. Ivii., 
pp. 84-6. 

3 Vin. ii. 158 f. 

4 MA. i. 50; UdA. 56 f. 

5 The gateway was evidently an im- 
posing structure; see J. ii. 216. 

6 J. i. 92 ff. 

7 SNA. ii. 403. Other buildings are 
also mentioned—e.g., the Ambalakottha- 


Tibetan sources the vihara was built 
according to a plan sent by the devas of 
Tusita and contained sixty large halls 
and sixty small. The Dulva also gives 
details of the decorative scheme of the 
vihara (Rockhill: op. cit. 48 and n. 2). 

8 DA. ii. 407. ® SA. i. 239. 

10 Mhv. i. 52 f.; MT 105; but see DhA. 
1. 41, where the guardian of the gateway 
is called Sumana. 
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have been a large pond which came to be called the Jetavanapokkharani.”’ 
The grounds themselves were thickly covered with trees, giving the appear- 
ance of a wooded grove (arafifia)." On the outskirts of the monastery was 
a mango-grove.” In front of the gateway was the Bodhi-tree planted by 
Anathapindika, which came later to be called the Anandabodhi (q.v.).4 Not 
far from the gateway was a cave which became famous as the Kapallapiiva- 
pabbhara on account of an incident connected with Macchariya-Kosiya.” 

Near Jetavana was evidently a monastery of the heretics where Cifiea- 
manavika spent her nights while hatching her conspiracy against the 
Buddha. There seems to have been a playground just outside Jetavana 
used by the children of the neighbourhood, who, when thirsty, would go 
into Jetavana to drink.’” The high road to Savatthi passed by the edge 
of Jetavana, and travellers would enter the park to rest and refresh them- 
selves. According to the Divyivadana,” the thiipas of Sariputta and 
Moggallana were in the grounds of Jetavana and existed until the time of 
Asoka. Both Fa Hien” and Houien Thsang™ give descriptions of other 
incidents connected with the Buddha, which took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Jetavana—e.g., the murder of Sundarika, the calumny of Cifiead, 
Devadatta’s attempt to poison the Buddha, etc. 

The space covered by the four bedposts of the Buddha’s Gandhakuti in 
Jetavana is one of the four avijahitaithanani; all Buddhas possess the same, 
though the size of the actual vihara differs in the case of the various 
Buddhas. For Vipassi Buddha, the setthi Punabbasumitta built a mon- 
astery extending for a whole league, while for Sikhi, the setthi Sirivaddha 
made one covering three gavutas. The Sangharama built by Sotthiya for 
Vessabhii was half a league in extent, while that erected by Accuta for Kaku- 
sandha covered only one gavuta. Konagamana’s monastery, built by 
the setthi Ugga, extended for half a gavuta, while Kassapa’s built by 
Sumanhgala covered sixteen karisas. Anathapindika’s monastery covered 
a space of eighteen karisas.” 

The Buddha spent nineteen rainy seasons in Jetavana.”* It is said that 


11 AA. i. 264; here the Buddha often | austerities (J. i. 493). Once the heretics 
bathed (J. i. 329 ff.). Is this the Pub- | bribed Pasenadi to let them make a rival 
bakotthaka referred to at A. iii. 3457? | settlement behind Jetavana, but the 
But see S. v. 220; it was near this pond | Buddha frustrated their plans (J. ii. 170). 
that Devadatta was swallowed up in 17? DhA. iii. 492. 








Avici (J. iv. 158). | 38 J. ii. 203, 341; see also vi. 70, where 
12 Sp. iii. 532. two roads are mentioned. 
13 J. iii. 137. 19 Dvy. 395 f. 
14 J. iv. 228 f. , 2 Giles: p. 33 ff. 
15 J. i. 348. 21 Beal: ii. 7 ff. 


16 DhA. iii. 179; behind Jetavana was 22 BuA. 2, 47; J.i. 94; DA. ii. 424. 
a spot where the Ajivakas practised their 23 DhA. i. 3; BuA. 3; AA. i. 314. 
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after the Migaramatupasada came into being, the Buddha would dwell 
alternately in Jetavana and Migéramatupasada, often spending the day in 
one and the night in the other.” 

According to a description given by Fa Hien,” the vihara was originally 
in seven sections (storeys ?) and was filled with all kinds of offerings, em- 
broidered banners, canopies, etc., and the lamps burnt from dusk to dawn. 

One day a rat, holding in its mouth a lamp wick, set fire to the banners 
and canopies, and all the seven sections were entirely destroyed. The 
vihara was later rebuilt in two sections. There were two main entrances, 
one on the east, one on the west, and Fa Hsien found thiipas erected at all 
the places connected with the Buddha, each with its name inscribed. 

The vihara is almost always referred to as Jetavane Andathapindikassa 
Arama. The Commentaries” say that this was deliberate,’ in order that 
the names of both earlier and later owners might be recorded and that 
people might be reminded of two men, both very generous in the cause of 
the Religion, so that others might follow their example. The vihara is 
sometimes referred to as Jetérima.”* 

In the district of Saheth-Mabeth, with which the region of Savatthi is 
identified, Saheth is considered to be Jetavana.” 

24 SNA. i. 336. % Giles, pp. 31, 33. 28 F.g., Ap. i. 400. 

26 MA. ii. 50; UdA. 56 f., etc. 29 Arch. Survey of India, 1907-8, 


*7 At the Buddha’s own suggestion | pp. 81-131. 
(Beal: op. cit., ii. 5 and Rockhill: p. 49). 


2. Jetavana.—A monastery in Anuradhapura, situated in the Jotivana 
(q.v.) and founded by Mahasena at the instigation of a monk named Tissa 
of the Dakkhiņārāma. The monks of the Mahavihara protested against 
this and Jetavana was later given to them.* Attached to the vihāra is a 
large thiipa. The work was completed by Sirimeghavanna.” Dathapa- 
bhuti held in the vihara the ceremony in honour of the Dhammadhatu,° 
while Mahanaga gave to it the village of Vasabha in Uddhagama and three 
hundred fields, to ensure a permanent supply of rice gruel to the monks.‘ 
Aggabodhi II. crowned the thipa with a lightning conductor (cumbata),° 
Jetthatissa I. gave for its maintenance the village of Gondigama,° and Agga- 
bodhi III. bestowed on it the Mahamanikagama.’ Potthasata, senapati of 
Aggabodhi IV., built in the vihara the Aggabodhi-parivena,® and Agga- 
bodhi IX. made a golden image to be placed in the shrine-room.’ Sena I. 

1 Mhv. xxxvii. 32 ff. 5 Ibid., xlii. 66. 

2 Cv. xxxvii. 65. Ibid., xliv. 97. 

3 Ibid., xli. 40; also Cv. Trs. i. 55, ' Ibid., 121. 


6 

7 
n. 2. 8 Ibid., xlvi. 22. 
4 Ibid., xli. 97 f. 9 Ibid., xlix. 77. 
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erected in the monastery grounds a mansion of several storeys.” Kas- 
sapa V. gave a village for the maintenance of the refectory, while four 
officials of Mahinda IV. built four parivenas attached to the vihara.” 

The monks of Jetavana, though nominally forming part of the Mahavi- 
hara fraternity, held divergent views in regard to the teachings of the 
Buddha, and were considered as a separate sect (the Sagaliyas) till Parak- 
kamabahu I. united all the fraternities.” 

The thiipa at Jetavana was restored by Parakkamabahu I. to a height 
of two hundred and ten feet.”* 


10 Cy., 1. 65. 11 Ibid., lii. 59. 13 bid., lxxviii. 22. 
12 Ibid., liv. 49. 14 Ibid., 98. 


3. Jetavana.—A monastery in Pulatthipura, built by Parakkamabāhu I. 
It included the building which housed the Tivañka image.* The Nammada 
Canal flowed through the grounds of Jetavana.?” 


1 Cv. lxxviii. 32, 47. 2 Ibid., lxxix. 48. See also Cv. Trs. ii. 105, n. 5. 
Jetārāma.—See Jetavana. 


Jetuttara.—The capital of Sivirattha, where reigned Sivi and Sañjaya. 
In the city was the Vessa Street where Vessantara was born.’ The Ves- 
santara Jataka’ gives the distances from Jetuttara to several places. 


1 J. vi. 480, 484, 486, ete. 2 Ibid., 514. 


Jetuyyāna.—Another name for Jetavana.! 
1 E.g., Mhv. i. 56. 


1. Jenta.—A village in Magadha, the birthplace of Jenta Thera.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 219. 


2. Jenta.—A thera. He was born in the village of Jenta as the son of a 
chieftain. He was thoughtful when young, and one day, having heard the 
Buddha preach, he entered the Order and soon became an arahant. He 
was a devaputta in the time of Sikhi Buddha and offered him kiùkirāta- 
flowers. Five kappas ago he wasa king named Sattuttama. v.l. Sabbuttama, 

He is probably identical with Kakkarapupphiya of the Apadana.’ 


1 Thag. vs. 111; ThagA. i. 219 f. 2 Ap. i. 177. 
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3. Jenta Purohitaputta.—A thera. He was the son of the chaplain of 
the Kosala king.’ He was intoxicated with pride over his own advantages, 
and one day, though visiting the Buddha, he decided not to speak unless 
the Buddha should address him first. The Buddha, reading his thoughts, 
preached a sermon, intended for him, on the evils of pride, and Jenta became 
a Sotapanna. Later he entered the Order and became an arahant.” 

Perhaps he is to be identified with Manatthaddha of the Samyutta 
Nikaya.° 


1 Was he Algulimala’s brother? See | 2 Thag. vs. 423-8; ThagA. i. 455 f. 
s.v. Angulimala. | § §.1.177; KS. i. 224, n. 1. 


Jenta, Jenti—The daughter of a princely family of Liechavis in Vesali. 
The rest of her story resembles that of Abhirlpa-Nanda (q.v.), and she 
attained arahantship after hearing the Buddha preach.’ 


1 Thig. vs. 21 f.; ThigA. 27 f. 


Jeyyapura.—The Pali name for Sagaing.’ 
1 Bode: op. cit., 40, 71. 


Jeyyavaddhana.—The Pali name for Taungu in Burma.’ 
1 Bode: p. 40. 


Jeyyasena.—A thera. He and two others, Bhiumija and Abhiradhana, 
were friends of Sambhita, and they all left the world together." 


1 ThagA. i. 47. 


Jotana.— A commentary by an unknown author." 


1 Gv. 65, 75. 


1. Jotii—A class of gods, present at the Mahasamaya.* Buddhaghosa 
explains” that they were flaming deities, like beacon lights on mountain 
tops. 

1 D. ii. 261. 2 DA. ii. 691. 


2. JotiA Burmese monk, author of the Vinayaganthipada.' 
1 P.L.C. 190. 


1. Jotika, Jotiya.—A treasurer of Rajagaha who later became an arahant. 
In the past he had been a householder of Benares who, with his elder brother, 
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owned a field of sugar-cane. One day, when returning from the field with 
some stalks of sugar-cane, he saw a Pacceka Buddha from Gandhamadana 
to whom he gave a bowl full of sugar-cane juice for him to drink, and when 
he had drunk it, gave him another bowlful which the Pacceka Buddha 
took to Gandhamadana to share with his colleagues. The householder, 
when proffering his gifts, wished for glory and for Nibbana. His elder 
brother, hearing of this, was likewise filled with joy and he, too, wished for 
Nibbana. In the time of Vipassi Buddha they were again brothers in a 
rich family of Bandhumati, the elder being called Sena and the younger 
Aparajita, Sena entered the Order and became an arahant. At his sugges- 
tion, Aparajita’ built for the Buddha a very costly Gandhakuti, with the 
seven kinds of precious things. His nephew, also called Aparajita, built an 
elephant stable in front of the Gandhakuti and was reborn in this age as 
Mendaka (q.v.). The Gandhakuti and its surroundings contained all 
kinds of luxuries and splendours beyond description.” Within and without 
the chamber he caused jewels, pounded and otherwise, to be strewn knee- 
deep. Those who came to listen to the Buddha went away, their hands 
full of jewels. One day a brahmin tried to carry away a very costly jewel, 
which much annoyed Aparajita. On mentioning it to the Buddha, the 
Buddha taught him to make a wish that his property should not be taken 
away by thieves or lost by fire or water. For nine months Aparajita held 
the ceremony of dedication of the Gandhakuti. 

In this age he was born as the son of a setthiin Rajagaha. On the day of 
his birth the whole city became one blaze of light, hence his name, Jotika. 
The king, Bimbisara, gave one thousand a day for his milk-money. When 
the time came for his marriage, Sakka provided for him a palace, seven 
storeys high, made entirely of precious minerals. Four urns of treasure 
stood at the four corners and four stalks of sugar-cane made of solid gold, 
each the size of a palmyra tree with leaves of precious stones, to remind 
Jotika of his good deed in the past. Seven Yakkhas guarded the seven 
gates—Yamakoli, Uppala, Vajira, Vajirabahu, Kasakanda, Katattha and 
Disapamukha—each with numerous followers. Bimbisara, hearing of his 
splendour, appointed Jotika to the rank of setthi. 

The gods brought him a wife from Uttarakuru and lodged her in an apart- 
ment in Jotika’s palace. Her name was Satulakayi.° She brought with 
her a pint-pot of rice and three crystal fire-stones. Whenever they wished 
to eat, they would put rice over the boiler and set it over the crystals. The 
stones would immediately become alight and, when the meal was cooked, 
would extinguish themselves. The pot was inexhaustible. All who came 


1 According to DhA. iii. 364, both uncle 2 For details see DhA. iv. 203 f. 
and nephew were called Avaroja. 3 Ibid., 223. 
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to visit Jotika were provided with food and were allowed to take anything 
they wished from the treasure, the treasure never growing less. So great 
were the crowds which flocked to Jotika’s palace that for a long time 
Bimbisara had no chance of seeing it. When Bimbisara did in the end 
visit him with Ajatasattu, Jotika invited him to a meal which was the most 
dainty the king had ever tasted. After the meal Jotika presented his wife 
to Bimbisara; so delicately was she nurtured that the perfume with which 
the king was scented hurt her eyes! There were no lamps in Jotika’s 
house; only the light of jewels was made use of, and as a memento of Bim- 
bisara’s visit Jotika gave him a huge jewel to be used as a lamp.* 

Jotika was a very pious follower of the Buddha. Once, when he was 
away listening to the Buddha’s preaching, Ajatasattu—-who even when 
visiting the palace as a boy with his father had coveted Jotika’s wealth— 
went with his soldiers to attack the palace in an attempt to take possession 
of it. But the Yakkha Yamakoli routed the army, and Ajatasattu fled for 
refuge to the vihara where Jotika was listening to the Dhamma. On 
being charged by Ajatasattu with hypocrisy in that he was there listening 
to the Dhamma, after having charged his guards to set upon the king, 
Jotika’s answer was that he had no need of guards since nobody could take 
anything of his without his sanction. He then challenged the king to re- 
move the rings from his (Jotika’s) fingers. Ajatasattu, trying with all his 
might, failed. Jotika then held out his hands and his rings all fell off. 

Agitated by the king’s desire to possess his wealth, Jotika asked for 
permission to become a monk. Ajatasattu agreed, hoping thus to get 
possession of his riches. Jotika entered the Order and soon became an 
arahant, but at the moment of his attainment of arahantship all his wealth 
and earthly glory vanished and his wife returned to Uttarakuru.’ 

Jotika is included® among the five persons who possessed great merit and 
had puññiddhi. 

4 This account is taken from DhA. iv. ê Ibid., i. 385; Vsm. 383; PsA. 502. 


199-213. These five persons are described as 
5 Ibid., 221-4. | amitabhoga (AA. i. 220). 


2. Jotika.—A householder of Rajagaha and father of Dighavu. When 
Dighavu fell ill he sent Jotika to tell the Buddha.’ 


1S. v. 344 f. 


Jotidasa Thera.—A wealthy brahmin of Padiyattha (Paniyattha). One 
day, seeing Maha Kassapa going for alms, he entertained the Elder and 
requested him to preach. On a hill near the village Jotidasa built a vihara 
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for Kassapa and provided him with the requisites. Moved by the Elder’s 
teaching, he left the world and soon after became an arahant. After ten 
years—during which he learnt the Three Pitakas, being specially proficient 
in the Vinaya—while on his way to Savatthi to see the Buddha, he entered 
a Paribbajakaéraéma, and there had a discussion with the Paribbajakas on 
how to burn away evil. At the end of the discussion, they were ordained 
under him. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a householder and, seeing the Buddha, 
offered him a kasumarika-fruit.’ 

He is probably identical with Kasumaraphaladayaka of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. 143-4; ThagA. i. 264 f. 2 ii. 445. But see s.v. Sivaka. 


1. Jotipala.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of the chaplain of Brahma- 
datta, king of Benares. He was a great archer and became an ascetic. He 
is also referred to as Sarabhanga.’ For his story see the Sarabhanga Jataka. 
He is evidently identical with Jotipala of the Indriya Jataka (q.v.). He 
belonged to the Kondajfifiagotta.’ 


1 J. v. 127 ff. 2 Ibid., 140, 141, 142. 


2. Jotipāla.—The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin of Vehalinga in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha. Ghatikadra was his friend and invited Jotipala to 
accompany him to the Buddha, but Jotipala refused to go, saying that a 
‘‘ shaveling recluse ” could be of no use to him. But Ghatikara was very 
insistent, and one day, after they had bathed together in the river, seized 
Jotipala by the hair and made a final appeal. This boldness on the part 
of an inferior (Ghatikara was a potter) caused Jotipala to realise his extreme 
earnestness and he agreed to go. After hearing the Buddha preach, Jotipala 
became a monk." 

This insulting remark made by Jotipala regarding Kassapa Buddha led 
to Gotama, in his last life, having to practise austerities for a longer period 
than did the other Buddhas.*, The memory of what he did as Jotipala 
was one of the things that made the Buddha smile.” 


1 M. ii. 46 ff.; J. i. 43; Bu. xxv. 10; | 2 Ap. i. 301; UdA. 265; ApA. i. 95. 
see also S, i. 34 f.; Mil. 221; Mtu. i. 319 ff. 3 DhsA. 294, 496. 


3. Jotipala—A brahmin, son of Govinda, chaplain of Disampati. 
Jotipala was a friend of Disampati’s son, Renu, who had six other nobles as 
companions. On the death of Govinda, Jotipala became chaplain to Di- 
sampati. He inspired Renu’s six companions to wait on Renu and make 
him promise to share the kingdom with them when he should come to the 
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throne. This promise Renu kept when he succeeded his father and appointed 
Jotipala to carry out the division of the kingdom, which the latter duly 
did. All the kings wished Jotipala to be their chaplain, and he instructed 
them in the art of government, teaching the mantras also to seven eminent 
brahmins and to seven hundred young pce Jotipala himself came 
to be known as Maha Govinda. 

After some time, Jotipala took leave of the seven kings, his disciples and 
his wives, and spent the four months of the rainy season in a retired spot 
outside the city, developing jha@na in order to see Brahma face to face. 
At the end of the four months, Brahma Sanankumira appeared before him 
and gave hima boon. Jotipala asked to be taught the way to reach the 
Brahma-world, and, having listened to Sanankumara’s exposition, decided 
to leave the world. The kings and all the others did their best to make him 
desist from this course, but finding their efforts of no avail they went with 
him into the homeless life, where all of them profited thereby. 

Jotipala was the Bodhisatta.’ He is twice mentioned in the Anguttara 
Nikaya’ in a list of ancient teachers with very large followings. 


1 D. ii. 232-51; Mtu. i. 197 ff. 2 A. iii. 372; iv. 135; AA. ii. 679. 


4. Jotipāla.—A monk at whose request Buddhaghosa wrote the Sārattha- 
ppakāsinī and the Manoratthapūraņī. He seems to have been a colleague 
of Buddhaghosa and lived with him in several places, including Kafielpura.* 


1 Gv. 68; SA. iii. 235; AA. ii. 874. 


5. Jotipāla.—A thera of Ceylon. He defeated in debate the adherents 
of the Vetulla school, and one of their angry followers, Dathapabhuti, raised 
his hand to strike the thera. An ulcer immediately appeared on Dāțhāpa- 
bhuti’shand. Aggabodhil. gave the Eldera dwelling in the vihāra (Abhaya- 
giri ?)—where the discussion took place—and charged his nephew with his 
care. The king also built for the Elder the Nilagehapariceheda, Later 
the Kalihga king came with his family to Ceylon and was ordained under 
Jotipala. Aggabodhi Il. repaired the Thiparama at Jotipala’s suggestion 
and deposited therein a relic of the Buddha from the Lohapasada.’ 


1 Cv. xlii. 35, 45, 51, 60. 


Jotipasana.—The name given to the crystals brought from Uttarakuru 
by Jotika’s wife. When anything requiring cooking was placed on them 
they gleamed hot, and went out of themselves when the cooking was 


complete.’ 
1 DhA. iv. 209; DA. iii. 965. 
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1. Jotiya.—See Jotika. 


2. Jotiya.—A king of seventy-three kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Mañjaripūjaka.' 
1 Ap. i. 228. 


3. Jotiya.—A Nigaņtha, for whom Pandukabhaya built a house to the 
east of the Nicasusana at Anuraddhapura.’ The Mahavamsa Tika’ calls 
him a Nagaravaddhaki. The Abhayagiri-vihara was later erected on the 
spot occupied by Jotiya’s residence.” 


1 Mhv. x. 97. 2 p. 296. 3 MT. 620. 


Jotirasa.—An ascetic living near Kaficanapabbata, and a friend of 
Vessavana. He lived in a hut called Kaficanapatti, and Vessavana daily 
sent him four mangoes from his tree (Abbhantaramba), some of which he 
gave to a parrot, as related in the Abbhantara Jataka (q.v.). He is identified 
with Sariputta.’ 

1 J. ii. 400. 


Jotivana.—The name given to the Nandanavana in Anuradhapura after 
Mahinda had preached there, converting a large number of people.’ It 
was situated immediately before the south gate of the city.” It was included 
in the boundaries of the Mahavihara and, later, Mahasena built the Jetavana- 
vihara in Jotivana.° 

It is said* that when Mahinda preached at Jotivana there was an earth- 
quake. 


1 Sp. i. 82: Mhv. xv. 202. 4 DA. i. 181; see also Cv. xxxvii. 65; 
2 Ibid., l, 7, 8. 3 Ibid., xxxvii. 33. lii. 59. 


Jh. 
Jhatvā Sutta.—See Chetvā Sutta. 


Jhāna Vagga.—The last and twentieth chapter of the Eka Nipāta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. i. 38-46. 


1. Jhāna Samyutta (also called Samādhi).—The twenty-fourth Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nikāya.' 
1 X. iii. 263-79. 
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2. Shana Samyutta.—The fifty-third Samyutta of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 
1 §. v. 307-10. 


1. Jhana Sutta.—Anuruddha tells his colleagues of the advantages of 
cultivating trance.” 
1 §. v. 305. 


2. Shana Sutta.—Six things one must give up in order to develop jhana.* 
1 A, iii. 428. 


3. Jhana Sutta.—Six other things which must be abandoned in order 
that jhdna may be developed.’ 
1 A, iii, 428. 


4. Jhana Sutta.—The Buddha explains to the monks how the destruction 
of the dsavas is the result of every step taken in the sphere of contempla- 
tion.” 

1 A. iv. 422 f. 


5. Shaina Sutta.—The great benefit one derives from practising jhdna, 
even for the duration of a finger-snap, and the different methods of attaining 
to such practice.” 

1 A. i. 38 ff. 


6. Jhana Sutta.—On the advantages that result from the practice of 
mindfulness centred on the body.* 


1 A. i. 43 f. 


Jhānasodhana Jātaka (No. 134).—The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic 
who, at the moment of his death, said “‘ neither conscious nor unconscious.” 
His chief disciple interpreted these words, but the others would not believe 
him until the Bodhisatta descended from the Brahma-world in order to 
uphold his explanation. 

The story was related in reference to an explanation given by Sariputta 
at Sankassa,’ 

This Jataka is probably also called the Anahgana Jataka (q.v.). 

1 J. i. 473. 


Jhanabhififia Sutta.—The Buddha tells the monks that Maha Kassapa 
is able to do many of the things he himself can do.* 


1 S u. 210 ff. 
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N. 
Ñāņakathā.—The first chapter of the Mahavagga of the Patisambhi- 


damagga.’ 
1 Ps, i. 4-135. 


Nanagambhira.—A monk of Pagan, author of the Tathagatuppatti.' 
1 Bode: op. cit., 16. 


Nanathavika.—An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas ago he was 
a hermit, and, seeing the Buddha (Padumuttara), worshipped him with 
reverence and sang his praises." He is probably identical with Yasadatta 


Thera.” 
1 Ap. ii. 392 f. 2 ThagA. i. 428. 


Nanathomana.—See Nanasajifiaka. 


Nanadhara (Nanavara)—A king of sixty-one kappas ago, a previous 


birth of Tiramsiya.' 
1 Ap. i. 257, 


Nanapala.—A leader of the fraternity of monks in Anuradhapura in the 


time of Parakkamabahu I.! 
1 Cv. lxxviii. 8. 


Ñāņavara.—An author of Pagan. He wrote several works in Pāli, includ- 
ing the Rajadhirajanamattappakasini, He was tutor to the king Maha- 
rajadhipati. He translated the Abhidhanappadipika into Burmese.’ 


1 Bode: op. cit., 66 f. 


Nanavilasa.—A monk of Laos who wrote the Sankhyapakasaka.’ 
1 Bode: op. cit., 47. 


1. Nanasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. In a past life he met Siddhattha 
Buddha and paid him homage. Seventy-three kappas ago he became 
king sixteen times.’ He is probably identical with Subahu.” 

1 Ap. i. 140 f. 2 ThagA. i. 124. 


2. Nanasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw a 
coco-palm and, with his mind fixed on the Buddha, thought of the Buddha’s 
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praises. Seventy-three kappas ago he was a king named Pulinapupphiya.* 


He is probably identical with Piyafijaha.’ v.l. Nanathomana. 
1 Ap. i. 161 £. 2 ThagA. i. 169. 


Ñānasāgara.—A monk of Pagan, author of the Lingatthavivaranappa- 
kasana.,' 
1 Gv. 63, 67; Bode: op. cit., 22. 


Nanabhivamsa,—A leader of the Parupanas in their controversy with 
the Ekamsikas in Burma.’ He wrote several tikas and a Burmese transla- 
tion of the Jatakas and the Rajidhirajavilasini.’ 


1 Bode: op. cit., 76. 2 Ibid., 78; Svd. vs. 1215. 


Nanalankara.—A Burmese monk, author of the Padavibhaga.’ 
1 Bode: op. cit., 77. 


Nanodaya.—The first work written by Buddhaghosa while he was yet 
in India.* It was probably on some philosophical subject. 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 225. 


Ñātaka Sutta.—If a well-known monk encourages others to act and speak 
contrary to the ordinances of the Dhamma and to have ideas contrary to 
them, he lives to the harm of a large number of people.* 


1A. i. 106. 


Natika (v.l. Nadika, Natika).—A locality in the Vajji country on the high- 
way between Kotigama and Vesali. The Buddha first went there in the 
course of one of his tours, and the inhabitants, being greatly attracted by 
him, built for him a residence in brick, the Gifijakavasatha (q.v.), which, 
in course of time, became a great vihara.. The Buddha, subsequently, 
seems to have stayed several timesin Natika. According to the Cillagosinga 
Sutta” he stayed there soon after the schism of the Kosambi monks 
and sought the Gosihgasalavana, evidently in the neighbourhood where 
Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila were in residence. The Buddha also 
visited Natika on his last journey, while on his way to Kusinara, and was 
staying there on the day that he accepted Ambapali’s hospitality and her 

1 MA. i, 424. they were in Pacinavamsadaya and the 


2M. i. 205; but according to Vin. | Buddha went there from Balakalonaka- 
(i. 350 f.), which relates this incident. | ragama. 
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gift of the Ambapaliambavana.*® It was evidently during this stay that 
Ananda questioned the Buddha as to the lot of various pious inhabitants 
of Natika who had been zealous followers of the Buddha’s teaching. Among 
them several are mentioned by name—the monk Salha, the nun Nanda, 
Sudatta, Kakudha, Kalinga, Nikata, Katissabha, Tuttha, Santuttha, Bhadda, 
Subhadda and the upasikaé Sugaté. The Buddha tells Ananda of their 
destiny, and informs him that more than ninety people of Natika had become 
Sakadagamins and more than five hundred Sotapannas. He then proceeds 
to proclaim the discourse which has become famous as the Dhammadasa.* 
The Janavasabha Sutta,” which was also preached at Natika, is evidently 
based on this incident and is probably an elaboration of the same. The 
Samyutta Nikaya and the Anguttara Nikaya record other suttas on different 
topics preached at Natika.* Mention is also made of discussions between 
the Buddha and Kaeedyana’ and Sandha,® and also of a discussion 
between Sabhiya Kaccayana and Vacchagotta.° 

The books spells the name of the village in two ways: Natika and 
Nadika. This doubt as to the spelling seems to have existed from 
quite early times, as the apparent confusion of the etymology leads us 
to believe. In the Samyutta Commentary,” Buddhaghosa says “ Ñaātiketi 
duinnam fatakanam game.” In the Digha Commentary," however, he says 
“ Năādikā ti etam talakam nissdya duvinnam cullapitu-mahapituputtanam dve 
gama. Nddike ti ekasmim fiatigame.” These explanations seem to support 
both spellings—Natika and Nadika—Natika because it was a “ fidtigama ” 
and Nadika because it was near the pond Nadika.”” Rhys Davids” thinks 
that Nadika (pl.) was a clan-name and Nadika the name of the clan’s 
village. Woodward* also supports the reading Nadika, and suggests 
that the name is connected with nad, and refers to Walters’ Chwang 
(ii. 86), where reference is made to Nataka on the Ganges between Vesāli 
and Patna. 


3 Vin. i. 232 f. 8 A.v. 322 f. 
4 D. ii. 91 ff.; S. v. 356 ff., also records 9 S. iv. 401 f. 

what is evidently the same incident. 10 SA. ii. 56. 

Two additional names, Asoka and Asoki, il DA. ii. 543. 

occur in the Samyutta passage. 12 MA. ii. 424 definitely states that 
5 D. ii. 200 f. the name of the pond was also Nadika 


8 See s.v. Gifijakavasatha Sutta and (Nadike viharati ti Nadiki nama eka, 
also Ñātika Sutta; also S. iv. 90; A. iii. | etc.). 
303 f., 306 f., A. iv. 316 f. and 320 f. 13 Dial. ii. 97, n. 1. 

7 §. ii. 153. 14 GS. iii. 217, n. 4. 


Natika Sutta.—Once the Buddha, while meditating in the Gifijakavasatha 
at Natika, uttered a discourse regarding III, its arising and its cessation. 
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A certain monk stood listening, and the Buddha asked him to learn the 
Doctrine as he had heard it.’ 


1 §. ii. 71; repeated at S. iv. 90. 


Natika (v.7. Natiki)—The name, probably of a pond (taldka) near the 
village of Natika, and /or of the clan who lived in the village. See Natika. 


Neyyasandatii—A Pali work, probably by a Burmese author. There 


exists also a taka on the work.’ 
1 Gv. 72. 


T. 


Tankitamafica.—A place near Gaya. It was the residence of the Yakkha 
Suciloma and the Buddha once stayed there.” The Sutta Nipāta Commen- 
tary” explains that Tankitamafica was at Gaydatittha, and that it was a 
stone-bed (pasdnamafica) formed by a stone set on the top of four other 
stones. The Samyutta Commentary? says it was either a house (geha) 
so-formed, or a long bed made with supports inserted under the legs of the 
bedstead and placed in the temples of the gods. 


1 SN. p. 47 f.; S. i. 206. 2 SNA. i. 301. 3 SA. i. 232 f. 


Th. 


Thakuraka.—The chief of the Ariyakkhattayodha’ (¢.v.). 
1 Ov. xe. 16, 24, 27. 


Thapana Sutta.—Ten reasons for establishing the Patimokkha.’ 
1 A. v. 70 f. 


1. Thana Sutta.—The four kinds of persons in the world—those who live 
on the fruit of their efforts, not of their deeds; those who live on the fruit of 
their deeds, not of their efforts; those who do both; those who do neither.’ 


1 A. ii. 135. 


2. Thana Sutta.—A man’s virtue is to be understood only by association, 
his integrity by living with him, his courage by watching him in time 
of distress, his wisdom by conversing with him.* 

1 A, ii, 187 ff. 
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3. Thana Sutta.—Five things that make parents desire a son—he will 
help them, he will do his duty by them, he will keep up tradition, worthily 
possess his heritage and give merit to them when they are dead. 


1 A. iii. 43. 


4. Thana Sutta.—The five unattainable states—ageing which brings no 
decay, sickening no disease, dying no death, wasting no destruction, 


ending no end.’ 
1 A, iii. 54 f. 


5. Thana Sutta.—Four occasions that exist—when action is unpleasant 
and unprofitable to the doer, when it is unpleasant but profitable, when 
it is pleasant but unprofitable, when it is both pleasant and profitable.’ 


1 A. ii. 118 f. 


6. Thāna Sutta.—Five things which should often be contemplated by 
everyone—the possibility of old age, disease, death, separation from what 
is near and dear, and the fact that one is the result of one’s own deeds— 
and the purposes of such contemplation.’ 


1 A. iii. 71 ff. 


7. Thana Sutta.—The special attainments of the inhabitants of Uttara- 
kuru, Jambudipa and Tavatimsa respectively.’ 


1 A. v. 396. 


8. Thana Sutta.—Five conditions hard to be won by a woman who has 
won no merit—birth in a desirable family, marriage to a desirable person, 
having no other wife as rival, giving birth to a son and ability to retain 


the husband’s affection.’ 
1 S. iv. 249. 


9. Thāna Sutta.—The conditions that promote lust, malevolence, sloth, 
torpor, excitement and flurry, doubt and wavering, and the seven bojjhañgas.* 


1 S. v. 84 f. 


10. Thāna Sutta.—The Buddha knows how things are caused and occa- 
sioned, and the fruits of actions.’ 
1 S. v. 304. 
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Thanakohkana.—A garden in Ceylon, laid out by Parakkamabahu I. 


1 Cy. Ixxix. 11. 


Thitanjaliya.—An arahant thera. In the time of Tissa Buddha he was 
a hunter, and, having seen the Buddha, worshipped him. The hunter was 
almost immediately afterwards killed by lightning, and at the moment of 
death clasped his hands once more in honour of the Buddha. Fifty-four 
kappas ago he was a king named Migaketu.' 


1 Ap. i. 123. 


1. Thiti Sutta.—The four kinds of people who practise meditation—those 
skilled in concentration but not in steadfastness, those in steadfastness 
but not in concentration, those in neither, those in both.’ 


1 §. iii. 264. 


2. Thiti Sutta—When the Buddha has passed away, the Doctrine will 
last if people cultivate the four satipatthanas, not if they do not.’ 
1 §. v. 172. 


3. Thiti Sutta.—The Buddha praises not steadfastness in good actions, 
but growth in respect of them. In this sutta the Buddha explains by 
means of similes how this is done.’ 


1 A. v. 96 f. 


4. Thiti Sutta.—The seven stations of consciousness (viitfidnatthiti). 
1 A, iv. 39 f. 


T. 


Takka Jataka (No. 63).—Once the Bodhisatta was an ascetic on the banks 
of the Ganges, from which he rescued Dutthakumari, daughter of the setthi 
of Benares, who had been thrown into the flood during a storm by her 
long-suffering servants. The ascetic succumbed to the wiles of Dutthaku- 
mari and took up his abode with her in a village, where they earned their 
living by selling takka (curds or dates). He therefore came to be called 
Takkapandita. One day the village was looted by robbers, and they carried 
the woman away together with their booty. Living happily with the 
robber chief, she feared that her former husband might come to claim her; 
she therefore sent for him with sweet words, planning to have him killed. 
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While being beaten by the robber-chief, Takkapandita kept repeating, 
“ Ungrateful wretches,” and, on being asked the reason, related the story. 
The robber thereupon killed the woman. 

Ananda is identified with the robber-chief. 

The story was related to a passion-tossed monk.’ The Jataka is some- 
times referred to? as the Takkariya Jataka. 


1 J. i. 295-99. 2 E.g., J. v. 446 (16). 


Takkapandita.—The name given to the Bodhisatta in the Takka Jataka 
(g.v.). 


Takkambila.—A pdsdada attached to a vihara in Rohana. It was repaired 
by Dappula, who also installed monks there.* 


1 Cv. xlv. 56. 


Takkarā.—A city in the time of Sumana Buddha.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 303; Ap. ii, 416. 


Takkaru Jataka.—See Kakkaru Jataka. 


Takkala Jataka (No. 446).—Once in a village lived a man called Vasit- 
thaka, an only son, who looked after his father with great devotion, until 
the latter, much against the wishes of his son, found a wife for him. A 
son was born to the pair and, when seven years old, he overheard his mother 
planning to have the old man taken by a ruse to the cemetery and there 
killed and buried in a pit. The next morning, when his father set out in 
a cart for the cemetery, the child insisted on accompanying him. Having 
watched his father dig a pit, he asked what it was for, and was told that the 
useless old man was a burden to keep and that the pit was for him. The 
boy was silent, and when his father stopped to have a rest, he took up the 
spade and began to dig another hole. On being asked the reason, he said 
it was for his father when he should be too old to be supported. This 
remark opened Vasitthaka’s eyes; he returned home and drove away his 
wife. He afterwards took her back on her promising to give up her 
treacherous ways. 

The story was related to a man who had looked after his father; but the 
wife, whom he took at his father’s wish, wanted to get rid of the old man, 
and suggested the idea to her husband. But his answer was that if she 
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found the house inconvenient she could go elsewhere. The Buddha said 
that the characters of both stories were identical, and that he himself was 


the lad of the atttavatthu.' 
1 J. iv. 43-50. 


Takkasila.—The capital of Gandhara. It is frequently mentioned as a 
centre of education, especially in the Jatakas. It is significant that it is 
never mentioned in the suttas, though, according to numerous Jataka 
stories, it was a great centre of learning from pre-Buddhistic times. The 
Commentaries mention that in the Buddha’s day, also, princes and other 
eminent men received their training at Takkasila. Pasenadi, king of 
Kosala, Mahali, chief of the Liechavis, and Bandhula, prince of the Mallas, 
were classmates in the university of Takkasila." Among others described 
as being students of Takkasila are Jivaka, Ahgulimala, Dhammapdala 
of Avanti, Kanhadinna, Bharadvaja and Yasadatta (q.v.). 

From Benares to Takkasila was a distance of two thousand yojanas,? 
though we are told that sometimes the journey was accomplished in one 
day.? The road passed through thick jungle infested by robbers. Takka- 
sila was, however, a great centre of trade; people flocked to it from various 
parts of the country,’ not only from Benares, but also from Savatthi, from 
which city the road lay through Soreyya.® In ancient times students 
came to the university from Lala (J. i. 447), from the Kuru country 
(DhA. iv. 88), from Magadha (J. v. 161), and from the Sivi country (J. v. 
210). 

The students in the university studied the three Vedas and the eighteen 
sciences (vij7a@),’ which evidently included the science of archery,” the art 
of swordmanship,” and elephant-craft (hatthi-sutta)."° Mention is also made 
of the study of magic, such as the Alambanamanta, for charming snakes,” 
and the Nidhiuddharanamanta, for recovering buried treasure.” The 
students were also taught the science of ritual (manta); but in this branch 
of learning Benares seems to have had a greater reputation, for we find 
students being sent there from Takkasila in order to learn the mantas.™“ 

The students generally paid a fee to the teacher on admission, the usual 
amount being one thousand gold pieces. They waited on the teacher by 
day and were taught by him at night. The paying students were entitled 
to various privileges, and lived with the teacher as members of his family, 
enjoying his constant company. The students seem mostly to have done 


1 DhA. i. 337. 8 J. i. 356; DhA. iv. 66; also medicine 
2 J. i. 395. 3 J. ii. 47. and surgery (Vin. i. 269 f.) 

4 DhA. iv. 66. 5 MNid. i. 154. ? J. v. 128. 10 J. ii. 47. 

5 DbA. i. 326. 11 J. iv. 457. 12 J. iii. 116. 


7 J. i. 159. B J. ii. 200. 14 DhA. iii. 445. 
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their own domestic work, leading a co-operate life, gathering their own 
firewood and cooking their meals, though mention is made of servants, 
both male and female, helping in the various tasks.” 

Only brahmanas and khattiyas appear to have been eligible for admission 
to Takkasila.’® 

Discipline was evidently very rigorous, a breach of the rules being severely 
punished, irrespective of the status of the pupil, who was sometimes flogged 
on the back with a bamboo stick.” Often the most promising students 
were given the daughters of the teachers in marriage as a mark of very 
special favour." Sometimes the teacher and his pupils were invited to 
a meal at the house of a chief man of the city.” The principal teacher was 
called Disapimokkhacariya; under him were assistants, usually chosen 
from among his students, who were called pitthiacariya.” 

Takkasila, being the capital of Gandhara, was probably also the seat of 
government. Bimbisadra’s contemporary in Gandhdra was Pukkusati.” 
Mention is made in the Jatakas of a Takkasila-raja."* According to the 
Kumbhakara Jataka (q.v.), Takkasila was the capital of Naggaji. The 
Dipavamsa”’ records that twelve kings, descendants of Dipankara, ruled 
in succession at Takkasila. 

It is said in the Divyavadana”™ that Bindusara’s empire included Takka- 
sila. There was once a rebellion there and Asoka was sent to quell it. 
From the minor Rock Edict II. of Asoka it would appear that Takkasila 
was the headquarters of a provincial government at Gandhara, placed under 
a Kumara or Viceroy. A rebellion broke out there again in the time of 
Asoka, who sent his son Kunala to settle it. 

Takkasila is identified with the Greek Taxila, in Rawalpindi in the 
Punjab. 


15 J. i, 319. 16 J. iv. 391. 19 J. iv. 391. 

1 J. ii. 277 f. 20 E.g., J. ii. 100. 

18 E.g., DhA. iv. 66. Elsewhere (J. 21 J. i. 399; ii. 218. 
vi. 347) it is stated that the teacher’s 22 AA. i. 153; MA. i. 335; ii. 979, 987 f. 
daughter was given to the eldest pupil. 23 jji, 31. a8. 371. 


Takkasila Jataka.—Apparently another name’ for the Telapatta Jataka 


(q.v.). 
1 See J. i. 970; DhA. iv. 83. 


Takkarika.—See Takkariya. 


Takkariya.—The Bodhisatta as chaplain to the king of Benares. See 
Takkariya Jataka, 
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Takkariya Jataka (v.l. Takkarika) (No. 481).—Brahmadatta had, as 
chaplain, a tawny-brown brahmin who was toothless, and whose wife had 
a paramour possessed of the same attributes. Wishing for the death of 
the latter, the chaplain asked the king to build anew the southern gate of 
his city, and declared that on the day the gate was set up a tawny-brown 
brahmin should be killed and sacrificed to the guardian spirits. The king 
agreed, but the chaplain, unable to restrain his wife’s conduct, told her 
about it. The news spread abroad, and all tawny-brown brahmins fled 
from the city, leaving, on the auspicious day, only the chaplain. The 
people demanded that he should be slain to avert ill-luck, and that his 
pupil, Takkariya (the Bodhisatta), should be appointed in his place. The 
chaplain confessed his plan to Takkariya, who thereupon related several 
stories showing how “silence is golden.” In the end Takkariya allowed 
the chaplain to flee from the city, and had the corpse of a goat buried under 
the city gates in the dead of night.’ 

The story was related in reference to Kokalika, who came to grief by 
abusing the Chief Disciples. See Kokalika (2). 

The tawny-brown brahmin is identified with Kokalika. 

The Jataka seems also to have been called the Takka Jataka’ and the 
Mahatakkari Jataka.° 


1 J. iv. 242 ff. 2 Eg., J. v. 446. 3 J. ii. 175. 


Takkivimamsi.—The name of a class of brahmins who might be described 


as sophists and researchers.” 
1 M. ij. 211. 


Takkola.—A town mentioned in the Milindapafiha’ as a great centre of 


trade. 
1 p. 359. 


Tankuttara.—A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 144. 


Tagara.—A city in the time of Dhammadassi Buddha; it was the capital 
of King Safijaya.* 
1 BuA. p. 183. 


Tagarasikhi—A Pacceka Buddha,* third among the five hundred sons 
of Padumavati, all of whom became Pacceka Buddhas. Suppabuddha, a 
banker of Rajagaha, having seen the Pacceka Buddha on his way to a 


1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 
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park, spoke insultingly to him, and, as a result, was born as a leper in this 
birth.’ 

The Samyutta Nikaya® contains the story of a man who often met 
Tagarasikhi begging for alms. One day, being attracted by him, he asked 
his wife to give him a meal and went on his way. His wife prepared ex- 
cellent food and gave it to Tagarasikhi. The husband met Tagarasikhi on 
his way back to the town, and seeing the excellence of the food, was dis- 
pleased with his wife’s generosity, thinking to himself that it were better 
that slaves and workmen should have eaten the food. Asa result, he was 
born as a very rich setthi in Savatthi, but was never able to enjoy his wealth, 
and died intestate, all his possessions passing to the royal treasury. The 
Dhammapada Commentary* calls him Aputtaka. It has been suggested’ 
that the “ Tagara ” in Tagarasikhi was the name of a place, perhaps the 
modern Ter. 

2 Ud. v. 3; UdA. 291; DhA. (ii. 36) 3 i, 92 f.; SA. i. 126 f.; also J. iii. 299 f. 


says Suppabuddha spat on the Pacceka | and MT. 597. 
Buddha. 4 iv. 77 f. 5 Bud. India, p. 31. 


Tahguttavanka-parivena.—A monastery, probably in Ceylon; the resi- 
dence of Ratthapala, author of the original of the Rasavahini.’ 


1 P.L.C. 224. 


“Tam jivam tam sarīram ” Sutta.—One of the views which are held in 
the world, owing to the existence of the khandhas and the clinging to them.* 


1 §. iii. 215. 


Tacasara Jataka (No. 368).—Once a poor village doctor saw some boys 
playing near a tree, in the hollow of which lived a snake. Hoping to make 
some money, he asked one of the boys, who was the Bodhisatta, to put 
his hand into the hollow of the tree, saying that a hedgehog lived there. 
The boy did so, but, feeling the snake, with great presence of mind, he 
seized it firmly by the neck and flung it away from him. The snake fell 
on the doctor and bit him so severely that he died. The boys were brought 
before the king and charged, but on hearing the Bodhisatta’s explanation 
the king released them. 

The story was related to show how the Bodhisatta practised paññāpāra- 
mitā. Ananda is identified with the king.’ 


1 J. iii. 204 f. 


Tacchakā.—A class of Nagas present at the Mahdasamaya.* 
1 D. ii. 258. 
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Tacchasukara Jataka (No. 492).—Once a carpenter in a village near 
Benares picked up a young boar from a pit and took him home and reared 
him, calling him Taechasikara (Carpenter’s Boar). The boar helped him 
in his work, fetching his tools and so on. When he grew up to be a big, 
burly beast, the carpenter let him go free in the forest. There he joined 
a herd of wild boars which was being harassed by a fierce tiger. Taccha- 
sukara made all the preparations for a counter-attack, digging pits and 
training all the members of the herd in their various duties, and their 
several positions at the time of attack. Under his guidance they succeeded 
in killing the tiger and greedily devouring the corpse. Tacchasikara was 
told that there was a sham ascetic who had helped the tiger to eat the boars. 
The herd attacked the ascetic, who climbed up a fig-tree, but they uprooted 
the tree and devoured him. They consecrated Tacchasiikara as their king, 
making him sit on a fig-tree, and sprinkling water on him from a conch- 
shell, with its spirals turned right-wise, which the ascetic had used for 
drinking. Hence arose the custom of seating the king on a chair of fig- 
wood and sprinkling him with water from a conch-shell at his coronation. 

The story was related in connection with the Thera Dhanuggahatissa 
(g.v.). Spies of Pasenadi had heard him discuss with the Thera Datta the 
plan of campaign which should be adopted if Pasenadi wished to defeat 
Ajātasattu. This was repeated to Pasenadi, who followed the suggestion 
and captured Ajātasattu. Dhanuggahatissa is identified with Taccha- 


sūkara.?! 
1 J. iv. 342 ff. 


Tatavāpi.—A locality near the Kālavāpi. There was a fortress there 
where Gokanna suffered defeat.’ 


1 Cv. lxx. 165. 


Tandulanali Jataka (No. 5).—Once the Bodhisatta was appraiser to the 
king of Benares, with whom he always dealt fairly. The king was greedy, 
and thinking that his appraiser paid too much for things bought for the 
palace, he appointed in his place a rustic, whom he happened to see passing. 
This man fixed prices according to his own fancy. One day a dealer brought 
five hundred horses from Uttarapatha, and the appraiser valued the whole 
lot at a single measure of rice. The horse-dealer sought the Bodhisatta’s 
advice, who suggested that the appraiser should be asked to value a measure 
of rice. The horse-dealer went to the king, and, in the presence of the 
court, asked the appraiser the value of one measure of rice. The man 
replied that it was worth all Benares and its suburbs. The ministers 
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laughed, thus putting the king to shame. He dismissed the fool and 
reinstated the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told in reference to Laludayi, who had a dispute with 
Dabba Mallaputta regarding the distribution of food tickets. The monks 
thereupon asked Laludayi to undertake the task. This he did so badly 
that great confusion ensued, and the matter was reported to the Buddha, 
who related the above story to show that in the past, too, his stupidity 
had deprived others of their profit. 

Laludayi is identified with the false appraiser.” 


1 J. i, 123-26. 


Tandulapatta.—A village in Rohana.’ 
1 Cy. lxxiv. 165. 


Tandulapaladvara.—One of the gates of Rajagaha. Near the gate was 
the residence of the brahmin Dhanafijani,’ 


1 M. ii. 185; MA. ii. 795. 


1. Tanhakkhaya Sutta.—The Buddha teaches the destruction of craving, 


and the path thereto." 
1 §. iv. 371. 


2. Tanhakkhaya Sutta.—Anuruddha tells the monks that the four sati- 
patthanas, if cultivated, lead to the destruction of craving.’ 


1 S. v. 300. 


Tanhanhkara.—One of the four Buddhas born in the same kappa as 
Dipankara.' 
1 J. i. 44; Bu. xxvii. 1. 


Tanha.—One of the three daughters of Mara, who tried to tempt the 
Buddha under the Ajapalanigrodha, soon after the Enlightenment.’ 


1 SN. p. 163; S. i. 124 f.; J. i. 78, 469; DhA. 1. 252; iii. 196, 199. 
Tanha Vagga.—The twenty-fourth chapter of the Dhammapada. 


1. Tanha Sutta.—On the one hundred and eight thoughts of craving— 
thirty-six each, of the past, the present, and the future—which, like a net, 


snares one, clings to one, etc.’ 
1 A. ii. 211 f. 
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2. Tanha Sutta.—The four causes of the arising of craving in a monk— 
robes, food, lodging, success or failure in undertakings.’ 


1 A. ii. 10. 


3. Tanha Sutta.—The nine evil things which have their ultimate origin 
in tanha.* 
1 A. iv. 400 f. 


4, Tanha Sutta.—Both craving and the emancipation therefrom, through 
knowledge, are nourished and fulfilled by something, and this something 
may finally be reduced to association with the bad and the good respec- 
tively.’ 

1 A. v. 116 ff. 


5. Tanha Sutta.—Preached in answer to a question by a deva. It is 
craving, above all things, which brings everything beneath its sway.’ 


1 §. i. 39. 


6. Tanha Sutta.—Preached to Rahula, as question and answer. Craving 
for objects of sense is fleeting, and leads, therefore, to unhappiness.’ 


1 S. ii. 248, 251. 


7. Tanha Sutta.—Craving for body is impermanent; likewise craving for 
sounds, scents, savours, etc.* 
1 §. iii. 227. 


8. Tanha Sutta.—The arising of craving for body and for things is the 
beginning of decay and death, its cessation, their cessation.’ 


1 §. iii. 230. 


9. Tanha Sutta.—Desire and lust for visible shape, etc.; these are a cor- 
ruption of the heart.’ 
1 S. iii. 234. 


10. Tanha Sutta.—A discussion between Sariputta and Jambukhadaka 
on the three kinds of craving—for sense-delight, for becoming, for not- 
becoming.’ 

1 §. iv. 257. 
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11. Tanha Sutta.—The Noble Eightfold Path must be followed in order 
to get rid of the three kinds of craving.’ 
tS. Ve OT 


Tanhasankhaya Sutta.—See Cilla® and Maha°. 


Tatojasi—A messenger of Vessavana,’ 
1 DP. iii. 201. 


Tatola, Tatotala, Tattala.—Messengers of Vessavana.’ 
1 D. iii. 201. 


Tatha.—A Pacceka Buddha.’ 
1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 
1. Tatha Sutta.—There are four things that are true and unalterable— 
the facts of Dukkha, its arising, its cessation, the path thereto.’ 
1 S. v. 430. 


2. Tatha Sutta.—The Four Noble Truths. Same as above.! 
1 S. v. 435. 


Tathāgata.—An epithet of the Buddha, used by the Buddha in referring 
to himself. The Commentaries? give eight (sometimes expanded to 
sixteen) explanations of the word, which shows that there was probably 
no fixed tradition on the point. The explanations indicate that the name 
can be used for any arahant, and not necessarily only for a Buddha. The 
term was evidently pre-Buddhistic, though it has not yet been found in 
any pre-Buddhistic work. 


1 DA. i. 59-67; AA. i. 58-63; MA. 39-43; UdA. 128 ff., ete. 


Tathāgata Suttā.—A group of suttas in which the simile of the Tathagata, 
being the chief of all creatures, is repeated. 


1 S. v. 41 ff.; repeated at v. 135. 


“ Tathāgatena-vutta ” Sutta.—Another record’ of the first sermon 
preached by the Buddha, more commonly known as the Dhammaccakkap- 
pavattana Sutta (q.v.). At the conclusion of the sutta, news of the establish- 


1 See Vin. i. 10 ff. 
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ment of the kingdom of the Dhamma was proclaimed throughout the 
Cakkavala. Kondajifia alone, of the Paficavaggiyas, understood the signi- 
ficance of the teaching, and became known as Afifiata-Kondajfifia.? This 
sutta is followed by a repetition of itself, but with the words “ Tathagatas ” 
(plural) substituted for “ Tathagata.’ 


2 §. v. 420 ff.; Vin. i. 10 ff. 3 S. v. 424 f. 


Tadahga Sutta.—Kaludayi asks Ananda, at the Ghositarama, what is 
meant by Tadanganibbana, and Ananda answers.’ 


1 A, iv. 454. 


Tadadhimutta.—A Pacceka Bhuddha.' 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Taddhigama.—A chieftain of Rohana, subdued by Parakkamabahu I. 
He held the title of Lankapura.* 


1 Cv. lxxv. 180. 


Tanagaluka.—A village in Rohana,’ 
1 Cv. lxxiv. 165. 


Tanaveli-vihara.—A vihara erected in Bijagama by King Mahallaka- 


Naga.’ v.l. Canavela. 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 125. 


Tanasiva,—A landowner of Matuvelahga and a supporter of Kupikkala- 
Mahatissa Thera. When Vattagamani, the king, was in hiding, the thera 
entrusted him to the care of Tanasiva, who, for fourteen years, looked 
after him, his queen, Anuladevi, and his two sons. Then, as the result of 
a dispute between Anulaé and Tanasiva’s wife, Vattagémani shot him 
dead.* 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 52-65. 


Tantavāyikacātikā.—A village assigned by Potthakuttha to the padhana- 
ghara at Matambiya.* 
1 Cv. xlvi. 20. 


Tannarugāma.—A village near Pulatthipura, the scene of several con- 
flicts between the forces of Parakkamabāhu I. and those of his enemies.’ 


1 Cy. lxx. 313, 316, 319; lxxii. 175. 
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Tannitittha.—A village in Ceylon, near Ambagāma and Antaravitthi.! 
1 Cv. Ixx. 322. 


Tapakannika.—See Tavakannika. 


Tapana.—A Niraya. Beings born there are pierced by heated stakes and 
they remain transfixed, motionless.* 


1 J. v. 266, 271, 275. 


Tapassii—An envoy sent by the king of Ramafifia to Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 23. 


1. Tapassu, Tapussa.—A merchant of Ukkala. He and his friend, 
Bhalluka (Bhalliya), while on their way to Rajagaha, saw the Buddha at 
the foot of the Rajayatana tree, in the eighth week after the Enlighten- 
ment. Urged by a deity, who had been their relation, they offered the 
Buddha rice-cakes and honey in a bowl provided by the Four Regent 
Gods. They became the first lay disciples of the Buddha, and their 
formula of Refuge contained no reference to the Sangha.* 

According to the Theragatha Commentary,” Tapassu and Bhalluka were 
brothers, sons of a caravan leader of Pokkharavati. Some time later they 
visited the Buddha at Rajagaha, where he preached to them; Tapassu, 
thereupon, became a Sotapanna, while Bhalluka entered the Order and 
became an arahant. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha they were brahmins of Arunavati, Hearing 
that two caravan leaders, Ujita and Ojita, had given the first meal to the 
Buddha, they gave alms to the Buddha and his monks, and wished for a 
similar privilege for themselves under a future Buddha. In the time of 
Kassapa Buddha, they were sons of Gopala-setthi, and for many years 
provided the monks with milk rice. 

The Anguttara Commentary” says that the deity, who caused Tapassu 
and Bhalluka to give alms to the Buddha, was their mother in their previous 
birth. The Buddha gave them, for worship, eight handfuls of his hair, 
which he obtained by stroking his head. They took the hair with them 
to their city—which, according to this account, was Asitaijana—and there 
built a cetiya, from which rays of blue light issued on fast-days. Tapassu 
is called a dvevacikaupasaka,* and is included in a list of eminent upasakas.° 

See also Tapassu Sutta below. 

1 Vin. i. 3 f.; A. i. 26; UdA. 54; J. i. 80. |} 5 A. iii. 450. The Sanskrit books 


2 i. 48 f. 3 AA. i. 207 f. call him Trapusa (Dvy. 393; Mtu. iii. 
4 Ibid., ii. 696. 303.) 
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2. Tapassu.—Chief of the lay disciples of Dipankara Buddha.” 
1 Bu. ii. 215. 


Tapassu (Tapussa) Sutta.—The householder Tapassu visits Ananda at 
Uruvelakappa, and expresses surprise that young men in the fulness of 
life can renounce the pleasures of household life and enter the Order. 
Ananda takes Tapassu to the Buddha, who is having his siesta at the foot 
of a tree in the Mahavana, and repeats Tapassu’s remark. The Buddha 
tells Ananda how he himself had attained to Buddhahood by passing through 
the nine successive stages, the anupubbavihara. These nine stages consist 
of the four jhanas, the four dyatanas (akadsanaficayatana, etc.), and, as the 
crowning stage, the safifidvedayitanirodha.' 

The Tapassu mentioned is evidently identical with the brother of Bhal- 
luka mentioned above. The Commentary? on this passage makes no 
attempt to distinguish him from any other. 


1 A. iv. 438 ff. 2 AA. ii. 814. 


Tapussa.—See Tapassu. 


** Tapo-kammaijica ’? Sutta.—As the Buddha sits under the Ajapala- 
nigrodha tree, soon after the Enlightenment, rejoicing in freedom from 
toil, Mara approaches and tells him that his purity is but a delusion. The 
Buddha rebukes him and proves him to be wrong.’ 


1 §. i. 103. 
Tapodakandara.—See Tapodarama. 


Tapoda.—A large lake below the Vebhara mountain, outside Rajagaha. 
The lake was cool, but the stream flowing from it, also called Tapoda," 
was hot. Around it was the Tapodarama (q.v.). It is said” that the water 
of the river was hot because it flowed between two Lohakumbhi-nirayas, 
which existed under Rajagaha. The lake was the playground of the Nagas 
who dwelt at the foot of the Vebhara mountain. Monks and recluses were 
evidently in the habit of going to the Tapoda to bathe in the hot springs. 
Thus, we find Samiddhi being questioned by a deity as he dried himself 
after bathing in the Tapoda,* and the Anguttara Nikaya* records a discus- 
sion between Ananda and the paribbajaka Kokanuda, on the banks of the 
Tapoda, where they had gone to bathe. 

1 Vin. iii, 108; iv. 116 f.; DA. i. 35; 3 S.i. 8 f.; M. iii. 192 f.; J. ii. 56. 
UdA. 110. 4 v. 196 f. 

2 SA. i. 30 f. ; Sp. ii. 512. 
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Tapodarama,—A grove near lake Tapoda (q.v.). In the grove was a 
monastery where the Buddha seems to have stayed on several occasions. 
It is said* that on one such occasion the Buddha gave Ananda the chance 
of asking him to live for a whole kappa, but Ananda failed to make use 
of it. 

Near the Tapodérama was the Tapodakandara. They were both far 
from Rajagaha, and monks would come from afar late at night and, in order 
to test Dabba Mallaputta’s powers, ask him to provide lodgings for them.’ 


1 D. ii. 116. 2 Vin. ii. 76; iii. 159. 


Tapodāvātthu.—The story of Moggallāna explaining the reason for the 
warmth of the water of the Tapodā and of the refusal of the monks to 
believe him.* 

1 Vin. iii. 108; Sp. ii. 512. 


Tapovana,—A group of monasteries near Anuradhapura inhabited by 
the Pamsukilikas, They lay in the forest district to the west of the city.’ 


1 Cy. lit. 22; liii. 14 ff.; also Cv. Ts. i. 163, n. 8. 


Tabbarattha.—A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.’ 


1 Cv. lxix. 8. 


Tabbavapi.i—A tank in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.* 


1 Cy. lxviii. 3. 


Tamalapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he owned 
a vimana with eighty thousand golden pillars. He offered a taméla 
flower to Sikhi Buddha. Twenty kappas ago he was a king called Canda- 


tittha.* 
1 Ap. i. 197. 


Tamo Sutta.—The four types of people found in the world—those who, 
being in darkness, are bound for darkness, those who are in darkness, but 
are bound for light, etc.’ 


1 A. ii. 85; cf. Pugg. p. 51; and S. i. 93, where the sutta is addressed to Pasenadi, 


Tamonuda.—A king of ninety-one kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Punnagapupphiya.’ 
1 Ap. i. 180; ThagA. i. 213. 
63 
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1. Tamba.—A king of Benares whose queen was Sussondi, For his story 
see the Sussondi Jataka,’ He is identified with Ananda. 


1 J. iii. 187 ff. 


2. Tamba.—A Tamil general and a fort of the same name. Both were 
captured by Dutthagamani during his campaign against the Tamils. Tamba 


was an uncle of Unnama.* 
1 Mhy. xxv. 14. 


3. Tamba.—An officer of Parakkamabahu I, He was chief of the Kesa- 


dhātus.! 
1 Cv. Ixx. 66. 


4. Tamba.—One of the ten families of elephants. Hach elephant of this 
family has the strength of ten thousand men.* 


1 AA. ii. 822; MA. i. 262, etc. 


Tambagama,—A village in Rohana.’ 


1 Cv. Ixxv. 90. 


Tambadathika,—A public executioner of Rajagaha. He had copper- 
coloured teeth and tawny skin, and his body was covered with scars. He 
wished to join a band of thieves, but, for some time, the ringleader refused 
to admit him on account of his inordinately cruel looks. In the end he 
was admitted; but when the thieves were captured and no one could be 
found willing to killas many as five hundred of them, Tambadathika agreed 
to do it for a reward, and slew all his colleagues. He was afterwards 
appointed public executioner and held the post for fifty-five years. When 
he became too old to behead a man with one blow, another was appointed 
in his place, and he was deprived of the four perquisites to which he had, for 
so many years, been entitled—old clothes, milk porridge made with fresh 
ghee, jasmine flowers, and perfumes. On the day on which he was deposed 
from office, he gave orders for milk porridge to be cooked, and having bathed 
and decked himself out, he was about to eat, when Sariputta, out of com- 
passion for him, appeared at his door. Tambadathika invited the Elder 
in and entertained him hospitably. When Sariputta began the words of 
thanksgiving, his host could not concentrate his thoughts, being worried 
by memories of his past wickedness. Sariputta consoled him by represent- 
ing to him that he had merely carried out the king’s orders. At the end 
of the sermon, Tambadathika developed the qualities necessary for 
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becoming a Sotapanna. When Sariputta left, Tambadathika accompanied 
him on his way, but on the way back he was gored to death by a cow.’ 
The Buddha said he had been reborn in the Tusita world.’ 


1 The cow was a Yakkhini who also killed Pukkusati, Bahinya Daruciriya and 
Suppabuddha (DhA. ii. 35; UdA. 289). 2 DbA. ii. 203 ff. 


Tambapanni.—The name given to that district in Ceylon where Vijaya 
landed after leaving Supparaka.’ It is said to have been so called because 
when Vijaya’s followers, having disembarked from the ship, sat down there, 
wearied, resting their hands on the ground, they found them coloured by 
the red dust that lay there. Later on Vijaya founded his capital in Tam- 
bapanni, and following that the whole island came to bear the same name.” 
Tambapanni was originally inhabited by Yakkhas, having their capital 
at Sirisavatthu (q.v.). The Valahassa Jataka’ speaks of a Tambapannisara. 
According to the Samyutta Commentary,* the Tambapannidipa was one 
hundred leagues in extent. 

Anuradhapura formed the Majjhimadesa in Tambapannidipa, the rest 
being the Paecantimadesa.° 

In Asoka’s Rock Edicts II. and XIII. Tambapanni is mentioned as one 
of the Pratyanta desas, together with Coda, Pandya, Satiyaputta, Kerala- 
putta, and the realm of Antiyaka Yonaraja, as an unconquered territory 
with whose people Asoka was on friendly terms. Vincent Smith® identifies 
this, not with Ceylon, but with the river Tamraparni in Tinnevelly. 


1 Mhv. vi. 47; Dpv. ix. 30. 5 AA. i. 265. 
2 Ibid., vii. 38-42. 3 J. ii, 129. ê Asoka (3rd edn.), p. 163; but see 
4 ii. 83; but in VbhA. (p. 444) it is | Ind. Antiq., 1919, p. 195 f. 

spoken of as tiyojana satika. 


Tambapaņņi.—An irrigation channel built by Parakkamabāhu I. It 
flowed northwards from the Ambala tank.’ 


1 Cv. lxxix. 50. 


Tambapittha.—A village seven leagues to the east of Anuradhapura, 
on the banks of the Mahavalukanadi. When Dutthagamani made plans 
to build the Maha Thupa, nuggets of gold appeared in Tambapittha.’ 


1 Mhv. xxviii. 16. 


Tambapupphiya.—A thera. Ninety-one kappas ago he had fled into 
the forest, having committed some crime. There he saw the Bodhi-tree of 
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the Buddha Piyadassi, and having swept the ground around it, he scattered 
flowers. Three kappas ago he was a king named Samphusita.’ He is 
prokably identical with Vanavaccha Thera.” 


1 Ap. i, 176. 2 ThagA. i. 222 f. 


Tambala.—aA village, probably in Rohana, where a battle was fought 
between Dathopatissa and Mana.’ 


1 Cv. xlv. 78. 


Tambalagama.—A village in Rohana, once the headquarters of Vijaya- 
bahu I. 
1 Cv. lviii. 10, 38; see also Cv. Trs. i. 202, n. 5. 


Tambavitthika.—A village in Ceylon, where the soldiers of Vijayabahu I. 
killed the Cola king.’ 


1 Cv. lviii. 21; see also Cv. Trs. i. 203, n. 3. 


Tayodhamma Jataka (No. 58).—Once Devadatta was born as king of the 
monkeys, and the Bodhisatta was his son. The monkey-king had the habit 
of gelding with his teeth all his male offspring, lest they should one day 
supersede him; but the Bodhisatta’s mother left the herd before the child 
was born and brought him up elsewhere. When he grew up he came to 
see the monkey-king, and on the latter's trying to kill him by crushing 
him in a false embrace, the Bodhisatta showed greater strength than his 
sire. Then Devadatta asked him to fetch lotuses from a neighbouring 
lake, which was inhabited by an ogre, saying that he wished to crown his 
son as king. The Bodhisatta guessed the presence of the ogre and plucked 
the flowers by leaping several times from one bank to the other, grasping 
them on his way. The ogre seeing this expressed his admiration, saying 
that those who combine the three qualities of dexterity, valour, and resource 
can never be vanquished. When the monkey-king saw his son returning 
with the ogre, who was carrying the flowers, he died of a broken heart. 

The story was related in reference to hunting.* 


1 J. i. 280-3. 


Taracchavapi.—A tank built by Mahanaga.’ 


1 Mhv. xxii. 4. 
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Taraccha,—The name of a clan in Ceylon. The name is totemistic. 
This clan was among the tribes which accompanied the Bodhi-tree to 
Ceylon." When Aggabodhi I. set up an image of Mahinda on the bank of 
the Mahindatata, the image was carried by the Taraccha.? 


1 Mhv. xix. 2. 2 Cy. xlii. 30; see Cv. Trs. i. 29, n. 2 


Tarana.—A king of fifty-eight kappas ago, a former birth of Khadira- 


vaniya Revata.! 
1 Ap. i. 5l; ThagA. i. 109. 


1, Taraniya Thera.—Anarahant. Ina previous birth he took the Buddha 
and his monks across a river which was in flood. Thirteen kappas ago he 
became king five times under the name of Sabhogava.’ He is probably 
identical with Sambhita Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 204 f. 2 ThagA. i. 47. 


2. Taraniya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he took the 
Buddha Vipassi and his monks across a river in a boat." 


1 Ap. i, 234. 


3. Taraniya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he built a 
bridge on an impassable road. Fifty-five kappas ago he was a king, 


Samogadha by name.’ 
1 Ap. i. 238. 


4. Taraniya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he was a tortoise 
in the river Vinata, and, seeing that the Buddha Atthadassi wished to cross 
the river, he took him on his back." 


1 Ap. ii. 428 f. 


Taruņa Sutta.—In him who contemplates the enjoyment of what makes 
for enfettering, craving grows and a consequent mass of dukkha, like a 
sapling which is well tended; but in him who contemplates misery in all 
enslaving things, craving, etc., is destroyed.’ 


1 §. ii. 88 f. 


Talanga.—aA locality in Ceylon, perhaps in Piyangudipa. It is known 
chiefly as having been the residence of the Elder Dhammadinna.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxii. 52; VbhA. 389, 489; Vam. 392, 634. 
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It may be the place mentioned in the Saddhammasangaha’ as the resi- 
dence of Mahadhammadinna, under the name of Talahgaratissapabbata 
(elsewhere® called Valangatissapabbata). There was a cave in it called 
Devarakkhitalena, According to the Majjhima Commentary,* Talangara- 
tissapabbata was in Rohana, and between it and Tissamaharama lay the 
monasteries of Hankana and Cittalapabbata. .v./. Talanka, Talankara, 
Talanganagara. 


2 p. 88. 3 MT. 606, n. 2. 4 i, 149 f. 


Taladilla, Talaņdilla.—A port in the Pandu kingdom, in South India. 
Laùkāpura landed there and captured it.’ 


1 Cv. lxxvi. 88, 92. 


Talatadevi.— Mother of Cilani Brahmadatta, king of Pafieala, her husband 
being Maha Cilani. She was a very wise woman, wiser than the ten sages 
of the court. A story is related of how, in her wisdom, she managed to 
procure an adequate reward for a man who had saved another from drowning 
at the risk of his own life. We are told that, while her son was still young, 
she committed adultery with the chaplain Chambhi, poisoned her husband, 
and made the chaplain king. Later, Chambhi wished to kill Culani, but 
Talata saved his life by sending him to the royal cook.” She had a son by 
Chambi, called Tikhinamanti.* She is identified with Cullanandika.* 


1 J. vi. 398. 2 Ibid., 471 f. 3 Ibid., 474. 4 Ibid., 478. 


Talanīgāma-tittha.—A ford across the Mahāvālukagaħgā.' 


1 Cy. lxxii. 4. 


Talaputa.—See Tālaputa. 


Talakatthali, Talātthala.—A locality not far from Pulatthipura. It had 
a fortress which was once occupied by Lankadhinatha Rakkha.* 


1 Cv. lxx. 107, 112, 174. 


Tavakannika, Tavannika, Tavakinnoka.—A householder who realised 
Nibbana from knowledge of the Tathagata. He is mentioned in a list of 
such householders, but nothing further is known of him.* Is he connected 
with Tikanna (q.v.) 2? The Commentary’ says he was also called Tapakan- 
nika, 

1 A. iii. 451. 2 AA. ii. 696. 
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Tasina Sutta.—On the three thirsts—for sensual delights, for becoming 
and for ceasing to become—and the way to get rid of them.' 


1 S. v. 58. 


“ Tassa-Sutam ” Sutta.—A group of suttas in which the Buddha is asked 
why beings are born among the different kinds of Nāgas. He replies 
that it was because men who had practised double dealing, having heard 
that birth among Nagas was happy, wish to be born there.’ 


1S. iii. 243 f. 


Tangipperumala,—A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.’ He was 
later won over by Lankapura.” 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 145. 2 Ibid., 190. 


Tana Sutta.—The Buddha preaches the Refuge and the way thereto.’ 
1 S. iv. 372. 


Tāpana.—See Tapana. 


Tāpanā.—The younger sister of Kapila and Sodhana, in the time of Kas- 
sapa Buddha. Her mother was Sādhanī. They all entered the Order, but 
introduced dissension there. Kapila was reborn as a fish in the Aciravatiī 
and Tāpanā was born in the Mahaniraya.' 


1 SNA. i. 305 f., 309; DhA. iv. 37, 39. 


Tāmalitti (Tāmalitthi).—The port from which the branch of the Bodhi- 
tree was sent to Ceylon by Asoka.’ It is said? that Asoka came from Patali- 
putta, crossed the Ganges by boat, traversed the Vinijhatavi, and so arrived 
at Tamalitti. It is identified with modern Tamluk, formerly on the estuary 
of the Ganges, but now on the western bank of the Ripnarayana. When 
Fa Hsien came to Ceylon, he embarked at Tamluk.® 


1 Mhv. xi. 38; Dpv. iii. 33. 2 Sp. i. 90 f. 3 Giles: op. cit. p. 65. 


Tamalinda.—One of the four companions of Chapata and a founder of the 
Sihalasangha in Burma.’ He later founded a sect of his own.” 


1 Sas., p. 65. 2 Bode: op. cit. 24. 


Tayana,—A devaputta. He visited the Buddha at Savatthi and uttered 
certain verses in the hearing of the monks, telling of the necessity of follow- 
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ing the recluse’s calling with energy and sincerity. After his departure the 
Buddha asked the monks to learn the verses for their own good.* 

The Commentary” says that he was once a dissentient teacher, like 
Nanda, Vaccha, Kisa, Sankicca, etc., and taught some of the sixty-two views 
enumerated in the Brahmajala Sutta. By the power of good deeds and by 
believing in Kamma, he was reborn in the heavens. Discerning from there 
that at length a really saving Dhamma and Order had been founded, he 
came to incite the Buddha’s disciples. 


1 S. i. 49. 2 SA. i. 85. 
Tāyana Sutta.—Records the visit of Tāyana (q.v.) to the Buddha. 


Tarukkha.—One of the most eminent Mahāsāla brahmins, contemporary 
of the Buddha. He was present at the assemblies of the brahmins in 
Iechanangala and in Manasākata. He was the teacher of Bhāradvāja, 
companion of Vāsețttha.! 


1 SN., p. 115 f.; SNA. i. 372; ii. 462; D. i. 235; M. ii. 202. 


Tālakkhettagāma.—A village in the Malaya district of Ceylon.’ 
1 Cy. lxx. 10. 


Talaggallakavapi.A tank in Ceylon repaired by Parakkamabahu I,’ 


1 Cy. lxxix. 66. 


Talacchiggalipama Sutta.—It is said that, after hearing this sutta, 
Abhayarajakumara became a Sotapanna.* The sutta is probably that of 
the turtle and the floating trap.’ 


1 ThagA. i. 83. 2 Cp. M. iii. 169, and Chiggala Sutta, S. v. 455. 


Talapitthika-vihadra.—A monastery in Ceylon, where Gopakasivali built 
a cetiya.’ 
1 VibhA. p. 156. 


Talaputa, Talaputa.—A natagamani (stage-manager) of Rajagaha. With 
a company of five hundred men, he gave dramatic performances of 
great splendour in towns and villages and in royal courts, and won much 
fame and favour. One day he visited the Buddha and asked if it was true 
that players who delight large audiences are reborn among the gods of 
laughter. Three times the Buddha refused to answer, but in the end allowed 
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himself to be persuaded, and told Talaputa that those who induce sensual 
states in others will be reborn in purgatory. Talaputa wept to think that 
older actors should so have deceived him in telling him of their theories, 


and, having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order and soon became 
an arahant.' 


The Samyutta Commentary” says he obtained his name from his bright 
and cheerful colour, like that of a ripe palm-fruit. 


1 S. iv. 306 ff.; Thag. 1091-1145; ThagA. ii. 155 ff. 2 SA. iii. 100. 


Tālaphaliya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw the 
Pacceka Buddha Sataramsī and gave him a palm-fruit.* He is probably 
identical with Sambulakaccayana.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 447. 2 ThagA. i. 314. 


Tālavaņtadāyaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he gave 
a fan made of palm leaf to the Buddha Tissa. Sixty-three kappas ago he 
became king several times under the name of Maharama.' 


1 Ap. i. 211. 


Talavatthu-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon. It was restored by Agga- 
bodhi V., who also gave to it the village of Pannabhatta. He appears to 
have renamed the village Mahāsena, probably after its original founder.* 


1 Cv. xlviii. 8; Cv. Trs. i. 111, n. 1. 


Talavana.—See Nalapana. 


Talaytirunadu.—aA district in South India.* 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 261. 


Talavelimagga.—A road lying between Mahagama and Anuradhap ura. 
On this road lived the mother of Tissa the minister (see Tissa 2), and it is 
said that she threw down into the street a cloth worth one hundred, which 
had been used in her confinement.’ 


1 Vem. p. 63; Path of Purity, i. 70, n. 1. 


Talipabbata.—The brahmin who accompanied Maha Arittha on his em- 
bassy from Ceylon to the court of Asoka.’ 


1 MT. 302. 
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Talissara.—A descendant of King Dipahkara, who ruled in Takkasila.* 
1 Dpv. iii. 32. 


Tavatimsa.—The second of the six deva-worlds, the first being the 
Catummaharajika world. Tavatimsa stands at the top of Mount Sineru 
(or Sudassana), Sakka is king of both worlds, but lives in Tavatimsa. 
Originally it was the abode of the Asuras (g.v.); but when Magha was born 
as Sakka and dwelt with his companions in Tavatimsa he disliked the idea 
of sharing his realm with the Asuras, and, having made them intoxicated, 
he hurled them down to the foot of Sineru, where the Asurabhavana was 
later established. The chief difference between these two worlds seems 
to have been that the Pariechattaka tree grew in Tavatimsa, and the Citta- 
patali tree in Asurabhavana. In order that the Asuras should not enter 
Tavatimsa, Sakka had five walls built around it, and these were guarded 
by Nagas, Supannas, Kumbhandas, Yakkhas and Catummaharajika devas.’ 
The entrance to Tavatimsa was by way of the Cittakiitadvarakotthaka, on 
either side of which statues of Indra (Indapatimd) kept guard.” The 
whole kingdom was ten thousand leagues in extent,’ and contained more 
than one thousand pdsddas.* The chief features of Tāvatimsa were its 
parks—the Pharusaka, Cittalataé, Missaka and Nandana—the Vejayanta- 
pasada, the Paricchatta tree, the elephant-king Eravana and the Assembly- 
hall Sudhamma,” Mention is also made of a park called Nanda.° Besides 
the Pariechataka (or Parijata) flower, which is described as a Kovilara,’ the 
divine Kakkaru flower also grew in Tavatimsa.® In the Cittalatavana 
grows the Asavati creeper, which blossoms once in a thousand years.” 

It is the custom of all Buddhas to spend the vassa following the per- 
formance of the Yamakapatihariya, in Tavatimsa. Gotama Buddha went 
there to preach the Abhidhamma to his mother, born there as a devaputta. 
The distance of sixty-eight thousand leagues from the earth to Tāvatimsa 
he covered in three strides, placing his foot once on Yugandhara and again 
on Sineru. 

The Buddha spent three months in Tāvatimsa, preaching all the time, 
seated on Sakka’s throne, the Paņdukambalasilāsana, at the foot of the 
Paricchattaka tree. Eighty crores of devas attained to a knowledge of 
the truth. This was in the seventh year after his Enlightenment.” It 


1 J.i. 201 ff.; also DhA. i. 272 f. § J. i. 204. 
2 J. vi. 97. 7 A. iv. 117. 
3 DhA. i. 273. 3 J. iii. 87. 
4 J. vi. 279. ? J. iii. 250 f. 


5 J. vi. 278; MA. i. 183; cp. Mtu. i. 32; 10 J. iv. 265; DhA. iii. 216 f.; BuA. p. 3. 
for details of these see s.v. 
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seems to have been the frequent custom of ascetics, possessed of iddhi-power, 
to spend the afternoon in Tavatimsa.™ 

Moggallana paid numerous visits to Tavatimsa, where he learnt from 
those dwelling there stories of their past deeds, that he might repeat them 
to men on earth for their edification.” 

The Jataka Commentary mentions several human beings who were invited 
by Sakka, and who were conveyed to Tavatimsa—e.g. Nimi, Guttila, 
Mandhata and the queen Silavati.** Mandhata reigned as co-ruler of Tāva- 
timsa during the life period of thirty-six Sakkas, sixty thousand years.“ 
The inhabitants of Tavatimsa are thirty-three in number, and they regularly 
meet in the Sudhamma Hall.” A description of such an assembly is found 
in the Janavasabha Sutta. The Catummaharajika Devas (q.v.) are present 
to act as guards. Inhabitants of other deva- and brahma-worlds seemed 
sometimes to have been present as guests—e.g. the Brahma Sanankuméra, 
who came in the guise of Paficasikha. From the description given in the 
sutta, all the inhabitants of Tavatimsa seem to have been followers of the 
Buddha, deeply devoted to his teachings.** Their chief place of offering 
was the Cilamanicetiya, in which Sakka deposited the hair of Prince Sid- 
dhattha, cut off by him when he renounced the world and put on the 
garments of a recluse on the banks of the Nerafijara.’” Later, Sakka 
deposited here also the eyetooth of the Buddha, which Dona hid in his 
turban, hoping to keep it for himself.* 

The gods of Tavatimsa sometimes come to earth to take part in human 
festivities.” Thus Sakka, Vissakamma and Matali are mentioned as 
having visited the earth on various occasions.” Mention is also made of 
goddesses from Tavatimsa coming to bathe in the Anotatta and then spend- 
ing the rest of the day on the Manosilatala.** 

The capital city of Tavatimsa was Masakkasara.”” The average age of 
an inhabitant of Tavatimsa is thirty million years, reckoned by human 
computation. Each day in Tavatimsa is equal in time to one hundred 
years on earth.” The gods of Tavatimsa are most handsome; the Liecha- 
vis, among earth-dwellers, are compared to them.” The stature of some 
of the Tāvatimsa dwellers is three-quarters of a league; their undergarment 
is a robe of twelve leagues and their upper garment also a robe of twelve 
leagues. They live in mansions of gold, thirty leagues in extent.” The 
Commentaries? say that Tavatimsa was named after Magha and his 





11 Hig., Narada (J. vi. 392); and Kala- 18 DA. ii. 609; Bu. xxviii. 6, 10. 
devala (J. i. 54). 19 J. iii. 87. 20 See s.v. 

12 VvA.p.4. 13 For details see s.v. 21 J. v. 392. 22 Ibid., p. 400. 

14 J. ii. 312. 23 DhA. i. 364. 24 Ibid., iii. 280. 

15 See s.v. Sudhammai for details. 25 Ibid., p. 8. 

16 J), ii. 207 ff. 17 J. i. 65. 26 E.g., SA. i. 23; AA. i. 377. 
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thirty-two companions, who were born there as a result of their good deeds 
in Macalagama, Whether the number of the chief inhabitants of this 
world always remained at thirty-three, it is impossible to say, though 
some passages, ¢.g. in the Janavasabha Sutta, lead us to suppose so. 

Sometimes, as in the case of Nandiya, who built the great monastery at 
Isipatana, a mansion would appear in Tavatimsa, when an earth-dweller 
did a good deed capable of obtaining for him birth in this deva-world; 
but this mansion would remain unoccupied till his human life came to an 
end.” There were evidently no female devas among the Thirty-three. 
Both Maya and Gopika (q.v.) became devaputtas when born in Tavatimsa. 
The women there were probably the attendants of the devas.”® 

There were many others besides the Thirty-three who had their abode 
in Tavatimsa. Each deva had numerous retinues of attendants, and the 
dove-footed (kakutapaddiniyo) nymphs (accharad) of Tavatimsa are famous 
in literature for their delicate beauty. The sight of these made Nanda, 
when escorted by the Buddha to Tavatimsa, renounce his love for Janapada- 
kalyani Nanda.” 

The people of Jambudipa excelled the devas of Tavatimsa in courage, 
mindfulness and piety.*° Among the great achievements of Asadisaku- 
mara was the shooting of an arrow as far as Tavatimsa.** 

Tavatimsa was also known as Tidasa and Tidiva (q.v.). 


27 DhA. iii. 291. 29 J. ii. 92; Ud. iii. 2. 
28 But see, e.g., Jalini and the various 30 A. iv. 396. 
stories of VvA. 31 J. ii. 89. 


Timsamatta Sutta.—Thirty monks from Pava (described as Paveyyaka), 
all forest-dwellers, visit the Buddha at Rajagaha. By means of various 
similes the Buddha tells them of the infiniteness of samsdra, and at the end 
of the sermon they become arahants." The Dhammapada Commentary” 
evidently refers to the same monks, but there it is stated that the Buddha 
first preached to them in the Kappasikavanasanda while they were searching 
for a woman. We seem here to have a confusion of legends. cp. the 
Bhaddavaggiyas. 

18, ii. 187 f. 2 DhA. ii. 32 f. 


Ti-ukkādhāriya Thera.—An arahant. Once in the past he lit three 
torches, which he stood holding, at the foot of the Bodhi-tree of Padumuttara 


Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. ii. 404. 
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1. Ti-uppalamaliya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha, 
he was a monkey on the banks of the Candabhaga, and, having seen the 
Buddha, he offered him three lotuses. Shortly afterwards he fell from a 
rock, died, and was reborn in heaven.* 


1 Ap. i. 277. 


2. Ti-uppalamaliya Thera,—An arahant. The same as (1), except that, in 
this case, the Buddha was Phussa.” 


1 Ap. i. 291. 


Ti-kanikarapupphiya Thera,—An arahant. He was once a vwjadhara, 
and, having seen the Buddha Sumedha flying through the air, offered him 
three flowers which remained suspended above the Buddha’s head. He 
was reborn as a deva in a palace in Tavatimsa called Kanikara.* He is 
probably identical with Uttara Thera.’ 


1 Ap. ii. 441 ff. 2 ThagA. i. 241. 


Ti-kinkinipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave three kinkint-flowers to Vipassi Buddha,’ He is probably identical 
with Cittaka Thera.” 


1 Ap. ii. 433. 2 ThagA. i. 78. 


Ti-campakapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth, ninety- 
one kappas ago, he saw a holy recluse under the mountain Vikata, near 
Himava, and offered him three campaka-flowers.* 


1 Ap. i. 227. 


Ti-padumiya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara Buddha 
he was garland-maker to the king, and, seeing the Buddha, while on his way 
to the palace, he threw up into the air three lotuses, which formed a canopy 
over the Buddha. Ti-padumiya was reborn as a deva, and owned a palace 
called Mahavittharika, which was three hundred leagues high.* 


1 Ap. i. 124 ff. 


Ti-saranadgamaniya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was a householder in Bandhumati, where he tended his blind parents. 
Being prevented by his parents’ affliction from joining the Order, he re- 
peated the Three Refuges under a monk, named Nisabha, and honoured them 
throughout his life of one hundred thousand years. He was eighty times 
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born as king of the gods. In this last life he was born in a rich family in 
Savatthi, and, having heard the Buddha preach, became an arahant at the 


age of seventy-seven.” 
1 Ap. i. 74 f. 


Tika Vagga.—The eleventh chapter of the Chakka Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikaya.* 
1 A. ili, 445-9. 


Tikantaki Vagga.—The fifteenth chapter of the Paficaka Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.’ v.1. Tikandaki Vagga. 


1 A, iil. 164-74. 


Tikantaki Sutta.—Preached at Tikantakivana, on the five ways in which 
a monk gains poise and equanimity, being rid of both that is distasteful 


and that is not.’ 
1 A. iii. 169 f. 


Tikaņtakivana.—A grove in Saketa, evidently identical with Kantaki- 
vana (q.v.). 


Tikandakivana.—See Tikantakivana. 


Tikandipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he saw the 
Buddha Sumangala in a grove and offered him a tikandi flower. Forty-six 
kappas ago he was a king named Apilapiya.* 


1 Ap. i. 201 f. 


Tikaņņa.—A brahmin. He once visited the Buddha and spoke in praise 
of tevijja brahmins. The Buddha explained to him that the threefold 
lore of the Ariyan disciple was a different and a far nobler thing. The 
brahmin accepted the Buddha as his teacher.’ 


1 A. i. 164 f.; cp. D. i. 73 ff. 


Tikaņņa Sutta.—Records the visit of Tikaņņa (q.v.) to the Buddha. 


Tikannipupphiya.—An arahant thera. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
born in heaven,and realising that this was due to the Buddha’s teaching, he 
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offered a flower in the name of Vipassi Buddha. Seventy-three kappas ago 
he became king four times under the name of Naruttama.' 


1 Ap. i. 195. 


Tikiechaka Thera,—An arahant. In a previous birth he was a physician 
of Bandhumati, and cured Asoka, the attendant of Vipassi Buddha. Eight 
kappas ago he was king under the name of Sabbosadha.’ He is evidently 
identical with Tekicchakani Thera.” 


1 Ap. i. 190. 2 ThagA. i. 442. 


Tikiecha Sutta.—On emetics administered by physicians and the corre- 
sponding emetics in the discipline of the Ariyans.* 


1 A. v. 218 f. 


Tikiita.—A river in Himava, the resort of the Kinnaras,’ 
1 J. iv. 438, 439. 


Tikonamalatittha.—The Pali name for Trincomali in Ceylon.* 
1 Cy. c. 76. 


Tikhinamanti.— Brother of Cilani-Brahmadatta. He was born while his 
mother, Talaté, was living with the brahmin Chambhi, after having killed 
Mahaciilani. On discovering his real parentage, he killed Chambi, and, 
having taken the throne, sent for his brother, Culani, who was then in exile, 
and crowned him king.’ It is said* that, later, Cilani was displeased be- 
cause Tikhinamanti ceased to attend at the palace. 


1 J. vi. 469, 473. 2 Ibid., 474. 


Tiņakattha Sutta.—Incalculable is the beginning of samsara. Ifa man 
were to collect all the grasses and twigs of Jambudipa, the number of his 


mothers would surpass them.’ 
1 §. i. 178. 


Tinakutidayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a servant, and, having been granted a day's leave by his master, he built 
for the Sangha a grass hut. As a result, he was born in Tavatimsa after 


death. 
1 Ap. i. 270 f. 
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Tinamutthidayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a hunter., One day, seeing the Buddha Tissa (v.l. Upatissa) in the forest 
near Lambaka, he gave him a handful of grass for a seat. He was soon after- 
wards killed by a lion and was born in the deva-world.* The same story is 
given elsewhere” in somewhat different words. 

This Elder is evidently to be identified with Posiya Thera.* 


1 A. i. 280 f. 2 Ibid., ii. 454 f. 3 ThagA. i. 97. 


Tiņasanthāraka.—Five kappas ago there were seven kings of this name, 
all previous births of Senāsanadāyaka (or Channa) Thera. 


1 Ap. i. 137; ThagA. i. 155. 


Tinasantharadayaka Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he was 
a hermit living near a lake in Himavaé, One day he saw the Buddha 
Tissa and offered him a seat of grass. He was later born among the Nim- 
manarati gods. Two kappas ago he was a king, named Migasammata,* 


1 Ap. i. 121 f. 


Tina-Sakiya.—The name given to those Sakiyans who held reeds in their 
mouths in order to escape slaughter when Vidiidabha massacred the 
Sakiyans,* 

1 For details see DhA. i. 359. 


Tinasiilaka Thera.—An arahant. Many kappas ago he was a house- 
holder, and, seeing a Pacceka Buddha on Bhŭtagaņa Mountain, offered him 
a Tiņasūla flower. Hleven kappas ago he was a king named Dharaniruha,* 
He is evidently identical with Dhammasavapitu Thera.” 


1 Ap. i. 179. 2 ThagA. i. 215 f. 


Tinastlakachadaniya Thera,—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was an ascetic on the banks of the Ganges, and meeting Tissa Buddha 
he offered him naga and tinastla flowers. He was king of the gods twenty- 


five times.? 
1 Ap. ii. 370 f. 


Tinduka Jataka.—See Tinduka Jataka. 


1. Tittira Jataka (No. 37)—-There were once three friends, a partridge 
(tittira), a monkey and an elephant. Discovering that the partridge was 
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the oldest of them, they honoured him as their teacher and he gave them 
counsel. Their conduct came to be called the Tittiriya-brahmacariya. 

The Bodhisatta was the partridge, Moggallana the elephant, and Sari- 
putta the monkey. The story was related in reference to the failure of the 
Chabbaggiyas to show due respect to Sariputta. Once, when he visited 
them in company with the Buddha, they refused to provide him with 
lodging, and he had to sleep under a tree.’ 


1 J. i. 217 ff.; cp. Vin. ii. 161; Avadana S. ii. 17. 


2. Tittira Jataka (No. 117).—The Bodhisatta was once a leader of five 
hundred ascetics. One day, a talkative ascetic approached a jaundiced 
colleague who was chopping wood and worried him by giving him directions 
on how to do it. The ill man killed him with one blow of the axe. Soon 
after, a partridge, who used to sing on an anthill near by, was killed by a 
fowler. The Bodhisatta pointed out to his followers how the death of 
both was due to their talking too much. 

The story was told in reference to Kokalika, who is identified with the 
chattering ascetic.’ 

1 J. i. 431 f. 


3. Tittira Jataka (No. 319)—Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
ascetic, and Rahula a decoy partridge used by a village fowler. When the 
partridge uttered a cry, other partridges would flock to him, and they were 
killed by the fowler. The partridge was filled with remorse, fearing that 
he was doing wrong. One day he met the Bodhisatta who set his doubts 
at rest. The story was told in reference to Rahula’s readiness to profit 
by instruction.* It was related by Moggaliputta-Tissa to Asoka, to prove 
to him that an action becomes a crime only when performed with bad 
intention.” 

1 J. iii. 64 ff. 2 Mhv. v. 264. 


4. Tittira Jataka (No. 438).—Once in Benares was a famous teacher who 
retired into the forest. Men came from all parts to learn from him and 
brought him many presents. He had in his house a tame partridge, who, 
by listening to the teacher’s exposition, learnt the three Vedas by heart. 
A tame lizard and a cow were given as presents to the teacher. When the 
teacher died, his students were in despair, but were reassured by the 
partridge who taught them what he knew. One day a wicked ascetic came 
to the hermitage and, in the absence of the students, killed the partridge, 
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the young lizard and the cow. The partridge had two friends, a lion and 
a tiger, who killed the murderer. 

The ascetic was Devadatta, the lizard Kisaégotami, the tiger Moggallana, 
the lion Sariputta, the teacher Maha Kassapa, and the partridge the Bodhi- 
satta. The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill 


the Buddha.? 
1 J. iii. 536 f. 


Tittiriya-pandita——The name given to the partridge of the Tittira 


Jataka? (No. 11). 
1 J. iii. 537. 


Tittiriya-brahmacariya.—See Tittira Jataka (1). It consisted of observ- 


ing the five precepts.’ 
1 MA. i. 275. 


Tittiriyabrahmand.—The Pali equivalent of the Sanskrit Taittiriya.* 
1 D. i. 237. 


Tittha Jātaka (No. 25)—The Bodhisatta was once adviser to the king of 
Benares. One day, another horse was washed in the place reserved for 
the king’s state charger, who, when taken there to bathe, refused to enter. 
The Bodhisatta, divining the reason, directed that the horse should be 
taken elsewhere, and not always bathed in the same spot, adding that 
a man will tire even of the daintiest food, if it never be changed. The 
Bodhisatta was amply rewarded for his skill in reading the horse’s thoughts. 
The story was told in reference to a monk, a disciple of Sāriputta. He had 
been a goldsmith and the meditation on impurity, prescribed for him by 
Sariputta, proved impossible for him. He was taken to see the Buddha, 
who asked him to gaze at a lotus in a pond near by. The monk saw the 
lotus fade and, developing insight, became an arahant. He marvelled at 
the Buddha’s power of reading the thoughts and temperaments of others. 
The monk is identified with the state charger and Ananda with the king.’ 


1 J. i. 182 ff. 


Tittha Sutta.—The Buddha examines the three beliefs held by those of 
other sects—that whatever is experienced is due to past action, or is the 
creation of a supreme deity, or is uncaused and unconditioned." 


1 A. i, 173 ff. 
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Titthaka.—An Ajivaka who gave kusa grass to Phussa Buddha. before 
his Enlightenment.’ 
1 Bu. 147. 


Titthagama,—aA village, in the south-west of Ceylon,’ where Parakkama- 
bahu I, established a coconut plantation.’ 


1 Cy. lxxii. 42. 2 Ibid., xc. 93. 


Titthagāma-vihāra.—A vihāra in Titthagāma, the modern Toțagamuva. 
It was erected by Vijayabahu IV, and restored by Parakkamabahu IV." 


1 Cv. xc. 88; Cv. Trs. ii. 208, n. 2. 


Titthamba.—A Damila general of Ambatitthaka, who was conquered by 
Dutthagamani after a four months’ siege.” Dutthagamani deceived 
Titthamba by promising to give him his mother in marriage. 

1 Mhv. xxv. 8; MT. 473. 


Tittharama.—A monastery built by Pandukabhaya for the use of non- 
Buddhist monks. It was near the Nicasusana in Anuradhapura. Vatta- 
gamani demolished it and built on its site the Abhayagiri-vihara. 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 42, 83. 


Titthiyarama.—aA monastery of the heretics, near Jetavana.’ 
1 J. ii, 415, 416; iv. 187, 188; ThigA. p. 68. 


Tidasa,.—A name given to Tavatimsa, the inhabitants being called 
Tidasā.* The Tidasa devas are spoken of as being full of glory.” 


1 J. ili. 357, 413; vi. 168; v. 20, 390. 2 S. i. 234. 


Tidiva.—A name given to Tāvatiņmsa.! See also Tirīțavaccha (3). 
1 J. iv. 322, 450; v. 14, 15. 


Tidivadhibhi.—A name given to Sakka (q.v.). 


Tintasisakola,—A region, thirty leagues in extent, near the spot where 
the stream from the Anotatta falls from a height of sixty leagues. The 
soil, being constantly sprinkled by the drops of water, is extremely soft 
and plastic and clay was obtained from there for the building of the Maha 
Thiipa.” 

1 MT. 515. 
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Tintinika.—A village granted by Mahanaga to the Mahavihara,’ It 
was once the headquarters of Dathasiva.? It evidently contained a tank 
which was restored by Parakkamabahu I.° 


1 Cy. xli. 96. 2 Ibid., xliv. 125. 3 Ibid., lxviii. 47. 


Tinduka.—A watcher of corn (yavapdlaka), who gave grass for his seat 


to Konagamana Buddha." 
1 Bua. 214. 


Tinduka Jataka (No. 177).—The Bodhisatta was once the leader of eighty 
thousand monkeys. Near their dwelling place was a village where grew 
a tinduka tree, whose sweet fruits were eaten by the monkeys. But the 
people came and built a village near the tree and the monkeys could no 
longer take the fruit. One night, when the villagers were asleep, they 
crept up to the tree and began eating the fruit. A villager gave the alarm 
and the monkeys were in great danger of being slain when dawn came. 
But the Bodhisatta comforted them and kept them in good humour until 
they were rescued by his nephew, Senaka, who set fire to the village, dis- 
tracting the attention of the people, thus allowing the monkeys to escape. 
The story was related in illustration of the Bodhisatta’s sagacity.’ Senaka 
is identified with Mahanama the Sakyan. v.l. Tinduka. 


1 J. ii. 76 f. 


Tindukakandara.—A cave outside Rajagaha where lodgings were provided 


for visiting monks.’ 
1 Vin. ii. 76; iii. 159. 


Tindukadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a monkey who saw Siddhattha Buddha and gave him and his monks tenduka 
fruits to eat. Fifty-seven kappas ago he became king, under the name of 


Upananda.' 
1 Ap. i. 200 f. 


Tindukaphaladayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha Vessabhii and gave him tinduka fruit to eat.’ 


1 Ap. i. 281. 


Tindukkhanu-paribbajakarama.—A dwelling of Paribbajakas, near 
Vesali, It was the residence of Pathikaputta.* 


1 D. iii. 17. 
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Tipa.—A Vanni chieftain of Ceylon, subdued by Bhuvanekabahu I.’ 
1 Cy. xe. 33. 


Tipallatthamiga Jataka (No. 16).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as a 
stag, leader of a herd of deer. . Rahula was his sister’s son and was entrusted 
to him, that he might learn the “ deer’s tricks.” The young stag followed 
his instruction diligently and one day, being caught in a net, he feigned 
death and so made his escape. 

The story was told in reference to Rahula. Once, at the Aggalavace- 
tiya, the Buddha, noticing that monks were in the habit of sleeping with 
novices in the preaching-hall after the sermon, he passed a rule making 
this a pdacittiya-offence. As a result, Rahula could find no lodging and 
spent the night in the Buddha’s jakes, not wishing to transgress the rule. 
The Buddha, discovering this, assembled the monks and blamed them for 
their thoughtlessness, for if they thus treated his son, what might they not 
do to the other novices. The rule about lodgings was thereupon modified. 

The story was related to show Rahula’s diligence in following rules.’ 

The Jataka seems also to have been called the Sikkhakama Jataka,’ 


1 J. i. 160 ff.; cp. Vin. iv. 16. 2 JA. 1876, p. 516. 


Tipitakalankara.—A monk of Prome in Burma. He enjoyed the 
patronage of Surakitti, king of Burma, but for a time lived in retreat in 
Tiriyapabbata. Among his works are the Yasavaddhanavatthu and the 
Vinayalankaratika.’ 

1 Sas., p. 106; Bode: op. cit. 53 f. 


Tipucullasa.—See Tisucullasa. 


Tiputthulla-vihdra.—A monastery built by Dathopatissa I, as an exten- 
sion to the Abhayagirivihara. The Theravadins objected to it, asthe grounds 
lay within their boundary. The king refused to recognise their protest and 
the bhikkhus passed on him the pattanikkujjana-kamma.* 


1 Cv. xlv. 29 ff. 


Tipupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he offered three 
flowers to the Pdtalt, the Bodhi-tree or Vipassi Buddha. Thirty-three 
kappas ago he became king thirteen times under the name of Samanta- 
pasddika,,’ 

1 Ap. i. 136. 
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Tibhuvanamalla, also called Tilokamalla.—Son of Parakkamabahu II.! 
He was in command of the troops stationed between Jambuddoni and the 
Southern sea and he lived in Mahavatthalagama.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxxvii. 16. 2 Ibid., xxxviii. 20. 


Timanda.—A monster fish of the deep sea, five hundred leagues in length. 


He eats only seaweed.* 
1 J. v. 462. 


Timitimingala.—A fish, one thousand leagues long, living in the deep 
ocean and feeding on seaweed.’ 


1 J. v. 462; NidA. 211. 


Timirapingala,—aA fish of the deep sea. He is one thousand leagues long 


and eats only seaweed.’ 
1 J. v. 462. 


1. Timirapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. He was once an ascetic and 
while walking one day along the banks of the river Candabhāgā, saw the 
Buddha Siddhattha and scattered over him timira flowers, paying him 
homage. Soon afterwards he was killed by a lion.’ 


1 Ap. i. 126 f. 


2. Timirapupphiya Thera,—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw 
a Pacceka Buddha walking along the Candabhaga and offered him a timira 


flower.’ 
1 Ap. i. 288 f. 


Timbaru.—A chieftain of the Gandhabbas and father of Suriyavaceasā.! 
He was present at the Mahasamaya.” 


1 D., ii. 266, 268; see also MT. 576. 
2 D. ii. 258; see Hopkins: Epic Mythology, s.v. Tumburu. 


Timbaruka.—A Paribbajaka who visited the Buddha at Savatthi and 
discussed with him the origin of pleasure and pain. The Buddha explained 
to him how ignorance was at the root of all conditioned existence. It 
it said that Timbaruka became a follower of the Buddha.? 


1 §. ii. 20 f. 
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Timbaruka Sutta.— Records the visit of Timbaruka (q.v.) to the Buddha. 


Timbarutittha.—A pond at which sacrifices were offered.’ 
1 J. v. 388, 389. 


Tiyaggala.—A lake in Himava.’ The river flowing from the eastern side 
of Anotatta, after having travelled along a rocky bed for sixty leagues, 
falls through the air for a distance of sixty leagues, on to the rock Tiyag- 
gala. The column of water is three gavutas in width and, as a result of 
the impact, the rock is hollowed out into a lake, the Tiyaggalapokkharani, 
fifty leagues wide.” 


1 J. v. 415; DA. i. 164. 2 SNA. ii. 439; AA. ii. 760; UdA. 302, etc. 


Tiramsiya Thera.—An arahant. In a previous birth he was a hermit. 
He saw the Buddha Siddhattha and spoke verses in praise of him, extolling 
his lustre as surpassing that of the sun and of the moon. Sixty-one kappas 
ago he was a king named Nanadhara.’ 


1 Ap. i. 256 f. 


Tiracchikaé,—A Naga maiden, sister of Mahodara, Her son was Cilodara,* 
1 MT. 104. 


Tirikkanappera.—A locality in South India.’ 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 302; Ixxvii. 72, 82. 


Tirinaveli.—A district in South India.* 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 143, 288; lxxvii. 42, 91. 


Tirippaluru.—aA locality in South India.* 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 309, 312. 


Tiriputtiiru.—aA place in South India." 
1 Cv. lxxvii. 16, 20. 


Tirimalakka.—A village in South India.’ 
1 Cv. lxxvii. 51, 52. 


Tirivekambama,—A place in South India. 
1 Cy. lxxvi. 238, 266, 276. 
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1. Tiritavaccha.—The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin in Kāsi. See the 
Tititavaccha Jataka. 


2. Tiritavaecha.—A setthi of Aritthapura, father of Ummadanti.: He 
is also called Tiriti°.’ 


1 J. v. 210, 211. 2 Ibid., 215; ThigA. i. 192. 


3. Tiritavaccha.—A brahmin, purohita of Candappajjota and father of 
Maha Kaceana, His wife was Candapadiima,? v./. Tidivavaccha. 


1 Ap. ii. 465; ThagA. i. 485. 


Tiritavaccha Jataka (No. 259).—Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
in Kasi named Tiritavaceha and after the death of his parents he became an 
ascetic. The king of Benares, fleeing from his enemies, arrived at Tirita- 
vaccha’s hermitage, riding on an elephant. Looking for water but finding 
none, he let himself down into the hermit’s well but was unable to get out 
again; the hermit rescued him and showed him every hospitality. Later 
the hermit visited the king, now restored to the throne, and was given a 
dwelling place in the royal park. The courtiers were inclined to be jealous 
of the attentions paid to the hermit, but the king told them of the incident 
in the forest and they acknowledged the hermit’s claim to honour. 

The story was told in reference to Ananda having received five hundred 
robes from the women of Pasenadi’s palace. s.v. Ananda, The king is 


identified with Ananda.? 
1 J. ii. 314 ff. 


Tiritavacchagama.—See Milinda. 
Tiritivaccha,—See Tiritavaccha (2). 


Tirokudda Sutta.—One of the five suttas included in the Khuddakapatha. 
Departed spirits haunt their old dwelling places and their compassionate 
kinsmen should bestow on them in due time, food, drink, etc. and also give 
gifts to the monks in their name. Thus will they be happy.” The Sutta 
was preached on the third day of the Buddha’s visit to Rajagaha. On 
the previous night, Petas had made a great uproar in Bimbisara’s palace. 
In the time of Phussa Buddha, they had been workmen entrusted with the 
task of distributing alms to the Buddha and his monks, but they had been 
negligent in their duties and had appropriated some of the gifts for them- 


1 Khp., p. 6. 
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selves. Asa result, they suffered for a long period in purgatory and became 
Petas in the time of Kassapa Buddha. Kassapa told them that in the 
future, Bimbisara, who had once been their kinsman, would entertain the 
Buddha Gotama and make over the merit to them. They had long.waited 
for this occasion and when Bimbisara failed to fulfil their expectations, they 
made great outcry. 

The Buddha explained this to Bimbisara, who thereupon gave alms in 
the name of the Petas, thus making them happy. It was on this occasion 
that the Sutta was preached.” 


2 KhpA. 202 ff.; cp. PvA. 19 ff. 


Tilagulla,—A village in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon. It is mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Vijayabahu I.* Attached to it was a 
tank.” 

1 Cy. lviii. 43. 2 Ibid., lxviii. 44; Cv. Trs. i. 206, n. 1l. 


Tilamutthi Jātaka (No. 252).—Brahmadatta, son of the king of Benares, 
was sent to Takkasilā to study. One day, when going to bathe with his 
teacher, he ate some white seeds which an old woman had spread in the 
sun to dry. He did this on three different days; on the third day the woman 
reported him to the teacher and he was beaten. When Brahmadatta 
ascended the throne, he sent for the teacher, wishing to avenge this insult 
by killing him. The teacher did not come until the king had grown older, 
but when he did arrive, the sight of him so rekindled the king’s hatred, 
that he ordered him to be put to death. But the teacher spoke to him, 
telling him that if he had not been corrected in his youth, he would today 
be a highway robber. Convinced that the teacher’s action had been due 
to a desire for his welfare, Brahmadatta asked his forgiveness and showed 
him all honour. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who showed resentment when 


advised.? 
1 J. ii. 277-82. 


Tilamutthidayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave a handful of tila seeds to the Buddha, who, reading his thoughts, 
appeared before him in a mind-created body. Sixteen kappas ago he was 


a king named Nandiya.* 
1 Ap. i. 235. 


Tilavatthu.—A canal which fed the Manihira tank.’ 
1 Cv. lx. 53. 
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Tilokanagara.—The residence of Ciilasiva.' 
1 So DA. (Hewavitarne edn.) ii. 641, but P.T.S. edn. (ii. 883) has Lokuttara. 


Tilokanandana,—A garden laid out in Pulatthipura by Parakkama- 
bahu I." 


1 Cv. lxxix. 8. 
Tilokamalla.—See Tibhuvanamalla. 


Tilokasundari,—A Kalinga princess, the second queen of Vijayabahu I. 
She later became his chief queen and had five daughters—Subhadda, 
Sumitta, Lokanatha, Ratnavali and Ripavati—and a son, Vikkamabahu.’ 


1 Cv. lix. 29. 


Tivakka (Tavakka).—A village, administered by the brahmins of the 
same name. Here halted the procession bearing the Sacred Bodhi-tree from 
Jambukola to Anurādhapura. The brahmin, Tivakka, probably the head of 
the village, was present at the ceremony of the planting of the Bodhi-tree 
and later, one of the eight saplings from the tree was planted in the village.’ 


1 Mhv. xix. 37, 54, 61; Mbv. p. 162; Sp. i. 100. 


Tivahka,—An image, probably of the Buddha, installed in the Tivanka- 
ghara in Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu I.’ A similar image was found 
in the Kalyani-vihara which was restored by Parakkamabahu II.’ 


1 Cy. lxxviii. 39. 2 [bid., |lxxxv. 66; see Cv. Trs. ii. 105, n. 5. 


Tivara.—The name given to the inhabitants of Mount Vepulla, then 
known as Pacinavamsa, near Rajagaha, in the time of Kakusandha Buddha. 
Their term of life was forty thousand years.* 


1 S. ii. 190. 
Tisihala.—See Sihala. 


1. Tissa.—The seventeenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in the Anoma pleasaunce in Khemaka, His father was Janasandha 
(v.l. Saceasandha) and his mother Paduma. He lived the household life 
for seven thousand years, in three palaces—Guhasala, Nari (Narisa) and 
Nisabha—and left the world on a horse named Sonuttara. For eight 
months he practised austerities and after a meal of milk rice given by the 
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daughter of Virasetthi of Viragama, he sat on grass given by a yavapdlaka 
named Vijitasahgiama; he attained Buddhahood under an asana tree. 
He preached his first sermon at Yasavati to Brahmadeva and Udaya 
(Udayana) of Hamsavati, who later became his chief disciples. His 
attendant was Samahga (Sambhava), his chief patrons being Sambala 
and Siri among men and Kisāgotamī and Upasenā among women. His 
chief women disciples were Phussā and Sudattā. His body was sixty 
cubits high and after a life of one hundred thousand years he died at 
Nandārāma (Sunandārāma) in Sunandavati. His body was cremated 
and a thiipa was erected three leagues in height.* 


1 Bu. xviii. 1 ff.; BuA. 188 ff.; J. i. 40. 


2. Tissa,—The ninth future Buddha. 


1 See Anadgasavamsa, p. 40. 


3. Tissa.—One of the two chief disciples of Vipassi Buddha.’ He was 
the son of the purohita Bandhumati, and the Buddha’s first sermon was 
preached to him and Khanda.’ 


1 Bu. xx. 28; J. i. 41; D. ii. 4. 2 BuA. 196. 


4, Tissa.—One of the two chief disciples of Dipankara Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. ii. 213; J. i. 29; Mbv. 5. 


5. Tissa.—An aggasavaka of Kassapa Buddha. He was the Buddha’s 
brother and, having renounced the household, became an ascetic. On 
hearing that Kassapa had become Buddha, he visited him but expressed 
great disappointment on discovering that he ate flesh food (@magandha). 
The Buddha taught him that admagandha was not really flesh but the 
kilesas which corrupt the heart, and he preached to him the Amagandha 
Sutta. Tissa immediately entered the Order and became an aggasdvaka.* 
Tissa’s father was born as Subhadda in this age.” 


1 Bu. xxv. 39; SNA. i. 280-2, 293; D. ii. 4. 2 Ap. i. 101. 


6. Tissa.—A monk who was reborn as a Brahmā with great iddhi- 
powers. Moggallāna visited him soon after his birth in the Brahma-world 
and asked him questions about devas and Brahmas who were assured of 
salvation.” He was evidently the Tissa mentioned as being present at the 
Mahasamaya.’ 


1 A, iii. 331; iv. 75 ff. 2 D. ii. 261; DA. ii. 692. 
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7. Tissa.—A friend of Mẹtteyya. They together visited the Buddha at 
Jetavana and, having listened to his teaching, entered the Order. Metteyya 
retired with his teacher into the forest and not long after became an arahant. 
Tissa lived in Savatthi and when his elder brother died, he went home and 
was persuaded by his relations to return to the lay life. Later, Metteyya, 
passing through the village with the Buddha, during a journey, visited 
Tissa and brought him once more to the Buddha. The Buddha preached 
to them the Tissa-Metteyya Sutta, at the end of which Tissa became a 
Sotapanna, later attaining arahantship.* 


1 SN., p. 160 f.; SNA. ii. 535 f.; NidA. 184. 


8, Tissa.—The personal name of Metteyya, friend of Tissa (7). Metteyya 
was his gotta-name by which he became known.’ In the Sutta Nipata’ 
he is called Tissa-Metteyya. 


1 SNA. ii. 536; NidA. 184. 2 vs. 814. 


9. Tissa-Metteyya.—A disciple of Bavari. He visited the Buddha 
with his colleagues and when the Buddha answered his questions, he, 
and his thousand pupils became arahants. Tissa was his persona] name 
and Metteyya that of his clan.’ 


1 SN., vs. 1040-2; SNA. ii. 588. 


10. Tissa.—An Elder of Savatthi. He once received a length of coarse 
cloth as a gift and handed it to his sister to be made into a robe. She had 
the cloth pounded and spun into fine yarn and made of it a soft robe-cloth. 
At first Tissa would not accept it but was prevailed upon to do so and had 
it made into a soft robe by skilled robe-makers. He died on the night it 
was finished and, as a result of his fancy for it, was reborn as a louse in the 
robe. After his death, the monks wished to divide the robe but the louse 
started shouting. The Buddha, hearing this by his power of divine 
audience, asked the monks to lay the robe aside for seven days. At the 
end of that period, the louse was reborn in the Tusita world.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 341 ff. 


11. Tissaa—A monk. When the Buddha declared that in four months 
he would pass away, many monks were greatly excited, collecting in groups, 
not knowing what to do. But Tissa remained aloof, determined to win 
arahantship before the Buddha’s death. The others, misunderstanding 
him, reported to the Buddha that Tissa had no love for him, but the Buddha, 
having questioned him, praised his earnestness.” 


1 DhA. iii. 267 f. 
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12. Tissa Thera.—An arahant. He belonged to a brahmin family of 
Rajagaha and, having attained great proficiency in the Vedas, became a 
teacher of five hundred young men. When the Buddha visited Rajagaha, 
Tissa was so struck by his majesty that he joined the Order, later winning 
arahantship. The Theragadtha contains verses uttered by him regarding 
certain monks who were jealous of his great renown. 

In the time of Piyadassi Buddha, Tissa was an ascetic. Seeing the 
Buddha in samadhi in a forest-grove, he built over him an arbour of sala 
flowers and for seven days paid him homage.* 

He is evidently identical with Salamandapiya of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. vv. 153-4; ThagA. i. 272 f. 2 ji. 431 f. 


13. Tissa.—A rājā of Roruva. He was an “ unseen ” ally of Bimbisāra 
and, as such, sent him various gifts. The king sent him in return a painted 
panel on which was depicted the life of the Buddha and a gold plate 
specially inscribed with the Paticcasamuppāda. On seeing these, Tissa’s 
mind was filled with agitation and, giving up his title, he came to Rajagaha 
as a monk and lived in the Sappasondika cave, from there visiting the 
Buddha, and soon afterwards becoming an arahant. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a chariot-maker and gave the 
Buddha a stool made of sandalwood. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was four 
times king under the name of Santa (Bhavanimmita).’. He is probably 
identical with Phalakadayaka of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. 97; ThagA. i. 199 f. 2 i. 174. 


14. Tissa Thera.—An arahant. Son of the Buddha’s paternal aunt, 
Amitā. He entered the Order and dwelt in a woodland settlement, but 
he was proud of his rank and irritable and captious in his conduct. He 
once came to the Buddha in tears because his colleagues had teased him on 
account of his talkativeness. On another occasion, the Buddha, with his 
celestial eye, saw Tissa sleeping with open mouth during the siesta and, 
sending a ray of glory, woke him. Tissa’s heart was filled with anguish 
and when he confessed to his colleagues his mental laziness and distaste 
for religion, they brought him to the Buddha. The Buddha preached to 
him the Tissa Sutta, at the end of which he became an arahant.” 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he swept the leaves from the foot of the 
Bodhi-tree. He is evidently identical with Bodhisammajjaka of the 
Apadana.° 

1 S. ii. 282; MA. i. 289. 
2 Thag. v. 39; but see v. 1162; S. iii. 106 f.; ThagA. i. 105. 3 Ap. ii. 457 f. 
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The Dhammapada Commentary* calls him Thullatissa. He entered the 
Order when old and became fat through idleness. He spent most of his 
time in the Waiting-hall draped in rich robes. Monks, taking him for a 
mahathera, begged the privilege of performing various services for him, 
such as massaging his feet. But when they discovered his attainments, 
they reviled him and he sought the Buddha. The Buddha, however, 
asked him to obtain their pardon for having failed to show them due honour, 
and when he refused, related to him the story of Narada and Devala. 


4 i. 31 ff. 


15. Tissa.—A novice. He was a gatekeeper’s son and, coming with 
some carpenters to Savatthi, joined the Order. He was constantly finding 
fault with the food and other offerings, even those given by Anathapindika, 
and he boasted of the riches enjoyed by his kinsfolk. His colleagues 
made enquiries and, discovering the truth about his antecedents, reported 
him to the Buddha who preached the Katahaka Jataka (q.v.) to show his 
similar tendencies in the past.’ Tissa was identified with Katahaka of 


the Jataka.’ 
1 DhA. iii. 367. 2 J. i. 455. 


16. Tissa.—A monk. He was called Kosambivasi Tissa. He spent 
the rainy season at Kosambi and, on his departure, his supporter gave him 
three robes and other offerings; he, however, refused them saying that he 
had no novice to look after them. The layman immediately gave his son, 
then seven years old, to be his novice. The boy attained arahantship in 
the Tonsure-hall. While on his way to Savatthi to see the Buddha, 
Tissa accidentally blinded the novice by hitting his eye with a fan at dawn. 
The Elder was filled with remorse and, falling at the boy’s feet, asked 
his pardon. But the answer was that there was no fault to pardon, the 
accident was due to samsara. When the matter was reported to the 
Buddha he said that such was the nature of arahants. They felt no resent- 
ment. Atthe end of the discourse, Tissa became an arahant.* 


1 DhA. ii. 182 ff. 


17. Tissa.—A monk, called Asubhakammika-Tissa. He is mentioned 
in the Commentaries’ as an example of a good friend, devoted to the con- 
templation of asubha, association with whom helps one to get rid of lust. 
His teacher was Mahatissa of Kotapabbata-vihara.” 


1 E.g., VibbA. 270. 2 MT. 553. 
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18. Tissa.—A master of writing (lekhacariya). Even after his death 
he was known by reason of his writing.’ 


1 Mil., p. 70; see J.R.A.S. xii. 159. 


19. Tissa.—One of the chief lay patrons of Padumuttara Buddha.* 
1 Bu. xi. 26. 


20. Tissa.—A monk known as Araddhavipassaka-Tissa. While walking 
about he saw a lotus open at the rising of the sun. Immediately afterwards, 
he heard a slave-girl singing; her song told of how men are subject to death 
just as the lotus opens to the sun. Tissa thereupon developed insight and 


became an arahant.! 
1 SNA. ii. 397. 


21. Tissa.—Uncle of Pandukabhaya. He administered the kingdom 
when his elder brother, Abhaya, gave up the government. He was killed 
by Pandukabhaya.’ 

1 Mhv. x. 5], 70. 


22. Tissa,—An Elder of Asoka’s time, a disciple of Mahavaruna and 
brother of Sumitta. He was the son of a kinnari called Kunti, and his name 
was Tissa Kontiputta. He died of a bite by a venomous insect. Asoka 
was grieved on learning that Tissa’s death was due to his failure to obtain 


ghee in his illness.’ 
1 Mhv. v. 213 ff. 


23. Tissa-kumara.—Brother of Asoka and his vice-regent. He once 
asked Asoka why monks were not joyful and gay and Asoka, in order to 
teach him the reason, gave him the throne for a week, saying that at the 
end of the week he would be put to death. Tissa then realised that monks, 
who had the constant consciousness of death, could not be merry. 

He later became a monk under Yonaka Mahadhammarakkhita and lived 
in the Asokārāma, where he prevented the murder of the theras by the 
minister sent by Asoka to make the monks hold the uposatha together. 
He became an arahant and, on account of his love of solitude, came to be 
known as Ekavihariya.' 


1 Thag. vv. 537-46; ThagA. i. 503 f.; Mhv. v. 33, 60, 154 ff., 241; SA. iii, 125. 
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24. Tissa.—King of Kalyani and father of Vihdramahadevi.* His brother 
Ayya-Uttika entered into an intrigue with the queen and was banished. 
He sent the queen a letter through an attendant to an arahant who was in 
the habit of visiting the palace. This letter fell into the hands of the king 
who suspected tle arahant himself, owing to a similarity in his writing to 
that of the intriguer. The king ordered the arahant to be killed and 
cast into the sea. The devas, being offended, caused the sea to overflow 
the land. The total destruction of the country was only averted by the 
king sending his daughter Devi (afterwards Viharamahadevi), to sea in a 
golden boat.” 

Tissa’s father was Mutasiva and his grandfather Uttiya.’ 


1 Mhv. xxii. 13 ff. 


2 The Rasavahini, however, says he was thrown into a cauldron of boiling 
oil; see s.v. Telakatahagatha. 3 MT 431. 


25. Tissa.—A minister of Dutthagamani. When the latter fled from 
Saddhatissa, Tissa joined him and he gave him his own food during the flight. 
But the food was ultimately given to a monk (see Tissa 26) who accepted 
their invitation to the meal.* It was probably the mother of this Tissa 
who, we are told,” used a cloth worth one hundred to wipe away the impur- 
ities of her son’s birth, which cloth she afterwards threw out on to the 
Talaveli road hoping that it might prove useful to a pamsukulika monk. 


1 For details see Mhv. xxiv. 22 ff.; AA. i. 365; 2 Vsm., p. 63. 


26. Tissa.—A thera in Piyahgudipa. He it was who accepted the meal 
given by Dutthagamani while fleeing from his brother.’ 


1 Mhv. xxiv. 25. 


27. Tissa.—A brahmin youth of Rohana who rebelled against Vattaga- 
mani in the fifth year of his reign. At that time Damilas invaded Ceylon 
and Vattagamani sent word to Tissa asking him to fight them, and take the 
throne for himself; Tissa did, but was conquered by them.’ See also Brah- 
mana-Tissa. 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 38 ff. 


28. Tissa.—A monk of Kambugallaka; he was very learned and helped 
to reconcile Vattagamani and his discontented ministers." Later, the 
ministers built several viharas—the Mulavokasa, the Saliyarama, the 
Pabbatarama and the Uttaratissirama—and handed them over to Tissa.” 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 71, 75. 2 Ibid., 91. 
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29. Tissa.—A minister of Vattagamani; he built the Uttaratissarama.* 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 91, 


30. Tissa.—Son of Mahācūla and king of Ceylon (9-12 4.p.). He was 
poisoned by his wife Anula,’ 
1 Mhv. xxxiv. 15 ff. 


31. Tissa.—A paramour of Queen Anulā, He was a wood-carrier and 
was therefore called Dārubhatika-Tissa. He reigned for one year and one 
month and built a bathing-tank in the Mahameghavana, He was poisoned 
by Anula,* 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 22 ff. 


32. Tissa.—A monk of the Dakkhiņārāma, for whom Mahāsena built the 
Jetavana-vihara.* 
1 Mhv. xxxvii. 32, 38. 


33. Tissa.—Younger son of Mahādāthika-Mahānāga and brother of 
Amandagamani Abhaya. He was known as Kanirajanu-tissa’ (q.v.). 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 11 ff.; MT. 640. 


34. Tissa.—Nephew of Khallātanāga and son of Sumanadevi, step-sister 
to the king. With his brothers, Abhaya and Uttara, he conspired to kill 
the king. But the conspiracy failed and they committed suicide.’ 


1 MT. 612. 


35. Tissa,—An artisan (kammaraputta), a previous incarnation of Saliya. 
He lived in Mundaganhga and receiving one day as wages the flesh of a 
boar, he had it cooked by his wife. When the meal was ready he announced 
alms; the theras Dhammadinna, Godhiya-Mahatissa, Mahanaga of Samud- 
davihara, Mahanaga of Kalavallimandapa, Mahasangharakkhita, Dhamma- 
gutta, Mahanaga of Bhatiyavanka and Maliyamahadeva appeared to accept 


the alms.* 
1 MT. 605 f. 


36. Tissa.—A monk resident in Lonagiri (Lenagiri), He once saw fifty 
monks, on their way to Nāgadīpa on a pilgrimage, returning from their 
alms-rounds in Mahakhiragama, with their bowls empty. Asking them to 
wait, he returned in a little while with his bowl of milk rice which proved 


65 
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more than enough for the whole company. Seeing their astonishment, he 
explained that since he had begun to practise the sārāņīya-dhammā, his 
bow] had never lacked food. 

At the Giribhandamahapija at Cetiyapabbata, Tissa wished to have for 
himself two shawls, the most precious things there. He déclared his 
wish in the presence of others and the king, on being informed, determined 
that Tissa should not have them, but every time he put out his hand to 
take the robes, they slipped away, and others took their place. In the 
end the robes were given to Tissa.* 


1 DA. ii. 534 f.; MA. i. 545. 


37. Tissa.—A thera of Savatthi, better known as Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa, 
He renounced forty crores of wealth and became a monk dwelling in the 
forest. His younger brother’s wife sent five hundred ruffians to kill him. 
He begged them to spare his life for one night and broke his thigh-bone 
with a stone as token that he would not attempt to escape. During the 
night he overcame his pain and, dwelling on his virtues, became an arahant.’ 


1 MA. i. 188 f.; DA. ii. 747; Vam. 48. 


38. Tissa,—A thera of Saketa. He refused to answer questions, saying 
that he had no time. On being asked, ‘‘ Can you find time to die ?’’ he 
felt ashamed, and going to the Kanikaravalikasamudda-vihara, instructed 
monks of varying grades during the rainy season, rousing great enthusiasm 
among the populace by his preaching.’ 

1 MA. i. 350 f.; DA. iii. 1061. 


39. Tissa,—A monk of Kotapabbata (q.v.). 


40. Tissa.—A minister. The scholiast to the Kanha Jataka mentions 
a story of an amacca called Tissa who, in a rage, killed his wife and all his 


retinue and, finally, himself.’ 
1 J. iv. 11. 


41. Tissa,—A novice of Paficaggalalena, While travelling through the 
air he heard the daughter of the artisan of Girigama singing, after having 
bathed with her companions in a lotus-pond. Being attracted by the 
sound, he lost his power of travelling through the air.* 


1 MA. i. 353; SNA. 1. 70. 
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42. Tissa.—A novice of Tissamaha-vihara, He complained to his teacher 
of his distaste for the Order and the latter took him to Cittalapabbata. 
There, with great effort, Tissa built for himself a cave and while lying there 
during the night, became an arahant, dying the next day. A thiipa called 
the Tissa-thera-cetiya was erected over his relics and this was still in exis- 


tence in Buddhaghosa’s day.’ 
1 MA. i. 312 f. 


43. Tissa.—An attendant of King Saddha-Tissa, The king, wishing to 
eat pheasants, asked Tissa to procure some, having first tested him by 
threatening to have him executed if he refused to kill fowl for the king’s 
table. Tissa, even when led to the executioner’s block, refused to kill 
the birds. The king was thus satisfied that Tissa would not kill pheasants 
forhim. The next day, Tissa, seeing a fowler hawking some dead pheasants, 
obtained them for the king.’ 


1 SA. ii. 49 ff.; AA. i. 262. 


44. See also Katamoraka-Tissa, Cullapindapatika-Tissa, Darubhandaka- 
Tissa, Devanampiya-Tissa, Dhanuggaha-Tissa, Nigama-Tissa, Pabbharavasi- 
Tissa, Padhanakammika-Tissa, Padhanika-Tissa, Punabbasukutumbika- 
putta-Tissa, Pitigata-Tissa, Manikarakullpaga-Tissa, Mahatissa, Losaka- 
Tissa, Vanavasika-Tissa, Saddhatissa, etc. 


1. Tissa Sutta.—Relates the story of the Buddha’s nephew, Tissa (No. 14), 
who visits the Buddha and complains that the monks abuse him.* 


1 S. ii. 282. 


2. Tissa Sutta.—The story of Tissa (No. 14) being taken to the Buddha 
because he complained of distaste for the monk’s life. By means of an 
allegory the Buddha teaches him how he can attain Nibbäna, and promises 


to help him to do so.’ 
1 S. iii. 106 f. 


3. Tissa Sutta.—Moggallāna, hearing the Buddha report a conversation 
between two devatās at Gijjhakūta, visits the Brahmā Tissa in order to 
discover if the devas had knowledge of sawpadisesa and anupadisesa, 

Tissa tells him what he knows and Moggallana describes his visit to the 
Buddha. The Buddha tells him that Tissa had omitted to mention the 
animittavihart puggala, which he then proceeds to explain.’ 


1 A, iv. 77 f.; cp. A. iii. 332 f. 
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Tissaka Sutta.—Subrahmā approaches the Buddha and speaks of Kata- 


moraka-Tissa’ (q.v.). 
1 §, i. 148. 


Tissadatta.—A thera of Ceylon who had special charge of the Vinaya.’ 
He may be identical with the Tissadatta mentioned’ as being able to preach 
in eighteen different languages, explaining the text of the Tipitaka. On 
one occasion, wishing to salute the Bodhi-tree by means of his iddhi-power, 
he caused it to draw near to him.° 


' Vin. v. 3. 2 VibhA. 387, 389; MA. i. 234. 3 Vsm. 403. 


Tissabhuti—A monk of Mandalarama in Ceylon, in the time of King 
Vattagamani." He was evidently well versed in the Abhidhamma and it 
is said’ that he once explained the Padesavihāra Sutta so as to include 
various teachings of the Abhidhamma. 

Once, while on his alms-rounds, he saw something which provoked desire 
in his heart. He immediately returned to his teacher and asked his advice 
as to how to conquer his disease. The teacher sent him to Mahasangharak- 
khita of Malaya, who gave him the asubhakammatthana. That same night 
Tissabhiti became an arahant at the foot of a sepanni tree.° 


1 VibhA. 448. 2 DhsA. 30. 3 AA, i, 23 f. 
Tissamaharaja.—See Saddhatissa. 


Tissamaha-vihara.—A monastery in Rohana, founded by Kakavanna- 
Tissa.’ It was also called Tissdrama.’ It was one of the chief monastic 
establishments in Ceylon and was a place of pilgrimage. Some of the 
Sinhalese chronicles mention that Kakavanna-Tissa built another vihara 
of the same name on the east coast of Ceylon, at the place now known as 
Seruvila, where the Buddha’s frontal bone is deposited. The Mahaimegha- 
vanarama is also sometimes called the Tissamaharama,’® and Tissdérama.* 
Dappula gave to the Tissamaha-vihara the village of Kattikapabbata.° 


1 Mhv. xxii. 23. 4 Ibid., xv. 174, 179, 203. 
2 Ibid., 28. 3 E.g., Mhv. xx. 25. , 5 Cv. xlv. 59. 


Tissa Metteyya.—See Tissa (7). 


Tissa-Metteyya Sutta.—Preached to Tissa (7) and his friend Metteyya, 
at the latter’s request. It deals with the evils that follow in the train of 


sexual intercourse.* 
1 SN., p. 160 f.; SNA. ii. 535 f. 
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Tissa-Metteyya-manava-puccha.—The question asked by Tissa-Metteyya, 
and the answer given by the Buddha.’ 


1 SN., p. 199. 


Tissarakkhā.—The second queen of Asoka; he married her four years 
before his death. She was very jealous of the attention paid by Asoka to 
the Bodhi-tree, and caused it to be killed by means of poisonous thorns.’ 


1 Mhv. xx. 3 ff. 


Tissarajamandapa.—The name given to the pavilions erected by Vohari- 
ka-Tissa in the Mahavihara and in Abhayagiri.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 31; Mhv. Trs. 258, n. 3. 


Tissavaddhamānaka.—A locality in Ceylon, to the east of Anurādhapura.! 
It contained the Mucela-vihara and a tank of the same name.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxv. 84. 2 Ibid., xxxvii. 48. 


Tissavasabha.—Probably the name of a Bodhi-tree in Anurādhapura. 
It was surrounded by a stone terrace and a wall, both built by Sirimegha- 


vanna,' 
1 Cv. xxxvii. 91; Cv. Trs. i. 7, n. 3. 


1. Tissavapi.—A tank near Anuradhapura, probably built by Devanam- 
piyatissa.’ It seems to have been customary for the king to take a cere- 
monial bath in the Tissavapi, after his coronation festival,? and, on this 
occasion, the Lambakannas formed the king’s bodyguard.* The road from 
Mahiyangama to Anuradhapura lay along the edge of the Tissavapi.* 


1 Mhv. xx. 20. 3 See, e.g., Mhv. xxxv. 16, 38. 
2 E.g., Mhv. xxvi. 7; xxxv. 38; MT. | 4 Ibid., xxxvi. 59. 
645. 


2. Tissavāpi.—A tank in the neighbourhood of Mahāgāma, built by 
Ilanāga.! 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 32. 


Tissa-vihāra.—A monastery in Nāgadīpa round which Voharaka-Tissa 


built a wall. 
1 Mhv. xxxvi. 36. 
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1. Tissi.—One of the chief women disciples of Kondafifia Buddha.* 
1 J. i. 30; Bu. iii. 31. 


2. Tissa.—An arahant Theri belonging to a Sakyan family of Kapilavatthu. 
She became a lady of the Bodhisatta’s court, but later renounced the world 
with Mahapajapati Gotami, and practised insight. One day the Buddha 
appeared before her in a ray of glory and uttered a stanza, at the conclusion 
of which she became an arahant.* 


1 Thig. 4; ThigA. 11. 


3. Tissé.—An arahant Theri, her story being similar to that of Tiss (2)." 
1 Thig. 5; ThigA. 12 f. 


4, Tissi.—An updsikaé mentioned, together with her mother Tissayamata, 
in a list of pious women disciples.’ 


1 A. iv. 348; AA. ii. 791. 


5. Tissi.—A rival of Matta (q.v.).’ 
1 Py. ii. 3; PvA. 82 f. 


6. Tissé.—A nun of Ceylon, specially proficient in the Vinaya.* 
1 Dpv. xviii. 30. 


7. Tissa.— Wife of Mahinda who was brother of Sena II. Tissa was a 
daughter of Kittaggabodhi and was the sister of Sanghi and Kitti." She 
had a daughter, also called Sangha,’ 


1 Cv. 1. 60. 2 Ibid., li. 15. 


8. Tissã.—Daughter of King Kassapa IV. and queen of Udaya II." 
1 Cy, li. 94. 


9. Tissã.—Daughter of Kassapa, who afterwards became Kassapa V. (?) 


and wife of Kassapa IV. 
1 Cv. lii. 2. 


1. Tissārāma.—Name given to the Mahāmeghavanārāma (q.v.),* and also 
to Tissamaharama (q.v.).” 
1 Mhv. xv. 174, 179, 203. 2 Ibid., xxii. 28. 
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2. Tissarama.—A nunnery in Anuradhapura, built by Kassapa IV. The 
nuns of Tissirama were entrusted with the care of the Bodhi-tree and of the 
Maricavatti-vihara.’ 

1 Cv. lii. 24. 


Tinimakkulagama,—aA village in the Malaya country in Ceylon, not far 
from Pulatthipura.* 
1 Cy. lxx. 284, 301. 


Tiritara.—A Tamil usurper who succeeded Khuddaparinda on the throne. 
Two months after his accession he was killed by Dhatusena.* 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 32. 


Tisucullasa.—A village, probably in East Ceylon.* v.l. Tipucullasa. 
1 Cv. xlv. 78. 


Tungabhadda.—A canal branching off from the Dakkhina sluice in the 
Parakkamasamudda.' 
1 Cv. Ixxix. 45. 


Tuttha.—A lay disciple of Natika who died and was reborn in the 
Suddhavasa, there to attain Nibbana.’ 


1 S. v. 358; D. ii. 92. 


Tutthi Sutta.—In order to get rid of dissatisfaction, want of self-posses- 
sion, and desire for much, one should cultivate the opposite qualities.” 


1 A. iii. 448. 


Tundila.— Brother of the courtesan Kali, He was a ne’er-do-well, and 
Kali, having helped him with money which he proceeded to squander, 
refused to give him any more. But a patron of Kali, seeing his condition, 
gave him his clothes on entering K4li’s house—it being the custom for those 
who patronised a courtesan, to be provided with clothes during their stay 
in her house—and had to walk away naked.* 


1 J. iv. 248 f. 


Tundila Jataka (No. 388).—The Bodhisatta was once born as a pig and 
had a brother. They were adopted by an old woman of a village near 
Benares and were called Mahatundila and Cullatundila. The woman 
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loved them like her own children and refused to sell them, but, one day, some 
lewd men made her drunk and she agreed to sell Cullatundila. When 
Cullatundila discovered this, he ran to his brother, but the latter preached 
to him how it was the fate of pigs to be slaughtered for their flesh; he should, 
therefore, meet his death bravely. All Benares heard the Bodhisatta’s 
preaching, and flocked to the spot. The king adopted the pigs as his sons 
and Mahatundila was appointed to the seat of judgment. On the king’s 
death, he wrote a book of law for the guidance of future generations. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was in constant terror 
of the thought of death. The monk was identified with Cullatundila.’ 

It is said? that the lewd men were identical with the Bhaddavaggiya. 
Having heard Mahatundila preach the five precepts, they observed them for 
sixty thousand years, hence their attainment of arahantship as in their 
last birth. 

Mahatundila’s preaching is referred to as the Tundilovada, 


1 J. iii. 286 ff. 2 DhA. i. 83. 


Tucchapothila.—See Pothila. 


Tudigima.—tThe residence of Subha Todeyyaputta.* 
1 AA. ii. 554; MA. ii. 802. See Todeyya. 


Tudu.—A thera. He was the teacher of Culla Kokalika and, having 
become an Anadgami, was born as a Pacceka Brahma in the Brahma-world. 
When Kokalika was grievously ill, Tudu visited him and exhorted him to 
put his trust in Sariputta and Moggallana. But Kokalika refused to accept 
his advice and drove him away.’ 


1 S. i. 149; A. v. 171; J. iv. 245; AA. ii. 852; SA. i. 167 f.; SNA. ii. 476. 


Tumbarakandara.—A forest between Upatissagama and Dvaramanda- 
laka,’ 
1 Mhv. x. 2; MT. 280. 


Tumbarumalaka.—One of the mdlakas of the Cetiyapabbata. The first 
upsampada was held there by Mahinda, when Mahaarittha and the others 
received the upasampada.' 

1 Mhv. xvi. 16. 
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Tulakuta Sutta.—Few are they that abstain from cheating with scales 
and measures; many are they that do not.’ 


1 S. v. 473. 


Tulādhāra.—A mountain in the village of Vihāravāpi.! It was in 
Rohana, and the vihara on it was the residence of Mahapaduma, the reciter 
of the Jatakas, from whom Ilanaga heard the Kapi Jataka.” There was 
also, probably, a village of the same name as the mountain, for it is men- 
tioned? as having been given by Aggabodhi IV. for the maintenance of the 
Padhanaghara built by him. 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 90. 2 Ibid., xxxv. 30. 3 Cv. xlvi. 12. 


Tuvataka Sutta.—The fourteenth sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipāta. It was one of the suttas preached at the Mahāsamaya. It deals 
with the qualities a monk should cultivate in order to attain emancipation.’ 
It is explained in the Mahā Niddesa.” It is considered specially fitted for 
saddhacaritas.° 


1 SN., pp. 179 ff.; SNA. ii. 562 ff. 2 ii, 339 ff. 3 NidA. 223. 


Tuvaradayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was a 
hunter who, having seen some monks in the forest, gave them a tuvara (?).* 


1 Ap. i. 222. 


Tuvaradhipativelara.— A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.* 


1 Cy. lxxvi. 138, 315; lxxvii. 67. 


1. Tusita.—One of the palaces occupied by Konagamana Buddha in his 
last lay life.’ 


1 Bu. xxiv. 18. 


2. Tusita.—The fourth of the six deva worlds.” Four hundred years of 
human life are equal to one day of the Tusita world and four thousand 
years, so reckoned, is the term of life of a deva born in Tusita.” Sometimes 
Sakadagamins (e.g., Purana and Isidatta) are born there.” It is the rule 
for all Bodhisattas to be born in Tusita in their last life but one; then, when 
the time comes for the appearance of a Buddha in the world, the devas of 
the ten thousand world systems assemble and request the Bodhisatta to 


1 A. i. 210, ete. 3 A, iii. 348; v. 138; also DbA. 1. 129; 
2 Ibid., 214; iv. 261, etc. UdA. 149, 277. 
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be bornamong men. Great rejoicings attend the acceptance of this request.” 
Gotama’s name, while in Tusita, was Setaketu,° and the Bodhisatta Metteyya 
(g.v.), the future Buddha, is now living in Tusita under the name of Natha- 
deva. The Tusita world is considered the most beautiful of the celestial 
worlds, and the pious love to be born there because of the presence of the 
Bodhisatta. Tusita is also the abode of each Bodhisatta’s parents.’ 
The king of the Tusita world is Santusita; he excels his fellows in ten 
respects—beauty, span of life, etc. Among those reborn in Tusita are also 
mentioned Dhammika, Anathapindika, Mallika, the thera Tissa (Tissa 10), 
Mahadhana and Dutthagdmani.° The Tusita devas are so-called because 
they are full of joy (tuttha-hatthati Tusitā). 

The inhabitants of Tusita are called Tusita. They were present at the 
Mahasamaya." 


4 A. ii. 130; iv. 312; DhA. i. 69 f.; | the Bodhisatta Metteyya is called the 


J. i. 47 f. chief of Tusita. 
5 Sp. i. 161. 8 Mhv. xxxii. 72 f. ® For particulars see s.v. 
7 DhA. i. 110. 10 VibhA. 519; NidA. 109. 


8 A. iv. 243; but see Cv. lii. 47, where 1 D.ii. 161. 


Tusitā.—The inhabitants of the Tusita world. See Tusita (2). 


Tekicchakārī (°kāni) Thera.—He was the son of the brahmin Subandhu, 
and was so-called because he was brought safely into the world with the 
aid of physicians. When Tekicchakārī was grown up his father, by his 
wisdom and policy, incurred the jealousy and suspicion of Canakka, minister 
of Candagutta, who had him thrown into prison. Tekicchakari, in his 
fright, fled, and, taking refuge with a forest-dwelling monk, entered the 
Order and dwelt in the open air, never sleeping and heedless of heat and 
cold. Mara, in the guise of a cowherd, tried to tempt him, but he developed 
insight and became an arahant. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was born in a physician’s family and 
cured a monk, named Asoka, and many others. Hight kappas ago he was 
a king named Sabbosadha.* He is probably identical with Tikiechaka of 
the Apadāna.’ 

1 Thag. 384-6; ThagA. i. 440 f. 2 i, 190. 


Tekula (?).—A thera who, with his brother Yamelu, asked from the 
Buddha permission to translate the Buddha’s teachings into Sanskrit." 


1 Vin. ii. 139. 
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Tenhkongu.—aA locality in South India.? 


1 Cv. lxxvi. 288; lxxvii. 67. 


Tejasi.—One of the messengers employed by Kuvera.! 
1 D, iii. 201. 


Tejodipa.—A disciple of Tilokaguru and author of a tīkā on the Paritta.* 
1 Sas., p. 115. 


Tennavallappalla.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara,' 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 222, 231. 


Tebhatika-Jatila.—Three brothers, Uruvela-Kassapa, Gaya-Kassapa and 
Nadi-Kassapa. or their story see s.v. Uruvela-Kassapa. 


Temiya.—The name of the Bodhisatta in the Mugapakkha Jataka (q.v.) 
He was so called because on the day of his birth there were great rains 
throughout the kingdom and he was born wet.* 


1 J. vi. 3. 


Temiya Jataka.—See Mugapakkha Jataka. 


Tela.—One of the ambassadors sent by Devanampiyatissa to Asoka.’ 
v.l. Malla, 
1 MT. 302. 


Telakatahagatha.—A Pali poem of eighty-eight stanzas supposed to have 
been uttered by Kalyaniya Thera on being thrown into a cauldron of 
boiling oil by King Kalyani-Tissa (Tissa 24), who suspected him of having 
been accessory to an intrigue with his queen." 


1 For details see P.L.C. 162 f. 


Telakandariké.—A pious and generous woman, who gave ghee in large 
quantities to monks. She is mentioned in a story illustrating how monks 
will sometimes boast of their patrons.* 


1 VbhA. 483; Vsm. 27. 
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Telakani Thera.—An arahant. He was a brahmin of Savatthi, older than 
the Buddha. Having become a wandering recluse he went about ques- 
tioning recluses and brahmins, but not finding satisfaction. One day he 
heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order and became an arahant.’ 


1 Thag. 747-68; ThagA. ii. 24 ff. 


Telagama.—A canal, the revenue from which was given by Aggabodhi 
IX. to the monks for their rice gruel.” 


1 Cv. xlix. 89. 


Telapakkanijjhara.—A weir forming part of the irrigation work scarried 
out by Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cv. lxxix. 66. 


Telapatta Jataka (No. 96).—The Bodhisatta was once the youngest of 
one hundred sons of the king of Benares. He heard from the Pacceka 
Buddhas, who took their meals in the palace, that he would become king 
of Takkasila if he could reach it without falling a prey to the ogresses who 
waylaid travellers in the forest. Thereupon, he set out with five of his 
brothers who wished to accompany him. On the way through the forest 
the five in succession succumbed to the charms of the ogresses, and were 
devoured. One ogress followed the Bodhisatta right up to the gates of 
Takkasila, where the king took her into the palace, paying no heed to the 
Bodhisatta’s warning. The king succumbed to her wiles, and, during the 
night, the king and all the inhabitants of the palace were eaten by the ogress 
and her companions. The people, realising the sagacity and strength of 
will of the Bodhisatta, made him their king. 

The story was related in reference to the Janapada-Kalyani Sutta (q.v.). 
The monks said it must be very hard not to look at a janapada-kalydanz, 
but the Buddha denied this and related the above story.’ 

The Jataka seems also to have been called the Takkasila Jataka.’ 


1 J. i. 393 ff. 2 Ibid., 470. 


Telappanāli.—A village near Ujjeni. When Mahā Kaccāna went there 
on his way to Ujjeni, a poor girl of noble family, seeing him return empty- 
handed from his alms-round, invited him into her house, cut off her beauti- 
ful hair, sent a slave-girl to sell it, and with the price of it gave alms to 
Kaccana, keeping herself out of sight. The Elder sent for her, and, at 
the sight of him, her hair grew as before. Candappajjota, hearing of the 
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incident, sent for her and made her his queen. She gave birth to a son 
called, after his maternal grandmother, Gopala, and his mother thereafter 


came to be called Gopalamata.' 
1 AA. i. 117 f. 


Telamakkhiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he rubbed 
oil on the vedska of Siddhattha Buddha’s Bodhi-tree. Twenty-four kappas 
ago he was a king named Sucehavi.* 


1 Ap. i. 230 f. 


Telavaha,—A river in the Serivarattha, and near Andhapura.' 
1 J. i. 111. 


Telovada Jataka (No. 246).—Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin ascetic. 
He came to a village for alms and was invited by a wealthy brahmin who, 
after having given him food with fish, tried to annoy him by saying that the 
fish had been killed specially for him. The Bodhisatta said that he himself 
was entirely free from blame. 

The story was related in reference to Nigantha Nathaputta who sneered 
because the Buddha had consented to eat at the house of the general Siha. 
The wealthy brahmin is identified with Nathaputta,’ 


1 J. ii., 262 f. 


Tevijja Sutta.—The thirteenth sutta of the Digha Nikaya, preached to 
Vasettha and Bharadvaja who visited the Buddha at Manasakata. The 
Buddha points out the futility of the belief that a mere knowledge of the 
Three Vedas leads to the attainment of reunion with Brahma. Such union 
can, however, be attained only by the practice of the four Brahma-viharas.* 


1 D. i. 235-53. 


Tevijja-Vacchagotta Sutta.—The Buddha visits Vaechagotta at the Pa- 
ribbajakarama in Vesali and tells him that he is called Tevwja (knower 
of the threefold lore) because he has knowledge of his former existences, 
possesses the divine eye, and has knowledge of the destruction of the 
dsavas.* 

1 M. i. 481 ff. 


Tesakuņa Jātaka (No. 521).—Once upon a time, the king of Benares had 
no heir, but finding three eggs in a nest—an owl’s, amynah’s, and a 
parrot’'s—he brought them, and when they were hatched out, adopted the 
birds as his children, giving them the names of Vessantara, Kundalini and 
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Jambuka, When they had grown up in the houses of the courtiers who had 
charge of them, the king had them summoned one by one, and asked them 
for advice as to how a king should reign. Each admonished the king in 
eleven stanzas, and, at the suggestion of the admiring populace, they were 
given respectively the ranks of general, treasurer, and commander-in- 
chief. When the king died, the people wished to make Jambuka king, but, 
having inscribed rules of righteousness on a golden plate, he disappeared into 
the forest. 

The story was related in reference to the admonitions delivered by the 
Buddha to the king of Kosala. The king of the past was Ananda, Kundalini 
was Uppalavana, Vessantara, Sariputta and Jambuka the Bodhisatta.* 

The verses uttered by Jambuka are often quoted.” 


1 J. v. 109-25. 2 E.g., J. i. 177; vi. 94. 


Toņdamāna.—A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara. He had a moun- 
tain fortress where Kulasekhara once lay in hiding, and his wife had three 


brothers, all of whom helped him. He owned the villages of Tirimalakka 
and Kattala.! 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 137, 315; Ixxvii. 1, 32, 39, 51, 74. 


Tondipara.—aA locality in South India.’ Geiger’ takes the name to be 
that of two villages, Tondi and Para. 


1 Cy. Ixxvi. 236; Ixxvii. 81. 2 Cv. Trs. ii. 84, n. 3. 


Tondiriya.—A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara. He was slain by 
Lankapura.’ 
1 Cy. lxxvi. 181 f. 


1. Todeyya.—A Mahāsāla brahmin, mentioned in a list of eminent 
brahmins gathered together at Iechanankala and Manasakata." Buddha- 
ghosa says” that his permanent residence was at Tudigama; hence his name. 
He was, very probably, the father of Subha, who is called Todeyyaputta.° 
Subha’s father was, we know, chaplain to Pasenadi and, though exceedingly 
rich, was a great miser; after death he was born in his own house as a dog 
of whom Subha was very fond. When the Buddha visited Subha the dog 
barked, and the Buddha chided it, addressing it by the name of Todeyya. 

Subha was greatly offended but the Buddha proved the identity of the 
dog by getting him to show Subha some of his father’s buried treasure. The 
dog was later born in hell.* 


1 D. i. 235; Sn., p. 115. 3 MA. ii. 802. 
2 DA. ii. 399; AA. ii. 554. 1 Thid., i. 962 f. 
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There was in Candalakappa a Mango-grove belonging to the Todeyya- 
brahmins.” A Todeyya-brahmana was also the owner of the Mango-grove at 
Kamanda.° The Anguttara Nikaya’ mentions the pupils of the Todeyya- 
brahmin speaking ill of Eleyya because the latter followed the teachings of 
Ramaputta, 

5 M. ii. 210. 8 §. iv. 121. 7 A. ii. 180. 


2. Todeyya.—A disciple of Bavari.’ He visited the Buddha, and his 
questions, with the answers given by the Buddha, are given in the Todeyya- 
manava-puccha.”. He became an arahant.’ 


1 S., vv. 1006. 2 Ibid., 1088-91. 3 SNA. ii. 597. 


Todeyyagāma.—A village between Sāvatthi and Benares. It contained 
the shrine of Kassapa Buddha, which was honoured even in the present 
age. The Buddha once visited it in the company of Ananda.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 250 f. 


Tobbalanagapabbata.—A locality in Rohaņa. There Mahallakanaga 


erected a vihāra.! 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 125. 


Tompiya.—A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.* 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 144. 


Toyavapi.—A tank, one of the irrigation works of Parakkamabahu I," 


1 Cv. xxix. 46. 


Toranavatthu.—A locality in Kosala, between Savatthi and Saketa. 
Pasenadi once stopped there and visited Khema, who lived there.” 


1 S. iv. 374. 


Tolaka-vihadra.—A monastery in Rohana near which Viharamahadevi 
landed after she was cast into the sea at Kalyani.’ 
1 MT. 431 (see n. 7). 


Th. 


Thapatayo Sutta.—The royal chamberlains, Isidatta and Purana, staying 
at Sadhuka, hear that the Buddha is in the village and, waiting for him, 
follow him till he sits down under a tree. They tell him of their joy that he 
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is staying near them. They are proud in telling him that in spite of the 
temptations placed in their way in the performance of their duties, they are 
free from thoughts of lust. The Buddha tells them they are possessed of 
the four qualities of Sotapannas and should, therefore, be thankful for their 


good fortune.’ 
1 S. v. 348 ff. 


Thambāropaka Thera.—An arahant. In the past he set up a flagstaff 
over the cetiya of Dhammadasi Buddha and, climbing to the top of it, 
decked it with jasmine flowers. Ninety-four kappas ago he became king 
sixteen times, under the name of Thiipasikha.’ 

He is probably identical with Paripunnaka Thera.’ 


1 Ap. i. 171. 2 ThagA. i. 190. 
Thalayuru.—See Athalayuru. 


1. Thullakotthita.—A township in the Kuru country. It was the birth- 
place of Ratthapala, and it was there that the Buddha stayed during a tour 
among the Kurus.’ It received its name from the fact of its granaries 
being always full (thullakottham, paripunnakotthagaram). It had plenteous 
crops.” 

L M. ii. 54; ThagA. ii. 30; AA. i. 144. 2 MA. ii. 722; also Avadāna Ś. ii. 118. 


2. Thullakotthita.—A city in the time of Narada Buddha, who preached 
there to Bhaddasala and Vijitamitta, afterwards appointed as his chief 


disciples.* 
1 BuA. 154. 


Thulla-Tissa.—See Tissa (14). 


Thulla-Tissa.—A nun. She was present when Maha-Kassapa, in the 
company of Ananda, visited the nuns and preached tothem. She expressed 
resentment that Kassapa should dare to preach in the presence of Ananda. 
It was, she said, “as if the needle-pedlar should try to sell a needle to the 
needle-maker.”’ Ananda afterwards asked Kassapa to ignore Tissa’s 
outburst, but she later left the Order.* 

1 S. ii. 215 ff. 


Thulla-Nandā.—A nun, one of four sisters who all joined the Order, the 
others being Nanda, Nandavati and Sundarīnandā. Thulla-Nandā appears 
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to have had charge of a large company of nuns, all of whom followed her 
in various malpractices." Thulla-Nand& was well-versed in the Doctrine 
and was a clever preacher. Pasenadi, king of Kosala, is mentioned as 
having come on two occasions to hear her preach, and was so pleased with 
her eloquence that he allowed her to persuade him to give her the costly 
upper garments he was wearing.” She was greedy for possessions, and was 
later accused of misappropriating gifts intended for other nuns.’ She 
was fond of the company of men, and frequented streets and cross-roads 
unattended that she might not be hindered in her intrigues with men.‘ 
She seems to have regarded with sympathy women who succumbed to 
temptation and to have tried to shield them from discovery.” She bribed 
dancers and singers to sing her praises. She could brook no rival, and 
especially disliked Bhadda, whom she deliberately annoyed on more than 
one occasion. She was fractious and would wish for something, but when 
that was procured for her, would say it was something else she really wanted.” 
She was evidently an admirer of Ananda, and was greatly offended on hearing 
that Maha Kassapa had called Ananda “ boy,” and gave vent to her dis- 
pleasure at what she considered Kassapa’s presumption. But we are told 
that soon after that she left the Order.’ She befriended Arittha when he 
was cast out of the Order.” The Suvannahamsa Jataka was related in 
reference to her, and she is identified with the brahmin’s wife of 
the story.” 


1 Vin. iv. 211, 239, 240, 280. € Ibid., 283, 285, 287, 290, 292. 
2 Ibid., 254, 255, 256. 7 Ibid., 248, 250. 

3 Ibid., 245, 246, 258. 8 S. ii. 219 ff. 

1 Ibid., 270, 273. ® Vin. iv. 218. 

5 Ibid., 216, 225, 230 f. 10 J. i. 474 f. 


Thusa Jātaka (No. 338).—Once the Bodhisatta was a teacher in Takkasilā, 
and the heir to the throne of Benares was his student. Foreseeing danger 
to the prince from his son, he taught the prince four stanzas to be repeated 
when his son should be sixteen years old, at the evening meal, at the time 
of the great levee, while ascending the palace roof, and in the royal chamber 
respectively. The prince in due course became king, and, as had been 
foreseen by his teacher, he was conspired against by his son, but saved 
his life by repeating the stanzas. The son was cast into prison, and set 
free only after the king’s death. 

The story was related in reference to Bimbisāra’s great love for Ajāta- 
sattu, though soothsayers had predicted that the latter would kill his 
father.’ 

1 J. iii, 121 ff. 
66 
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Thusavatthi.—A village in Ceylon where king Buddhadasa effected a 
miraculous cure.” It was near Anuradhapura, and the sima of the Maha- 
vihara passed through it.’ 


1 Oy. xxxvii. 124 f. 2 Mbv. 136. 


Thusavapi.—A tank near Pulatthipura.? 
1 Cv. |. 73. 


Thina.—A brahmin village on the western boundary of Majjhimadesa." 
It was in the Kosala country and belonged to the Mallas, and was once visited 
by the Buddha. The people of Thina were unbelievers and, hearing of the 
Buddha’s contemplated visit, they removed all the boats of the river which 
the Buddha had to cross, closed all the wells except one and determined not 
to honour the Buddha in any way. The Buddha arrived with the monks 
through the air and a slave-woman, coming to fetch water, saw them and 
gave them to drink. For this, she was beaten by her husband and killed; 
but she was reborn in Tavatimsa, The Buddha, by his power, caused the 
water in the wells to overflow and flood the village. The inhabitants 
begged his forgiveness and invited him and the monks to stay there.” 

A city called Thina is mentioned in the Mahajanaka Jataka.° 

1 Vin. i. 197; AA. i. 56, 205; MA. | visit is described at Ud. vii. 9 (UdA. 377), 


397, etc.; J. i. 49. i but no mention is made there of the 
2 Vv, i. 8; VvA. 45 ff. The Buddha’s : slave-woman. 3 J. vi. 62, 65. 


Thuneyyaka.—The people of Thina., 


Thipavamsa.—A Pali poem written by Vacissara. It has sixteen 
chapters, the last eight of which contain a description of the erection of 
the Maha Thipa by Dutthagamani at Anuradhapura. The work probably 
belongs to the twelfth century.’ 


1 P.L.C. 216 f. 


Thūpavitthi-vihāra.—A monastery in Ceylon built by Dhatusena.* 


1 Cy. xxxviii. 48. 


Thiupasikha (Thipasikhara).—Ninety-four kappas ago there were sixteen 
kings of this name, all previous births of Thambharopaka (Paripunnaka).* 


1 Ap. i. 171; ThagA. i. 190. 
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Thuparaha Sutta.—There are four persons worthy of a thiipa—a Buddha, 
a Pacceka Buddha, a Buddha’s disciple and a Cakkavatti.? 


1 A. ii. 245. 


1. Thūpārāma.—A monastery near the southern wall of Anurādhapura, 
erected by Devanampiyatissa. The spot was consecrated by the Buddha 
having sat there in meditation’ and also by former Buddhas doing likewise.” 
The thiipa there was the first of its kind in Ceylon and enshrined the 
Buddha’s collar-bone. Miracles, said to have been ordained by the Buddha 
himself, attended its enshrinement.? The monastery was built later than 
the thiipa, hence its name.* One of the eight saplings of the Bodhi-tree 
at Anuradhapura was planted in the grounds and exists to this day.” The 
Cittasala was to the east of the Thiparama, and on that site Sahghamitta 
was cremated.° It was the monks of Thūpārāma who helped Thilatthana 
to become king.’ 

Lafijatissa levelled the ground between the Thiparama and the Maha 
Thipa (about four hundred yards away), made a stone mantling for the 
thiipa, and built a smaller thiipa to the east of it, near which he built the 
Lafijakasana-hall.° Amandagdmani added an inner verandah to the 
uposatha-hall in the monastery,” while Vasabha placed lamps round the 
thiipa and built a new uposatha-house.” Bhatika-Tissa erected another 
assembly-hall, while Gothabhaya made certain restorations.» The 
Sanghapala-parivena probably formed part of the monastery.” 

Jetthatissa removed from the Thtiparama the stone image placed there 
by Devanampiyatissa and set it up in Pacinatissapabbata.”” 

The renegade monk Sahghamitta once threatened to destroy the Thipara- 
ma but was killed in the attempt. Mahanama provided a gold casing for 
the finial of the thtipa*® and Dhatusena restored the thiipa,’* while Agga- 
bodhi II. effected extensive repairs, almost rebuilding the whole structure.” 
Dathopatissa I. did the monastery great damage, as did Kassapa II., though 
he afterwards made amends.!® Dāthopatissa II. gave the village of Puņņali 
to the Thūpārāma,” and Mānavamma built a pāsāda.” Aggabodhi VII. 


1 Mhv. i. 82. 11 Ibid., xxxvi. 4, 106. 

2 Ibid., xv. 86. 12 Ibid., 114. 

3 Ibid., xvii. 30, 50. 13 Ibid., 128. 

4 Ibid., 62. 14 Mhv. xxxvii. 27. 

5 Ibid., xix. 61. 15 Cy. xxxvii. 207. 

8 [bid., xx. 52. 16 Jbid., xxxvili. 70. 

? Ibid., xxxiii. 17. | 17 Ibid., xlii. 51 ff. 

8 Ibid., 23 ff. 18 Ibid., xliv. 133, 138, 148. 
9 Ibid., xxxv. 3. 19 Tbid., xlv. 28. 


x 
© 


10 Ibid., 80, 87, 91. Ibid., xlvii. 66. 
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repaired the doors and transposed the pillars of the structure round the 
cetiya."* Mahinda II. placed a casing of gold and silver plates in the 
cetiya,”” while Dappula II. covered the thiipaghara with golden bricks”; 
both plates and bricks were later plundered by the Pandu king.“ The 
golden plates were restored by Udaya II., and Sena Ilanga provided a 
building for the monks to the west of the Thūüpārāma.” Rakkha Ianhga 
did likewise.” Mahinda IV. covered the cetiya with strips of gold and 
silver, provided a golden door for the vihāra and instituted a great festival.” 
Vijayabahu I., Parakkamabahu I., and Vijayabahu IV., successively, restored 
the buildings and effected necessary repairs.” The road into Anurādhapura 
passed by the southern gate of the Thūpārāma, eastwards and then north- 
wards.” From the Kadambanadi to the Thūpäārāma the road lay through 
the gate of the Rajamatuvihara.* 

Behind the Thiparama was the Mahejjavatthu. It is said** that, at the 
time of Devanampiyatissa, there was in the Thūpārāma a shrine dedicated 
to the three Buddhas previous to Gotama. 


21 Cy, xlviii. 65. 27 Tbid., liii. 11. 
22 Ibid., 140. 28 Thid., liv. 42 f. 

23 Thid., xlix. 81. 29 Tbid., lx. 56; lxxviii. 107; Ixxxviii. 
24 Thid., 1. 35. 80. 

25 Ihid., li. 128. 30 UdA. 238; VibhA. 449. 

26 Thid., lii. 16. 31 DA. ii, 572. 32 Sp. i. 86. 


2. Thūpārāma.—The name of a building in Pulatthipura. The date of 
erection and name of the founder are unknown, but it probably existed 
before the time of Parakkamabahu I.’ 


1 Cy. lx. 56; Cv. Trs. i. 220, n. l; ii. 105, n. 5. 


Thülathana.—Second son of Saddhatissa and king of Ceylon (59 B.c.). 
On his father’s death the ministers crowned him king, but after a reign of 
only one month and a few days his elder brother Lafijatissa overpowered 
him and seized the throne. Thilathana built the Kandara-vihara* and a 
cetiya on the Sirisamalaka.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 15 ff. 2 MT. 355. 


Thera,—Name of a monk in Rajagaha. He lived in solitude, the virtues 
of which state he extolled. Hearing this, the Buddha sent for him and 
taught him how the solitary life could be perfected in detail.” 


1 S. ii. 282 f. 
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1. Thera Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Paficaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. iii. 110 ff. 


2. Thera Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Dasaka Nipāta of the Añ- 
guttara Nikaya.* 
1 A. v. 151-76. 


3. Thera Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Khandha Samyutta.’ 
1S. iii, 105-37. 


1. Thera Sutta——An Elder may be time-honoured, long gone forth, 
well-known, renowned, with a great following, a receiver of the requisites, 
learned, with a well-stored mind, but if he has wrong views and a perverted 
vision, he exists for the ill, the harm of devas and men.* 


1 A. iii. 114. 


2. Thera Sutta.—Ten qualities, the possession of which will enable a 
monk to live happily and comfortably, wherever he may be.* 


1 A. v. 201. 


Theragatha.—The eighth book of the Khuddaka-Nikaya, a collection of 
poems, most of which are believed to have been composed by theras during 
the lifetime of the Buddha. Some poems contain life-histories of the 
theras, while others are peeans of joy, extolling their new-found freedom.’ 

Dhammapala wrote a commentary on the Theragatha, as part of the 
Paramatthadipani., 


1 The work has been published by the P.T.S. (1883) and translated by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, as Psalms of the Brethren. 


Theranadma Sutta.—Records the story of the Elder named Thera." 
1 S. ii. 282 f. 


Therapañha Sutta.—See Sāriputta Sutta. 


Theraputtabhaya.—One of the ten chief warriors of Dutthagamani, 
His personal name was Abhaya. His father was the headman of the 
village Kitti in Rohana, and Theraputtabhaya, when sixteen, wielded a 
club thirty-eight inches round and sixteen cubits long. He was therefore 
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sent to Kakavannatissa’s court. Abhaya’s father was a supporter of 
Mahadisumma and, having heard a discourse from him, became a Sotapanna, 
entered the Order and soon afterwards became an arahant. His son, 
thereupon, came to be called Theraputtabhaya.* At the end of Duttha- 
gamani’s campaigns, Abhaya took leave of the king and joined the Order, 
became an arahant, and lived with five hundred other arahants.”, When 
Dutthagamani lay on his deathbed Abhaya visited him and gladdened his 
heart by reminding him of the works of great merit he had done.® 

In a previous birth he had given milk-rice to monks, hence his great 
strength.* 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 2, 63 ff. 2 Ibid., xxvi. 2. 3 Ibid., xxxii. 48 ff. 4 MT. 453. 


Therambatthala.—See Ambatthala. Geiger thinks’ that Therambat- 
thala is the name given to the Ambatthalathipa, built (on the Cetiyagiri) by 
Mahadathika Mahanaga in memory of Mahinda. But, probably, the whole 
of this locality later came to be referred to by this name, for Therambatthala 
is mentioned’ as the residence of monks, among them, Buddha-Rakkhita 
and Maha-Rohanagutta. 


1 Mhv. Trs. 264, n. 3. 2 Vsm. 155, 375; DhSA 187. 


Theravada.—The name given to the Buddhist Canon as compiled by the 
Elders at the Rajagaha Council.’ It was considered the most orthodox; 
from it seventeen other schools branched off from time to time in later 
ages, as a result of schisms in the Order.” The followers of Theravada are 
called Theravadins’ and their succession, Theravamsa.* 


! Mhv. iii. 40. 3 E.g., Cv. xxxviii. 37. 
2 Ibid., v. 1 ff. 4 E.g., ibid., lii. 46; liv. 46. 


Theranambandhamalaka.—A locality in Anurādhapura where Uttiya 
erected the funeral pyre of Mahinda. Later he erected a thūpa there over 
half the remains.’ 

1 Mhv. xx. 42 f. 


Therapassaya-parivena,—A building erected on the spot where Mahinda 
used to meditate, leaning against a support. * 


1 Mhv. xv. 210. 


Therikaé.—An arahant Theri. She was born in a family of Vesali and 
was so called because of her sturdy build. She married and became a 
dévoted wife, accepting the Buddha’s teaching, after hearing him preach 
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at Vesali. Later she heard Pajapati Gotami and wished to leave the world, 
but her husband refused his permission. One day, while cooking, she 
developed the thought of impermanence and became an Anigami. When 
her husband realised this, he took her to Pajapati, who ordained her. In 
the past she had entertained Konagamana Buddha and built for him an 
arbour with draped ceiling and sanded floor. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha she was a nun.’ 
1 Thig. 1; ThigA., p. 5. 


Therigatha.—The ninth book of the Khuddaka-Nikaya. It corresponds 
to the Theragatha and is a unique collection in the literature of the world.? 


1 Published by the P.T.S. (1883), and translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids as Psalms of 
the Sisters, 


Theriya-parampara.—The name given to the succession of Theravada 
monks.’ 
1 Mhv. v. 1. 


Thomadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was a 
deva, and having heard Vipassi Buddha preach, paid him homage.’ 


1 Ap. i. 226. 


D. 


Dakapasana-vihara.—A monastery in West Ceylon built by Mahallaka- 
Naga.’ 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 124. 


Dakarakkhasa Jataka (No. 517).—No story is related, but the reader is 
referred to the Mahaummagga Jataka for details... The reference is evi- 
dently to the Dakarakkhasapahha (q.v.). 


1 J. v. 75. 


Dakarakkhasapañha.—At the suggestion of Mahosadha the ascetic 
Bheri asks King Ciilani what he would do if he were voyaging on the ocean 
with his mother, wife, brother, friend, chaplain, and Mahosadha, and a 
water-demon, seeking human sacrifice, were to seize the ship. The king 
answered that: he would sacrifice all but the last, in the order given, and 
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then himself, but that Mahosadha should not be sacrificed. Bheri persuaded 
the king to make this declaration in public, so that Mahosadha’s glory might 


be spread far and wide.’ 
1 J. vi. 469 ff., 477, 478. 


Dakkhinagiri.—See Dakkhinagiri. 
Dakkhinajanapada.—See Dakkhinapatha. 


Dakkhinadesa.—A province of Ceylon, the territory west of the mountains 
and reaching up to the sea. It was so called from the relation of its position 
to that of Anuradhapura, At one time it was united with the Malayarattha 
and formed part of the territory governed by the king’s second son." 
Later,” it seems to have become the special province of the heir-apparent. 

It is also referred to as Dakkhinapassa® and Dakkhinabhaga.* 

Among the strongholds of Dakkhinadesa are mentioned Muhunnaru, 
Badalatthala, Vapindgara, Buddhagama, Tilagulla, Mahagalla and Manda- 
galla,° and among its villages, Punkhagama’ and Bodhisenapabbata.’ 


1 E.g., Cv. xli. 35; but see Cv. Trs. i! 3 E.g., ibid., lviii. 41. 


54, n. 4. 4 Ibid., passim. 
2 E.g., Cv. xlii. 8; xliv. 84; Ixv. 23; | 5 Ibid., lviii. 42. 
lxviii. 33; li. 12, etc. ı ê Ibid., lxi. 26. 7 Ibid., 33. 


Dakkhiņamalayajanapada.—The mountainous country in South Ceylon, 
difficult of access and providing only a hard living.* 


1 AA. i. 52. 


Dakkhinamitla.—A monastery, perhaps identical with the Dakkhina- 
vihara. There Voharika-Tissa erected a parasol over the Thipa.* The 
Mahavamsa Tika’ calls it the Dakkhinamilavasa. 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 33. 2 p. 662. 
Dakkhinamilavasa.—See Dakkninamila. 


Dakkhina-vihara.—A monastery built by Uttiya, a general of Vatta- 
gamani-Abhaya, to the south of Anurddhapura,’ It was originally inhabited 
by monks from the Abhayagiri-vihara, but later there was a schism by 
the Dakkhinaviharaka, as the monks of the Dakkhina-vihara were called.’ 

Amandagamani-Abhaya built for the monastery the Mahagamendi- 
tank,* while Kanitthatissaka added a mantling to the thiipa and built a 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 88; Dpv. xix. 19. 2 Mhv. xxxiii. 98. 3 Ibid., xxxv. 5. 
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refectory on some land on the boundary of the Mahameghavana; he also 
constructed a road to the vihāra, and moved on to one side the wall of the 
Mahavihara in order to do this.* Voharaka-Tissa erected a wall round the 
monastery” and Gothadbhaya restored the uposatha hall.® The thera Tissa, 
for whom Mahasena built the Jetavana-vihara, was an incumbent of 
Dakkhina-vihara, in this context called Dakkhindrama.’ Aggabodhi I. 
erected a splendid pasada in the vihira.* 

The vihara is generally identified with what is now known as Elara’s 
tomb.’ 


4 Mhv. xxxvi. 12 f. | 7 Ibid., xxxvii. 32. 
5 Ibid., vs. 35. 8 Cv. xlii. 14. 
8 Ibid., vs. 107. | ® But see Cv. 7'rs. i. 66, n. 3. 


Dakkhina Sutta.—T he four purities in gifts (dakkhind-visuddhi), depending 
on whether giver and receiver are both virtuous, or whether only one of 
them.* It was probably also called the Dakkhina Visuddhi Sutta.? 


1 A. ii. 80 f.; cp. M. iii. 256 f. 2 KhpA. 222. 


Dakkhinagiri (v.l. Dakkhinagiri)—A janapada (district) in India, the 
capital of which was Ujjeni, and over which Asoka ruled as Viceroy. It also 
contained the city of Vedisa. 

Dakkhinagiri lay to the south of Rajagaha, beyond the hills that sur- 
rounded the city—hence its name.” In the district was the brahmin village 
of Ekanala.* The road from Savatthi to Rajagaha lay through Dakkhina- 
giri, and the Buddha traversed it in the course of his periodical tours 
through Magadha, residing in the Dakkhinagiri-vihara in Ekanala.* It 
was during one of these tours that he converted Kasi-Bharadvaja and 
Dhammasava (q.v.) and his father. On another of these occasions the 
Buddha saw the Magadhakhetta, which gave him the idea of designing the 
robe of a monk to resemble a field. Ananda is also said to have travelled 
through Dakkhiņāgiri, gathering a large number of young men into the 
Order, who, however, do not appear to have been very serious in their 
intentions, as their behaviour earned for Ananda the censure of Mahā 
Kassapa. Later, we find Punna with a large following in Dakkhinagiri 
refusing to join in the findings of the Rajagaha Council, and preferring to 
follow the Dhamma according to his own lights.’ 

Dakkhinagiri was the residence of Nandamata of Velukantaka and she 

1 Sp. i. 70; Mhv. xiii. 5. | 4 §. i. 172; SA. ii. 133; Vin. i. 80. 


2 SNA, i. 136; MA. ii. 795; SA. i. 188.' 5 Vin. i, 287. 
3 SN., p. 13. | 8 Gi 217 fF. 7 Vin. ii. 289. 
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was visited both by Sariputta and by Moggallina during a tour in the 
district." In Dakkhinagiri, Sariputta heard of the lack of zeal of Dhanafi- 
jāni? The Arémadisa Jataka (q.v.) was preached in Dakkhinagiri. 

The Dakkhinagiri-vihara was, for a long time, a great monastic centre, 
and at the foundation of the Maha Thipa there were present from there 
forty thousand monks led by Maha Sahgharakkhita.”° 


8 A. iv. 64. | incident connected with Sariputta’s tour. 
9 M. ii. 185; see J. i. 224 for another! 1° Mhv. xxix. 35. 


1. Dakkhinagiri-vihara.—See Dakkhinagiri. 


2. Dakkhinagiri-vihdra.—A monastery built by Saddhatissa in Ceylon.* 
It was restored by Dhatusena,” and Kassapa V. granted a village for its 
maintenance.* It is probably identical with the Dakkhinagiridalha-vihara, 
in which Aggabodhi I. erected an assembly-hall.* It has sometimes been 
identified with the present Mulkirigala-vihara.° 

It was once the residence of Appiha-Samanera’ and of Kala Buddharak- 
khita.” 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 7. | 4 Ibid., xlii. 27. 
2 Cv. xxxviii. 46. , 5 Cv. Trs. i. 33, n. 3. 
3 Ibid., lii. 60. | 8 MT. 552. 7 MA. i. 469. 


Dakkhinapatha (Dakkhinapatha).—In the old Pali literature the name 
Dakkhinapatha would seem to indicate only a remote settlement or colony 
on the banks of the upper Godavari, Thus, we are told that Bavari had 
his hermitage in Dakkhinapatha territory, midway between the kingdoms 
of Assaka and Alaka.* Elsewhere” the name is coupled with Avanti as 
Avantidakkhinapatha and seems to refer, but more vaguely, to the same 
limited district. 

The Sutta Nipata Commentary® seems to explain Dakkhinapatha as the 
road leading to the Dakkhinajanapada, while the Sumangala-Vilasini* 
takes Dakkhinapatha to be synonymous with Dakkhinajanapada and says 
that it was the district (janapada) south of the Ganges (Gangaya dakkhinato 
pakatajanapadam). 

It is clear that, in the earlier literature at any rate, the word did not mean 
the whole country comprised in the modern word Dekkhan. It is possible 


1 SN., vs. 976. rattha), but see J. iii. 463, where Avanti- 
2 Vin. i. 195, 196; ii. 298. In J. v. 133, | dakkhinapatha is spoken of. 
however, Avanti is spoken of as a part 3 ij. 580. 


of Dakkhinapatha (Dakkhinapathe Avanti-: 4 DA. i. 265. 
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that Dakkhinapatha was originally the name of the road which led south- 
wards—the Aryan settlement at the end of the road, on the banks of the 
Godavari being also called by the same name—and that later the road 
lent its name to the whole region through which it passed.’ In the Peta- 
vatthu Commentary® the Damila country (Damilavisaya) is included in the 
Dakkhinapatha. The Dakkhinapatha is famous in literature as the birth- 
place of strong bullocks.’ It held also a large number of ascetics,* and in the 
“southern districts’ (Dakkhinesu janapadesu) people celebrated a feast 
called Dharana.’ See Dharana Sutta. 


5 For a detailed description see Law: | 7 DhSA. 141; NidA. 16; DhA. ii. 
Geog. of Early Buddhism, pp. 60 ff. 248, etc. 
8 PvA., p. 133. | 8 DA. i. 265. 9 A. v. 216. 


Dakkhinarama.—See Dakkhina-vihara. 


Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta.—Once, when the Buddha was staying at the 
Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu, Pajapati Gotami offered him two lengths 
of cloth woven by herself on her own loom. The Buddha asked her to 
present her gift to the Confraternity of monks rather than to him, for she 
would thereby gain greater merit. He then proceeded to describe the 
different kinds of recipients of gifts, the different kinds of givers and the 
degrees of purity in gifts.’ 

The sutta is found word for word in the Sitrilankara’ and is often 
quoted.” 

1 M. iii. 253 ff. cluded in anthologies—e.g., the Sutta- 


2 Sylvan Levi: JA. 1908, xx. 99. Sangaha. 
3 E.g., Mil. 258; MA. i. 152; also in- 


Dakkhiņāvisuddhi Sutta.—See Dakkhiņā Sutta. 


Datthabba Sutta.—The five powers—of faith, energy, mindfulness, con- 
centration, and insight—and where they are to be seen.’ 


1 A. iii. 12; S. v. 196. 


“ Datthabbena ” Sutta.—He who regards pleasant feelings as ill, painful 
feelings as a barb, and neutral feelings as impermanence, such a one 


is called “ rightly seeing.” 
1 S. iv. 207. 


Danda Vagga.—The tenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 
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Danda Sutta.—Incalculable is the beginning of samsdra, not revealed; 
just as none knows how a stick thrown up into the air will fall, whether on 
its side, its tip, its butt-end, etc.” 

1 §. ii. 184. 


Dandaka Sutta.—A stick thrown into the air may fall in different ways; 
even so, beings fettered by craving pass from this world to the next and 
return again, because they fail to see the Four Noble Truths.’ 


1 S. v. 469. 


Daņdakappaka.—A township of the Kosalans near the Aciravati; it was 
visited by the Buddha during a tour in Kosala. There he preached the 
Udāna Sutta in answer to a question by Ananda, as to how the Buddha knew 
of the unregenerate wickedness of Devadatta.’ 


1 A. iii. 402. 


Dandakahirafifiapabbata.—A golden mountain in the Himalaya. The 
Bodhisatta was once born there as a golden peacock.’ For details see the 


Mora Jataka. 
1 J. ii. 33, 36, 38. 


Dandakarafifia, The forest which overgrew Kalinga when it was laid 
waste through the wickedness of King Dandaki (q.v.)." It was on the 
banks of the Godavari and, with the Vifijhatavi, separated the Majjhima- 
desa from the Dakkhinapatha. It probably comprised all the forests 
from Bundelkhand to the river Krishna. 


1M. i. 378; Mil. 130. 


Dandaki.—King of Kumbhavati in Kalinga.’ Kisavaecha (q.v.), pupil 
of Sarabhahga, desiring solitude, lived in the royal park near the city, 
and was ill-treated by Dandaki and his army while on their way to quell 
a rebellion, they being under the impression that insult inflicted on Kisa- 
vaccha would bring them luck. As a result the gods were greatly incensed 
and destroyed the king and his country, only three people escaping death: 
Kisavaccha, the commander-in-chief, who was a pious follower of Kisa- 
vaccha, and a man named Rama, who had come from Benares to Kum- 
bhavati. The last named was saved from destruction owing to his care 
for his parents. The forest which grew on the desolate land came to be 
called Dandakarafifia.* 


1M. i. 378; MA. ii. 599 ff.; J. iii. 463; v. 133 ff.; 267; Mtu. iii. 363 ff. 
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Dandadayaka Thera.—Anarahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he presented 
to the Order a walking-stick (alambana) made from a forest bamboo-tree.* 
He is probably identical with Kumaputtasahaya.” 


1 Ap. i. 283; repeated at ii. 456. 2 ThagA. i. 103. 


Dandanayakabhataro.—Two brothers, Kitti and Sahkhadhatu, generals 
of Parakkamabahu I. Kitti was made chief of the Kesadhatus and Sankha- 
dhatu was made a Nagaragalla. These honours won from them their 
allegiance to the king. They took an active part in Parakkamabahu’s 
campaign against Gajabahu’ and also in his wars waged for the unification 
of the country.” 


' Cv. lxx. 279, 284, 293, 301. 2 Ibid., xxii. 36, 162, 222, 272; Ixxv. 181. 


Dandapani.—A Sakyan of Kapilavatthu, son of Afijana and Yasodhara. 
His brother was Suppabuddha and his sisters Maya and Pajapati. He was 
the Buddha’s maternal uncle.» He was born in Devadaha,” According to 
northern sources® Prince Siddhattha’s wife was Dandapani’s daughter. 
It is recorded* that Dandapani once met the Buddha in Kapilavatthu and 
questioned him on his teachings. The Buddha explained them to him, but 
he was not satisfied, and went away “ shaking his head, wagging his tongue, 
with his brow puckered into three wrinkles.” 

Buddhaghosa says’ he received his name from the fact of his always 
being seen with a golden walking-stick and that he was a follower of Deva- 


datta. 
1 Mhv. ii. 19. 8 H.g., Rockhill: p. 20. 
2 MT. 137. 4 M. i. 108. 5 MA. i. 298. 


Dandasena.—A king of seventy-four kappas ago, a previous birth of 


Asanabodhiya.' 
1 Ap. i. 111. 


Dandissara.—aA special grant given by kings to mendicant artists. It is 
first heard of in the time of Kassapa IV.,' and seems to have been kept up by 
Sena IIT,? and Vijayabahu I." 


1 Cv. lii. 3. 2 Ibid., liii. 30. 3 Ibid., lx. 22. 


1. Datta.—A chieftain of Dhanapitthi, placed on the throne of Ceylon by 
Potthakuttha. He reigned for only two years (674-76). Among his works 
of piety was a vihara at Dhanapitthi.’ 

1 Cv. xlvi. 41 ff. 
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2. Datta.—A gate-keeper, father of King Subha.* 
1 Mhy. xxxv. 51. 


3. Datta.—See Bhiridatta, Mantidatta, and Gangatiriya. Datta is given 
as an example of a very common name.” 


1 E.g., DA. i. 289; AA. i, 410, etc. 


Datté.—A granddaughter of Visakha, being her son’s daughter. She 
died young, and her mother, full of grief, was comforted by the Buddha.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 278. 


Dattabhaya.—A monk, elder brother of the Catunikayika Thera of Kolita- 
vihāra. Abhaya lived in Potaliya-vihaéra and once, when ill, sent for his 
brother and asked for a formula of meditation easy to practise. The latter 
suggested meditation on food, and Dattabhaya became anarahant.’ He is 
described as strong in appetites and dislikes, but intelligent and keen in 
understanding.” 


1 AA. i. 343. 2 MA. ii. 527; DhSA. 268. 


Daddabha Jataka (No. 322).—Once a timid hare lying at the foot of 
a viwa tree heard a vilva fruit fall on a palm-leaf and, imagining that the 
world was collapsing, started torun. Other animals, alarmed by the sight, 
ran also until all the beasts of the forest were in headlong flight. The 
Bodhisatta, born as a lion, heard their story and calmed their fears. 

The story was related in reference to a question asked of the Buddha by 
some monks, as to various austerities practised by ascetics.’ 


1 J. iii. 74 ff. The Jataka is quoted at MA. i. 313 f. 


1. Daddara (Daddarapabbata).—A mountain in Himava’; it is the same 
as the Rajatapabbata (q.v.), which was called Daddara on account of the 
thunder playing round it. 

1 J. ii. 8, 67; iii. 16; Ap. ii. 536. 


2. Daddara (Daddaranāgabhavana).—An abode of the Nāgas at the foot 


of the Daddara mountain.’ 
1 J. iii. 16. 


3. Daddara (Daddarapura).—A city founded by the fifth son of King 
Upacara on a spot where two mountains rubbing together made the sound 


daddara.! 
1 J. iii, 461. 
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4. Daddara.—See Mahadaddara. 


1. Daddara Jataka (No. 172).—Once the Bodhisatta was a lion and dwelt 
with his retinue in Rajataguha, while in a neighbouring cave lived a jackal. 
One day, when the lions were roaring and playing about, the jackal tried 
to imitate them and the lions became silent for very shame. 

The story was told in reference to Kokalika who, trying to imitate the 
eloquence of the learned monks of Manosila, failed miserably. The jackal 


is identified with Kokialika.? 
1 J. ii. 65 ff. 


2. Daddara Jataka (No. 304).—Once the Bodhisatta was born among the 
Nagas in Daddarapabbata. He was called Mahadaddara, his father being 
Suradaddara and his brother Culladaddara. Culladaddara was passionate 
and cruel and teased the Naga maidens; the king wished to expel him, but 
he was saved by Mahadaddara. But at last the king was very angry and 
sent them both for three years to Benares. There the boys ill-treated them, 
but when Culladaddara tried to kill them his brother urged him to practise 
patience. 

The story was related in reference to a choleric monk who is identified 


with Culladaddara.? 
1 J. iii. 15 ff. 


Dadhimala (Dadhimili).—<A sea, so called because it gleams like milk or 
curds. One of the seas mentioned in the Supparaka Jataka.* 


1 J. iv. 140. 


Dadhimukha,—A Yakkha chieftain who should be invoked by disciples 
of the Buddha in times of need.* 
1 D. iii. 205. 


Dadhivāhana.—King of Benares. See the Dadhivāhana Jātaka. 


Dadhivahana Jataka (No. 186).—Once four brothers of Kasi became 
ascetics in the Himalayas. The eldest died and was born as Sakka; he 
visited the others, and gave them, respectively, a magic razor-axe, which 
could be used as razor or axe; a drum, one side of which drove away ele- 
phants, while the other made friends of them; and a bowl from which a 
stream of curd flowed at its possessor’s will. Ina beautiful island far away 
lived a wild boar who owned a gem which enabled its possessor to travel 
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through the air. A shipwrecked sailor from Kāsi stole this while the boar 
slept, and, with it, travelled to the Himālaya. There he saw the ascetics, 
and, in exchange for the gem, obtained from them their magic possessions, 
afterwards returning and killing them, so that he regained the gem. He 
then went to Benares and took possession of the throne, becoming known 
as King Dadhivāhana, because he destroyed his enemies by drowning them 
in a river of curds. In his garden grew a mango tree, sprung from a mango 
which had floated down from Lake Kannamunda. He sent fruits from this 
tree as presents to the neighbouring kings, but always pricked the mango 
stone with a thorn so that it should not bear fruit. Once, an offended king 
sent to Dadhivāhana a gardener whom he had bribed to destroy the flavour 
of the mangoes. The king gave him employment, but the gardener, by 
growing bitter creepers round the mango tree, destroyed the flavour of 
the fruit. The Bodhisatta, who was the king’s councillor, discovered the 
plot and had the creepers uprooted. 
The story was related to illustrate the effects of evil association.’ 


1 J. ii. 101-6. 


Danu.—Mother of the Asuras, who are, therefore, called Danava.' 
1 Abhidhanappadipika, p. 14. 


Dantakumara.—Son of the king of Ujjeni. He came to Dantapura to 
worship the Tooth Relic and, while there, married Hemamala, Guhasiva’s 
daughter. He brought the Tooth Relic to Ceylon in the reign of Siri 
Meghavanna.’ 

1 Dathivamsa iv. 7 ff. 


Dantageha (v./. Dantaroha).—A nunnery founded by Kutakanna-tissa for 
his mother. She entered the Order, after having just cleaned her teeth— 


hence the name.' 
i Mhv. xxxiv. 36; MT. 628. 


Dantadhatuppakkarana.—See Dantadhatubodhivamsa. 


Dantadhatubodhivamsa.—A work ascribed to Buddhadatta, author of 
the Jindilankara.1 The Gandhavamsa*® mentions a Dantadhatuppakarana 
as the work of Dhammakitti. The reference is evidently to the Dathavamsa 
by that author. 


1 Buddhaghosuppati, pp. 49-51. 2 pp. 62, 65, 72, 75. 
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Dantapura.—Capital of the Kalinga country, reigned over by King 
Sattabhu, contemporary with Renu.’ Other kings mentioned are Nalikira? 
and Karandu.* The city is mentioned also in the Kurudhamma Jataka,' 
the Cullakalinga Jataka, and the Kalingabodhi Jataka (¢.v.). The left 
eye-tooth of the Buddha was in Dantapura until taken to Ceylon by 
Dantakumara, It had been handed over by Khema Thera’ to Brahma- 
datta, king of Dantapura. 

1 D.ii. 235 f. 2 J. v. 144. 3 J. iii. 376 ff. 


4 Also DhA. iv. 89; see also Mtu. iji 361, 364. 
5 Dathavamsa ii. 52, 57; for its identitication see CAGI. 593. 


Dantabhumi Sutta.—Jayasena visits the novice Aciravata at the Forest 
Hut in Veluvana and asks him to explain how a monk whose life is strenuous 
and purged of self can find peace in his heart. At the end of Aciravata’s dis- 
course, Jayasena leaves him, complaining that the matter is not at all clear 
to him. Aciravata mentions the matter to the Buddha, who says that 
Jayasena cannot understand such matters, being too fond of pleasure and 
undisciplined. He illustrates his meaning by various examples, one being 
a description of the catching and taming of a wild elephant.’ 


1M. iii. 128 ff. 


Dantika.—A district in South India where Lanhkapura burnt twenty- 
seven villages.’ 
1 Cy. Ixxvi. 172. 


Dantika.—An arahant Theri. She was daughter of the King of Kosala’s 
chaplain and was born in Savatthi. She joined the Order under Pajapati 
Gotami. One day, during her siesta on Gijjhakita, she saw how a well- 
tamed elephant obeyed its master’s commands, and developing insight on 
this theme, she became an arahant. 

In the past she had been a kennavi on the banks of the Candabhaga, and 
having seen a Pacceka Buddha at the foot of a tree, she honoured him by 


offering flowers.’ 
1 Thig. 48-50; ThigA. 51 f. 


1. Dappula.—Second son of Mahatissa and Sanghasiva, his brothers 
being Aggabodhi and Maniakkhika. Among his sons was Manavamma, and 
it was with his help that he became King Dappula I. on the death of 
Kassapa II, But he reigned in Anuradhapura for only seven days, after 
which Hatthadatha (Dathopatissa II.) captured the throne. Dappula 
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thereupon retired to Rohana and ruled as king there for three years 
(650-3 a.c.). His wife was the daughter of Siladatha (Silameghavanna).* 
Dappula was a very pious follower of the Buddha and erected many viharas, 
repaired others, and made an image of Metteyya, fifteen cubits high.’ 
He died from grief at the death of his son Manavamma, who was killed by 
Hatthadatha. 


' Cv. xlv, 16-22, 36 ff., 51 ff. 2 For details of his doings see Cv. xli. 53 ff. 


2. Dappula.—Nephew of Aggabodhi VI. When Mahinda II, succeeded 
Aggabodhi VII. Dappula rose against him, but, in spite of several attempts, 
failed to overcome him. He thereupon retired to Rohana where he ruled, 
having formed a treaty with Mahinda. Some time later, he made another 
attempt to win the throne and fough ta fierce battle at Mahaummara, where 
he was defeated and forced to flee.’ 


1 Cv. xlviii. 90, 98, 109, 122, 125, 131, 155 f. 


3. Dappula.—Younger brother of Aggabodhi VIII., whom he succeeded 
to the throne as Dappula II. (812 - 28 a.c.). He had a senapati called 
Vajira and a daughter named Deva. His sister was married to Mahinda, 
ruler of Rohana, and Dappula adopted Mahinda’s sons when they were 
driven away by their father. Dappula rebuilt the Hatthikuechi°, Vahadipa° 
and Lavaravapabbata-viharas, and enlarged the Mahapali Hall, in addition 
to various other acts of piety.” 

1 Cy. xlix. 65. 


4. Dappula.—A nephew of King Dappula II. and brother of Kittag- 
gabodhi.* 
1 Cy. xlix. 72. 


5. Dappula.—Yuvaraja of Kassapa V., and afterwards his successor as 
Dappula III, He reigned for only seven months (in 928 a.c.).? 


1 Œv. li. 42; liii. 1. 


6. Dappula.—Yuvarājā of Dappula III. and afterwards king, Dappula 
IV. (923-34 a.c.). During his reign the Pandu king came to Ceylon 
to seek his help against the Colas. Dappula was willing to help 
him but was opposed by his mother. Dappula’s commander was 
Rakkhaka Ilanga, who built a dwelling called after the king.’ 


1 Cv. liii. 4-12. 
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Dappulapabbata.—A dwelling erected by Udaya I. (also probably called 
Dappula) in the Ambuyyana-vihara.* There is also mentioned a Dappula- 
pabbata-vihara begun by one Mahadeva in the time of King Dappula 
(perhaps Dappula II.), and completed by Sena I.?- There may have been 
two buildings of the same name.°® 


1 Cv. xlix. 30. 2 Ibid., 1. 80. 3 See Cv. Trs. i. 126, n. 1. 


Dabbapuppha Jataka (No. 400).—There was once a jackal called Māyāvi. 
His wife had a longing to eat fresh fish, and while he was searching for it 
he saw two otters, Anutiracari and Gambhiracari, disputing as to the division 
of a rohita fish which they had caught between them. They appealed to 
Mayavi to arbitrate, and he gave one the head, the other the tail, while he 
kept the middle portion for himself ! 

The story was related in reference to Upananda, who is identified with 
the jackal. Two old monks had received as a gift two coarse cloaks and 
one fine blanket, and they appealed to him to divide the gifts. He gave 
them each a cloak and kept the blanket for himself.’ 


1 J. iii, 332 ff.; the story is quoted at DhA. iii. 139 ff. 


Dabba-Mallaputta Thera.—An arahant. He was born at Anupiya in a 
family of the Mallas.* As a child of seven he saw the Buddha who was 
visiting in the Malla country, and he asked his grandmother (his mother 
having died at his birth) if he might join the Order under the Buddha. She 
brought him to the Buddha and the boy became an arahant in the Tonsure- 
hall. He returned with the Buddha to Rajagaha where, with the Buddha’s 
sanction, and wishing to be of service to the Order, he took upon himself 
the task of appointing night’s-lodgings to travelling monks and of directing 
them to meals. He performed his duties most diligently and with great 
intelligence, and his fame spread far and wide. Monks coming from afar, 
wishing to witness his skill, would deliberately arrive late and ask for 
lodgings in some place remote from Rajagaha; Dabba would “ burst into 
flame” and walk ahead of them, with his finger burning to light them on 
the way. It was the sight of Dabba on one of these journeys which led to 
a slave-woman, Punna, being visited by the Buddha, resulting in her 
becoming a Sotapanna.” 

It once happened that meals were allotted by Dabba to the Mettiya- 
Bhummajaka at the house of a rich man, who, discovering their identity, 
gave orders that they were to be fed anyhow. The Mettiya-Bhummajaka 
were greatly offended, and believing that Dabba had intended to slight 


1 Kusinara, says the Apadana. 2 DhA. iii. 321 ff. 
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them, induced one of their partisans, Mettiya, to accuse Dabba of having 
seduced her. The charge was investigated, Mettiya was expelled, and 
Dabba’s fame increased.®> The Mettiya-Bhummajaka persuaded the 
Licchavi, Vaddha, to make a similar charge against Dabba regarding his 
wife. The Tandulanali Jataka’ mentions another dispute, where Laludayi 
charges Dabba with not performing his duties conscientiously. Thereupon 
Laludayi was appointed to the task, but proved a failure. 

Dabba was given the rank of chief of those who appointed lodgings 
(sendsanapatiiapakanam)® and was given the upasampada ordination when 
only seven years old. He was called Dabba because he was said to be born 
of his mother while she was being burnt in the funeral pyre ; when the flames 
were extinguished, the child was found lying on one of the posts of the 
pyre (dabbatthambhe).’ 

He was a setthiputta in Hamsavati in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, 
and it was then that he conceived the desire for the rank of chief apportioner 
of lodgings. One hundred and three times he became king among devas 
and one hundred and five times king of men. In the time of Vipassi 
Buddha he spoke calumny about an arahant Thera, hence the conspiracy 
against him by the Mettiya-Bhummajaka. In the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he, with six others, went to the top of a hill, determined not to return till 
they had accomplished their purpose, but five of them died before this came 
to pass. The other four were Pukkusati, Sabhiya, Bahiya, and Kumara- 
kassapa.° 

Dabba evidently died young. The Udana’ contains an account of his 
death. One day, returning from his alms rounds in Rajagaha, he saw that 
he had but a short while yet to live. He went, therefore, to the Buddha 
and, with his leave, showed various zddhi-powers and passed away. 


3 Thag. v. 5; Vin. ii. 74 ff.; iii. 158 f. | 7 ThagA. i. 4l; AA. i. 152f. 

166 f., iv. 37 f.; Sp. iii. 598 f. 8 DhA. ii, 212; ThagA. i. 44 ff; 
4 Vin. ii. 124 f. Ap. ii. 471 £.; UdA. 81; Sp. ii. 578 f. 
ë J. i. 123 f. 6 A. i. 24. ° Ud. viii. 9; UdA. 431 f. 


Dabbasena.—King of Kosala. He captured Ekaraja (q.v.), king of 
Benares, and cast him into prison, but later, discovering his virtues, released 
him and restored his kingdom. Dabbasena is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. iii. 13 ff.; Cyp. xiv. 3. 


Dabbila.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.2 
1 M. iii. 70. 
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Damatha.—A king of one hundred and fifteen kappas ago, a former 


birth of Bodhiupatthayaka.' 
1 Ap. i. 194. 


Damila,—The name of a people (Tamils) whose home was in South India. 
The Ceylon Chronicles’ contain records of invasions of Ceylon by the 
Damilas, the most noteworthy being that which was repelled by Duttha- 
gamani. The Damila leader on that occasion was Elara. Other Damilas 
mentioned by name in the Mahavamsa are Sena, Gutta, Pulahattha, Vatuka 
and. Niliya, Large numbers of Damilas settled in Ceylon, chiefly in the 
north and east of the Island and, in due course, gained possession of that 
part of the country. They were employed as mercenary soldiers by some 
of the Sinhalese kings and many were brought as captives.” The Damila 
bhas& is mentioned among the eighteen non-Aryan languages.* In the 
Akitti Jataka* the Damilarattha is spoken of as including also the region 
round Kavirapattana, while in the Petavatthu Commentary’ it is spoken 
of as part of Dakkhinapatha. 


1 Mhv., Cv., and Dpv., passim. 3 E.g., VibhA. 388; it was full of con- 
2 E.g., Cv. Ixx. 230; Ixxv. 20, 69; | sonants (AA. i. 409) 
Ixxviii., 76, ete. 4 J. iv. 238. 5 p. 133. 


Damilathipa.—aA cetiya erected at Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu I. 
Its original name was the Maha Thipa, but it was renamed on account of 
its being built by the Damilas brought as captives from the Damila kingdom. 
Its circumference of one thousand three hundred cubits was larger 
than that of all other thiipas and, according to the Chronicle, it was 
built without the aid of any miraculous power." 


1 Cy. lxxviii. 76 ff. 


1. Damilādevīi.—Queen consort of Candamukhasiva. She gave her 
revenue from Maņikāragāma to the Issarasamaņa-vihāra.* 
1 Mhv. xxxv. 48. 


2. Damiladevi.—Qucen of Mahadathika-Mahanaga, She was young 
and beautiful and when she visited Ambatthala, an old monk named Citta 
fell in love with her and refused to be consoled even though she died soon 


after.? 
1 AA. i. 13. 


Daraga.—A locality near Pulatthipura.’ 
1 Cy. Ixx. 177. 
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Darimukha,—A Pacceka Buddha. See Darimukha Jataka. 


Darimukha Jataka (No. 378).—The Bodhisatta was once born as Brahma- 
datta, son of the king of Magadha. He studied at Takkasila with his friend 
Darimukha, son of the king’s purohita. Once, while travelling, they came 
to Benares and there, while resting in the king’s garden, Brahmadatta fell 
asleep and Darimukha, who perceived certain omens which foretold 
kingship for his friend, left him, and having become a Pacceka Buddha, 
retired to Nandamilaguha. Brahmadatta became king of Benares and, 
in his glory, forgot Darimukha for many, many years. When fifty years 
had passed Darimukha visited the king and preached to him on Renuncia- 
tion. Later, Brahmadatta also became an ascetic. 

The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s Renunciation.’ 


1 J. iii. 238-46. 


1. Dalidda Sutta.—Preached at the Kalandakanivapa in Rajagaha. A 
poor man of Rajagaha, following the teaching of the Buddha, was reborn in 
Tavatimsa, outshining the other gods in beauty and glory. This vexed 
them, but Sakka appealed to them saying that he who had learning, charity 
and wisdom, in accordance with the Buddha’s teachings, was certain to 
obtain great bliss.’ 

1S. i. 231 f. 


2. Dalidda Sutta.—The term “ poor wretch ” (dalidda) is rightly applic- 
able to him who does not develop the seven bojjhangas.’ 


18. v. 100. 
Dalla-Moggallana.—See King Moggallana III. 


Dalha Vagga.—The first chapter of the Duka Nipata of the Jatakattha- 
kathā.! 
1 J. ii. 1-40. 


Dalhadhamma.—King of Benares. See the Dalhadhamma Jataka. 


He is identified with Ananda.! 
1 J. iii. 388. 


Dalhadhamma Jataka (No. 409).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as 
minister to Dalhadhamma, king of Benares. The king possessed a she- 
elephant who was of great service to him and whom he greatly honoured. 
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When she grew old, however, all her honours were withdrawn and she was 
given to the king’s potter to drag his cow-dung cart. One day she saw 
the Bodhisatta and fell at his feet. He interceded with the king on her 
behalf and all her honours were restored. 

The story was told in reference to Udana’s she-elephant Bhaddavatika 
(q.v.). In her old age the king neglected her, but one day she complained 
to the Buddha, who admonished the king on the duty of gratitude to those 
who had once been of great service. The elephant was the same in both 


stories.? 
1 J. iii. 384 ff. 


Dalhadhamma Sutta.—Mentioned in the introduction to the Javana- 
hamsa Jātaka.* This is evidently another name for the Dhanuggaha 


Sutta.’ 
1 J. iv. 211. 2 9. ii. 266 f. 


Dalhanemi.—A Cakkavatti of long ago. When his cakka showed signs 
of disappearing, he handed the kingdom over to his eldest son and became 
a hermit. Later he taught his son how he, in turn, could become a cakka- 


vatti. 
1 D. ii. 59 f. 


Dalha-vihāra.—A vihāra on Sīhagiri, given by Moggallana I. to the 
Dhammarucikas.' 
1 Cv. xxxix. 4l. 


Dalhika.—A monk of Sāgala. A pupil of his once stole a turban from a 
shopkeeper and confessed his fault to Dalhika, thinking that he would, 
on that account, become a parajika. But the value of the turban was less 
than five masakas and the pupil was saved from a parajika-offence.* 


1 Vin. iii. 67. 


Dasakamma Sutta.—Ten qualities the possessor of which is called an 
unworthy man, and abstention from which makes a man worthy.” 


1 A. ii. 219. 


Dasakammapatha Sutta.—Ten kinds of people similarity in whose actions 


draws them together.’ 
1 §. i. 167. 
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Dasaganthivannana.—A tika by Vepullabuddhi of Pagan, to the Abhi- 
dhammatthasangaha.? 
1 Gv. 64, 74. 


Dasanga Sutta.—The ten classes of people who flock together because 
of the qualities they possess in common." 


1 S. ii, 168. 


Dasanna.—A country in Central India. Ruja was once born as an ox 
there. It was apparently a centre of the art of sword-making.” Era- 
kaceha, a city in Dasanna, was the residence of the setthi Dhanapala.* The 
kings of Dasanna are called Dasanné. Dasanna is mentioned in the Maha- 
vastu* as one of the sixteen mahdjanapadas, and also in the Mahabharata 
(ii. 5-10) and the Meghadiita (24-5). It is generally identified with Vidisa 
or the Bhilsa region in the Central Provinces. 


1 J. vi. 238. 2 J. iii. 338. 3 Pv. ii. 7. 4a 34. 


Dasannaka Jataka (No. 401).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as Senaka, 
a brahmin, counsellor to King Maddava of Benares. Maddava, seeing that 
his chaplain’s son was yearning for his chief queen, gave her to him for a 
week. But at the end of the week the queen ran away with the youth and 
the king became ill with longing for her. Senaka thereupon arranged for 
a festival, in the course of which the king was shown a man swallowing a 
sword. The king then asked his counsellors, Ayura, Pukkusa and Senaka, 
if anything could be harder to do than that. They, in turn, replied that 
to promise a gift, to make it, and having made it, not to regret it, these 
acts were, in increasing degrees, far harder than swallowing a sword made 
in Dasanna. The king, grasping the purport of their answers, regained his 
self-composure. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was tempted by his former 
wife. 

The king was identified with the monk, Ayura with Moggallana, and 
Pukkusa with Sariputta,’ 

1 J. ili. 336-41. 


Dasabala Vagga.—The third chapter of the Nidana Samyutta.' 
1 § ii. 27-47. 
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1. Dasabala Sutta.—The Buddha, possessor of the ten powers, the four 
confidences, etc., preaches the nature of the five khandhas and the arising- 
and the passing away of dukkha. 

1 §. ii. 27. 


2. Dasabala Sutta.—The Buddha, possessor of the ten powers, etc., urges 
on his followers the desirability of putting forth supreme effort and earnest- 
ness in order to win salvation.’ 

1 N. ii. 28 f. 


3. Dasabala Sutta.—See Buddha Sutta. 
Dasabala-Kassapa.—See Kassapa Buddha. 


Dasabrahmana Jataka (No. 495).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as 
Vidhura, counsellor to Koravya of the Yudhitthila-gotta, and king of Inda- 
patta. The king’s generosity was unparalleled, but he gained no satisfaction 
therefrom as all the recipients of his gifts were wicked men. He therefore 
consulted with Vidhura and, after having discussed with him the qualities 
of real virtue, obtained, with Vidhura’s help, five hundred Pacceka Buddhas 
from the Nandapabbata in Himava and entertained them for seven days. 

The story was related in reference to the Asadisadina of Pasenadi. 
Koravya is identified with Ananda.’ 


1 J. iv. 360-8. 


Dasama.—A householder (gahapat:) of Atthakanagara. One day, 
having finished some business which took him to Pataliputta, he visited 
the Kukkutarama to call upon Ananda, Learning that Ananda was at 
Beluvagama near Vesali, he visited him there and held a discussion with him, 
which is recorded in the Atthakanagara Sutta. Later, assembling the monks 
from Pataliputta and Vesiali, he entertained them and presented each with 
two lengths of cloth, while to Ananda he gave a suit of three robes and 
built for him a cell costing five hundred pieces.’ 

Buddhaghosa says” that Dasama was so called because in the order of 
precedence with regard to aristocracy of birth and wealth, he occupied 
the tenth rank. 


1 M. i. 349 ff.; A. v. 342 ff. 2 MA. ii. 571; AA. ii. 866. 


Dasama Sutta,—Another name for the Atthakanagara Sutta (¢.v.). 
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Dasamagga Sutta.—On the tenfold way, which consists of the Eightfold 
Path with the addition of knowledge and reliance.’ 


1 A. ii, 221. 


1. Dasaratha.—Another name for Janasandha, king of Benares (see 
Janasandha 1). The scholiast* explains that he was so called because he 
did with his one chariot what others did with ten chariots (dasahi ratheha 
kattabbam attano eken’ eva rathena karanato Dasaratho tt). 


1 J. ii, 299. 


2. Dasaratha.—King of Benares, identified with Suddhodana, See the 
Dasaratha Jataka. 


Dasaratha Jātaka (No. 461).—Dasaratha, king of Benares, had three 
children, Ramapandita, Lakkhana and Sité. On the death of his queen 
he took another queen and had by her a son, Bharata. When Bharata was 
seven years old his mother claimed the kingdom for him in accordance 
with a boon granted her by the king. The king was horrified and fearing 
that she would harm his elder children, sent them into the forest for 
twelve years, asking them to return after his death. In the forest Rama 
lived the ascetic life while Lakkhana and Sita provided him with food. 
Dasaratha died after nine years, and when the ministers refused to recognise 
Bharata as king, he went into the forest in search of Rama. Rama, how- 
ever, refused to return until three more years had elapsed, and on Bharata 
refusing to occupy the throne, Rama gave him his straw slippers to be placed 
on the throne in his absence. When cases were heard, if the decision given 
was wrong, the slippers would beat upon each other, but, if right, they would 
lie quiet. After three years Rama returned and reigned from his palace 
of Sueandaka for sixteen thousand years, with Sita as queen consort. 

Dasaratha was Suddhodana, Bharata Ananda, Lakkhana Sariputta, 
Sita Rahulamata and Rama the Bodhisatta. 

The story was related to a man of Savatthi who greatly grieved at his 
father’s death and neglected all his duties.” 


1 J. iv. 123-30. 


Dasaratha-rajaputta.—A name given to Rama.” 
1 J vi. 558. 


Dasavatthu.—A Pali treatise.’ 
1 Gv 65, 75. 
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Dasavaragatha.—The section of the Vessantara Jataka containing the 
account of the ten boons granted by Sakka to Phusati just before she left: 
Sakka’s world to be born as Madda’s daughter. These ten boons were: to 
be chief queen of the Sivi kingdom, to have dark eyes and dark eyebrows, 
to be named Phusati, to have a son, to keep a slim figure, to have firm breasts, 
not to become grey-haired, and to save the condemned.’ 


1 J. vi. 482-4. 


Dasarahi.—A group of Khattiyas, owners of the Anaka-drum (9.v.).” 
Buddhaghosa says” they were so called because they took one tenth of 
the corn (sassato dasabhdgam ganhimsu, tasma Dasaraha ti paññāyimsu). 
In the Kakkata Jataka’ they are referred to as the “ dasabhatikarajano.”’ 


1 S. ii. 266 f. 2 SA. ii. 167. 3 J. ii. 344. 


Dasuttara Sutta.—The last (thirty-fourth) Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, 
preached by Sariputta at the Gaggarapokkharani in Campa, in the presence 
of the Buddha. It consists of groups of doctrines—ten single doctrines, 
ten twofold doctrines, and so on up to ten tenfold.’ It is said” that at the 
end of the discourse five hundred monks became arahants. The sutta is 
mentioned’ as describing the parisuddhipadhaniyanga. 


1 D. iii. 272 ff. 2 DA. iii. 1064. 3 MA. i. 330. 


Dahara Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana to Pasenadi. Pasenadi hints that 
the Buddha is young and, as compared with other teachers, not fully 
enlightened. The Buddha explains to him that there are four things in 
the world which must not be lightly regarded on account of their youth— 
a noble prince, a snake, a fire, and a holy man (bhtkkhu). It was this sutta 
which effected the conversion of Pasenadi.’ 

t S. i. 68 f. The Northern books call it the Kumaradrs tanta Sitra (Rockhill: p. 49). 


Dahegallaka.—See Rahegallaka. 


Dattha.—A thera, at whose request, according to the Gandhavamsa,* 
Buddhaghosa composed the Sumangalavilasini, and Dhammapala wrote the 
itka to the Viduddhimagga. 

1 Gv. 68, 69; but see s.v. Dathanaga. 


1. Dathaggabodhi.—The name of a building erected in the Abhayuttara- 
vihara by Aggabodhi II. He named it after himself and his queen Datha.* 


1 Cy. xlii. 64. 
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2. Dathaggabodhi.—A parivena in Mahagama, built by Aggabodhi, son 
of Mahatissa and Sanghasiva.' 
1 Cv. xlv. 42. 


Datha.—Daughter of Aggabodhi I. She was given to the Malayaraja, 
the sister’s son of Aggabodhi I.,' who afterwards became Aggabodhi II.” 
She seems to have been also called Sanghabhadda.° 


1 Cv. xlii. 6, 10. 2 Ibid., 64. 3 Ibid., 41. 


Dāthākoņdañña.—A monastery in Sīhagiri, given by King Moggallāna 
to the Sāgalikas.! 


1 Cy. xxxix. 4l. 


Dāthādhātughara.—A building in Anurādhapura, in which was deposited 
the Tooth Relic after its arrival in Ceylon, in the reign of Sirimeghavanna. 
The building was evidently attached to the palace “in royal territory,” 
and was originally erected by Devanampiyatissa, its name then being 
Dhammacakka.* Dhatusena restored it,’ while Aggabodhi I. beautified it 
with various decorations.* It was burnt by the Colas, but was rebuilt by 
Mahinda IV. We are told* that it was situated nagaramajjhamhi, 1.e., in 
the heart of the royal quarters. 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 95 f. 3 Ibid., xlii. 33. 
2 Ibid., xxxviii. 70. 4 Ibid., xliv. 134; liv. 45 


Dathadhatuvamsa.—A Pali Chronicle containing the history of the Tooth 
Relic. It appears to have differed from the Dathavamsa and was evidently 


an earlier work. 
1 Cv. xxxvii. 93; P.L.C. 66, 209. 


1. Dathanaga Thera.— Resident of the Sumangalaparivena of the Mahavi- 
hāra. At his request Buddhaghosa wrote the Sumanhgalavilasini,* 


1 DA. ii. 780 (Hewavitame Bequest Series). 


2. Dathanaga Thera.—A forest-dwelling monk in the time of Mahinda IV. 
The king made use of his services in recitals of the Abhidhamma.* 


1 Cy. liv. 36. 


3. Dathanaga Thera.—A monk of Ceylon, author of the Niruttisaramafi- 
jūsā.? 
1 Svd. 1241; but see Bode: p. 29. 
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Dathanima.—A householder of Ambilayagu and son of Dhatusena of 
Nandivapigama. Dathanama had two sons, Dhatusena (afterwards king) 
and Silatissabodhi.* 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 14. 


Dāthāpāsāda.—A building erected by Aggabodhi I. at the Hatthakucchi- 
vihara,’ 
1 Cv. xlii. 21. 


1. Dathappabhuti.—Father of King Silakala. He was a Lambakanna 
and served under Kassapa I. Later he quarrelled with the king and retired 
to the Mereliya district. 


1 Cy. xxxix. 44. 


2. Dathappabhuti.—Second son of King Silakala. He was given the post 
of Malayaraja with the province of Dakkhinadesa and the care of the sea 
coast. On the death of Silakala he murdered his younger brother, Upatissa, 
and became king, but his elder brother, Moggallana, marched against him 
and challenged him to single combat. Dathappabhuti was vanquished in 
this conquest and committed suicide. He ruled for six months and six 
days’ (in 537 A.C.). 

iOv. xli. 33-53. 


3. Dathappabhuti.—An ddipdda (royal prince), contemporary of Agga- 
bodhi I. When Jotipala defeated the Vetullavadins, Dathappabhuti was 
so incensed that he raised his arm to strike the thera, but an ulcer 
immediately appeared on it. Dathappabhuti refused to ask Jotipala’s 
forgiveness and died soon after.’ 


1 Cv. xlii. 36 f. 


Dāthābhāra.—A general of Gajabahu.* 


1 Cy. lxx. 104. 


Dathavamsa,—A Pāli poem, composed in the reign of Lilavati by 
Dhammakitti, at the request of the minister Parakkama. It is based on an 
older Sinhalese Chronicle, the Daladavamsa, and is an elaborate work 
dealing with the history of the Tooth Relic up to the time of its arrival in 
Ceylon.’ 

1 Kd. by the P.T.S. (1884); for details see P.L.C. 207 f. 
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Dathavaddhana.—A village in Rohana, mentioned in the campaigns of 
Parakkamabahu I.’ 
1 Ov. lxxiv. 77. 


Dathavedhaka.—The Mahavamsa Tika mentions’ two theras of this 
name, one a resident of the Kurundacullaka-parivena, and the other of 
the Kolambahalaka-parivena. They lived in the time of Bhagineyya 
Dathopatissa, and about fifty years after the secession of the Sagalika 
from the Dhammaruci-nikaya they set up a school of their own, in which 
they borrowed the Ubhato-vihanga from the Dhammarucikas and the 
Khandaka and Parivara from the Sagalikas. 


1 MT. 176. 


1. Dathdsiva.—A thera held in high esteem. by Aggabodhi I.’ Geiger? 
thinks he probably held some sort of position in the king’s court, correspond- 
ing to that of a purohita. 


1 Çv. xlii. 22. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 67, n. 8. 


2. Dathasiva.—Minister of Jetthatissa III. He was captured by the 
forces of Aggabodhi III. at Māyetti, but later regained his freedom and was 
sent by Jetthatissa to India to cut off Aggabodhi’s rearward communica- 
tions. When Jetthatissa committed suicide and Aggabodhi was once more 
king, Dathasiva returned to Ceylon, defeated Aggabodhi and became king 
as Dathopatissa. But his reign was insecure and he was constantly having 
to flee. He was very rapacious and plundered the temples. Later, to 
make amends, he built the Sakavatthu-vihara and restored the Thiiparama. 
In the end he fled to India from Kassapa II., but returned later and fought 
a battle in which he was killed. He had a nephew, Hatthadatha,’? who 
became known as Bhagineyya-Dathopatissa. The prince Bodhi and the 
princess Lokitā were descendants of Dathopatissa.° 


1 Cv. xliv. 128 fi. 2 Ibid., 155. 3 Ibid., lvii. 40. 


3. Dathasiva.—A thera, resident of Nagasala ; he was very learned and 
held in great esteem by Aggabodhi IV.* 


1 Cv. xlvi. 6. 


4. Dathasiva.—U paraja of Aggabodhi IV. He was captured and im- 
prisoned by Potthakuttha.* 
1 Cv. xlvi. 40. 
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5. Dathasiva.—An ddipdda, ruler of Rohana. His son was Mahinda, 
who quarrelled with him and, with the king’s help, drove him to India and 


took possession of Rohana.* 
1 Cv. xlix. 10. 


Dathika.—A Damila usurper. He slew Pilayamara and reigned at 
Anuradhapura for two years, till he was slain by Vattagamani-Abhaya.! 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 59, 60, 78; Dpv. xix. 15, 16; xx. 17, 18. 


Dathiya.—A Damila usurper who reigned at Anuradhapura for three 
years. He was then slain by Dhatusena.* 


1 Cv. xxxvili. 33. 
1. Dathopatissa.—See Dathasiva (2). 


2. Dathopatissa.— Also called Bhagineyya-Dathopatissa. See s.v. 
Hatthadatha. 


Data Suttaé.—A group of suttas about those who give various kinds of 
gifts in order to obtain corresponding kinds of happiness after death." 


1 S. iii. 250 f. 


1. Dāna Vagga.—The thirteenth chapter of the Duka Nipāta of the 


Aħùguttara Nikāya.' 
1 A.i. 9l f. 


2. Dana Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Atthaka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. iv. 236-48. 


1. Dana Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana, regarding an offering founded by 
Velukantaki-Nandamata to monks, with Sariputta and Moggallana at their 
head. Her offering, says the Buddha, is complete in six ways—three on 
the part of the giver and three on that of the recipients. The giver is glad 
at heart before making the gift, is satisfied while giving, and rejoices 
after the gift. The recipients are either free from lust, hatred and delusion, 
or are on the way to such freedom. The merit obtained from such a gift 
is infinite.” 

1 A. iii. 336 f. 
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2. Dana Sutta.—Sariputta, with the lay disciples of Campa, visits the 
Buddha at the Gaggarapokkharani and asks him why the same offerings 
have, in one case, no reward, in another, great reward. The Buddha 
explains in detail.’ 

1 A, iv. 59 ff. 


3. Dana Sutta.—On the eight kinds of alms.* 
1 A. iv. 236. 


Danakkhanda.—A section of the Vessantara Jataka dealing with the gifts 
made by Vessantara on his way to Vankagiri, including the chariot in which 


he rode.? 
1 J. vi. 513. 


Danava.—Name given to the Asuras’ because they were descendants of 
Danu. 
1 E.g., Mil. 153. 


Dānavatthu Sutta.—On eight motives from which alms are given.’ 
1 A. iv. 236 f. 


Danaveghasa.—A class of Asuras, present at the Mahasamaya.’ The 
Commentary’ describes them as archers (dhanuggahaasura). 


1 D., ii. 259. 2 DA. ii. 689. 


Dananisamsa Sutta.—The five advantages of making gifts—popularity, 
affection, good reputation, steadfastness in the householder’s duty, and 


happy rebirth.* 
1A. iii. 41. 


Danupapatti Sutta.—On the eight modes of rebirth of an almsgiver, 


according to his wish," 
A. iv. 239 ff. 


Damali.—A devaputta who visits the Buddha at Jetavana and tells him 
that an arahant has to work hard for nothing. The Buddha points out to 
him that there is nothing left for an arahant to do.’ 


1 S. i. 47. 
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Damali Sutta.—Records the visit of Damali (q.v.) to the Buddha. 


Dama-vihara.—A parivena founded by Mahinda II.’ 
1 Cy. xlviii. 133. 


Damahalaka (Damagallaka).—A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of 
the Thera Mahadeva.' 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 68. 


Dāmā.—An aggasãvikā of Vessabhū Buddha.! 
1 Bu. xxii. 24; J. i. 42. 


Dāyagāma-vihāra.—A monastery in Rohaņa, built by Dhatusena.* 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 49. 


Dāyapassa.—A park near Benares. Sankicea once stayed there with 


his followers.: 
1 J. v. 264, 265. 


Darukammika Sutta.—A wood-seller visits the Buddha at Natika and 
tells him that, in his family, alms are given to various kinds of monks— 
forest-dwellers, rag-wearers, arahants, etc. The Buddha points out to 
him that though it is difficult to distinguish the good and bad qualities of 
monks, yet he should continue to give alms to the Order.* 


1 A. iii. 391 f. 


Dārukassapa.—A minister of Dappula II. He started to build the Kassa- 
parajaka-vihara, but was unable to finish it.* He was probably a younger 
brother of the ädipäda Kassapa, slain by the Pandu king.’ 


1 Cv. |. 81. 2 Cv. Trs. i. 145, n. 5. 


1. Dārukkhandha Sutta.—Sāriputta, coming down Gijjhakuta, sces a 
log of wood, and tells the monks that a wise person could see all the 


elements in that log. 
1 A. iü. 340. 


2. Dārukkhandha Sutta.—The Buddha, while staying at Kosambi, sees 

a great log of wood floating down the river, and tells the monks that just as 

the log, if it does not ground on a bank, or sink in midstream, or stick on a 
68 
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shoal, or fall into human or non-human hands, or get caught in a whirlpool, 
or rot inwardly, will, without doubt, float down to the ocean; so will a monk, 
without doubt, float down to Nibbāna if he escapes the dangers on the 
way. The monks ask what the dangers are, and the Buddha explains them, 
on the analogy of the dangers besetting the log. At the end of the discourse, 
the cowherd Nanda, who had been listening, joined the Order.* 


1 S. iv. 179 f. 


3. Dārukkhandha Sutta.—The same as the above, except that the place 
mentioned is Kimbila, and the explanations are given to Kimbila,* 


1 8, iv. 181. 


Daruciriya.—See Bahiya-Daruciriya. 


Daruna Sutta.— Dire are gains, favours, flattery, etc., and we should train 
ourselves to lay them aside." 
1S. ii. 225. 


Darupattaka,—A religieux, teacher of Jaliya." He was so called because 
he carricd a wooden bow! with him.’ 


1 D. i. 157. 2 DA. i. 319. 


Darubhandaka-Mahatissa,—A poor man of Valliya Street in Mahagama, so 
called because he earned his living by selling wood. He was very poor, 
and once, after consulting with his wife, offered a part of their meal to a 
young monk. He accepted it, but, on seeing how poor it was, threw it 
away. They were greatly grieved, and having obtained twelve kahapanas 
by placing their daughter in service, bought a cow and gave milk twice daily 
to the monks. Then, wishing to reclaim his daughter, the man worked for 
six months in a sugar mill, and, having obtained the necessary money, was 
on his way home, when he met Pindapatiyatissa Thera of Ambariya-vihara. 
As it was meal-time, the man looked for food, but could obtain it only by 
giving away all his money. The food so obtained he offered to the thera, 
who, on learning the man’s story, was so greatly moved that he went to 
Tissamaharama, put forth great exertion and became an arahant. Soon 
afterwards he died, but before his death he told his colleagues the story of 
his benefactor. King Kakavannatissa made arrangements for the thera’s 
funeral. but it was found that the litter containing the body could not be 
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moved until the king sent for the poor man, who lifted it. The body, 
thereupon, travelled through the air on to the funeral pyre, and Darubhan- 
daka-Mahatissa received great honour at the king’s hands.? 


1 AA, i, 277 ff. 
Darubhatika-Tissa.—See Tissa (31). 


Darusakatikaputta-Vatthu.—The story of the son of a carter. His 
father was a heretic, but he, while playing with a Buddhist lad, had learnt 
to say “ Praise be to the Buddha.” One day he went with his father on 
a journey, and as his father got locked into the city at sunset, he had to 
spend the night all alone under the cart outside the walls of Rajagaha. 
During the night, two Yakkhas tried to eat him, but in his dream he 
whispered “‘ Praise be to the Buddha ” and was saved. The king, hearing 
the story, repeated it to the Buddha.’ 


1 DhA. iii. 455 ff. 


Dartrugama.—aA village near Kalyāņī in Ceylon. Near it was Jaya- 
vaddhanakotța.* The name may have been Dārugāma, the uru being a 
descriptive adjective meaning maha.’ 


1 Cv. xci. 6. 2 Cv. Trs. ii. 213, n. 2. 


1. Dāsaka Thera.—He was born in Sāvatthi and was appointed by Ana- 
thapindika to look after the vihāra. There, being impressed by what he 
saw and heard, he entered the Order. Some say that he was the son of a 
slave-woman of Anathapindika. The setthi was pleased with him and freed 
him that he might become a monk. It is said that in a previous birth he 
had ordered an arahant to do some work for him, hence his birth as a slave. 

From the time he was ordained he became slothful and fond of sleep. 
The Buddha admonished him, and, much agitated, he put forth effort and 
realised arahantship. 

Ninety-one kappas ago he met the Pacceka Buddha Ajita and gave him 
some beautiful mangoes to eat. Later, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, he 
was a monk,’ 

Perhaps it is this same Dasaka who is mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya’ 
as having been sent by the monks of Kosambi to Khemaka, carrying messages 
to and fro till he had walked up and down over two yojanas. 


1 Thag 17: ThagA. i. 68 ff 2 S. iii. 127 ff.; SA. ii. 230. 
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2. Dasaka Thera.—Friend of Sonaka and pupil of Upali. He wasa learned 
brahmin of Vesali, and, meeting Upali at the Valikarama, had a discussion 
with him, at the end of which he entered the Order for the purpose of study- 
ing the Doctrine. He learnt the whole of the Tipitaka and became an 
arahant. Later he ordained Sonaka, son of the caravan-guide, and teacher 
of Siggava and Candavajji. After Upali’s death, Dasaka became chief of 
the teachers of the Vinaya.’ 


1 Mhv. v. 104 ff.; Dpv. iv. 28 ff.; v.77 ff.; Vin. v. 2; Sp. i. 32, 235; but see Dvy. 3 ff. 


1. Dasiya.—A nun who came from India to Ceylon; she was eminent in 
the knowledge of the Vinaya. She lived in Anuradhapura.’ 


1 Dpv. xviii. 14. 


2. Dāsiyā.—A nun of Anuradhapura; she was teacher of the Vinaya.* 


1 Dpv. xviii. 28. 


Dasi Sutta.—Few are those who abstain from accepting male and female 
slaves; many those who do not.’ 


1 §. v. 472. 


Dasivimana.—The story of a slave-woman of Savatthi. Her master 
heard the Buddha preach, and gave alms every day to four monks. She 
was entrusted with this duty, which she discharged conscientiously. For 
sixteen years she observed the silas, and one day, after listening to the 
Dhamma, she became a Sotapanna. After death, she was born as one of 
Sakka’s companions and met Moggallana, to whom she related her story.* 


1 vv. ii. 1; VvA. 91 ff. 


Dittha Sutta.—See Diddha Sutta.? 
1 See KS. ii. 156, n. 2. 


Ditthadhammika Sutta.—Kaludayi asks Ananda, who explains, what is 
meant by ditthadhammika-nibbaina.* 


1 A. iv. 454. 


Ditthamangalika.— Daughter of a setthi in Benares and wife of Matanga. 
For her story see the Matanga Jataka. 
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1. Ditthi Sutta.—Bad conduct in deed, word and thought, and wrong 
views lead to purgatory ; their opposites to heaven.’ 


1 A. ii. 226. 


2. Ditthi Sutta.—The same qualities, as in the above, make one’s life 
barren, and earn for one the censure of the wise; their opposites have the 


opposite effect.’ 
1 A. ii. 228. 


3. Ditthi Sutta.—A nun who is wrong in her views and her purpose and 
rejects the faith goes to purgatory.’ 


1 A. iii. 140. 


4. Ditthi Sutta—A monk who possesses dispassionate, benevolent and 
harmless thinking and right views is assured of salvation.' 


1 A, ii. 76. 


5. Ditthi Sutta.—Anathapindika visits a gathering of confessors of other 
tenets and confutes them by propounding to them the tenets of the Buddha, 
so far as they are opposed to their own.’ 


1 A. v. 185 ff. 


Ditthikathd.—Second chapter of the Mahavagga of the Patisambhida- 


magga. 
1 Ps. i. 135-62. 


“ Ditthena ” Sutta.—The Buddha mentions certain heresies existing in 
the world and explains their origin.” 


1 S. iii. 211. 


Diddha Sutta (v.l. Dittha Sutta).—Gains, favours and flatteries are like 
a poisoned dart to one whose mind has not attained to knowledge.* 


1 S. ii. 229. 


Dinna.—Probably an attendant of King Milinda.* 
1 Mil., p. 56. 


Dinnā.—Consort of King Uggasena. The lives of one hundred kings and 
queens who were about to be sacrificed by a king of Benares, labouring 
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under a mistaken idea, were saved by her wisdom. In a previous birth 
she had killed an ewe and suffered in hell. In this age she was Mallika, 


queen of Pasenadi.’ 
1 DhA. ii. 15 ff. 


Dipadādhipati.—There were once four kings of this name, all previous 


births of Sūcidāyaka Thera. 
1 Ap. i. 122. 


Dipella.— Daughter of Vijaya and Kuveni.’ 
1 MT. 264. 


Dibbacakkhu.—A false ascetic, a previous birth of Devadatta. For his 
story see the Somanassa Jataka, 


Dibba-vihara.—See Dipa-vihara. 


Diyavasa.—A brahmin. The boundary of the Mahavihara passed by his 


house.’ 
1 Mbv. 135; Mhv., p. 332, vs. 14. 


Divacandantabatava.—aA forest in Rohana.’ 


1 Cv. lxxiv. 61. 


Disampati.—A king of long ago. His son was Renu and his chief stewards 
were firstly Govinda and later Jotipaila.* His name is mentioned in the 
Dipavamsa.’ According to the Mahavamsa Tika,’ his father was Samatha 
and he reigned in Benares. 


1 D. ii. 230 f.; Mtu. i. 197 ff. 2 jii, 40. 3 p. 130. 


Disã.—A slave-woman of Okkāka. She was the mother of Kanha, 
ancestor of the Kanhayana-gotta.* 


1 D. i. 93. 


Disapamukha.—A Yakkha who kept guard, with seven thousand other 
Yakkhas, at the seventh gate of Jotika’s palace.’ 


1 DhA. iv. 209. 
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Diséapamokkha.—A monk of Burma. He joined the Order in his old 
age and studied hard, till he astonished the chief theras by his learning; 
and was appointed by King Narapati as his teacher.? 


1 Sas., p. 77. 


1. Digha.—A Yakkha chieftain whose help should be sought by followers 
of the Buddha, when in distress. The Buddha says? that Digha once 
visited him and spoke to him of the wonderful attainments of Anuruddha, 
Nandiya and Kimbila, and remarked how fortunate were the Vajjians that 
these three were dwelling in the Vajji country. Buddhaghosa® describes 
Digha as a devaraja and says that his other name was Parajana. His visit 
to the Buddha was at Gosingasalavana, just before the Buddha left to see 
Anuruddha and the others. 


1 D. iii. 205. 2 M. i. 201 f. 3 MA. i. 431. 


2. Digha.—A thera of Ceylon, and an expert in the Vinaya.’ 


1 Vin. v. 3. 


3. Digha.—A brahmin. He found he could not satisfy other brahmins, 
even though he gave five bowls of food to each. One day he went to the 
vihara, and, in order to test the monks, served them with only one vessel of 
rice. Thirty monks partook of it and Digha was pleased with their great 


moderation. 
1 AA. i. 262 f. 


1. Digha-Karayana.—Nephew of Bandhula, commander-in-chief of 
Pasenadi. After Bandhula’s death, Digha was appointed in his place and 
accompanied the king. Once, during their travels, they came to Nangaraka’ 
and, hearing that the Buddha was at Medatalumpa, went to see him, but 
Digha stayed outside while the Buddha talked to Pasenadi.” The Dhamma 
pada Commentary® adds that Digha went about reviling the king for the 
murder of his uncle, and that when Pasenadi went in to the Buddha, 
leaving the royal insignia in Digha’s charge, the latter saw his chance of 
revenge. He left Pasenadi, hastened to Vidtidabha and crowned him 
ding. He then returned to Savatthi, leaving for Pasenadi only a single 
horse and one female servant. It was this treachery which led to Pasenadi’s 
untimely death. 

1 Ulumpa says DhA. iii. 356. ? M. ii. 118 f.; MA. ii. 753 f.; J. iv. 151. 3 i. 355 ft. 
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2. Digha-Karayana.—A minister of Bhatiya (Bhatikabhaya ?). He was 
a very learned brahmin and was appointed by the king to settle a dispute 
between the residents of the Mahavihara and the Abhayagiri, regarding 
the charge brought against Dabba-Mallaputta by the nun Mettiya. He 
decided in favour of the Mahavihara residents.’ 


1 Sp. iii. 583. 


Dighagamani.—A Sakyan prince, son of Dighayu and, therefore, cousin 
of Ummada-Cittaé. Having heard of Citta, he went to Upatissagima and 
took service at the court of Panduvasudeva. There Citta saw him and fell 
in love with him and he visited her by night. When a child was conceived 
Citté was given to him in marriage. This child was Pandukabhaya. 
Citta and Kalavela were servants of Dighagamani.’ 


1 Mhv. ix. 13 ff.; Dpv. x. 8 f. 


Dighacahkamana,—A parivena in Anuradhapura, built on the spot where 
Mahinda used to walk up and down in meditation.' 


1 Mhv. xv. 208. 


Dighacarika Vagga.—The twenty-third chapter of the Paficaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A, iii. 257-61. 


Dighacarika Sutta.—T wo suttas on the five results arising from roving 
about.’ 
1 A. iii, 257. 


Dighajanu.—A Koliyan, inhabitant of Kakkarapatta. There he visited 
the Buddha and asked for a teaching which would bring happiness both in 
this world and the next. The Buddha explained to him the four conditions 
of temporal welfare—utthina-sampada, drakkha-sampada, kalyadnamittata 
and samajivita. He then explained the four conditions of spiritual welfare 
—saddha-sampada, sila-sampada, caga-sampadé and paitfia-sampada. In 
this discourse the Buddha addresses him as Byagghapajja.1. The Commen- 
tary’ says this was a paveni-ndma, common to all Koliyans. 


1 A. iv. 281 ff. 2 AA. ii. 778. 


Dighajanu Sutta.—Records the visit of Dighajanu (q.v.) to the Buddha. 
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Dighajantu (Dighajantuka) v.!. Dighajayanta.—Chief of Elara’s generals. 
He was slain by Siranimila.’ Bhalluka was his nephew.? He offered a — 
red cloth (rattapata) at the Akasacetiya on Sumanagiri. He was born in 
hell, but the sight of the fires there recalled to him his offering and he was 
immediately born in heaven.’ 


1 Mhv. xxv. 54, 62 f. 2 Ibid., 76. 3 MA. ii. 955; AA. i. 375. 


Dighatapassi.—A Nigantha, follower of Nataputta. He once visited the 
Buddha at Nalanda, and there followed a discussion on actions and their 
efficiency. Dighatapassi reported this discussion to Nataputta and 
Upali, who was listening, went, against the advice of Dighatapassi, to the 
Buddha and challenged him to a discussion, at the end of which Upali 
was converted.» The Commentary® says that Dighatapassi was long- 
limbed, hence his name. 


1M. i. 371 ff. 2 MA. ii. 594. 


Dighataphala.—A yakkha resident in a palm tree outside Rajagaha. 
Kalavilangika’s wife, disguised as a man, taking food from the palace to 
an impaled man, passed under his tree and was seized as his prey. But 
on learning that she was the king’s messenger, the yakkha released her 
and asked her to convey the news that Dighataphala’s wife Kali, daughter 
of the god Sumana, had given birth to a son. In return for this service, 
Dighataphala gave the messenger the treasure buried under the tree. She 
went about shouting the news, and Sumana, hearing it, gave her more 
treasure.’ 

1 MA. ii, 818. 


Dighatala.— Wife of Golakala (q.v.). She ran away with Dighapitthi, 
but Mahosadha restored her to her husband.’ 


1 J. vi. 337 f. 


Dighati.—See Dighiti, 


Dighathinika.—The mare on which Dutthagamani fied from Culangani- 
yapitthi. When the king and his minister Tissa offered their food to the 
Thera Gotama, the mare also gave him her share.” 


1 Mhv. xxiv. 20, 27. 


Dighanakha.—A_ paribbajaka, nephew (sister’s son) of Sariputta. He 
visited the Buddha at Siikarakhatalena and the Buddha preached to him 
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the Dighanakha Sutta, at the end of which he became a sotapanna. In 
the sutta he is addressed as Aggivessana.’ 

He was originally an Annihilationist.” Perhaps he is the heretic brahmin, 
nephew of Sāriputta, who was admonished by Moggallāna because he 
expressed great repugnance at the sight of Kassapa.° 


1 M. i. 497 f.; ThagA. ii. 95; DhA. i. 79. 2 MA. ii. 477. 
3 Thag. 1108 ff.; ThagA. ii. 180. 


Dighanakha Sutta.—Preached at Sikarakhatalena to Dighanakha, who 
tells the Buddha that no view can satisfy him. The Buddha points out to 
him the need for consistency in outlook and expounds to him his own 
doctrine. Sariputta is present, fanning the Buddha. At the end of the 
discourse, Sariputta becomes an arahant and Dighanakha a sotapanna.* 

Elsewhere? the sutta is called Vedanapariggaha. 


1 M. i. 497 ff. 
2 DhA. i. 79; ThagA. ii. 95; MA, ii. 862; AA. i. 92, 321; DA. iii. 882. 


Dighanikaya.—Also called Dighagama or Dighasangaha. It forms the 
first book of the Sutta Pitaka and consists of thirty-four long suttas, 
divided into three vaggas—the Silakkhandha, the Mahavagga and the 
Patheya or Patikavagga. Buddhaghosa wrote a commentary on the work 
called the Sumangalavilasini, 


Dighapasanaka.—A locality in Anuradhapura, through which the stma 
of the Mahavihara passed.* 
1 Mhv. Appendix, p. 332, vv. 13; Mbv. 136. 


Dighapitthi—The man who ran away with Dighatala, wife of Golakala’ 


(q.v.). 
1 J. vi. 337 f. 


Dighapitthika.—A class of petas whose bodies are sixty leagues in 


height.” 
1 AA. ii. 712; PsA. 79. 


Dighabāhugallaka.—A vihāra built by Mahacili-Mahatissa.* 


1 Mhv. xxxiv. 9. 


Dighabhāņakā.—Reciters of the Dīghanikāya. They separated the 
Cariyapitaka, Apadana and Buddhavamsa from the Khuddakanikāya and 
ascribed the remaining twelve divisions of that Nikaya to the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka.* They also held that the four omens which the Bodhisatta saw, 

1 DA. i 15. 
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prior to his Renunciation, were seen on one and the same day.” It is said 
that once, when the Dighabhanakas recited the Brahmajala Sutta at the 
Ambalatthika, to the east of the Lohapasada, the earth shook.® 


2 J. i. 59. 
3 DA. i. 131; for views expressed by them see Sp. ii. 413; DhSA. 159, ete. 


Dighabhanaka-Maha-Abhaya.—See Mahd-Abhaya. 
Dighabhanaka-Maha-Siva.—See Maha-Siva. 


Dighalatthi—A devaputta who once visited the Buddha at the Kalanda- 
kanivaépa in Veluvana and spoke a verse." The Commentary’ says that 
Dighalatthi (long-stick) was his nickname, referring to his great height 
while on earth. 


1S. i. 52. 2 SA. i. 87. 


Digharaji.—A village in Magadha, the residence of many Samsdramo- 
caka heretics.* 
1 PvA. 67. 


Dighalatthi Sutta.— Records the visit of Dighalatthi (¢.v.) to the Buddha. 


Dighalambika.—A village, the birthplace of Dighayu. The Buddha 
lived there in the Arafifiakutika,* 


1 DbA. ii. 235. 


Dighaloma Sutta.—One who yearns for gains, favours and flattery, is 
like a long-fleeced she-goat in a thicket of briars.* 
1 S. ii. 228. 


Dighavatthu.—A tank, repaired by Vijayabahu I.’ 
1 Cv. lx. 49. 


Dighavapi.—A tank and a district in Ceylon. When the Buddha went 
to Ceylon he visited the village, and on the spot where he sat in medita- 
tion a cetiya was later erected.” It seems to have been the central post 
in the country lying between the Tamil kingdom and the province of 
Rohana, Thus we find Dutthagamani’s brother, Tissa, occupying it by 
the order of his father. Later, on the death of his father, he retired to 
Dighavapi with his mother and the elephant Kandula.”. When he made 
peace with his brother, he was again sent there to look after the district, 

1 Mhv. i. 78; Dpv. ii. 60; Sp. i. 89. 2? Mhv. xxiv. 2, 14 f., 48. 
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After the conquest of the Tamils, Tissa was again in charge of Dighavapi, 
for we find him being sent for from there at the time of Dutthagimani’s 
death.* Tissa (afterwards called Saddhatissa) founded the Dighavapi- 
vihadra, in connection with which he built a cetiya, to which he made 
valuable offerings.* We hear of Dighavapi in connection with the cam- 
paigns of Parakkamabahu I.° Many years later Rajasiha II. gave the 
district round Dighavapi to the settlers who came from Holland.® The 
village of Mahamuni, residence of Sumana, wife of Lakuntaka Atimbara, 
was in Dīghavāpi.” Dighavapi was nine leagues from Tissamaharama.° 


3? Mhv. xxxii. 2. € Ibid., xcvi. 25, 28; for its identifica- 
4 Ibid. xxxiii. 9, 14. tion see Cv. Trs. ii. 30, n. 1. 
5 Cv. Ixxiv. 89; 98, 110, 180; lxxv. 7 DhA. iv. 50. 

1, 10. | 8 AA, i. 386. 


Dighavidassabhata.—The Khuddakapatha Commentary’ contains a 
reference to a “ Dighavidassabhata ” to the effect that, for the space of 
four Buddha-intervals, he burnt in hell, going up and down, his body 
sixty leagues in height, and five hundred families who accepted his views 


suffered with him. 
1 KhA. 126 f. 


Dighasandana (Dighasandanaka).—A Commander-in-chief of Deva- 
nampiyatissa. He built a little pasada “on eight pillars ” for Mahinda, 
which became known as Dighasandasenapati-parivena,’ and is famous as 
the residence of Mahanama, author of the Mahavamsa.” According to the 
Mahavamsa Tika,*® Dighasandaka was so called because he wore a long 
robe (dighasatakam nivasestt. Dighasandako), and the original name of the 
parivena built by him was Culapasada. 

1 Mhv. xv. 212 f.; also Cv. xxxviii. 16. 2 MT. 502. 3 p. 289. 


Dighasandasenapati-parivena.—See Dighasandana. 


Dighasumana,—A thera of Ceylon, expert in the Vinaya.* 
1 Vin. v. 8; Sp. i. 104. 


Dighasumma.—A thera of Kalyāņī. A fisherman, living at the mouth 
of the Kalyani River, gave him alms on several occasions and remembered 
him at the moment of his death.* 


1 MA. ii. 1008; AA. ii. 522. 


Dighagama.—See Dighanikaya. 
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1. Dighibhaya.—A son of Kakavannatissa by a wife other than Vihara- 
mahadevi. He was in charge of the fortress at Kaechakatittha.’ 


1 Mhv. xxiii. 17. 


2. Dighabhaya.—A Damila general, in command of Dighabhayagallaka, 
and conquered by Dutthagamani.' 
1 Mhv. xxv. 12. 


Dighabhayagallaka.—A Tamil stronghold in charge of Dighibhaya and 
captured by Dutthagamani.’ 
1 Mhv. xxv. 12. 


1. Dighayu (Dighavu).—Son of Dighiti, king of Kosala. After his 
parents had been cruelly murdered by Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, he be- 
came the attendant of this king in order to avenge their death, but when 
the occasion arose he made peace with Brahmadatta. His father’s 
kingdom was restored to him, and he married Brahmadatta’s daughter.’ 
He was the Bodhisatta.” 


1 Vin. i. 343 ff.; DhA. i. 46 f.; J. iii. 211 f., 487. 2 J. iii. 490. 
2. Dighayu.—See Ayuvaddhana. 


3. Dighayu.—A Sakyan prince, grandson of Amitodana and brother of 
Bhaddakaceaina. He went to Ceylon and there founded a settlement 
which he named after himself. His son was Dighagamani.* 


1 Mhv. ix. 10 f.; 18; Dpv. x. 6, 8. 


Dighali.—A locality in Rohana.* 


1 Cv. lxxv. 60; lxxii. 63; see Cv. Trs. i. 325, n. 2 and ii. 49, n. 3. 


1. Dighavu.—Eldest son of King Arindama 1. He is identified with 


Rahula.? 
1 J. v. 490. 


2. Dighavu.—A householder of Rajagaha and son of Jotika-gahapati. 
He was a sotapanna and, when he lay ill, he sent his father to the Buddha 
requesting the Buddha to visit him. The Buddha accepted the request, 
preached to him and consoled him. Soon afterwards Dighavu died and 


was born as an anagamin.” 
1 S. v. 344 f. 
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3. Dighavu.—Son of King Mahajanaka (q.v.) and his queen Sivali. He 
became king when Mahajanaka left the world. He is identified with 
Rahula,’ 

1 J. vi. 44, 61, 62, 68. 


4, Dighavu.—See Dighayu. 


Dighavu Sutta.—Records the visit of the Buddha to Dighavu (see 
Dighavu 2). The Buddha exhorts him to practise the six conditions 
which are constituent parts of knowledge (cha vijjabhagiyadhamme). 
These are: contemplation of impermanence in the sankharas, consciousness 
of dukkha in impermanence, of there being no self in what is dukkha, 
consciousness of abandoning, of dispersion, and of cessation.” 


1 S. v. 344 f. 


Dighāvu-bhaņavāra.—Second chapter of the tenth Khandaka of the 
Mahävagga of the Vinaya-pițaka.' 


1 Vin. i. 343 ff. 


Dighāsana.—A monastery in Ceylon, in which lived Mahanama Thera.’ 
Geiger thinks’ that Dighasana is very probably a wrong reading for 
Dighasanda. 


1 Cv. xxxix. 42. 2 Cy. Trs. i. 48, n. 1l. 


Dighiti, Dīghati—A king of Kosala. His kingdom was captured by 
Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, and he and his wife fled to Benares, where 
they lived in disguise in the house of a potter. His wife bore a son named 
Dighayu (v.l. Dighavu). Before his birth, his mother had a craving to see 
the army drawn up in battle array, its swords tempered. Dighiti appeased 
her craving with the help of his friend, the chaplain of Brahmadatta. 
Dighayu was sent away from the city lest harm should befall him. Later, 
Dighiti’s place of refuge was discovered and he and his wife were being 
led to the place of execution when Dighayu, who was on a visit to the city, 
saw them. Dighiti, recognising his son, called to him his dying advice 
“ma digham passa ma rassam”’ (look not too far nor too near). Dighayu 
heard and understood; he entered the service of Brahmadatta, first as an 
elephant-trainer, then as a musician, and finally as his personal servant. 
He wished to avenge the death of his parents, but when the occasion arose, 
he remembered his father’s instructions and desisted.* 


1 Vin. i. 342 ff. 
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Dighiti Kosala Jataka (No. 371).—Contains the latter part of the story 
of Dighayu, son of Dighiti, who, remembering the advice of his father, fore- 
bore from killing Brahmadatta when the occasion arose, and later benefited 
by this action of his." It is stated in the Jitaka that the full story 
is given in the Sahghabhedaka Jataka. No such story is, however, to be 
found, unless this is another name for the Kosambi Jataka. The story of 
Dighiti was related in reference to the quarrelsome monks of Kosambi. 
Some of the stanzas found in the Jataka story are repeated in the 
Upakkilesa Sutta.’ 


1 J. iii. 211 f.; cp. Vin. i. 342 ff.; J. iii, 487. 2 M. ii. 154. 


Dipa.—A monk, probably of Ceylon, author of the Parivarapatha.’ 
1 Vin. v. 226. 


Dipa Sutta.—A monk should cultivate in-breathing and out-breathing 
in order to achieve all his desires in the spiritual life. He will then under- 
stand things as they really are and, when his bodily endurance has reached 
its limit, he will know that it is so, like a lamp which will go out when 
oil and wick are used up.’ 

1 S. v. 316 ff. 


1. Dipankara.—The first of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was born in 
Rammavati, his father being King Sudeva (v.l. Sumedha) and his mother 
Sumedha. For ten thousand years he lived in the household, in three 
palaces, Hamsa, Koficéa and Mayūrā. His wife was Paduma and his son 
Usabhakkhandha (Samavatakkhandha). He left home on an elephant 
and practised austerities for ten months. His Bodhi-tree was the Pipphali 
and grass for his seat was given by an Ajivaka named Sunanda. His first 
sermon was preached at Nandarama (Sunandarama) at Sirighara, where he 
converted the heretics. He had three great gatherings of his followers. 
He was always attended by eighty-four thousand arahants, and his body 
was eighty cubits in height. He died at Nandarama at the age of one 
hundred thousand years and his thiipa was thirty-six yojanas high. 
Sumangala and Tissa were his chief monks, Nanda and Sunanda his chief 
nuns, while Sāgata (v.l. Nanda) was his constant attendant. Tapassu 
and Bhallika were his chief lay patrons among men and Sirima and Sona 
among women. 

It was during the time of Dipankara Buddha that the ascetic Sumedha 
(q.v.), who later became Gotama Buddha, first declared his intention of 
becoming an aspirant for Enlightenment (a Bodhisatta). 
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After Dipankara’s death, his doctrine lasted for one hundred thousand 
years.’ 


1 Bu. ii. 207 ff.; BuA. 104 f.; J. i. 29; see Mtu. i. 193 ff., where the details 
Mhyv. i. 5; Dpv. iii. 31; DhA. i. 69; but | differ from those given here. 


2. Dipahkara.—See Buddhappiya. 


Dipankara-nagara.—Probably another name for Rammavati.’ 


1 Cv. xxxix. 51. 


Dipanaya.— An eminent theri of Ceylon, resident in Rohana., She was 
expert in the Dhamma and the Vinaya.’* 


1 Dpv. xviii. 40. 


Dipani.—Wife of Mahinda VI. She was a cowherd’s daughter.’ 


1 Cy. Ixxx. 15. 


Diparaja.—A king of Nagadipa, son of a king of Ceylon by a younger 
queen. The king granted the queen a boon and she claimed the kingdom 
for her son. But the prince was blinded in one eye while watching a cock 
fight and the king refused to grant the request. So he made him king of 
Nagadipa, whence he came to be known as Diparaja.’ 


1 VibhA. 443 f. 


Dipavamsa.—The oldest extant Pali Chronicle of Ceylon. Like the 
Mahavamsa, it was based on the Atthakatha handed down in the Mahavi- 
hara of Ceylon. It gives the impression not of an evenly worked out whole, 
but rather of a stringing together of fragments, a composition of whole 
lines, sometimes whole stanzas, borrowed from the Atthakatha. It is 
generally agreed that the Dipavamsa assumed its present form about the 
fourth century A.c.* It is stated” that Dhatusena made endowments for 
the regular recital of the Dipavamsa. 

1 The work was edited and published by Oldenberg in 1879. For details see 


Geiger: Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa. 
2 Cv, xxxviii. 59. 


Dipa-vihara,—A monastery in Ceylon, residence of Summa Thera (q.v.).° 
v.l. Devi-vihara, Dibba-vihara. 
1 MA. i. 126; AA. i. 319; ii. 845, etc. 


Dipayana.—See Kanhadipayana. 
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Dipalatittha.—A ford in the Mahavaluka-ganga.* 


1 Cv. Ixxii. 54. 


Dipi Jataka (No. 426).—Goatherds once occupied an ascetic’s hut, and, 
on their departure, left behind a she-goat who had strayed away. As 
she ran to join the others, she saw a panther in the way; she showed great 
daring and tried to pacify him with soft words, but all in vain, for he 
devoured her. 

The story was related in reference to a she-goat whom Moggallana once 
saw near his mountain hut. When she, however, saw a panther, she, with 
great daring, jumped over his body and escaped.’ 


1 J. iii. 479 f. 
Dipika.—See Pajicadipika. 


Dipuyyana.—A park in Pulatthipura laid out by Parakkamabahu I. 
It was so called because it formed a peninsula.” 


1 Çv. lxxiii. 113; Ixxix. 6; Cv. Trs. ii. 14, n. 2. 


Dukila (Dukilaka).—A hunter’s son, father of Suvaņpņpasāma. He is 
identified with Mahā Kassapa. For his story see the Sama Jataka.' 


1 See also Mil. 123; Sp. i. 214. 


Dukkathā Sutta.—To five persons certain talk is ill-talk—talk on faith 
to the faithless, on virtue to the virtueless, on learning to one of little 
learning, on generosity to the mean, on insight to the foolish." 


1 A. iii. 181. 


1. Dukkara (or Kumma) Sutta.—A wise monk should withdraw within 
himself, like the tortoise withdrawing his limbs.’ 


ISiT 


2. Dukkara Sutta.—Things difficult to do in the religious life, in varying 


degree.’ 
1 S. iv. 260, 262. 


1. Dukkha Sutta.—Dukkha arises from the contact of the senses and the 
objects proper to the senses, resulting in feeling, which, in turn, produces 
craving. By destroying this process dukkha is destroyed.’ 


1 S. ii. 7l; cf. S. iv. 86. 
69 
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2. Dukkha Sutta.—All the khandhas are ill; he who realizes this destroys 


rebirth.’ 
1 S. iii. 21; tbid., 196. 


3. Dukkha Sutta.—All the khandhas lead to suffering.t 
1 S. iii. 77. 


4. Dukkha Sutta.—The Buddha teaches suffering, the arising thereof, 
the cessation, and the way to such cessation.” 


1 S. iii. 158. 


5. Dukkha Sutta.—That which is suffering and of the nature of suffer- 
ing must be put away.’ 
18. iv. 199. 


6. Dukkha Sutta.—Sariputta tells Jambukhadaka of the three kinds of 
suffering, caused by pain, by the activities and by the changeable nature 
of things.’ 

1 §, iv. 259. 


7. Dukkha Sutta.—A monk without faith is unconscientious, has no fear 
of blame, is indolent and lacking in insight, lives ill at ease in this world 


and will suffer in the next.’ 
1 A, iii. 3. 


8. Dukkha Sutta.—If a monk has brooding on sense-desires, ill-will, 
cruelty and conjures up thoughts of these things, he will live ill at ease 


now and also after death.’ 
1 A, iii. 429, 


9. Dukkha Sutta.—It is impossible that a monk who sees happiness in 
any phenomenon shall live in harmony and peace.’ 


1 A. iii. 442. 


Dukkhakhandha Sutta.—See Cūladukkhakhandha Sutta and Mahā- 
dukkhakhandha Sutta. 


Dukkhatatissa Sutta.—On the three forms of suffering, caused by pain, 
by the activities and by the changeable nature of things.’ 


1 S. v. 56; cp. Dukkha Sutta 6 above. 
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Dukkhadhamma Sutta——When a monk knows the arising and the 
destruction of all states of ill, he realizes the nature of sensual pleasures “ 
and has no longing for them. This is explained by various similes.* 

1 §. iv. 188 ff. 


“ Dukkham-ajjhatta ” Sutta.—The eye is II], so are the other senses, and 
therefore void of self.’ 
1 §. iv. 2. 


*“* Dukkham-bahira” Sutta.—Forms seen by the eye are III, so are the 
things perceived by other senses. They are void of self.’ 


1 §. iv. 4. 


Dukkhamiila,—. A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.’ 
1 ApA. i. 107; M. iii. 70. 


Dukkhalakkhana Vatthu.—The story of five hundred monks who, in the 
time of Kassapa Buddha, had practised meditation on the characteristics 
of suffering. In the present age they became arahants immediately on 
hearing a stanza on suffering.’ 

1 DbA. iii. 406. 


** Dukkhani ” Sutta.—The five ills of a recluse: he is not content with 
any of the four requisites and finds no delight in the holy life.’ 


1 A. iii. 146 


“ Dukkhena ” Sutta.—Desire should be put away for that which has 


suffering inherent in it.” 
1S. ii. 178. 


Duggata Sutta.— Whenever one sees a hardship or a hard lot one should 
remember that one, too, has suffered likewise in some life or other. In- 
calculable is the course of samsara..* 

1 S., ii. 186. 


Duggati Sutta.—The Ariyan who has unwavering faith in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha and is possessed of virtue, is free from an 
unhappy condition of existence.” 

1 S. v. 364. 


Duccarita Vagga.—The twenty-fifth chapter of the Pañcaka Nipāta of 


the Anguttara Nikaya.* 
1 A, iii. 267-70. 
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1. Ducearita Sutta.—The four bad habits of speech—falsehood, slander, 
bitter speech, idle babble ; and the four good habits—truthful speaking, 
speaking well of others, soft speech and wise speech.’ 


1 A. ii. 228. 


2. Ducearita Sutta.—Five disadvantages of evil conduct—self-upbraid- 
ing, dispraise by the wise, evil reputation, death as a lunatic, unhappy 


rebirth.’ 
1 A. iij. 267. 


3. Ducearita Sutta.—A monk once came to the Buddha and asked for 
a brief teaching. The Buddha asked him to abandon wrong conduct 
with regard to body, feelings, mind and mind-states, and to cultivate the 


four satipatthanas.* 
1 §. v. 188. 


4. Duecarita Sutta.—Three conditions—wicked conduct in deed, word 
and thought—and their opposites.’ 
1 A, iii. 446. 


Dujipa.—A king who lived to the age of one thousand. He reigned for 
five hundred years and, at the end of that period, gave alms to the 
brahmins, renounced his kingdom and became an ascetic.* 

He is probably identical with Dudipa, king of Benares, who is mentioned” 
as having given away great wealth, and as a result reached heaven. 
v.l. Dudipa. 

1 J. vi. 203. 2 J. vi. 99. 


Dujjaya.—A king of a past age, a previous birth of Cūla-Cunda Thera.' 
1 Ap. i. 102. 


1. Duttha, called Dutthakumāra, king of Benares.—A former birth of 
Devadatta.! His story is given in the Saecankira Jataka (q.v.). 


1 J. i. 327. 


2. Duttha.—Also called Dutthakumara, the son of Kitavasa. At his 
birth soothsayers foretold his death from thirst, and Kitavasa had lakes 
and ponds dug in various parts of the capital and waterpots placed every- 
where. One day Duttha saw a Pacceka Buddha begging for alms and 
dashed his bowl to the ground. He was seized with thirst, and all the water 
in the city was dried up. He died, and was reborn in Avici.’ 


1 J. ji. 194 f. 
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3. Duttha.—Son of the king of Benares; a previous birth of the crue] 
Licchavi prince on whose account the Ekapanna Jataka (q.v.) was preached.” 
1 J. i. 506. 


Dutthakumari.—Daughter of a banker of Benares. For her story see 
the Takka Jataka. 


Dutthagamani-Abhaya.—King of Ceylon (101-77 B.c.) He was the son 
of Kakavannatissa (ruler of Mahagaéma) and of Viharadevi, and was called 
Gamani-Abhaya. The antenatal cravings of his mother showed that he 
would be a great warrior, and his father gathered at his court the most 
famous warriors of the land skilled in various ways. Chief among them 
were Nandhimitta, Suranimila, Mahasona, Gothaimbara, Theraputtabhaya, 
Bharana, Velusumana, Khafijadeva, Phussadeva and Labhiyavasabha. 
Abhaya early showed signs of an adventurous disposition, and resented 
the confined limits of his father’s kingdom, bounded on the north by the 
Mahavaluka-nadi, on the further bank of which lay the Sinhalese country 
ruled by the Damilas. Abhaya was constantly refused permission by his 
father to fight the Damilas and fled in anger to the hills, whence he sent 
his royal father a woman’s garment, to indicate that he wasnoman. This 
earned for him the nickname of Duttha, which always stuck to him. At 
his father’s death he had to fight with his brother Tissa (afterwards 
Saddha-Tissa) for the possession of the throne. He was first defeated at 
Culanganiyapitthi, but later he was victorious, and the Sangha brought 
about a reconciliation between the brothers. When fully prepared, 
Dutthagamani marched against the Damila king, Elara, He rode his state 
elephant, Kandula, born on the same day as himself. He commenced 
operations at Mahiyanhgana, capturing fort after fort, manned by Elara’s 
followers, and fought his way down to Mahavaluka-nadi, where he pitched 
his camp at Kandhavarapitthi, near Vijitapura, where were concentrated 
the Damilas. After a siege of four months Vijitapura fell, and Duttha- 
gamani advanced through Girilaka and Mahelanagara to Kasapabbata 
near Anuradhapura, the capital. There he waited for the onset of Elara 
and, in the battle that ensued, Elara was defeated and fled towards the 
capital, but he was pursued by Dutthagdémani and slain by him in single 
combat close to the southern gate of the city. Elara’s body was burnt 
with royal honours, and Dutthagamani built a tomb over the ashes and 
decreed that no music should be played by people passing it, a decree 
that was for long honoured. This act of chivalry, so much in contrast 


1 Mhv. xxv. 75. It is said that in | thirty-two fortresses manned by the 
the course of his journey from Maha- , Damilas. 
gama to Anuraédhapura he captured] 
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with the usual conduct of victors, earned for Dutthagamani great honour. 
Later, he defeated reinforcements from India under Bhalluka, nephew of 
Elara, and thus became sole monarch of Lanka. 

On the seventh day after his final victory, he celebrated a water festival 
at the Tissavapi and, at its conclusion, built the Marieavatthi-thipa (q.v.) 
on the spot where his spear, containing the relic of the Buddha, given by 
the monks at Tissamaharama, remained firmly embedded, no one being 
able to remove it. From now onwards, consoled by the arahants of 
Piyangudipa, who absolved him from blame for the slaughter of his enemies, 
he began his great works of piety, after having distributed largesse to his 
generals and soldiers. He first built the Lohapasada (q.v.) of nine stories, 
resembling the palace of Birani, the plan of which was brought to him 
from Tusita by arahants. He then began his greatest achievement, the 
Maha Thipa, erected on a site visited by the Buddha during his third visit 
to Ceylon. The devas, led by Sakka, provided the necessary materials, 
discovered in various parts of the island, and he began work immediately, 
on the full-moon day of Vesékha. Great celebrations marked the in- 
auguration of the mighty task, plans of various builders were inspected 
before the final choice and no free work was allowed to be done. After 
the relics, obtained by the arahant Sonuttara from the Naga-world, had 
been enshrined in unparalleled splendour and with great feasting, but 
before the chatta of the cetiya and the plaster work could be finished, 
Dutthagamani fell ill. Saddha-Tissa was summoned from Dighavapi, 
and he covered the cetiya with white cloth and crowned it with a spire 
of bamboo, that the king, before his death, might visualize his great: work 
in its complete form. Theraputtabhaya, a former general, now become an 
arahant, and living in the Pafijalipabbata, was at the king’s side at the time 
of his death and consoled him with reminders of the great merit he had 
accumulated during his life. A record of the king’s good deeds was read 
by his secretary, from which it would appear that the king had erected 
ninety-nine other viharas, besides the buildings already mentioned. 
He had once tried to preach in the Lohapasada, but was so overcome by 
nervousness that, realizing how difficult was the task of the preacher, he 
ordered special benefactions for those who preached the Doctrine. Two 
gifts made by him are recorded as of very special merit—one was the sale 
of his special earrings to procure food for five theras during the Akkhakkha- 
yika famine, the other was his gift of food during his flight from Cilanga- 
niya-pitthi.” He was starving, and his minister Tissa procured a meal for 
him, but as he never ate without offering some of the food to the monks, 
he wished for a monk to appear before him. When a thera did so appear, 
he gave him all he had. He was told later, on his death bed, by Thera- 

2 For details see Mhv. xxxii. 49 ff.; also AA. i. 365 f. 
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puttabhaya, that this food was divided among many thousands of arahants 
so that the merits of the donor might increase manifold. 

It is said that after death Dutthagamani was born in the Tusita-world, 
there to await the appearance of Metteyya Buddha. He will then become 
the chief disciple of that Buddha, and his parents will be the parents of 
Metteyya. Before his birth, as the son of Kakavannatissa, he was a saman- 
era of Kotapabbata-vihara. He fell ill through his hard work on behalf 
of the Sangha at the Akasa-cetiya near Cittalapabbata, and as he lay dying 
in the Silapassaya-parivena, Vihdradevi visited him at the suggestion of 
an arahant thera, and after much difficulty persuaded him to be reborn 
in this world as her son.° 

Dutthagimani is regarded as the hero of the Mahadvamsa epic. His 
son was Saliya, who, however, did not succeed him, preferring to marry 
a candala maiden, Asokamala. Dutthagdmani’s successor, therefore, was 
Saddhatissa. 

The Dhammapada Commentary‘ mentions a minister of Dutthagimani 
called Lakuntaka-atimbara, whose wife was Sumana, 

Dutthagamani lived to the age of sixty-eight." 

Once, after his conquest of the Damilas, he was unable to sleep for a 
whole month, then, at the suggestion of the monks, he took the fast of 
the eight vows and eight monks chanted to him the Cittayamaka. He 
fell asleep during the chanting." 


* These particulars relating to Dut- 4 DhA. iv. 50. 
thagiémani are summarised from Mhv. 5 Mhv. xxiv. 47. 
chaps. xxii.-xxxii.; Dpv. xviii. 53; xix. 8 DA. ii. 640. 

1 ff.; Sp. i. 102. 


Dutthatthaka.—The third Sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata.1 The sutta was preached in reference to the calumny raised 
against the Buddha by the heretics who used the female ascetic Sundari 
to further their ends.2 Commentarial explanation of this is included in 
the Mahaniddesa.* The burden of the sutta is that he who praises his 
own virtue and is dependent upon varying dogmas of philosophy is con- 
stantly censured. The muni is one who has shaken off all systems of 
philosophy. 


1 SN. vs. 780-87. 2 SNA. ii. 518 f. 3 i. 62 ff. 


1. Dutiya Sutta.—On the four modes of progress: painful with sluggish 
intuition and with swift intuition, and pleasant, with the same two varieties 


of intuition.' 
1 A, ii. 154. 
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2. Dutiya Sutta.—Questions asked by a deva and the Buddha’s reply 
thereto. “ What has a good man as his companion ?” is one question, 
and the reply thereto is “ faith.” 


1 §. i. 38. 


Dutiyapalayi Jataka (No. 230).—The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares, and the Gandhara king of Takkasila besieged his capital. The 
Bodhisatta appeared before him and threatened to crush his forces, and 
the Gandhara king fled. 

The story was told in reference to an ascetic who visited Jetavana in 
order to argue with the Buddha; but on seeing the Buddha seated in the 
hall expounding the Doctrine, his courage forsook him and he ran away 
with a crowd at his heels. He is identified with the Gandhara king." 


1 J. ii. 219-21. 
Dutiyamakkata Jataka.—See Dubhiyamakkata. 


Dutiyasela-vihdra.—A monastery in Ceylon (Sinhalese, Devanagala). 


1 Cv. c. 232. 
Dudipa.—See Dujipa. 


Duddada Jataka (No. 180).—v.l. Dudda, Dudada. Once the Bodhisatta 
was a brahmin of K4si and, after being educated in Takkasila, became an 
ascetic in the Himalaya. When he and his fellow ascetics visited Benares 
for salt and seasoning, the people gathered together and gave them food. 

The story was told in reference to two young men who made a collection 
in Savatthi to feed the Buddha and his monks.’ 


1 J. ii 85 f. 


Dundubhissara Thera.—An arahant. After the Third Council he accom- 
panied the Thera Majjhima to the region at the foot of the Himalaya.’ 
In the Dipavamsa’ he is called Durabhisdra. 


1 Sp. i. 68; MT. 317; Mbv. 115. 2 viii. 10. 


Dunnivittha.—A brahmin village in the Kalinga country. It lay on the 
road (along which Vessantara journeyed to Vankagiri) from Jetuttara to 
the Ceti kingdom, five leagues from Arafijaragiri and ten from the Ceti 
country. It was the residence of Jijaka and Amittatapana,* 


1 J. vi. 521, 541. 
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1. Duppafifia Sutta.—One who is an unbeliever, immoral, indolent and of 
weak wisdom, is born in purgatory.’ 


1 A. ii. 227. 


2. Duppafifia Sutta,—One who has the above qualities is censured by the 
wise and gathers much demerit.’ 


1 A. ii. 227. 


3. Duppañña Sutta.—A monk asks the Buddha as to who can be called 
a witless imbecile, and the answer is, he who fails to practise the seven 
bojjhangas.* 
1 S. v. 99. 


Duppasaha.—A king of long ago, descendant of Mahāsammata. He was 
the last of fifty kings who ruled in Ayujjha. Sixty of his descendants 
reigned in Benares.’ 

1 Dpv. iii. 16; MT. 127. 


Dubbaea Jataka (No. 116).—The Bodhisatta was once a very skilled 
acrobat and travelled about with his teacher who knew the dance of the 
four javelins. One day the teacher, in a drunken fit of boasting, announced 
that he would do the dance of the five javelins—which he did not know— 
and insisted on doing it against the advice of the Bodhisatta. The result 
was that the boaster was impaled on the fifth javelin.* For the intro- 
ductory story see the Gijjha Jātaka (No. 42). 


1 J. i. 430 f. 


Dubbanniya Sutta.—Once an ill-favoured yakkha came to be seated on 
Sakka’s throne. The gods of Tavatimsa were greatly vexed on seeing him, 
but the greater their annoyance, the handsomer grew the yakkha. Then 
Sakka came up and showed great humility before the yakkha, and the 
greater his humility the uglier did the yakkha become, until he dis- 


appeared.’ 
1 §. i. 237. 


Dubbalakattha Jātaka (No. 105).—Once an elephant, caught in the 
Himalaya, while being trained by the king’s trainers, broke away from his 
chains and escaped to the mountains. There he lived in a constant state 
of terror until the Bodhisatta, who was a tree-sprite, dispelled his fears. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was always in fear of 
death. He is identified with the elephant.’ 


1 J. i, 414-6. 
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Dubbalavapitissaka-vihdra.—A monastery in Ceylon, founded by 
Saddhātissa.! Kanitthatissa built for it an uposatha-hall.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 8. 2 Ibid., xxxvi. 17. 


Dubbinoda Sutta.—Five things are hard to push against: ill-will, infatua- 
tion, ostentation and vagrant thoughts.” 


1 A. iii. 184. 


Dumasara.—A cakkavatti of four kappas ago, a former birth of Saññaka 


Thera.” 
1 Ap. i. 120. 


Dumbara.—A district in the Malaya country of Ceylon.’ 
1 Cv, Ixx. 5, 8. 


1. Dummukha.—A Licchavi chieftain. He was present at the dis- 
cussion of the Nigantha Saceaka with the Buddha, and seeing Saccaka 
discomfited in the debate, Dummukha compared him to a crab pulled 
out of a pond and ill-treated by village boys.’ 

The Commentary says” that Dummukha just happened to be his name. 
He was in reality quite handsome. 


1M. i. 234. 2 MA. i. 459. 


2. Dummukha.—King of Kampilla in Uttarapafieala. One day, while 
looking from his window down on to the palace yard, he saw several bulls 
setting upon a cow in lust, and one bull, stronger than the rest, killed 
another with his horns. The king, realizing the evil nature of lust, entered 
into a trance and became a Pacceka Buddha.* 


1 J. iii. 379, 381. 


1. Dummedha Jataka (No. 50).—The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares. Seeing that his subjects were much 
given to offering sacrifices to the gods in course of which animals were killed 
and other sins committed, he made proclamation, soon after becoming 
king, that he had made a vow to offer in sacrifice all those of his subjects 
who were addicted to the Five Sins and walked upon the ten paths of 
unrighteousness. His ministers were sent to look for such people, and the 
proclamation had the desired effect.” 

For the introductory story see the Mahakanha Jataka. 


1 J. i. 259 f. 
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2. Dummedha Jataka (No. 122).—The Bodhisatta was once the state. 
elephant of the Magadha king of Rajagaha. When the king rode in pro- 
cession, the people had eyes only for the elephant, and the king, in envy, 
schemed to have the elephant thrown down a precipice. The mahout 
discovering this, flew on the elephant’s back to Benares. The king of 
Benares welcomed them and, with their help, obtained the sovereignty 
of all India. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s envy of people’s praise 
of the Buddha. Devadatta is identified with the Magadha king, Sāriputta 
with the king of Benares and Ananda with the mahout.’ 

1 J. i. 444 f. 


1. Duyyodhana.—The Bodhisatta, born as king of Magadha. He was 
later born as king of the Nagas, under the name of Sankhapala. For his 
story see the Sankhapala Jataka.’ 

1 §. v. 162 ff. 


2. Duyyodhana.—The Pali form of the Sanskrit Duryodhana." 
1 E.g., Cv. lxiv. 43. 


Durājāna Jātaka (No. 64).—A young brahmin student of Takkasilā fell 
in love with a woman and married her. She was very capricious and her 
husband neglected his duties. The teacher instructed his student to take 
no notice of his wife’s moods. 

The story was related to a devout layman of Sāvatthi who had as wife 
a capricious woman. She worried him so much that he neglected his 
visits to the Buddha. The couple were identical in both stories.” 

1 J. i, 299-301. 


Dullabha Sutta.—Three persons are hard to find in the world: a Tatha- 
gata, one who can expound the Dhamma and Vinaya of a Tathagata, and 


a grateful person.’ 
1 A. i, 266. 


Duludesa.—A country, probably in South India.” 
1 Cy, Ivi. 11. 


Duvera or Anathapindika Sutta.—Anathapindika visits the Buddha, 
who tells him of the five guilty fears—that begotten by killing, by stealing, 
by wrong indulgence of sensual lust, by evil speaking, and by the drinking 
of intoxicants—freedom from which, together with possession of the 
Noble Insight, enables a man to say that he is destined for Enlighten- 


ment. 
1 S. v. 387 f. 
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Dussa-thipa.—A thipa built in the Brahma-world by Ghatikara, 
enshrining the garments worn by the Buddha at the time of his Renuncia- 
tion. It was built of gems and was twelve yojanas high.” Among the 
wonders performed by Bhaddaji one was to carry it on his outstretched 
palm and show it to the multitude.’ 


1 Dathavamea, vs. 35. 2 Mhv. xxxi. 11; MT. 562. 


Dussadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a khattiya, and having received some garments as a tribute, gave them to 
the Buddha Siddhattha. Sixty-seven kappas ago he was a king named 
Parisuddha.* 

1 Ap. i. 185. 


Dussanta.—The Pali form of the Sanskrit Dusyanta.* 
1 E.g., Cv. lxiv. 44. 


Dussapāvārika.—A setthi of Nālandā who owned a mango-grove near 
the city. Having heard the Buddha preach, he became his follower and 
built for him and his Order a monastery in his mango-grove, which came 
to be called Pavarikambavana.* 


1 DA. iii. 873; MA. ii. 594; SA. iii. 169. 


Dussalakkhana.—A brahmin of Rajagaha who claimed to be able to 
prognosticate by looking at pieces of cloth. For his story see the Mangala 
Jataka,” 

1 J. i. 373. 


Dussārāma.—A monastery in Sīlavatīi where the Buddha Sikhī died.* 
The Commentary’ calls it Assarama. 


1 Bu. xxi. 28. 2 Bud. 204. 


Dussavudha.—One of the four most effective weapons found in the world. 
It belonged to Alavaka. If he threw it up into the sky, no rain would fall 
for twelve years; if he let it fall on the earth, all plants and trees would 
die and nothing would grow for twelve years; if he threw it into the sea, 
the sea would completely dry up; it could make Sineru crumble into pieces. 
Alavaka hurled it at the Buddha, but it fell at the Buddha’s feet and 
remained there asa rug. Itis also called Vatthavudha, and was evidently 
made of cloth.’ 

1 SNA. i. 225 f. 


1. Dussila Sutta.—For the wicked who lack virtue, right concentration 
is perforce destroyed, and this ultimately leads to the destruction of emanci- 
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pated knowledge and insight, just as a tree devoid of branches and leaves 
is ultimately destroyed.’ 
1 A. iii. 19. 


2. Dussila Sutta.—A woman who is faithless, shameless, unscrupulous, 
immoral and of weak wisdom, is born in purgatory.’ 


1 S. iv. 242. 


1. Dussīlya or Anāthapiņdika Sutta.—Anāthapiņdika, grievously ill, 
sends for Sāriputta, who visits him with Ananda. Sāriputta reminds 
Anāthapiņdika of his virtuous qualities, such as his loyalty to the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha, his freedom from immorality and the like, 
from wrong views, aims, etc. Immediately Anathapindika’s pains vanish, 
he serves the two monks from his own cooking-pot, and they take their 
leave. Ananda reports the incident to the Buddha, who praises Sariputta’s 


wisdom. 
1 S. v. 380 ff. 


2. Dussilya or Anāthapiņdika Sutta.—The same as the first, but here it 
is Ananda who admonishes and reminds Anāthapiņdika that he possesses 
all the qualities of a sotapanna.* 


1 S. v. 385 f. 


1. Dūta Jātaka (No. 260).—Once the Bodhisatta was king of Benares. 
He was very dainty as to food, and spent so much on it that he came to 
be known as Bhojanasuddhika (Dainty-food). He always ate in a 
decorated pavilion in full view of his people. One day, a greedy man 
seeing him eat and wishing to taste the food, rushed up to him with clasped 
hands, saying that he was a messenger (dūta), messengers having free 
access to the king. Approaching the table, he snatched some food and 
thrust it into his mouth. The king’s attendants wished to behead him, 
but the king invited him to share his meal, and, at the conclusion, enquired 
as to his message. He said he was the messenger of Lust and of the Belly, 
and told the king how great was the power of these two. The king was 
pleased with him and gave him one thousand cows. 

The story was told in reference to a greedy monk.* 


1 J. ii. 318-21. 


2. Dita Jataka (No. 478).—The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin of Kasi, 
He studied at Takkasila, and wandered about begging for gold to pay 
his teacher. He collected a few ounces, but on his way back he was forced 
to cross the Ganges, and the gold fell into the river. He then thought 
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out a plan and sat fasting on the bank of the river, refusing to speak to 
anybody until the king of Benares himself came. To him he told his 
story, pointing out that it would have been useless to tell the others, they 
being unable to help him. The king gave him twice the original quantity 
of gold. 

The story was related in reference to a discussion by the monks as to 
the Buddha's great resourcefulness.* 


1 J. iv. 224-8. 


1. Diteyya Sutta.—Hight qualities which make a monk a suitable 
messenger. Sariputta possesses these eight qualities.” 


1 A. iv. 196. 


2. Diteyya Sutta.—Few are those who abstain from sending messengers, 
or from serving as such; many those who do not.* 


1 S. v. 473. 


Düūratissaka-vāpi.—A tank in Rohaņa, near Mahāgāma. Meghavanna- 
bhaya, minister of Mahāsena, leading a revolt against the king, once 
encamped on its bank.* Saddhātissa built a vihāra near by.” Mahānāga 
gave to the ascetics one thousand fields watered by the tank,® and Parakka- 
mabahu I, repaired the tank.* Geiger thinks’ that Diratissa-vapi is 
probably identical with Duravapi. 

1 Mhv. xxxvii. 18. t Ibid., Ixxix. 32. 


2 Ibid., xxxiii. 9. ë Mhv. Trs. 248, n. 5. 
3 Cv. xli. 99; see Cv. Tres. i. 62, n. 1. 


Duravapi.—A tank built by Hanaga,* probably identical with Diratissa- 
vapi (q.v.). 
1 Mhv, xxxv. 32. 


Durenidana.—The story of the Bodhisatta from the time of the 
announcement made by Dipahkara regarding his Enlightenment to his 
birth in the Tusita world. This forms part of the Nidanakatha of the 
Jataka Commentary.’ 

1 J. i, 2-47. 


Dusi.—Name of Mara in the time of Kakusandha Buddha. He was, 
in that birth, son of Kalli, sister of Moggallana. He first incited the 
brahmin householders to revile Kakusandha’s monks, chief of whom were 
Vidhura and Safijiva; when that effort failed owing to the thoughts of 
goodwill, pity, sympathy and equanimity, developed by the monks, he 
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next incited the brahmins to show great honour to the monks, hoping, 
in that way, to tempt them. But, owing to the intervention of Kaku- - 
sandha, Diisi’s attempts failed and he was born in the Maha Niraya. The 
story is given in the Maratajjaniya Sutta.’ Diisi is mentioned’ as having 
died early because his life was cut off by kamma. 


l M. i. 333 ff.; also Thag. 1187-91; ThagA. ii. 183. 2 Vem. 229. 


Dematavala.—A locality of Rohana.' 
1 Cv. Ixxiv. 139. 


Dematthapadatthali.a village in the Malaya district of Ceylon.’ 
1 Cy, lxx. 11. 


Demaliyagama.—A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the campaigns of 
Gajabāhu.! 


1 Cv. lxvii. 45. 


1. Deva.—Aggasāvaka of Sujāta Buddha. He was a chaplain’s son, and 
the Buddha’s first sermon was addressed to him and his friend Sudassana.’ 
He is also called Sudeva.’ 


1 J. i. 38; BuA. 168, 170. 2 Bu. xiii. 25. 


2. Deva.—A devaputta, son of Virtpakkha and brother of Kalakanni.’ 
1 J. iii. 261. 


3. Deva.—A monk, resident in Kappukagama (v.l. Kambugama). 
Voharikatissa heard him preach and restored for him five buildings.’ 

This may be the thera whom Sahghatissa heard preaching the Andhaka- 
vinda Sutta. The king, being very pleased with him, set up an offering of 
gruel to the monks of the Mahavihara.” 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 29; Dpv. xxii. 41. 2 Dpv. xxii. 50. 


4. Deva.—A thera of Ceylon at whose request Upasena wrote the 


Maha Niddesa Commentary.’ 
1 MNidA. i. 1. 


5. Deva.—See also Maliya(Malaya-)-deva and Mahadeva, 


6. Deva.—A thera of Ceylon, who, according to the Gandhavamsa,* 
wrote the Sumanakitavannand, This work is, however, generally 
ascribed to Vedeha.,” 

1 Gv. p. 63. 2 P.L.C. 223 f.; Svd. 1263. 
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7. Deva.—Sen4pati of Kittisirimegha. He was stationed at Badalatthali, 
and accompanied Ratnavali when he took the young Parakkamabahu to 
Kittisirimegha.* 


1 Cv. lxvii. 82. 


8. Deva.—Laùkādhināyaka. A general of Gajabahu II.* 
1 Cv. Ixx. 104, 324. 


9. Deva.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. He took part in the cam- 
paigns against Gajabahu, and later was sent to his rescue in Pulatthipura. 
Deva was imprisoned there, and Parakkamabahu sent housebreakers to 
release him, after which he was despatched with an army to Gangatataka, 
where he defeated Manabharana. At Hedillakhandagama he defeated 
Mahinda. The last we hear of him is that he fell into his enemy’s power 
at a village called Surulla, Parakkamabahu went to rescue him, but had 
to abandon the effort. It is possible that he was ransomed and became 
Lankapura.’ (See below.) 


1 Cy. Ixx. 123, 153-7, 245, 285, 300, 316; Ixxii. 45, 75, 82, 122, 137 f. 


10. Deva.—A general of Parakkamabahu I., called Lankapura, probably 
identical with 9. He fought against Sukarabhatu, and later took part in 
the Sinhalese expedition to South India and fought in fierce battles at 
Tirippaluru and Rajina, capturing the latter place.’ 


1 Ov. Ixxv. 130; Ixxvi. 250, 310, 324, 326. 


11. Deva.—A minister of Ayasmanta. He was sent to erect a vihara 
at Valligima.* 
1 Cv. lxxx. 38. 


12. Deva.—A setthi of Vedisagiri. His daughter Devi was married to 
Asoka, who met her while staying at her father’s house on his way to 
Ujjeni.’ 

1 MT. 324; Sp. i. 70. 


Deva Sutta.—The struggle of the devas and the asuras is typical of that 
of the monks with Mara ; victory is sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, until the enemy is completely crushed and rendered ineffective.” 

1 A. iv. 432 f. 


Devakatasobbha.—A pool near Kosambi. Close by was the Pilakkha- 
guha and the Paribbajakarama, where Ananda once visited Sandaka and 
held a discussion with him.’ 

1 M. i. 513; MA. ii. 687. 
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1. Devakitta.—The name of the Cetiyapabbata in the time of the Buddha 
Kakusandha, The Buddha visited it, and all the people of Ojadipa (as - 
Ceylon was then called) paid him homage.’ 


1 Mhv. xv. 63; Sp. i. 86; Dpv. xv. 38; xvii. 14, 32. 


2. Devakuita.—A hill in India where Sumedha Buddha preached to a 


very large concourse.’ 
1 Bu. xii. 9. 


Devagajjita—A king of thirty-six kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Ankolaka Thera.’ 
1 Ap. i. 199. 


Devagandha.—Fourteen kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name, all previous births of Gandhamaliya Thera.* 


1 Ap. i. 135. 


Devagabbha.—A yakkha. When Candagutta died, the yakkha entered 
into his dead body and pretended that the king was yet alive. Bindusara 
thereupon cut off his head.’ 


1 MT. 188 f.; cp. J. vi. 474. 


Devagabbha.—Daughter of Mahakamsa, king of Asitafijana. It was 
predicted that her son would destroy the lineage of Kamsa ; she was there- 
fore imprisoned in a room built on a single pillar. With the help of her 
serving woman, Nandagopa, she entered into an intrigue with Upasagara, 
whom she afterwards married. They had ten sons—the notorious Andha- 
kavenhudasaputta (¢.v.)—and one daughter, Afijana.’ 


1 J. iv. 79 ff.; PvA. 99 ff. 


Devacarika Sutté.—A group of three suttas describing how Moggallana 
visits the deva-worlds and learns from the devas how they attained 
happiness through following the Buddha’s teaching.” 


1 N. v. 366 f. 


l. Devatā Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Chakka Nipāta of the 


Anguttara Nikadya.* 
1 A. iii. 329-44. 
70 
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2. Devataé Vagga.—The seventh chapter of the same." 
1 A, iii. 421-9. 


3. Devaté Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Sattaka Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikaya.’ 
1 A. iv. 27-39. 


Devata Samyutta.—First division of the Samyutta Nikaya. It contains 
records of visits paid to the Buddha by various deities and the conversa- 


tions which ensued. 
1 S. i. 1-45. 


1. Devatā Sutta.—A devatā visits the Buddha at Jetavana and tells him 
of six things necessary for a monk’s spiritual development: reverence 
for the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, reverence for the discipline, 
grace in speech and good friendship. The Buddha reports this visit to 
the monks, and Sariputta explains why these particular qualities were 


mentioned by the devata.’ 
1 A. iii. 423. 


2. Devata Sutta.— The Buddha tells the monks how, on various occasions, 
devas had visited him and told him that they had felt remorse after their 
death because they had not honoured recluses during their life as human 
beings. Others who had honoured recluses had obtained happiness.” 


1 A. iv. 390 f. 


Devatapafiha, Devatapafiha Jataka.—Jataka No. 350 is called Deva- 
tapafiha Jataka,* and the Commentary states that the story will be ex- 
plained in the Ummagga Jataka. The Ummdgga Jataka contains a series 
of questions asked of King Vedeha by the goddess who lived in his parasol, 
because she wished to restore Mahosadha to the king’s favour. Vedeha 
inquired of all his wise men, but they could find no answers, and, in the 
end, he was compelled to send for Mahosadha. The questions, in the nature 
of riddles, were put to him and he solved them all.” 


1 J. iii. 152. 2 vi. 370 f.; the riddles with answers are found in pp. 376 f. 


Devatissa.—A village in Kotthavata, given to the Dhammarucikas by 
Aggabodhi V." 


1 Cy. xlviii. 2. 


Devadatta.—Son of the Sakyan Suppabuddha (maternal uncle of the 
Buddha) and his wife Amita. He had a sister Bhaddakaceana, who married 
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Prince Siddhattha,, When the Buddha visited Kapilavatthu after the 
Enlightenment and preached to the Sakyans, Devadatta was converted 
together with his friends Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, 
and their barber, Upali, and he sought the Buddha at Anupiya and entered 
the Order.” During the rainy season that followed, Devadatta acquired 
the power of tddhi possible to those who are yet of the world (puthujjanika- 
iddht).* For some time he seems to have enjoyed great honour in the 
Order, and in one passage* he is mentioned in a list of eleven of the chief 
Elders of all of whom the Buddha speaks in praise. Devadatta was later 
suspected of evil wishes.” About eight years before the Buddha’s death,® 
Devadatta, eager for gain and favour and jealous of the Buddha’s fame, 
attempted to win over Ajatasattu. He assumed the form of a child having 
a girdle of snakes, and suddenly appeared on Ajatasattu’s lap, frightening 
him. He then resumed his own form, and Ajasattu, much impressed, paid 
him great honour and, it is said, visited him morning and evening with five 
hundred chariots and sent him daily five hundred dishes of food.’ This 
encouraged Devadatta in his schemes, and he conceived the idea of taking 
he Buddha’s place as leader of the Sangha. As soon as this thought 
ecurred to him, his zddhi-power disappeared. 

The Koliyan Kakudha, follower of Moggallana, reborn as a manomaya- 
kayikadeva, divined Devadatta’s plan and informed Moggallana. The 
latter repeated the matter to the Buddha, but the Buddha said it was 
unnecessary to discuss it as Devadatta would ultimately betray himself. 


1 Mhv. ii. 22; MT. 136; DhA. iii. 44. 2 Vin. ii. 182. 
The Dulva (Rockhill, p. 13) calls him 3 Ibid., 183; for particulars see Rock- 
the son of Amitodana and brother of | hill, p. 85. 
Ananda. This is supported by Mtu. 4 Ud. i. 5. Again in Vin. (ii. 189) 
(ii. 69), which says that after the Buddha’s | Sariputta is mentioned as having gone 
renunciation, Devadatta tried to tempt about Rajagaha singing Devadatta’s 
Bhaddakaccānā. In one passage in the praises; see also DhA. i. 64 f. 
Vinaya (ii. 189), Devadatta is spoken of 5 E.g., 5. ii. 156. 
as Godhiputta. Does this mean that 6 The following account is summarised 
his mother’s name was Godhi? The from various passages in the books, 
Sanskrit books (e.g., Mtu) give several chiefly Vin. ii. 184 ff.; iii. 171 f.; 174 f.; 
stories of his youth which show his iv. 71; DhA. i. 112 ff.; iii. 154; A. ii. 
malice. When Siddhattha was about : 123, 402; ii. 73; iv. 160; J. i. 113, 142, 
to show his skill in the arts, a white | 185, 490; iv. 37, 158; v. 333 ff.; vi. 
elephant was being brought for him, and | 129 f., etc. 
Devadatta, out of envy, killed it. The 7 According to J. i. 186, 508, Ajasattu 
carcase blocked the city gates till | built for him a monastery at GayAsisa 
Siddhattha threw it outside. The Pali | and sent him, daily, five hundred pots 
Commentaries (e.g., SA. i. 62) say that | of three-year-flavoured rice and the 
Devadatta had the strength of five | choicest dishes. These meals were so 
elephants. On another occasion he ! tempting that some of the Buddha’s 
quarrelled with Siddhattha, who pro- | followers would go there to eat them 
tested against his shooting a goose. and return stealthily. 
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Sometime later, Devadatta went to the Buddha and suggested that the 
leadership of the Order should be handed over to him in view of the 
Buddha’s approaching old age. The Buddha scorned the suggestion, 
saying, ‘‘ Not even to Sariputta or Moggallāna would I hand over the 
Order, and would I then to thee, vile one, to be vomited like spittle ?”’ 
Devadatta showed great resentment and vowed vengeance. There- 
upon, at the Buddha’s suggestion, a proclamation was issued to the 
Sangha that in anything done by Devadatta in the name of the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, none but Devadatta was to be 
recognised. 

It was at this time that Devadatta incited Ajatasattu to kill his father, 
Bimbisara, while he himself prepared to kill the Buddha.’ 

Ajatasattu agreed, and provided Devadatta with royal archers to shoot 
the Buddha. These were placed on different paths, one on one path, two 
on another, and so on up to sixteen, and the plan was so laid that not 
one of them would survive to tell the tale. But when the Buddha 
approached the first man, he was terrified by the Buddha’s majesty, and his 
body became stiff. The Buddha spoke kindly to him, and the man, throw- 
ing away his weapons, confessed his intended crime. The Buddha there- 
upon preached to him and, having converted him, sent him back by a 
different path. The other groups of archers, tired of waiting, gave up the 
vigil and went away one after the other. The different groups were led to 
the Buddha by his zddhi-power, and he preached to them and converted 
them. The first man returned to Devadatta saying that he was unable 
to kill the Buddha because of his great iddhi-power. 

Devadatta then decided to kill the Buddha himself. One day, when 
the Buddha was walking on the slopes of Gijjhakita, he hurled down on 
hima great rock. Two peaks sprang up from the ground, thereby arresting 
its rushing advance, but a splinter struck the Buddha’s foot, causing the 
blood to flow. Being in great pain, he was carried to Maddakucehi, and 
from there to Jivaka’s Ambavana, where Jivaka attended him. After 
this event, the monks wished the Buddha to have a guard, but this he 
refused, saying that it was impossible for anyone to deprive a Tathagata 
of his life. 

Devadatta’s next attempt on the Buddha’s life was to persuade 
elephant-keepers to let loose a fierce elephant, Nalagiri (or Dhanapala), 
drunk with toddy, on to the road by which the Buddha would pass. The 
news spread rapidly, and the Buddha was warned, but refused to turn 

8 Vin. ii. 188. This incident is re- | these plans of Devadatta to harm the 
ferred to in the Abhayardjakumara Buddha were the result of the Buddha’s 


Sutta (M. i. 393). previous evil deeds. 
® The Ap. (ii. 300 f.) explains that all 
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back. As,the elephant advanced he pervaded it with love, and thus 
completely subdued it. 

This outrage made Devadatta very unpopular, and even Ajatasattu was 
compelled by the force of public opinion to withdraw his patronage from 
Devadatta,” whose gain and honour decreased. Thereupon he decided, 
with the help of several others, Kokalika, Katamoraka-tissa, Khandade- 
viyaputta and Samuddadatta, to bring about a schism in the Order. These 
five went accordingly to the Buddha and asked for the imposition of five 
rules on all members of the Sangha: (1) that monks should dwell all their 
lives in the forest, (2) that they should accept no invitations to meals, 
but live entirely on alms obtained by begging, (3) that they should wear 
only robes made of discarded rags and accept no robes from the laity, 
(4) that they should dwell at the foot of a tree and not under a roof, 
(5) that they should abstain completely from fish and flesh. The Buddha’s 
reply was that those who felt so inclined could follow these rules—except 
that of sleeping under a tree during the rainy season—but he refused to 
make the rules obligatory. This refusal delighted Devadatta, who went 
about with his party, declaring that the Buddha was prone to luxury and 
abundance. He was believed by the foolish, and in spite of the Buddha’s 
warning against the dire sin of causing schism in the Order, Devadatta 
informed Ananda of his intention of holding an uposatha meeting without 
the Buddha, and, having persuaded five hundred newly ordained monks 
from Vesali to join him, he went out to Gayasisa." Among the followers 
of Devadatta were also some nuns, chief of whom was Thullananda, who 
never tired of singing his praises.’ The mother of Kumārakassapa (q.v.), 
also, first entered the Order under Devadatta, but when he denounced her, 
following the discovery of her pregnancy, she sought refuge with the 
Buddha. Some of the Sakyans, too, seem to have preferred Devadatta 
to the Buddha—eg., Dandapani.’ The Buddha sent Sariputta and 
Moggallana to Gayasisa to bring back the deluded ones. Devadatta, 
believing that they had come to join him, rejoiced, and, in spite of Kokā- 
lika’s warning, welcomed them. That night he preached very late to the 
monks, and, wishing for rest, asked Sāriputta to address the assembly. 
Sāriputta and Moggallāna preached to such effect that they persuaded 
the five hundred monks to return with them. Kokālika kicked Deva- 
datta on the chest to awaken him and tell him the news. When Deva- 
datta discovered what had happened, hot blood came from his mouth, and 


10 Sp. iv. 811. At this time, Kokā- beside him (DhA. i. 122). Three suttas, 
lika was very useful to Devadatta (J. | the two Devadatta, and the Mahāsā- 
ii. 438). ropama, were preached after this event. 

11 On this occasion he tried to imitate 12 Vin. iv. 66, 335. 
the Buddha, keeping two chief disciples 18 MA. i. 298. 
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for nine months he lay grievously ill. As his end drew near, he wished 
to see the Buddha, though the latter had declared that it would not be 
possible in this life. Devadatta, however, started the journey on a litter, 
but on reaching Jetavana, he stopped the litter on the banks of the pond 
and stepped out to wash. The earth opened and he was swallowed up in 
Avici, where, after suffering for one hundred thousand kappas, he would 
be reborn as a Pacceka Buddha called Ațthissara.™* It is said™ that at 
the moment of being swallowed by the earth, Devadatta uttered a stanza 
in which he declared that he had no refuge other than the Buddha. It is 
this last act of Devadatta’s which the Buddha had in view when he agreed 
to ordain Devadatta. The Dhammapada Commentary” contains a graphic 
account of the tortures of Devadatta in Avici. In previous births, also, he 
had been swallowed by the earth, as King Kalabu and as Mahapatapa. 

When the people heard of Devadatta’s death, they held a great festival, 
as they had done of yore at the death of Pingala, who was an incarnation 
of Devadatta.’ 

The Jātaka Commentary contains numerous stories showing that 
Devadatta’s enmity towards the Buddha was not confined to this life. It 
had existed during many kappas, and though sometimes he was foiled in 
his attempts to harm the Bodhisatta, in many cases he succeeded in working 
his will.® The beginning of this enmity, which increased «with time, is 
described in the Serivanija Jataka., 

Devadatta’s wickedness and his hatred of the Bodhisatta are illustrated 
in various Jatakas besides those already mentioned—e.g., the Kakkara, 
the Kapi, the Kukkura, the Kurunga, the Kurunga-miga, the Khandahala, 
the Godha, the Campeyya, the Cula-Nandiya, the Chaddanta, the Taccha- 
sikara, the Tayodhamma, the Tittira, the Dummedha, the Dhammaddhaja, 
the Dhonasakha, the Pandara, the Bhuridatta, the Manicora, the Maha- 
ummagga, the Mahakapi, the Maha-Naradakassapa, the Mahapaduma, 
the Mahasilava, the Romaka, the Latukika, the Vanara, the Vanarinda, 
the Vessantara, the Saccanhkira, the Sattigumba, the Saliya, the Sumsu- 
mara, and the Suvannakakkata. In the Dhamma Jataka, Devadatta 


14 The Vinaya account omits the 
kicking, but it is mentioned in DhA. i. 
121 and in J. i. 491. 

15 The Saddharmapundarika (chap. xi.) 
says he will be a Buddha named Deva- 
raja. 

16 DhA. i. 125; see also Mil. 108. He 
was one of five people who were swal- 
lowed by the earth in the Buddha’s 
time. Mil. 101. 


17 DhA. i. 125; also PSA. 79. His 


body in hell is one hundred leagues 


long. 


18 DhA. i. 126 f. 

19 One of the Milinda dilemmas (200 ff.) 
is as follows: “ Why should Devadatta, 
who was so wicked, have been, time 
after time, superior in power to the 
Bodhisatta ??” A list of such instances 
is given. Nāgasena’s reply is that Deva- 
datta did several good deeds, such as 
protecting the poor, building bridges, ete. 
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is spoken of as having been the very incarnation of unrighteousness, 
Adhamma. In several stories his craftiness is emphasised—e.g., as the 
jackal in the Sigéla Jataka, as the drunken sot in the Sigala (No. 2) and 
also in the Manoja. In the Kalabahu Jataka he is represented as very 
envious, and his falsehood and duplicity are emphasised in the Cetiya, 
the Kakkara and the Somanassa Jatakas, His ingratitude is illustrated 
in such stories as those of the Anta, the Amba, the Asampadana, the Upa- 
hana, the Guttila, the Javasakuna, the Dubhiya-makkata, the Nigrodha, 
the Mahakapi, the Ruru and the Silavanaga Jatakas, while others, such as 
the Apannaka, the Ubhatobhattha, the Kandagalaka, the Kasava, the 
Giridanta, the Jambuka, the Jambukhadaka, the Parantapa, the Lakkhana, 
the Vinilaka, the Virocana, the Viraka, the Sabbadatha, the Sammudda- 
vanija, the Sammodamana Jatakas, speak of his folly and inefficiency. 

It is stated” that in spite of the great hatred shown by Devadatta 
towards him, the Buddha did not harbour, on his part, one single feeling 
of ill-will. 

Only once is mention made” of the text of a sermon by Devadatta. 
Candikaputta reports this to Sariputta, who makes it an occasion for a 
talk to the monks. 

20 Fg., Mil. 410. 2L A, iv. 402 f. 


1. Devadatta Sutta.—Preached to the monks at Gijjhakita soon after 
Devadatta left the Order. Love of gain, favours and flattery came upon 
Devadatta for his undoing, like fruit to a plaintain or a bamboo tree, etc.’ 

1 A. ii. 73; see No. 3 below; cp. Vin. ii. 187 f. and S. ii. 242. 


2. Devadatta Sutta.—Preached in the same circumstances as the above. 
It gives eight reasons for Devadatta’s downfall, and urges upon the monks 
the necessity for reflection on the good and bad fortune which overtake 
oneself and others from time to time.’ 

1 A. iv. 160 f.; cp. Vin. ii. 202. 


3. Devadatta Sutta.—Brahma Sahampati visits the Buddha at Gijjha- 
kita soon after Devadatta had left the Order, and utters the stanza 


contained in No. 1 above.’ 
1 S. i. 153. 


1. Devadaha.—A township (nigama) of the Sākyans. The Buddha 
stayed there during his tours and preached to the monks on various topics.’ 
According to the Commentaries’ it was the city of the birth of the Buddha’s 


1 §. iii. 5 f.; iv. 124 f.: M. ii. 214. 
2 J. i. 52; BuA. 226; MA. ii. 924, 1021, ete.; ThigA. 182. 
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mother and of Pajapatigotami and of their companions, who married the 
Sakyans of Kapilavatthu. The Lumbinivana, where the Buddha was 
born, was near Devadaha. The name was originally that of a lake, so 
called either because kings held their sports in it (dev@ vuccanti rajano 
tesam mangaladaho), or because it came into existence without human 
intervention, hence divine (sayafjato va so daho, tasma pi Devadaho). The 
name was later transferred to the village near by.* Devadaha was the 
residence of Devadaha Sakka* and of Pakkha Thera.°® 

8 SA. ii, 186; also MA. ii. 810. Acc. hence its name. Suppabuddha of Deva- 
to the Dulva (Rockhill, p. 12), the city daha was a contemporary of Suddho- 
was founded by Sakyans from Kapila- dana (p. 14). 


vatthu, when they grew very numerous. 4 Mhv. ii. 17; MT. 87. 
The spot was pointed out by a deva, 6 ThagA. i. 114. 


2. Devadaha.—A Sakyan chief called Devadaha-Sakka. His children 
were Afijana and Kaecana. Maya and Pajapati, respectively mother and 
step-mother of the Buddha, were daughters of Afijana.” 


1 Mhv. ii. 17; MT. 87. 


1. Devadaha Vagga.—The eleventh section of the Majjhima Nikaya 
(suttas 101-10), the Devadaha Sutta being its first sutta.* 


1 M. ii. 214 ff. 


2. Devadaha Vagga.—The fourteenth chapter of the Salayatana Sam- 


yutta.” 
1S. iv. 124 ff. 


1. Devadaha Sutta.—Preached to the monks at Lumbinivana,’ in Deva- 
daha. It deals with the teaching of the Niganthas, that whatsoever the 
individual experience, it comes from former actions. The sutta also gives 
ten beliefs of the Niganthas, which, the Buddha says, are to be condemned. 
In contrast to these, ten statements are made respecting the Tathagata, 
which are intrinsically true.” 


1 MA. ii. 810. 2 M. ii. 214 ff. 


2. Devadaha Sutta.—Preached to the monks at Devadaha. Some monks, 
going to reside in the western districts, come to the Buddha to take leave 
of him. He advises them, before starting, to visit Sāriputta, whom he 
extols. This they do, and Sariputta explains to them the fundamental 
teachings of the Buddha, in order that they may be ready to answer any 
questions which may be put to them.” 


1 $8. iii. 6 ff. 
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Devadahakkhana Sutta.—Arahants need not strive earnestly in respect 
of the sixfold sphere of sense, but those who are yet students (sekhd) must 
do so. The reasons for this are given." 


1 S. iv. 124. 


Devadita Vagga.—The fourth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the Angut- 
tara Nikaya.* 
1 A. i. 132-50. 


Devadita Sutta.—Deals with the three warning messengers of death— 
the sight of old age, the sight of illness and the sight of death. The man 
who fails to pay heed to these messengers and is guilty of unrighteousness 
is condemned by Yama to the tortures of the Mahanirayas, which are 
described in detail. 

The same sutta, with several variations, is given at greater length in 
the Majjhima Nikaya,” where five messengers are spoken of, the first and 
fourth being the sight of a new-born babe and the sight of a guilty robber 
being punished for his offences respectively. The sutta is referred to for 
a description of Avici.” It was preached by Mahadeva to the people of 
Mahisamandala,* and by Mahinda at Anuradhapura, on the first day of 
the latter’s arrival there, when one thousand people became sotapannas.° 

The Majjhima version of the sutta is given® as an example of a discourse 
where the Buddha starts the sermon with a simile and then preaches the 
Doctrine. 


1 A. i. 138 f.; cp. Makhadeva Jataka. 4 Mhv. xii. 29; Mbv. 114. 
2 M. iii. 178 ff. 5 Mhv. xiv. 63. 
8 DhA. i. 107; also AA. i. 21. 8 E.g., MA. i. 135. 


Devadhamma Jataka (No. 6).—Once the Bodhisatta was born as Mahim- 
sasa, son of the king of Benares. His brother was Canda and his step- 
brother Suriya. Suriya’s mother, having been granted a boon, claimed 
for him the kingdom. Mahimsasa and Canda thereupon went into exile, 
but they were accompanied by Suriya. Arrived in Himava, Mahimsiasa 
sent his two brothers to fetch water from a pool. There, first Suriya 
and then Canda, were seized by a demon who had been allowed by 
Vessavana to eat anyone entering the pond, provided he did not know the 
Devadhamma. Mahimsisa then went himself to the pond, and on being 
questioned by the demon, preached to him the Devadhamma—which 1s to 
shrink from sin. The demon was pleased, and offered to release one of his 
victims. Mahimsasa chose Suriya, and gave as his reason that he was 
afraid of being blamed by others. Thereupon the demon gave up both 
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his brothers and showed the Bodhisatta great honour. The Bodhisatta 
converted him and he gave up his evil ways. 

The story was related in reference to a rich man of Savatthi who joined 
the Order after his wife’s death. But he continued to enjoy all kinds of 
luxuries until, arraigned before the Buddha, he pulled off his robes and 
stood only in his waist-cloth. The Buddha told him it was not the first 
time he had had to show him the error of his ways. He is identified with 
the water demon, Ananda with Suriya, and Sariputta with Canda.’ 

The Nacea Jataka was preached in reference to the same monk. 

1 J. i. 126 ff.; DhA. iii. 74-6. 


Devadhammika.—A class of ascetics (?) mentioned in a nominal list. 
They are doomed to purgatory." 
1 A, iii. 277; see also Dial. i. 222. 


Devanagara,—Also called Devapura, A town at the southern point of 
Ceylon, the modern Dondra. An old vihara, repaired by Vijayabahu I., 
existed there.” Devanagara is mentioned in the campaigns of Parakkama- 
bahu I. as a scene of conflict.” There was a temple at Devanagara built® 
in honour of the god Uppalavanna. Here Virabahu celebrated a sacrifice 
after his victory over the Javakas.* Parakkamabahu II. found the shrine 
in great decay and rebuilt it with great splendour, and inaugurated a 
festival which is celebrated every year, even up to the present day, in the 
month of Asalha.® Parakkamabahu IV, built a long-shaped temple of two 
storeys for the recumbent image of the Buddha, which is found in the 
vihara.° 


1 Cv. Ix. 59. 4 Cv. Ixxxiii. 49. 
2 Ibid., |xxv. 47. 5 Ibid., lxxxv. 85. 
3 By Dappulasena acc. to the Sin- 6 Tbid., xc. 94. 


halese poem Parakumba-Sirita. 


Devapa,—A king of twenty-five kappas ago; a previous birth of Addha- 


candiya.' 
1 Ap. i. 231. 


Devapada Sutta.—The four paths that lead to the devas: unwavering 
loyalty to the Buddha, to the Dhamma, to the Sañgha, and the cultivation 
of virtues dear to the Ariyans.* 

1S. v. 392. 


Devapali.—A village in Ceylon in which Aggabodhi V. built the Girina- 


gara-vihara.' 
1 Cy, xlviii. 3. 
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Devaputta Samyutta.—The second section of the Samyutta Nikaya. It 
contains accounts of visits paid by various devas to the Buddha.* 


1 S. i. 46 ff. 
Devaputta-māra.—See Māra. 


Devaputtarattha.—A district, evidently in Ceylon, the residence of an 
Elder named Pindapatika-Tissa.’ 
1 Vsm. 292. 


Devapura.—See Devanagara. 


Devappatiraja.—A minister of Parakkamabahu II. To him were en- 
trusted, by the king, various acts of piety, such as building the road to the 
shrine at Sumanakita. In making this road the minister constructed 
several bridges, and, at the top of the peak, he placed an image of the god 
Sumana. He also built a three-storeyed pasada at Hatthavanagalla- 
vihara, The village of Mahalabugaecha was given to his family in per- 
petuity, and he was entrusted with the special care of the Tooth Relic.’ 
He was evidently a great patron of learning.” 


1 For a detailed account of his doings, see Cv. lxxxvi. 4 ff. 2 P.L.C. 214, 219. 


Devabhiti.—Thirty kappas ago there were five kings of this name, all 
previous births of Pupphacahgotiya.* 
1 Ap. i. 118. 


Devamantiya.—One of the nobles of King Milinda. He it was who took 
the king to Nagasena and who was asked to invite Nagasena to the palace.’ 
The name is considered’ to be a corruption of the Greek Demetrius. 


1 Mil. 22 f. 29. 2 Mil. Trans. vol. i. p. xix, ete. 


Devamalla.—Son of Kitti of Makkhakudrūsa. He came to Kitti (after- 
wards Vijayabahu I.) with a large following from Rohana and offered his 
services, asking to be made adipada. Later, he retired to Hirafifamalaya 
and built a stronghold in Remuna.* 


1 Cv. lvii. 59. 


1. Devaraja.—A general of Parakkamabahu I. He held the office of 
Kesadhatu and lived in Pafieayojana. He won a great victory at Gimha- 
tittha.’ 


1 Cv. lxxv. 2l. 
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2. Devaraja.—A vihara in Rohana, the residence of Piyadassi, author 
of the Padasidhana. Devaraja formed part of the Rambha-vihara.* 


1 P.L.C. 205. 


1. Devala.—An ascetic who once came from the region of Himava in 
search of vinegar and honey and took refuge for the night in a potter’s 
house. Another ascetic, Narada (the Bodhisatta), arrived later at the hut 
and, with the permission of Devala, stayed there. During the night, 
Narada, going out of the hut, trod on the locks of Devala who lay right 
across the doorway. He asked for pardon, and returning, passed by what 
he took to be Devala’s feet, but Devala had turned round and Narada again 
trod on his hair. Devala thereupon cursed him, saying that, at sunrise, 
his head would split in seven pieces; but Narada stopped the sun from 
rising. The king enquired as to what had happened, and, on learning 
the story, forced Devala to ask Narada’s pardon. As he did not do this of 
his own free will, he was taken, at Narada’s suggestion, to a pond and made 
to stand up to his neck in water with a lump of clay on his head. As soon 
as the sun rose the lump of clay split in seven pieces and Devala swam 
away. Devala is identified with Thulla-Tissa,’ 


1 DhA. i. 32 ff. 
2. Devala.—See Kaladevala. 


3. Devala.—Cousin of Padumuttara Buddha and later his aggasavaka. 
Padumuttara’s first sermon was addressed to him and his brother Sujata.’ 


1 Bu. xi. 24; BuA. 159; Ap. i. 106. 


4. Devala.—An ascetic in Himava, He lived before the time of Padu- 
muttara Buddha, who was yet in Tusita, but realizing in his mind the 
qualities of previous Buddhas, Devala built a cetiya on the bank of a 
river and made offerings to it in the name of the Buddha. Later, he was 
born in the Brahma-world. He was a previous birth of Sirimatthera 


(Pulinuppadaka),.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 280; Ap. ii. 426. 


5. Devala.—A Pacceka Buddha. When Upali was once born as Sunanda, 
the king’s son, one day, when riding on an elephant, he saw Devala and 
insulted him. It was for this reason that he was born in a low caste in his 


last life.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 368. 
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Devala.—aA Sinhalese princess, sister of Lokita.’ 
1 Ov. lvii. 27. 


Devarakkhita.— Another name for Dhammakitti, author of the Nikaya 


Sangraha.’ 
1 P.L.C. 243. 


Devarakkhitalena.—The residence of Talangara-tissa-pabbata-vasi Ma- 


hādhamma Thera.! 
1 Sad., p. 88. 


Deva-vihara.—A vihara in Antarasobbha, built by Aggabodhi V.* 


1 Cv. xlviii. 4. 


1. Devasabha Thera.—An arahant. He was the son of the ruler of 
a province and succeeded to the title when quite young. He visited the 
Buddha, and after hearing him preach, entered the Order, attaining 
arahantship shortly afterwards. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a dove, and, having seen the Buddha, 
offered him a piydla-fruit. He was three times king under the name of 
Piyali.' He is probably identical with Piyalaphaladayaka of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. v. 100; ThagA. i. 187 f. 2 Ap. i. 169 f. 


2. Devasabha Thera,—An arahant. He was a Sakyan of Kapilavatthu. 
He witnessed the Buddha settle the quarrel between the Sakyans and the 
Koliyans and was established in the Refuges. Later he visited the Buddha 
at the Nigrodharama and entered the Order, afterwards attaining arahant- 
ship. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a householder and offered the Buddha 
bandhujtvaka-flowers. Seven kappas ago he was a king named Samanta- 
eakkhu.* 

He is probably identical with Bandhujivaka of the Apadana.” 


1 Thag. v. 100; ThagA. i. 203 f. 2 Ap. i. 175 f. 


Devasetthi.—See Deva 12. 


Devasiita.—One of the yakkha chiefs mentioned in the Atanatiya Sutta.* 
1 D, iii. 204. 


Devahita.—A brahmin of Sāvatthi. Once when the Buddha was ill with 
cramp and desired hot water Upavana obtained from Devahita hot water 
and molasses, which he sent on a pingo by a serving man. Hot fomenta- 
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tions and the administering of molasses cured the Buddha’s complaint. 
Devahita came later to the Buddha, and after some conversation he was 
converted.’ Devahita was said to be a friend of Upavana.’ 

The Samyutta Commentary® adds that Devahita earned his living from 
the provision of water heated on his row of ovens and of cosmetics for 
those who came to bathe. On hearing of the Buddha’s illness, he gave to 
Upavana a kind of treacle to be administered in water. 


1 S. i, 174 f.; DhA. iv. 232. 2 ThagA. i. 311 f. 3 SA. i. 201. 


Devahita Sutta.—Records the incident related above about Devahita.’ 
1 S. i. 174 f. 


1. Devā.—A class of beings. As a title the word Deva is attributed to 
any being regarded, in certain respects, as being above the human level. 
Thus it is used for a king. In a late classification* there are three kinds 
of Deva: sammutideva (conventional gods—e.g., kings and princes); 
visuddhidevā (beings who are divine by the purity of their great religious 
merit—arahants and Buddhas); and uppattideva (bemgs who are born 
divine). Under the third category various groups are enumerated, the 
commonest number being seven: Catummaharajika, Tavatimsa, Yama, 
Tusitaé, Nimmanarati, Paranimmitavasavatti and Brahmakayika.? The 
longest list is that of the Majjhima Nikaya,’ which contains the names of 
twenty-five groups. The popular etymology of the word connects it with 
the root dw in the sense of playing, sporting, or amusing oneself, some- 
times also of shining: debbanti ti deva, pañcahi kämaguņehi kīlanti, attano 
vad siriyd jotanti ti attho.* The word implies possession of splendour and 
power of moving at will, beauty, goodness and effulgence of body, and, as 
such, is opposed to the dark powers of mischief and destruction—such as 
the Asuras, Petas and Nerayikas. The Devas are generally regarded as 
sharing kinship and continuity of life with humans; all Devas have been 
men and may again be born among men. They take interest in the doings 
of men, especially the Catummaharajika and the gods of Tavatimsa. They 
come to earth to worship the Buddha and to show reverence to good men. 
Sakka (q.v.) is usually spoken of as chief of the gods—devdnam indo. All 
Devas are themselves in samsdra, needing salvation. They are subject to 
death, their life-spans varying according to the merit of each individual 
deva. They are born in the full flower of youth and are free from illness 
till the moment of their death. Devas die from one of the following 

1 CNid. 307; KhA. 123, ete. (p. 266) contains a list of twenty- 


2 E.g., D. i. 216; A. i. 210, ete. two. 
3 i. 289; iii. 100. The Divyaévadina . 4 KhA. 123. 
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causes: exhaustion of life, merit or food; failing, through forgetfulness, to 
eat; and jealousy at the glory of another, which leads to anger.” When 
a deva is about to die five signs appear on him: his clothes get soiled, 
flowers worn by him fade, sweat exudes from his armpits, his body loses 
its colour and he becomes restless on his seat.’ 


5 DhA. 1. 173. For other particulars | 8 DA. ii. 427 f.; DhSA, 33, etc. 
regarding devas see the article in the NPD. | 


2. Devé.—Daughter of Udaya I. and wife of Mahinda, son of the Adi- 


pāda Dāthāsiva.' 
1 Cv. xlix. 12. 


3. Devé.—Daughter of Dappula II. and wife of Kittaggabodhi.’ 
1 Cy. xlix. 71. 


4. Deva.—Wife of Kassapa V. and mother of Sakkasenapati. She built, 
for the monks living in the wilderness, a vihara called after herself, and 
adorned the Buddha-image at Marieavatti.’ 


1 Cv. lii. 52, 61, 64 ff. 


1. Deva or Vatapada Sutta.—The seven rules of conduct observed by 
Sakka, whereby he obtained celestial sovereignty.” 


1 §. i. 227. 


2. Deva Sutta.—Explains the various names of Sakka-Magha, Purin- 
dada, Vasava, Sahassakkha, Sujampati and Devanam-inda.* 


18. i. 228. 


3. Deva Sutta.—Mahali visits the Buddha at the Kitagarasala and asks 
if he has seen Sakka. The Buddha answers that he has and that he knows 
many things about Sakka. He then repeats what is given in Nos. 1 and 2 


above.’ 
1 §. i. 229. 


Devatideva.—The seventh of the future Buddhas.’ 
1 Anagat., p. 40. 


Devanampiyatissa.— King of Ceylon (247-207 B.c.). He was the second 
son of Mutasiva. It is said that on the day of his coronation many 
wonderful treasures miraculously appeared, some of which he resolved to 
send as tokens of esteem to his contemporary Dhammasoka of India, with 
whom he had long been on terms of friendship. An embassy, led by his 
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nephew Maharittha, was despatched to Pataliputta, and the emperor showed 
the ambassadors every mark of honour. He sent back with them all the 
requisites for a coronation, with instructions to celebrate the inauguration 
of the Sinhalese king, whom he invited to embrace Buddhism. On the 
return of the embassy, the king was solemnly crowned a second time.’ 

The chief event in the reign of Devanampiyatissa was the arrival of 
Mahinda in Ceylon. He arrived at the head of a mission in the year of the 
king’s second coronation. Mahinda met the king hunting on the full- 
moon day of Jettha. The king welcomed him with great honour and 
speedily embraced the new religion, to which Asoka had already drawn 
his attention. His conversion was the direct result of Mahinda’s preaching 
of the Cilahatthipadopama Sutta. His earlier religion is not known, it 
may have been Jainism. His example was followed by a large number 
of his subjects, many of whom entered the Order. Devanampiyatissa 
dedicated to their use the Nandana park and the Mahameghavana, which 
he himself had laid out a little earlier. In the Mahāmeghavana he built 
the famous Maha-Vihara which, for many centuries, remained the centre 
of the orthodox religion in Ceylon. The dedication of the Maha-Vihara 
took place in the two hundred and thirty-sixth year after the death of the 
Buddha. The king’s next pious work was the erection of the Cetiyapab- 
bata-vihara and he, later, built the Thiparéma, containing the Buddha’s 
right collar-bone. 

When the women of the palace, led by Anula, wife of the sub-king, 
Mahanaga, expressed a desire to become nuns, Devanampiyatissa sent 
another embassy to Asoka asking him to send Sanghamitta, together with 
the right branch of the sacred Bodhi-tree. This branch miraculously 
severed itself from the parent tree and, together with Sanghamitta, was 
conveyed down the Ganges and arrived in Jambukola, where it was received 
with all honour by Devanampiyatissa. From Jambukola it was taken in 
procession to Anuradhapura, where it was planted in the Mahameghavana, 
the king instituting in its honour a festival, which was observed for many 
centuries. For the use of Sanghamitta and the nuns the king erected 
various buildings, the chief of which was the Hatthalhaka-vihara and the 
Upasika-vihara with its twelve mansions.” Among other works of Deva- 
nampiyatissa we are told of the building of the Issarasamana- and the 
Vessagiri-viharas, the refectory called Mahapali, the Jambukola-vihara 


1 This confirmation of Devanampi- | the Sékyans) and Devanampiyatissa had 
yatissa’s sovereignty under the egis | Sakyan blood. 
of Asoka may have been due either to 2 This account is summarised from the 
the commanding position of Asoka or | Mahavamsa (chaps. xi., xiii.-xx.); also 
for the strengthening of family connec- | Dpv. xi. 14 ff.; xii, 7; xvii. 92. 
tions. Asoka was a Moriyan (a branch of 
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in Nagadipa, the Tissamaha-vihara, the Pacindrama and the Pathamathiipa. 
He also built the Tissavapi at Anuradhapura.® 

Mahinda survived him by eight years. Devanampiyatissa seems to 
have died without issue, for he was succeeded by four of his brothers. 


° The Cv. (xxxvii. 94) mentions also the Temple of the Tooth at Anuradha- 
the Dhammacakka as having been built | pura. 
by Devanampiyatissa. It later became 


Deviyapattana.—A village in South India, captured by Lankapura.' 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 169. 


Devila.—A Kesadhatu, an officer of Parakkamabahu I. He was in 
charge of the district of Mahaniyyama,* 


1 Cv. lxxii. 57. 


Devinda,—A minister of King Vedeha. His story is given in the Maha- 
ummagga Jataka. He is identified with Pilotika,? 


1 J. vi. 478. 


Devi-vihara.—See Dipa-vihara. 


Devi.—Mother of Mahinda and Sanhghamitta and wife of Asoka. She 
was the daughter of Deva of Vedisagiri. Asoka met and married her 
while on his way to Ujjeni, there to become Viceroy. When he became 
king, Devi continued to live at Vedisagiri." She is sometimes called 
Vedisa-devi.” 


1 Mhv. xiii. 6 ff.; Dpv. vi. 16; Sp. i. 70. 2 MT. 324, 


Devuttara.—Thirty-six kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name all previous births of Mutthipupphiya (Afijavaniya).’ 
1 Ap. i. 142; ThagA. i. 128. 


Desaka.—A township in Sumbharattha, where the Buddha preached the 
Telapatta Jataka’ and the Udaya Sutta.’ v.l. Sedaka. 


1 J. i, 393. 2 S. v. 89. 


Desakittiya Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he was a 
brahmin named Upasalaka who, seeing the Buddha in the forest, worshipped 
him.’ 

1 Ap. i. 246. 
71 
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Desana or Bhavana Sutta.—On the psychic power, its basis, and the 
practice which leads to its cultivation." The sutta corresponds, word for 
word, with a passage in Aévaghosa’s Siitralankara. 

1S. v. 276. 


Desapijjaka Thera.—An arahant. He once saw Atthadassi Buddha 
passing through the air and, much pleased, offered homage in his direction. 
In another birth he was a king named Gosujata.’ 


1 Ap. i. 183. 


1. Dona.—A brahmin. He was at Kusinara at the time of the Buddha’s 
death, and it was his intervention which prevented a quarrel among the 
kings who assembled there to claim the Buddha’s relics. He pointed out 
to them the impropriety of a quarrel over anything connected with the 
Buddha, the teacher of Peace. The claimants thereupon asked Dona to 
undertake the distribution of the relics. He divided them into eight 
parts, one of which he gave to each king. He himself kept the vessel 
used for collecting and dividing the relics, and over it he built a thipa, 
celebrating a feast in its honour.” 

Dona first met the Buddha on the road between Ukkattha and Setavya. 
He saw the Buddha’s footprints and, following them, he came upon the 
Buddha seated at the foot of a tree. Dona asked him various questions 
as to his identity and the Buddha explained to him his Buddhahood.? 
The Commentary? states that Dona was a teacher with a large following, 
and that the Buddha’s journey to Setavya was undertaken for the purpose 
of meeting him. At the end of the Buddha’s discourse, Dona became an 
anagami and composed a poem of twelve thousand words in praise of the 
Buddha. This poem became known as the Donagajjita. Dona was held 
in very high esteem as a teacher, and it is said* that at some time or other 
practically all the chiefs of Jambudipa had sat at his feet. Therefore he 
was able to dissuade them from quarrelling over the Buddha’s relics. On 
that occasion he stood on a hill and recited the Donagajjita. At first his 
voice could not be heard through the uproar, but, by degrees, they 
recognised his voice and listened with wrapt attention. 

At the distribution of the relics, Dona, watching his opportunity, hid, 
in his turban, the right eye-tooth of the Buddha, but Sakka saw this, and 
thinking that Dona was incapable of rendering suitable honour to this 
relic, removed it and placed it in the Cilamani-cetiya.° 

17). ii. 166 f.; Bu. xxviii. 4; UdA. 3 AA. ii. 505 f. 


402. t DA. ii. 607 f. 
2 A. ii. 37 f. 5 Ibid., 609. 
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2. Dona.—A Naga king. See Mahadona. 


3. Dona,—A bathing place in Jambudipa, where sacrifice was offered to 


the gods.” 
1 J. v. 388 f. 


4. Doņa.—A Tamil stronghold captured by Dutthagāmanņī. It was 


commanded by Gavara.' 
1 Mhv. xxv. 11. 


Dona Sutta.—A brahmin, Dona (probably identical with Dona 1 above), 
visits the Buddha and asks if it be true that the Buddha does not honour 
brahmins. The Buddha tells him that there are five kinds of brahmins— 
the Brahma-like, the deva-like, the bound, the breaker of bonds, and 
the brahmin-outcast—and, at Dona’s request, describes these in detail.’ 
The classification of brahmins given in this sutta is often referred to.” 

1 A. iji. 223 f. 2 E.g., SNA. i. 318, 325, etc. 


Dona-gajjita.—A poem composed by the brahmin Dona (q.v.), in honour 
of the Buddha. 


Donapaka Sutta.—Once Pasenadi, uncomfortable and short of breath 
after a heavy meal, visited the Buddha. The Buddha admonished him 
on the evils of gluttony and taught the young Sudassana, who came with 
Pasenadi, a verse to be repeated whenever food was placed before the king. 
The king paid the young man one hundred kahapanas daily for this 
service. Pasenadi profited by the lesson and became healthy.’ 


1§. i. 81; DhA. iii. 264 f. gives a , nephew. This is also probably the 
fuller version of this story. There | incident mentioned at DhA. iv. 15 f.; 
Sudassana is described as the king’s | but the youth there is called Uttara. 


Donamukha.—The elephant sent by Prince Mahapaduma of Kumuda- 
nagara, at Sona’s request, to kill Piyadassi Buddha. The Buddha spoke 
to the elephant and so won him over.” Cf. Nalagiri. 

1 Bu. xiv. 6; BuA. 174 f. 


Donavatthu.—A brahmin village near Kapilavatthu, the residence of 


Punna-Mantaniputta and of Afifiakondaiifia.” 
1 ThagA. i. 37. 2 Ibid., ii. l; AA. i. 81, 84, 114. 


Donivagga.—A village mentioned in the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.’ 
It stood in a depression twelve miles from the modern Ratnapura, and the 
name is preserved in a stream flowing through it, the Denavaka.’ 

1 Cv. lxxv. 69, 72. 2 Cv. Trs. ii. 50, n. 3. 
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Doradattika.—A locality on the Jajjara-nadi. At this spot Parak- 
kamabahu I. built a dam across the river and constructed a canal from 


there to Sikaranijjhara.* 
1 Cy, Ixviii. 37. 


Dolamandapa.—A building erected by Parakkamabahu I. in the 
Dipuyyadna. It was so called because it contained a swing hung with 


minute golden bells.’ 
1 Cv. lxxiii. 116. 


Dolapabbata.—Also called Dolahgapabbata. A mountain in Ceylon, to 
the south of the Mahavalukanadi, where Pandukabhaya had his stronghold 


for four years.’ 
1 Mhv. xi. 44; MT. 287. 


Dovaca Sutta.—To get rid of unruliness, evil friendship and being 
tossed about in mind, one should cultivate the opposite qualities. 


1 A, iii, 448, 
Dovarikamandala.—See Dvaramandala. 


Dohalakhanda.—A section of the Vidhurapandita Jataka. It deals 
with Vimala’s plan for seeing Vidhura.* 
1 J. vi, 262-74. 


Dohalapabbata.—A mountain in Ceylon, probably in the district of 
Janapada, Silameghavanna once occupied it.* Near to it was an image 
house of the Buddha, called Sūkara.? 


1 Cv. xliv. 56; Cv. Trs. i. 79, n. 4. 2 Cv. c. 294. 


Dvattimsākāra.—The third section of the Khuddakapāthaką—on the 
thirty-two component parts of the body.* 
1 Khp. p. 2; KhpA. 37 f. 


1. Dvaya Sutta.—The various “duals” which exist—eye and object, 


ear and sound, etc.’ 
1 §. iv. 67. 


2. Dvaya Sutta.—Owing to the “duals,” mentioned above, arise the 
different kinds of consciousness, etc.—e.g., owing to the eye and objects 


arise eye-consciousness, etc.” 
1 S. v. 167 f. 
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Dvayakari Sutta.—Double dealers are born, after death, among the egg- 


born harpies.* 
1 §. iii. 247. 


Dvayatanupassana Sutta.—A dissertation delivered by the Buddha, 
outside the Migaramatupasada, on a full-moon day. He tells of the two- 
fold insight—the insight of dukkha and its cause, nirodha and the way 
thereto. He then proceeds to explain the origin of dukkha, from upadhi, 
avijja, etc.’ 

1 SN. p. 139 ff. 


Dvadasasahassaka.—A district in Rohana, the modern Giruva-pattu. 
The meaning of the name is the province of the twelve thousand villages.’ 


1 Cy. lxi. 22; lxxv. 160, 166; Cv. Trs. i. 227, n. 2. 


Dvāraka.—See Dvāravatī. 


Dvarakatha.—The name of a book.’ 
1 Gv. 65, 75. 


Dvāranāyaka.—A village in Ceylon, given by Aggabodhi IV. for the 
maintenance of the padhānaghara built by him for Dathasiva,’ 


1 Cv. xlvi. 13. 


Dvārapālaka Vimāna.—The story of a man who was engaged by a pious 
man of Rājagaha to guard his gate. The gate had to be kept shut for fear 
of thieves and, as a result, monks had often to go away without receiving 
any alms. A man was therefore engaged to see that the monks’ needs 
were satisfied. The gate-keeper was born after death in Tavatimsa,’ 


1 Vv. v. 5; VvA. 246 f. 


Dvaramandala.—aA village in Ceylon. When Pandukabhaya was young, 
he lay there in concealment and escaped various attempts on his life.’ 
It was near the Cetiyapabbata, and Kundali, friend of Dighabhaya, lived 
there.” Five hundred young men from this village were ordained by 
Mahinda.’ 

1 Mhv. x. 1; Dpv. x. 9. 2 Mhv. xxiii. 23. ° Ibid., xvii. 59. 


1. Dvāravati (Dvāraka).—A city in India. It had the sea on one side 
and a mountain on the other. The Andhakaveņhudāsaputtā tried to take 
it but in vain, because when the goblin, guarding the city, gave the alarm, 
the city would rise up in the air and settle on the sea till the enemy dis- 
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appeared. They then sought Kanhadipayana’s advice and fixed the city 
down with chains. This enabled the Andhakavenhudiasaputta to capture 
it and make it their capital." It was also the capital of King Sivi.” The 
Petavatthu and its Commentary® speak of Dvaravati as a city of Kamboja. 
It may be Kamsabhoja which is meant, the country of the Andhakavenhu- 
dasa putta. 

1 J. iv. 82 ff. 2 J. vi. 421. 3 Pv. ii. 9; PvA. 113. 


2. Dvaravati.—A city in the time of Siddhattha Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. i. 200. 


Dvedhavitakka Sutta.—Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha tells the 
monks how, before the Enlightenment, he divided his thoughts into two 
groups—the first being of pleasures of sense, of harm and of hurt, and the 
other thoughts of renunciation. He then proceeds to explain how this 
ultimately led to Enlightenment.’ 

1M. i. 114 fff. 


Dvebhara.—A king of twenty-five centuries ago, a previous birth of 


Sukataveliya.’ v.l. Vebhāra. 
1 Ap. i. 217. 


Dvemātikā.—A late compilation, made in Burma, from the Pāli texts. 
It contains the Bhikkhu- and Bhikkhuni-patimokkha, and extracts from 
the Parivara and other Vinaya texts.* 


1 Bode, op. cit., 6, n. 2. 


Dverataniya Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was 
a hunter, and, seeing the Buddha in a forest, gave him a piece of flesh. 
Four kappas ago he was a king named Maharohita.* 


1 Ap. i. 214. 


Dh. 


Dhaja.—One of the eight brahmins who recognised the signs at the 
Buddha’s birth. The Milindapafiha’ speaks of him as one of the Buddha’s 
first teachers. 

1 J. i. 56. 2 p. 236. 


Dhajagga Sutta.—Relates the story of how, when Sakka led his forces 
into battle, he told them that should any panic arise in their heart, they 
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should look at the crest of his banner and their fears would immediately 
vanish. Or they should look at the banners of Pajapati or Varuna’ or 
Isana, Similarly should any fear arise in the mind of a monk he should 
recall to mind the excellences of the Buddha, or the Dhamma, or the 
Sangha, and peace would come to him.’ 

This sutta is also included among the Parittas and is called the Dhajagga 


Paritta,” 
1 S.i. 218 f. 2 E.g., Mil. 150. 


1. Dhajadāyaka Thera.—An arahant. He set up a standard at the foot 
of Padumuttara’s Bodhi-tree and swept the ground around it. He was 
once a king named Uggata, and again a king named Megha,’ 


1 Ap. i. 108 f. 


2 Dhajadāyaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he saw 
Tissa Buddha and set up a flag in his honour.’ 


1 Ap. i. 277 f. 


Dhajavihetha Jataka (No. 391).—A wizard was wont to come at mid- 
night in order to corrupt the queen of Benares. She complained to the 
king and, at his request, she set the mark on her hand with vermillion on 
his back. By day the man was an ascetic, and when he found that he was 
discovered he fled through the air. The king thereupon suspected all 
ascetics and ordered them all to leave the kingdom. The king became 
a heretic. The Bodhisatta who was born as Sakka, seeing all this, came to 
Benares with an old Pacceka Buddha and stood close to the palace, showing 
him great reverence. When the king came out Sakka revealed his identity, 
telling him that even the ruler of the gods honoured pious men. The king 
saw his error and mended his ways. 

The origin of the story is given in the Mahakanha Jataka, The king is 
identified with Ananda,’ 


1 J. iii. 303-7. More or less the same | several variations in detail in both the 
story is given at greater length and with | Cullahamsa and the Mahahamsa Jatakas. 


Dhafifia Sutta.—Few are they who refrain from accepting uncooked 
grain, many those who do not.* 
1 S. v. 471. 


1. Dhafifiavati—The city of birth of Narada Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. x. 20. 
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2. DhafifiavatiA city in the time of Paduma Buddha. It was the 
residence of Sudhafifiasetthi, whose daughter, also called Dhafifiavat, 
offered a meal of milk rice to Paduma, just before his Enlightenment.’ 

1 BuA. 147. 


3. Dhafifiavati.—a city in the time of Vipassi Buddha.’ 
1 Ap. i. 160; ThagA. i. 164. 


1. Dhatarattha.—One of the Catummaharajika, the ruler of the Eastern 
Quarter. His followers are the Gandhabbas. He has numerous sons 
called Indra." He was present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta 
and the Atanatiya Sutta. The name of his daughter is Siri,’ 

1 D. ii. 207, 220, 257 f.; iii. 197. 2 J. iii. 257. 


2. Dhatarattha.—A mythical king, mentioned in a list of kings—with 
Vessamitta, Atthaka, Yamataggi, Usinnara and Sivi—as having entered 
Sakka’s heaven by virtue of his righteousness and his waiting on pious 


men. 


1 J. vi. 251. 


3. Dhatarattha.—There were two kings of this name, contemporaries 
and vassals of Renu. One of these two was king of Añgā with his capital 
in Campa, and the other of the Kasis with his capital in Benares.* 

1 D. ii. 235 f. 


4. Dhatarattha.—A Nāga king. Thanks to the scheming of the tortoise 
Cittacūla, he married Samuddajā, daughter of the king of Benares. They 
had four sons: Sudassana, Bhūridatta, Subhaga and Kānņārittha. His 
kingdom was beneath the Yamunā. Dhatarattha is identified with 
Suddhodana.’ 

1 J. vi. 162 ff., 171. 186, 200, 219. For details see the Bhiiridatta Jataka. 


5. Dhatarattha.—The Bodhisatta born as king of the hamsas. He 
lived in Cittakita, at the head of ninety thousand hamsas. One day he was 
caught in a snare on the lake Khema, set by the orders of King Bahuputtaka. 
Dhatarattha’s friend, Sumukha, refused to leave him while he was caught. 
The two friends melted the heart of the hunter when he came to take 
Dhatarattha, and later they were brought before the king. Dhatarattha 
preached the Doctrine to the king and to his queen, Khema, who longed 
to hear a hamsa preach.’ Dhatarattha is often referred to” as a king 
surrounded by a splendid following. 


1 J. iv. 425 ff.; for details see the 2 E.g., DA. i. 40; MA. ii. 576; UdA. 
Hamsa Jataka. 57, 412; PvA. 171. 
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6. Dhatarattha.—The family of hamsas to which belonged Dhatarattha, 
king of the hamsas. The members of this family are called Dhatarattha., 
They were golden-coloured and lived in Cittakita, The Mahad-Sutasoma 
Jataka’ contains a story of the complete destruction of these hamsas. 
They lived in Kafieanaguha, and during the four months of the rainy season 
would not leave their cave, in case their wings should be drenched with 
water and they fell into the sea. A spider, as big as a cartwheel, used to 
weave a thick web at the entrance to the cave, but the Dhatarattha geese 
sent one of their young ones, who had received two portions of food, to 
cut through the web. One season, however, the rains lasted for four 
months, and the hamsas became cannibals and thus lost their strength. 
When, at the end of the rains, they tried to break through the web, they 
failed, and the spider cut off their heads one by one and drank their blood. 
This was the end of the Dhatarattha hamsas. 


1 J. v. 345, 355, 357. 2 Ibid., 469 f. 


7. Dhatarattha.—A class of Nagas, descendants of the Naga king 
Dhatarattha and of Samuddaja,” and possessed great power. They dwell 
in the Sattasidantara-samuda.° 


1 D. ii. 259. 2 J. vi. 219. 3? SA. ii. 254. 


1. Dhana.—A banker of Rājagaha, grandfather of Mahā- and Cūla- 


panthaka.’ 
1 ThagA. i. 491, 515. 


2. Dhana,—A banker of Benares, a previous birth of Anuruddha. His 
original name was Annabhara, but one day he entertained the Pacceka 
Buddha, Uparittha, and, as a result, won the favour of the king, who 
conferred on him the rank of setthi.* 


1 ThagA. ii. 66. 
3. Dhana.—See Mahadhana. 


Dhana Vagga.—The first chapter of the Sattaka Nipata of the Anguttara 
Nikaya.* 
1 A, iv. 1 ff. 


1. Dhana Sutta.—On the five treasures—faith, virtue, learning, charity, 


and insight.’ 
1 A, iii. 53. 
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2. Dhana Sutta.—On the seven treasures—the five given above, and 


fear and shame.’ 
1 A, iv. 4f. 


3. Dhana Sutta.—The same as No. 2, but the “ treasures ” are explained 


in detail.’ 
1 A.iv. 5 f. 


1. Dhanajijaya.—King of Benares. For his story see the Kalabahu 


Jataka.* 
1 J. iii. 97 f. 


2. Dhanafijaya.—King of Indapatta in the Kuru country.’ He was the 


father of Dhanafijaya 3. 
1 J. ii. 366. 


3. Dhanafijaya Koravya.—King of the Kurus. He was the Bodhisatta 
and preached the five Kurudhamma. For his story see the Kurudhamma 
Jataka.’ His state elephant was Afijanavasabha. Dhanafijaya was one of 
the births in which the Bodhisatta practised dénaparamita.” 

1 J. ii. 368 ff. 2 J. i. 45. 


4. Dhanañjaya.—King of the Kurus, called Koravya-rājā. He reigned 
in Indapatta and belonged to the Yudhitthila-gotta, For his story see the 
Sambhava Jataka.’ He is identified with Ananda. 

1 J. v. 57 ff. 


5. Dhanañjaya.—-Also called Koravya, king of the Kurus, with his capital 
at Indapatta. His minister was Vidhurapandita. He was fond of games 
of dice and was defeated by Punnaka. For his story see the Vidhura- 
pandita Jaétaka.* He is identified with Ananda. He is probably also the 
king mentioned in the Dhimakari Jataka (q.v.).” 


1 J. vi. 255 ff.; SNA. i. 223. 2 J. iii. 400 ff. 


6. Dhananjaya.—A setthi of Bhaddiyanagara; he was the son of 
Mendaka and Candapadumasiri. His wife was Sumanadevi, and their 
children were Visakha and Sujaté. He was lent by Bimbisāra to Pasenadi, 
for the latter's kingdom held no person of great merit. Dhanaiijaya and 
his family built the city called Saketa, seven leagues from Savatthi, and 
settled down there. Dhanafijaya is included among the five persons of 
great merit (Mahapufiia), contemporary with the Buddha, and he was 
a sotapanna.* 


1 DbA. i. 384 ff.; iii. 363; J. ii. 347; Vem. 383, etc. 
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7. Dhanafijaya.—One of the chief lay supporters of Phussa Buddha.’ 


1 Bu. xix. 21. 


8. Dhanafijaya.—A pleasaunce near Dhafifiavati where Paduma Buddha 
first preached.’ Narada Buddha was born there.” 
1 Bu. ix. 20; BuA. 147. 2 Ibid., 151. 


9. Dhanañjaya.—A city in the time of Sikhi Buddha. There the Buddha 
converted the householder Dhanapalaka.' 
1 BuA. 202. 


Dhanafijaya Jataka (No. 413).—Dhanajfijaya, king of Indapattana, was 
wont to neglect his old warriors and to show favour only to newcomers. 
The result was that he once suffered defeat in a rebellion. On his return 
from the battle he consulted his chaplain Vidhurapandita (the Bodhisatta), 
who told him of a goatherd of yore, called Dhiimakari. Once, when 
Dhumakari was tending his goats, a herd of golden deer came from the 
Himalaya, and he looked after them and neglected his own goats. In the 
autumn the deer went back to the mountains and he found that his goats 
had died of starvation. 

The story was told to Pasenadi who, like Dhanafijaya, suffered a defeat, 
and for the same reasons. Pasenadi sought the consolation of the Buddha, 
who told him this ancient tale. See Appendix. 

Dhanafijaya is identified with Ananda and Dhumakari with Pasenadi.’ 

1 J. iii. 400 ff. 


Dhanañjāni..—See Dhānañjāni. 
Dhanada.—See Kuvera. 


Dhanananda.—The youngest of the nine Nandas, sons of Kālāsoka. 
He was killed by Canakka, who raised Candagutta to the throne. He 
incurred Canakka’s wrath by insulting him in the alms-hall. Canakka 
stole his son Pabbata, put him to death, adopted Candagutta as his protégé, 
and stole Dhanananda’s treasures which he had discovered. With the 
money thus obtained he raised an army for Candagutta and defeated 
Dhanananda.’ 

1 Mhv. v. 17. 2 MT. 181 ff. 


Dhanantevasi.—An attendant of Chalahgakumara (q.v.). Kuruhgavi 
misconducted herself with Dhanantevasi.* 
1 J. v. 225, 231. 
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1. Dhanapadla (Dhanapalaka).— Another name for Nalagiri’ (q.v.). 
1 J. i. 66; iii. 293, etc. 


2. Dhanapala.—A setthi of Erakaecha in Dasanna. He was a miser 
and, after death, was born as a peta. Some merchants, travelling to 
Uttarapatha, saw his sufferings and, at his request, gave alms to the 


Buddha on his behalf.* 
1 Pv. ii. 7; PvA. 99 ff. 


Dhanapalaka.—A householder of Dhanafijaya, who was converted by 
Sikhi Buddha.’ 
1 BuA. 202. 


Dhanapala-Gajjita.—Mentioned’ in reference to the subjugation of the 
elephant Dhanapala by the Buddha. Gajjita is probably the name given 
to the stanzas spoken by the Buddha to the elephant on that occasion 
(MG kufijara, nigam dsado, etc.).” 

1 E.g., J. iii. 293. 2 See J. v. 336. 


Dhanapāli.—A slave-girl who, in spite of her name, was ill-treated by 
her master and mistress. The incident is mentioned as illustrating the 


small importance of a name.” 
1 J. i. 402. 


Dhanapitthi.—A locality in Ceylon. In the time of Aggabodhi IV. its 
chief was Datta. He erected there a vihara called by his name.” 
1 Cv. xlvi. 41, 43. 


Dhanavati.—A brahmin lady, mother of Kassapa Buddha. Her 
husband was Brahmadatta.! 


1 D. ii. 7; J. i. 43; Bu. xxv. 34; SNA. i. 280. 


Dhanavapi.—One of the three tanks constructed by Moggallana II. 
through damming up the Kadambanadi.’ 
1 Cv. xli. 62. 


Dhanika.—See Dhaniya. 


Dhanittha.—A king of thirteen kappas ago, a previous birth of Santhita.’ 
1 Ap. i. 210. 


Dhanitthaka.—An example of a low family name.’ 
1 Vin. iv. 6, 13. 
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1. Dhaniya.—Dhanika. A herdsman living on the bank of the river 
Mahi. He was a setthiputta of Dhammakonda in Pabbatarattha, which 
belonged to the kingdom of Videha, He had thirty thousand oxen and 
twenty thousand cows. He had seven sons and seven daughters and 
numerous retainers. In the dry season he lived on an island formed by the 
two forks of the river Mahi, and in the rainy season in a house on the 
upland. One day, while he was in this house, having finished his prepara- 
tions for the approach of the rains, he sat meditating on his comfortable 
circumstances and broke forth into song in token of his happiness. The 
Buddha heard the song at Savatthi, seven hundred leagues away, and 
having travelled through the air, stood over Dhaniya’s dwelling. As 
Dhaniya proceeded with his song, the Buddha added a verse to each one of 
Dhaniya’s. At the end of this song Dhaniya, his wife, and two of his 
daughters, became sotapannas. The Buddha then revealed himself and 
Dhaniya and his wife entered the Order. Later they became arahants 
and the cowherds erected for their use a monastery, which came to be 
called the Gokulanka-vihara,’ 


1 SN. vv. 18 ff.; SNA. i, 26 ff. 


2. Dhaniya.—A potter of Rajagaha. In his house the Buddha taught 
Pukkusati the Cha-dhatu-vibhanga Sutta, Dhaniya, hearing that Pukka- 
siti had died an arahant the same night, was so impressed by the power 
of the Dhamma, that he entered the Order." He once made a grass hut 
on the slopes of Isigili and lived there with several others during the rains. 
He continued to live there after the others had left. While he was away 
begging for alms, his hut was pulled down by women searching for straw 
and firewood, but he rebuilt it. Three times this happened, until, in 
exasperation, Dhaniya very skilfully made bricks and tiles and built a hut 
both strong and splendid, with tiles of shining crimson which gave out 
a bell-like sound when tapped. The Buddha, seeing this, chided Dhaniya 
and ordered the hut to be pulled down. Dhaniya then built a hut of wood 
which he obtained from a guild of timber merchants, suppliers of wood to 
the king, giving them to understand that he had the king’s permission. 
Vassakara, hearing of this, reported the matter to Bimbisara, who sent 
for Dhaniya. Dhaniya maintained that the king, by royal proclamation, 
had permitted the monks to use the royal supplies of wood and other 
materials. Bimbisara admitted the proclamation, but said it referred only 
to supplies straight from the forest, and he sent Dhaniya away with a 
warning. The matter created a great uproar and the Buddha blamed 
Dhaniya.” 


1 Thag. v. 228-30; ThagA. i. 347 f. 2 Vin. iii. 41-5; Sp. ii. 286. 
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Dhaniya later changed his ways and became an arahant. In the time of 
Sikhi Buddha he was a householder and gave the Buddha a reed-chain 
(? nalamala). He is probably identical with Nalamaliya of the Apadana.° 

3 Ap. ii. 412. 


Dhaniya (Dhaniyagopala) Sutta.—Records the conversation between 
the herdsman Dhaniya (q.v.) and the Buddha.’ 
1 SN. vv. 18 ff. 


Dhanuggaha.—See Culla-Dhanuggaha. 


Dhanuggaha Sutta.—A man, who can simultaneously sieze the arrows 
shot by four expert bowmen from the four quarters, is possessed of great 
speed. Far speedier than he are the sun and the moon, but the change 
taking place in all things surpasses all these in speed.’ 

This seems also to have been called the Dalhadhamma Sutta.’ 


1 §. i, 265. 2 E.g., at J. iv. 211. 


Dhanuggaha-Tissa.—An Elder. One night, while staying with his 
friend Utta (Datta ?) in a monastery in Kosala, he awoke and, lighting 
a fire, started talking to him. Their conversation turned on the war which 
Pasenadi was waging against Ajātasattu. Tissa, maintaining that Pasenadi 
was ignorant of the arts of war, proceeded to describe in detail what Pase- 
nadi should do if he wished for victory. Some courtiers, overhearing 
the conversation, reported it to Pasenadi, who, profiting by it, re-entered 
the battle and captured Ajātasattu alive. When the matter was reported 
to the Buddha, he related the Vaddhaki-stkara Jataka (q.v.) to show that 
in the past, too, Tissa had been skilled in the art of warfare. The Taecha- 
sūkara Jātaka? was also related in this connection. 

1 J. ii. 403 f. 2 J. iv. 343, 354. 


Dhanumanņndala.—A locality in the hill-district of Ceylon. In the time 
of Gajabāhu its chief was Otturāmallaka.! It was subdued for Parakka- 
mabāhu I. by the Adhikārin Mañju.’ 

1 Cy. ixx. 17. 2 Ibid., Ixxiv. 166. 


Dhanuvillaka.—A locality in the Malaya district of Ceylon.’ 
1 Cv. lxx. 15. 


Dhanusekha (Dhanusekhava).—Son of the cook of Queen Talatā. He 
was born on the same day as Culani (¢.v.), who was sent to the cook’s house 
as a refuge from Chambhi, The two boys became playmates. When 
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Cūlani became king, Dhanusekhavā remained his constant companion, 
even visiting him unbidden, thus becoming a nuisance, as Cūlļani con- 


fessed to Bheri.’ 
1 J. v. 469, 471, 475. 


1. Dhamma.—The Bodhisatta, born as a devaputta in the Kamavacara- 
world. See the Dhamma Jataka. In the Milandapafha’* he is called 


a yakkha. 
1 p. 212. 


2. Dhamma.—The palace built by Vissakamma for Mahasudassana, by 


order of Sakka.? 
1 D. ii. 180 ff. 


3. Dhamma.—tThe lake in front of the palace mentioned above.’ 
1 D. ii. 184. 


Dhamma Jataka (No. 457).—The Bodhisatta once became a Kamava- 
cara-god, named Dhamma, and Devadatta became Adhamma. On upo- 
satha-days Dhamma would appear among men and urge them to lead 
virtuous lives, while Adhamma encouraged them in wickedness. One 
day, their two chariots meeting in mid-air, they each claimed the right of 
way. But at the end of the argument Adhamma’s chariot fell headlong 
to earth, where he was swallowed up into hell. The story was related in 
reference to Devadatta’s being swallowed up in Avici.’ 


1 J. iv. 100-4. 


Dhamma Vagga.—The ninth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 


Anguttara Nikéaya,* 
A. i. 83 f. 


1. Dhamma Sutta.—On the four kinds of preachers : those who speak 
little and cannot persuade the audience and those who can; those who 
speak much and cannot persuade the audience and those who can.” 


1 A. ii. 138. 


2. Dhamma Sutta.—On ten matters to be continually considered by an 


ascetic.? 
1 A. v. 87 f. 


3. Dhamma Sutta.—Devadatta brought schism into the Order because, 
in him, the conditions of good karma came to be extirpated.’ 
1 S. ii. 240. 
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4. Dhamma Sutta (or Sajjhaya Sutta)—Once a certain monk retired to 
a forest track in Kosala. His life had been one of great diligence, but 
later he lived at ease, resigned and given to silence. A deva asked him 
the reason for this change, and he replied that he had realised the Pure 


and the Holy.’ 
1 §. i. 202. 


5. Dhamma Sutta.—See Nava Sutta. 


1. Dhammaka.—A king, one of the chief supporters of Anomadassi 


Buddha.? 
1 BuA. 145. 


2. Dhammaka.—A mountain in the neighbourhood of Himava, where 


Sumedha had his hermitage.’ 
1 J. i. 6; Bu. ii. 29. 


Dhammakathika Vagga.—The twelfth chapter of the Khandha 


Samyutta.’ 
1 §. iii, 162-70. 


Dhammakathika Sutta.—A monk questions the Buddha as to who is a 
real teacher of the Dhamma and the Buddha replies.’ 
1 §, ii. 18. 


Dhammakathi.—See Mahadhammakathi. 


1, Dhammakitti—One of the Sinhalese envoys of Parakkamabahu I. 
to the king of Ramafiia. The king insulted him and sent him, together 
with Vagissara, back to Ceylon in a leaky ship.’ 

1 Ov, Ixxvi. 32 ff. 


2. Dhammakitti—A monk of Tambarattha. Parakkamabahu _II., 
hearing of his great virtues and holiness, sent him offerings of piety, inviting 
him to Ceylon. The Elder came and was much honoured by the king.’ 
It is commonly believed’ that this was the monk who wrote the continua- 
tion of the Mahavamsa (the Cilavamsa) dealing with the period from the 
reign of Mahasena to that of Parakkamabahu II. 

1 Cv. Ixxxiv. 11. 2 H.g., J.R.A.S., 1896, pp. 202 ff. 


3. Dhammakitti—A thera in the time of Viravikkama (circa 1542). 
The king appointed him head of the Order and held the ceremony of 


. . e 1 
ordination under him. 
1 Cv. xcii. 21. 
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4. Dhammakitti—Author of the Dathavamsa. He wrote this book in 
the reign of Lilavati, at the request of her minister Parakkama, who was 
his patron. Dhammakitti speaks of himself as a pupil of Sariputta (of 
Pulatthipura)." He is perhaps, identical with Dhammakitti 1.7 


1 P.L.C. 207 f.; Gv. 62, 67. 2 P.L.C. 215. 


5. Dhammakitti.—A thera of Ceylon, author of the Sinhalese prose work, 
the Saddharmalankara, in the fourteenth century, which is an enlarged 
translation of the Rasavahini, He was Sangharaja in the time of Bhuva- 
nekabahu V. His teacher was also called Dhammakitti and was a member 
of the Putabhattasela fraternity. This teacher was probably the author 
of the Pali poem the Paramimahasataka. In addition to the Saddhar- 
malankara, his pupil wrote several other works, the Sankhepa, the Jina- 
bodhavali and the Balavatara ; also the Sinhalese chronicle, the Nikaya- 


sangraha.? 
1 P.L.C. 226, 240, 243. 


6. Dhammakitti.—Called Dhammakitti Mahasami, author of the Saddha- 
masanhgaha. His teacher was also called Dhammakitti, well-known in 
Ceylon. Dhammakitti Mahasimi came to Ceylon from Yodhapura 
(Ayojjha ?) and, having acquired much merit, returned there, where he 
lived in the Lankarama, built by Paramaraja.* 


1 J.P.T.S., 1890, p. 90. 


Dhammakonda.—A city in Pabbatarattha in Videha. There the herds- 
man Dhaniya was born as a setthiputta.* 
1 SNA. i, 26. 


Dhammaganarama.—A monastery built by King Uggata in Mekhala 
for the use of Sobhita Buddha.” 
1 BuA. 139. 


Dhammagutta Thera.—An arahant. He lived in the Kalyanika-vihara 
and was known as the “earth-shaker’”’ (pathavicalaka). He was among 
those who received a share of the meal given by Dutthagamani when the 
latter fled from Cilahganiyapitthi. He shared his portion with five 
hundred others.1 According to the Jataka Commentary,” he was among 
those who joined in the assemblies (samaégama) known as Kuddalasama- 
gama, Migapakkhasamagama, Ayogharasamagama and Hatthipalasama- 
gama. The Mahdvamsa Tika® mentions him as being one of those 


1 Mhv. xxxii. 50; xxiv. 24 ff. 2 J. iv. 490. 3 p. 606. 
72 
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who accepted the meal of pork given by Saliya and his wife, when they 
were blacksmiths, in their birth immediately preceding the last. 


1. Dhammagutté, Dhammaguttika.—A secondary division of the 
Mahimsasakas,’ probably an offshoot of the Sabbatthivadins, They had 
a special Vinaya of their own. According to Tibetan sources,” they were 
called after their leader, Dharmagupta. Their fundamental doctrines 
were these: that the Buddha is not comprised in the Sangha; that while 
there is great reward for offerings made to the Buddha, there is none for 
offerings to the Sangha; that a life of brahmacariya exists also among the 
devas; and that there are worldly laws as opposed to spiritual. 


1 Dpv. v. 47; Mhv. v. 8; Mbv., p. 96. 2 Rockhill, pp. 185, 192. 


2. Dhammagutta.—A Vemanika-peta, mentioned as having the power of 


travelling through the air.’ 
1 Vsm. 382. 


Dhammacakka-katha.—The seventh chapter of the Yuganaddhavagga 


of the Patisambhidamagga.* 
1 Ps. ii. 159-66. 


Dhammacakka-geha.—A_ building in Anuradhapura, erected by Deva- 
nampiyatissa.—It was attached to the royal palace, and when the Tooth 
Relic was brought to Ceylon it was deposited in this building.’ 


1 Cv. xxxvii. 95. 


Dhammacakkappavattana Vagga.—Second chapter of the Sacca Sam- 
yutta.* The first sutta is known as the Dhammacakkappavattana, q.v. 


1 S. v. 420-31. 


Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta.—Name of the first sermon, preached by 
the Buddha, to the Paficavaggiyas at the Migadaya in Isipatana, on the 
full-moon day of Asalha. The sutta contains the fundamental principles 
of the Buddha’s teaching—the avoidance of the two extremes of asceticism 
and luxury and the four Ariyan truths including the Ariyan Hightfold Way. 

There was great rejoicing throughout the Cakkavala at the preaching of 
the sermon, and at its conclusion Kondafifia attained to realisation of the 


et ts am 


Truth—hence his name, Afiia-Kondajfifia.’ 


1 Vin. i. 10 f.; the sutta is also given e.g., J. i. 82; DA. i. 2; AA. i. 69, ete.; 
in S. v. 420 ff.; in neither context is the | the Sanskrit version is found in Lal. 540 
name of the sutta given as such; the | (416) f., and in Mtu. iii. 330 f. 
name occurs only in the Commentaries— 
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The sermon was later preached by the thera Majjhima in the Himalaya 
country, when eighty thousand crores of beings understood the Doctritie.” 
It was also preached by Mahinda in Ceylon in the Nandanavana, when one 
thousand persons were converted.” 


2 Mhv. xii. 41; Dpv. viii. 11. 3 Mhv. xv. 200; Dpv. xiv. 46, etc. 


Dhammacakkika (v.l. Dhammacakkadayaka) Thera.—An arahant. 
Ninety-four kappas ago he placed a Dhammacakka in front of the seat of 
Siddhattha Buddha. Eleven kappas ago he became king eight times 
under the name of Sahassaraja.’ 


1 Ap. i. 90. 
Dhammacariya Sutta.—See Kapila Sutta. 


Dhammacari.—A Burmese monk of the twelfth century; he was a pupil 
of Chapata, who wrote the Suttaniddesa at his request. 


1 Gv. 74; Bode: op. cit., 18. 


Dhammaceti.— King of Pegu (a.c. 1460-91); a very enlightened monarch. 
He was first a monk; he then gave up his robes and became first the 
minister and later the son-in-law and successor of Queen Shin-san-bu. 
He sent a mission to Ceylon, where a body of Ramafifia monks were 
ordained at the Kalyani-sima. These returned to Ramafinia and were 
known as the Sihalasangha.? 


1 For details see Bode: op. cit., 38 f. 


Dhammacetiya Sutta.—Pasenadi and Digha-Karayana were staying once 
at Nanhgaraka and, hearing that the Buddha was residing at Medatalumpa, 
three leagues away, the king went to visit him. He was deeply impressed 
by the silence surrounding the Buddha and, falling at his feet, he kissed 
them and showed great reverence. On being asked by the Buddha why he 
did so, the king replied that he perceived the marvellous effects of the 
Buddha’s teaching on his disciples. They were well controlled, yet joyful, 
buoyant, with hearts as free as those of wild creatures; and he added that 
he knew of no such discipline outside the Buddha’s teaching. He then 
proceeded to tell the Buddha of his own servants, Isidatta and Purana, and 
of their great devotion to the Buddha, reminding the Buddha that they 
were both Kosalan nobles of about the same age. On the king’s departure, 
the Buddha commended the king’s words to the monks, asking them to 


remember them, for they formed a monument (cetiya) to the results of the 
Dhamma.’ 
1 M. ii. 118-25. 
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According to the Commentary” this was the last occasion on which 
Pasenadi saw the Buddha, for during his absence Digha-Karayana set up 
Vidudabha on the throne. 

Pasenadi went to Rajagaha to seek Ajatasattu’s aid, but died in a hut 


by the wayside. 
2 MA. ii. 753 ff.; J. iv. 15] fff. 


Dhammajoti.—A Sinhalese monk of the eighteenth century who wrote 
a Sinhalese paraphrase (sanne) to the Balavatara, called the Okandapola- 
sanne, because it was written in Okandapola-vihara.* 


1 P.L.C. 244, 284. 


Dhammaññu Sutta.—On seven qualities—such as knowing the Dhamma, 
moderation, etc.—which make a monk worthy of homage and of gifts.’ 
1 A. iv. 113 ff. 


Dhammattha Vagga.—The nineteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 


Dhammatāpasā.—An eminent therī of Anurādhapura, expert in the 
Vinaya. 
1 Dpv. xviii. 15, 


1. Dhammadassi.—The fifteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He 
was born in the Sarana pleasaunce in the city of Sarana, his father being 
a khattiya named Sarana, and his mother Sunanda, It is said that on the 
day of his birth all unjust laws disappeared from the law-books, hence 
his name. For eight thousand years he lived in the household, in three 
palaces—Araja, Viraja and Sudassana. His chief wife was Vicitoli and 
his son Pufifiavaddhana, He left the world travelling in his palace, 
accompanied by all his retinue. For seven days he practised austerities; 
his wife gave him a meal of milk-rice, and a yavapālaka, named Sirivaddha, 
gave grass for his seat; his bodhi-tree was a bimbijāla-tree. His first 
sermon was preached at Isipatana. Later he preached to King Sañjaya 
of Tagara, and to Sakka, who was the Bodhisatta. The Buddha’s half- 
brothers, Paduma and Phussadeva, became his chief disciples, and Harita 
was chief of those who practised the dhutangas. The Buddha’s personal 
attendant was Sunetta, his chief women disciples being Khema and Sabba- 
(Sacca)-dinna, Subhadda and Katisaha were the chief among men of his 
lay patrons, and Sāliyā and Valiya among women. The Buddha’s body 
was eighty cubits high and he lived to be one hundred thousand years 
old, dying at the Kesérama in Salavati.* 


1 Bu. xvi. 1 ff.; Bua. 182 ff.; J. i, 38, 39, 40, 44. 
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2. Dhammadassi.—A monk of Pagan, author of the Pali grammar, 


Va ccavācaka.! 
1 Bode: op. cit., p. 22. 


Dhammadayada Sutta.—The Buddha exhorts the monks at Jetavana to 
strive earnestly to be heirs, not of the world’s goods, but of the Doctrine. 

On the Buddha’s departure the monks gather round Sariputta and ask 
him how the Buddha expects them to cultivate the inner life with the same 
aloofness as does the Buddha himself, and Sariputta delivers a discourse.’ 
This sutta is often referred to” as teaching the virtues of contentment. 


1 M. i. 12 ff. 2 F.g., Mil. 242; Sp. iii. 694. 


1. Dhammadinna Thera.—Also called Mahādhammadinna. An arahant. 
He resided at Talanga-(Talangatissa-pabbata) (¢.v.). He was one of the 
monks who partook of the meal of sour gruel given by Dutthagamani when 
in dire distress for want of food. Dhammadinna distributed his share 
among ten thousand monks in Piyangudipa.* He is also mentioned? as 
having accepted a meal given by Saliya and his wife when they were black- 
smiths in a previous birth. Dhammadinna had a nephew who became an 
arahant in the tonsure-hall. Dhammadinna read to him the three Pitakas, 
and he learnt them all on that occasion.» Dhammadinna’s teacher was 
Mahanaga of Uccatalanka (v.l. Uceavālika). Dhammadinna visited him 
in his old age, knowing that, though he himself thought he had attained 
arahantship, this was not the case. By a display of tddhi-power, Dhamma- 
dinna convinced Mahānāga of his error and gave him a subject of medita- 
tion. Almost immediately after, the Elder became an arahant.* Once, 
while preaching the Apannaka Sutta, at Tissamaharama, Dhammadinna 
pointed his fan downwards, whereupon the earth opened to the depth of 
Avici, revealing all that was there. Similarly, he showed all things to the 
height of the Brahma-world. During his sermon he frightened the 
audience with the fear of hell and lured them with the bliss of heaven.® 

The Majjhima Commentary’ records that soon after the ordination of 
Dhammadinna many monks, on his advice, became arahants. Hearing of 
this, the monks of Tissamaharama sent a number of their colleagues to 
fetch him. He preached to them, and they attained arahantship and 
remained with him. Three times this happened. On the fourth occasion 
an aged monk was sent. He gave the message of the monks and Dhamma- 
dinna started at once to go to them. On the way, at Hañkana (v.l. Tañ- 


1 Mhv. xxxii. 52. 5 Ibid., 392. 
2 MT. 606. 6 MA. i. 149 ff. A variation of what 
8 VibhA. 389. is evidently the same story is found in 


4 Ibid., 489; Vem. 634 f. AA. i. 25. 
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gana) and at Cittalapabbata, he persuaded two monks, who thought they 
were arahants, to display their :ddhi-power, and, thereby convinced them 
of their error; thereupon he gave them topics of meditation. On his 
arrival at Tissamaharama, the monks failed to pay him their respects. He 
thereupon made the earth tremble and returned to his own vihara. The 
Saddhammasangaha’ relates the story of a blind rat-snake who heard 
Dhammadinna recite the satipatthaénas and was later born as Tissamacea, 
minister of Dutthagamani. 
7 p. 88 f. 


2. Dhammadinna.—An eminent lay-follower of the Buddha. He once 
came with five hundred upasakas to the Buddha at Isipatana and asked him 
to give them a lesson which might profit them, for, said he, it is difficult 
for a householder encumbered with a family and the luxuries of household 
life to comprehend the Buddha’s teachings in their fulness. The Buddha 
answers that they should practise the four limbs of sotapatti: loyalty to 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and the cultivation of Ariyan 
virtues. Dhammadinna answers that they already possess these limbs. 
The Buddha then expresses his great satisfaction.” 

The Commentary’ says that Dhammadinna was one of seven laymen 
with followings of five hundred—the others being Visakha, Ugga, Citta, 
Hatthaka Alavaka and Ciila- and Maha-Anathapindika. 


1 S. v. 406 ff. 2 SA. iii. 223. 


Dhammadinna Sutta.—Records the visit of the householder Dhamma- 
dinna (q.v.) to the Buddha at Isipatana.’ 


1 S. v. 406 ff. 


1. Dhammadinna.—One of the two chief women disciples of Piyadassi 


Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xiv. 21; J. i. 39. 


2. Dhammadinna.—One of the chief supporters, among lay women, 


of Piyadassi Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xiv. 22. 


3. Dhammadinna,—An eminent Theri, ranked foremost among nuns who 
possessed the gift of preaching.* She was the wife of Visékha of Rajagaha, 
and when he, having heard the Buddha preach, became an anagamin, she 
left the world with the consent of her husband who sent her to the nunnery 
in a golden palanquin.” Dwelling in solitude, she soon attained arahant- 


1 A. i, 26. 2 MA. (i. 515) says this was provided by Bimbisara. 
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ship with the four patisambhida.*® She later returned to Rajagaha to wor- 
ship the Buddha, and there Visikha asked her questions on the Dhamma, 
which she answered “ as easily as one might cut a lotus-stalk with a knife.” 
The questions and answers are given in the Cūla Vedalla Sutta.‘ Visaikha 
reported this interview to the Buddha, who praised her great wisdom and 
commended her eloquence. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha she was a servant, and one day saw 
the Buddha’s disciple, Sujata, begging alms and gave him a curry.’ Her 
master, seeing this, made her his daughter-in-law. Later, while on a visit 
to the vihara, she saw a nun declared to be chief of preachers and wished 
for similar eminence. 

In the time of Phussa Buddha she obtained merit by giving to the 
Buddha’s half-brother double the gift prescribed by her husband.° 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha she was born as Sudhamma, the sixth of 
the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares; for twenty thousand years 
she lived in celibacy.’ 

Dhammadinna was the teacher of Sukha.° 


3 See Thig. (v. 12) for a stanza uttered 6 Details of this are given in PvA.,, p. 21. 


by her. .  ” Her story is given in ThigA. 15 ff.; 
4 M. i. 299 ff. | Ap. ii. 567 f.; AA. i. 196 f.; MA. i. 515 ff.; 
5 The ThigA. (p. 15) says Sujāta had DhA. iv. 229 ff. 

just risen from samādhi. 8 ThigA. 58. 


Dhammaddhaja.—The Bodhisatta born as the chaplain of Yasapāņi, 
king of Benares. For his story see the Dhammaddhaja Jātaka. 


1. Dhammaddhaja Jātaka (No. 220).—The Bodhisatta was once born 
as Dhammaddhaja, chaplain to Yasapāņi, king of Benares. One day the 
king’s captain, Kalaka, who was wont to take bribes, gave a wrong decision 
in a case, and the Bodhisatta, being appealed to, reheard the case and 
decided in the plaintiff’s favour. The people applauded greatly and the 
king made him judge. But Kālļaka, wishing for an excuse to put Dham- 
maddhaja to death, persuaded the king that he was getting too popular, 
and the king gave him various impossible tasks. Dhammaddhaja, with 
the help of Sakka, performed them all. One day the king ordered him to 
find a park-keeper with four virtues, and once again, with the aid of Sakka, 
the Bodhisatta discovered Chattapani, the king’s barber. On being 
questioned, Chattapani told the king that he was free from envy, drank no 
wine, had no strong desires, never gave way to anger; he then related 
stories of his past lives,” the experiences of which had made him renounce 
these evils. The king, at length, discovered Kalaka’s perfidy and had 


him put to death. 
1 For details sce s.v. Chattapani (2). 
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The Jataka was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the 
Buddha. Devadatta is identified with Kalaka and Sariputta with Chatta- 
pani. 

2 J. ii. 186-96. 


2. Dhammaddhaja Jataka (No. 384).—The Bodhisatta was once born 
as leader of a flock of birds on an island. Certain merchants of Benares 
started on a voyage taking with them, to aid them on the way, a much 
travelled crow. The ship was wrecked and the crow flew to the island. 
There he pretended to the other birds that he was a holy person, practising 
austerities and living on air. The birds, being deceived by him, left him 
in charge of their eggs and young ones, which he proceeded to eat each 
day. One day the Bodhisatta kept watch and thus discovered his villainy. 
The birds collected round the crow and pecked him to death. 

The story was related in reference to a deceitful monk, who is identified 


with the crow.’ 
1 J. ili. 267-70. 


Dhammantari.—A celebrated physician (the Sanskrit Dhanvantari), 
mentioned together with Vetarani and Bhoja, in the Jataka Commentary’ 
and with Narada, Angirasa, Kapila, Kandaraggisima, Atula and Pubba 
Kacecayana, in the Milindapafiha.® 


1 J. iv. 496, 498. 2 Mil. 272. 


Dhammapada.—The second book of the Khuddaka Nikaya of the Sutta 
Pitaka. It is probably a later anthology than the Thera-Theri-Gatha, 
and its earliest mention by name is in the Milinda-pafiha.* It includes 
gathas collected together from various books in the Canon, but contains 
hardly any from the Jataka collection, or directly derived from the Sutta 
Nipata. The present text of the Dhammapada contains four hundred 
and twenty-three verses divided into twenty-six vaggas. So far, five 
recensions of the Dhammapada have been discovered.” A commentary 
on it exists called the Dhammapadatthakathā. 


1 p. 408. * For details see Law: Pali Lit., pp. 215 f. 


Dhammapada Sutta.—On four righteous things which are always held 
in esteem—freedom from covetousness, from envy, right mindfulness and 


right concentration of mind.’ 
1 A. ii, 29, 


Dhammapadatthakatha.—The Commentary on the Dhammapada, con- 
taining stories similar to those of the Jatakas and explaining the occasions 
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on which the Dhammapada-stanzas were uttered. A considerable number 
of these stories are found in the Four Nikayas and the Vinaya, and mere 
than fifty are either directly derived from the Jataka Commentary or 
are closely parallel to them. The work is usually ascribed to Buddhaghosa, 
and in the prelude to the book it is stated that he translated the work from 
Sinhalese at the request of a monk named Kumarakassapa.* 

1 For a discussion see P.L.C., pp. 95 ff.; and Law: Pali Lit., pp. 449 ff. 


1. Dhammapala Thera.—An arahant. He was a brahmin of Avanti and 
studied in Takkasilé. While returning from there after completing his 
studies, he saw a monk dwelling apart and, having heard the Dhamma 
from him® entered the Order and became an arahant. We are told that 
one day, while meditating, he saw two novices climbing a tree in the vihara 
to pick flowers. The bough broke and they fell, but he, with his iddhi- 
power, caught them and put them down unhurt. 

In the time of AtthadassI Buddha he gave to the Buddha a pilakkha- 
fruit." He is probably identical with Pilakkhaphaladiyaka of the 
Apadana.” 

1 Thag. vs. 203 f.; ThagA. i. 326 f. 2 Ap. i. 298. 


2. Dhammapāla.—A brahmin, son of the Bodhisatta. See Maha- 
Dhammapala. 


3. Dhammapala.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of Maha-Dhamma- 
pala, For his story see the Maha-Dhammapala Jataka. 


4, Dhammapala.—The Bodhisatta born as the son of King Mahapatapa. 
For his story see the Culla-Dhammapala Jataka. 


5. Dhammapala.—A name given to Vidhurapandita.’ 
1 J. vi. 289, 291. 


6. Dhammapala Kumara.—The son of Vidhurapandita (q.v.).’ He is 
identified with Rahula.” 
1 J. vi. 290, 300. 2 Ibid., 329. 


7. Dhammapala.—The name of the family (kula) of Dhammapala, and 
the village in Kasi where he lived.” See the Maha-Dhammapala Jataka. 
1 J. iv. 50; PvA. 61. 


8. Dhammapala.—A celebrated author, generally referred to as Acariya. 
Various works are attributed to him, but as there seem to have been 
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several authors of the same name,’ it is difficult to assign their works 
separately. The best known, distinguished by the name of Acariya, is 
said” to have written fourteen books. The Sasanavamsa® records that he 
lived at Badaratittha in South India. His works show that he was a native 
of Kafieipura. His period is uncertain, though it is generally agreed that 
he is posterior to Buddhaghosa. He seems to have studied in the Maha- 
vihara, because he mentions this fact in the introduction to his books 
(e.g., the Petavatthu Commentary). It is quite likely that he studied the 
Tamil Commentaries as well and that he wrote at Badaratittha.* The 
Khuddaka Nikaya was his chief study, and seven of his works are com- 
mentaries on the books of poetry preserved in the Canon—the Thera- 
and Theri-Gathd, Udāna, Vimana- and Peta-vatthu, Itivuttaka and 
Cariyapitaka. His other works are a commentary on the Netti, and on the 
Visuddhimagga (called the Paramatthamafijisa), tikas (called Linattha- 
vannana) on Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries to the Four Nikayas and 
another on the Jatakatthakathaé. He is also credited with having written 
a tika on the Buddhavamsa Commentary and on the Abhidhammattha- 
katha. 


1 Gv. (p. 66 f.) mentions four. him his daughter. But Dhammapila, 
2 Gv. p. 69. not wishing to marry, prayed before an 
3 p. 33. image of the Buddha. The gods took 


4 Hiouen Thsang- (Beal. ii. 229) says | him to a place far away where he was 
that Dhammapala was a clever youth ordained by the monks. 
of Kaficipura and that the king gave 


9, Dhammapala.—A thera of Ceylon, generally called Culla-Dhamma- 
pila. He was the senior pupil of Vanaratana Ananda and wrote the 
Saceasankhepa, He is also credited with tikas on several works, including 
a Linathavannana on Ananda’s Milatika.’ 


1 Gv. 60, 70; also P.L.C., 203 f., 211. 


10. Dhammapala.— A Burmese scholar of Arimaddana.,’ 
1 Qv. 67. 


Dhammapala Jataka.—See Culladhammapala and Mahadhammapila 
Jatakas. 


Dhammapala, Dhammapali, Theri— An arahant. She was the preceptor 
(upayjhaya) of Sahghamitta,’ 
t Mhvy. v. 208; Sp. i. 61. 
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Dhammapadlita.—A thera in Rohana, expert in the Vinaya. His pupil 


was Khema.’ 
1 Vin. v. 3. 


Dhammapasada.—The palace built by Vissakamma at Sakka’s request 
for Maha-Sudassana.* 


1 For details of its construction see D. ii. 181 f. 


Dhammabhandagarika.—A name given to Ananda (q.v.). 


Dhammamitta.—A monk of the Sitthagama-parivena. He wrote a 
Commentary on the Abhidhamma at the request of Mahinda IV. 
1 Cv. liv. 35. 


1. Dhammarakkhita.—A Yona Thera sent by the Third Council to 
Aparantaka. There he preached the Aggikkhandhopama Sutta and con- 
verted thirty-seven thousand persons.’ 

1 Mhv. xii. 4, 34 f. 


2. Dhammarakkhita.—See Maha-Dhammarakkhita and Yonaka-Maha- 
Dhammarakkhita. 


3. Dhammarakkhita.—A thera in Ceylon in the time of Kittisirirajasiha.* 
1 Cv. c. 299. 


4, Dhammarakkhita.—A Thera at whose request Aeariya Dhammapala 
wrote the Commentary on the Netti.’ 


1 Gv. 69. 


5. Dhammarakkhita.—Mentioned as a high-class name.’ 
1 E.g., Vin. iv. 8; Sp. ii. 448, 480. 


6. Dhammarakkhita.—A monk of Asokarama in Pataliputta, under 
whom Nagasena studied the Tipitaka.* 
1 Mil. 16, 18. 


Dhammaramma,—A tank in Ceylon built by Mahasena.* 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 47. 


1. Dhammaruci.—One of the heterodox sects of Ceylon which branched 
off from the Theravada.’ According to the Nikaya Sangraha* this secession 


1 Mhv. v. 13. 2p. 1d, 
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took place four hundred and fifty-four years after the death of the 
Buddha, and in the fifteenth year of the reign of Vattagamani Abhaya. 
The Nikéya Sangraha gives an account of the origin of this sect. A monk 
called Mah&-Tissa, incumbent of Abhayagiri, was convicted of living in 
domestic intercourse and expelled by the Mahavihara fraternity. He 
thereupon left with his followers and lived apart at Abhayagiri. They 
were strengthened by the arrival of some monks from Pallararama in South 
India, descendants of the Vajjiputtakas. Their teacher was Dhammaruci, 
and when they joined the Abhayagiri monks, Maha-Tissa himself took 
the name of Dhammaruci and his followers became known as Dhammaru- 
cikas. The Mahavamsa Tika® says that Dhammarucika was the name 
given to the monks of Abhayagiri when they seceded from the Mahavi- 
hara, and gives elsewhere* the points on which they differed from the 
Theravadins. These points concerned minor teachings of the Vinaya. 
The Dhammarucikas became active in the time of Meghavannabhaya, and 
the king, after an enquiry into the matter, sent sixty of them into exile. 
They again became powerful in the time of Mahasena, through the influence 
of Sanghamitta, and almost succeeded in destroying the Mahavihara. But 
this disaster was averted by the intervention of the king’s friend and 
counsellor, Meghavannabhaya, and Sanghamitta was killed by one of the 
queens.” 

In spite of Sanghamitta’s untimely end, the Dhammarucikas seem to 
have enjoyed favour in Ceylon during a long period. Dhatusena gave over 
to them the Ambatthala-vihara, which he built on Cetiyapabbata,® and 
Kassapa I, bestowed on them the vihara he built in the Niyyanti garden, 
and made all provisions for their comfort.’ Moggallana I. gave over to 
them the Dalha-vihara® and Aggabodhi V. the Rajinadipika-vihara.° Sena 
Tanga, general of Kassapa IV., built for them the Dhammarama and the 
Hadayunha-parivena.*° 

The Sagaliyas were an offshoot of the Dhammarucikas. 


3 p. 176. 7? Ibid., xxxix. 17. 
4 p. 676 f. 3 Ibid., 4l. 

5 Mhv. xxxvii. 17 ff. | 9 Ibid., xlviii. 1. 
6 Cv. xxxviii. 75. | 10 Ibid., lii. 17, 18. 


2. Dhammaruci Thera.—An arahant. In the time of Dipahkara Buddha 
he was a young man named Megha, and on hearing the Buddha’s declara- 
tion regarding Sumedha, he entered the Order under the latter. But, 
owing to wrong association, he left the Order and murdered his mother. 
For this he suffered in Avici and was later born as a fish. One day he 
heard some shipwrecked sailors calling on the name of Gotama Buddha 
for protection, and, remembering Dipankara’s prophecy, the fish died. He 
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was then born in Savatthi, and hearing the Buddha preach at Jetavana, he 
entered the Order and became an arahant.? 


1 Ap. ii. 429 f. 


3. Dhammaruci.—A Naga king who gave grass to Atthadassi Buddha 


for his seat.? 
1 BuA. 178. 


Dhammavadi.—A monk who lived in the time of Kassapa Buddha. 
After the Buddha’s death, another monk, Adhammavadi, was charged 
with having violated the rules of the Vinaya, and Dhammavadi decided 
against him. But Adhammavadi succeeded in getting two others to give 
a verdict in his favour. These two monks were later born as Hemavata 
and Satagira,* 

1 SNA. i. 195 f. 


Dhammavadi Sutta.—Sariputta says, in answer to a question by Jambu- 
khadaka, that those who preach the doctrine of abandoning lust and hatred 
and illusion are real preachers. To be able to do this, they must practise 
the doctrine which they preach, and the method of such practice is the 


Ariyan Eightfold Path.’ 
1 N. iv. 252; cp. 261 f. 


Dhammavilāsa.—See Sāriputta 3. 


Dhammavihari Suttaé.—Two suttas on the same theme. The monk 
worthy to be called a dhammavihari is not one who has mastered the 
Dhamma nor one who teaches it to others, neither is he one who repeats 
it by heart nor who reflects on it, but he is one who, having learnt the 
Dhamma, dwells apart and devotes himself to attaining calmness of self.’ 


1 A, iii. 86. 


Dhammasangani.—The first book, in the accepted order of precedence, 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It deals with more or less the same topics as 
the Nikayas, differing only in methods of treatment; the chief subject 
is that df ethics, the enquiry thereinto being conducted from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. The book enumerates and defines a number of 
categories of terms occurring in the Nikayas. There is in existence a 
commentary on the book, written by Buddhaghosa and called the Attha- 
salini. King Vijayabahu I, of Ceylon translated the Dhammasangani 
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into Sinhalese,’ but this translation is now lost. The work has been 
translated into English.’ 

The Dhammasanfgani appears to have been also called Dhammasan- 
gaha.” 

1 Cv. Ix. 17. under the title of A Buddhist Manual of 

2 The text is published by the P.T.S. Psychological Ethics. 


(1885), and the translation (by Mrs. Rhys 3 DA. i. 17. 
Davids) is published by the R.A.S., 


Dhammasangani-geha,—A building in the centre of the citadel of Anura- 
dhapura, It was evidently built by Kassapa V., who placed therein a copy 
of the Dhammasahgani adorned with manifold jewels, and caused a festal 
procession to be held in its honour.* Mahinda IV. restored the building.’ 


1 Cv. lii. 50 f. 2 Ibid., liv. 45. 


Dhammasaùgaha.—Evidently another and earlier name for the 
Dhammasangani. The name occurs in the Sumangalavildsini’ in the 
classification of the Abhidhamma books. Its Commentary is also referred 
to* as the Dhammasangahatthakatha. 


1 DA. i. 17. 2 E.g., VibhA. 39 f., 43, 105, 518; PSA. 405. 


Dhammasangahaka Thera.—The name given to the Elders who took part 
in the Three Councils. These Elders sometimes inserted in the Canon 
additional information by way of explanation or of summarising what has 
gone before.’ 


1 E.g., D. ii. 128, 134, 135, 167; as explained by DA. ii. 568, etc. 


Dhammasafifiaka Thera.—An arahant. Once, during a festival in honour 
of Vipassi Buddha’s bodhi-tree, he heard the Buddha preach and paid him 
homage. Thirty-three kappas ago he was a cakkavatti named Sutava.’ 

1 Ap. i. 249. 


Dhammasattha.—Name given to the codes of law drawn up from time 
to time in Burma, with the assistance of the monks. Dhammavilasa (or 
Sariputta) was the author of the oldest of these known by name.’ 


1 Bode: op. cit., p. 33. 


Dhammasamadana Sutta.—See Culla- and Maha-Dhammasamadana 
Sutta. 


Dhammasava Thera.—An arahant. He was a brahmin of Magadha 
who, having heard the Buddha preach at Dakkhiņāgiri, entered the Order. 
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In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a brahmin ascetic named 
Suvaccha, versed in the three Vedas. The Buddha appeared before him, 
and he paid him homage by scattering na@ga-flowers in his path. Thirty- 
one kappas ago he was a king named Maharatha.* He is probably identical 
with Nagapupphiya of the Apadana.” 

1 Thag. 107; ThagA. i. 214 f. 2 Ap. i. 179. 


Dhammasavaniya.—A thera who attained arahantship at the age of 
seven, having heard the Buddha preach the stanza beginning with “ anicca 
vata sankhara.” Inthe time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a Jatila who, 
while flying through the air, was forced to descend where the Buddha sat 
preaching, it being impossible to fly over him. He was afterwards born 
in Tavatimsa.' 

1 Ap. i. 273 f. 


Dhammasavana Sutta.—The five advantages of hearing the Dhamma: 
hearing things not heard, purging things heard, dispelling doubt, straighten- 
ing one’s views, calmness of heart.’ 

1 A. iii. 248. 


Dhammasava-pita.—Father of Dhammasava. He was one hundred 
and twenty years old when his son joined the Order and, being impressed 
by his son’s renunciation while yet young, he followed his example and 
soon after became an arahant. Once, in the past, he saw a Pacceka 
Buddha on the Bhŭtagaņa mountain, and honoured him with tiņasūla- 
flowers. Eleven kappas ago he was a king called Dharanipati (Dharani- 
ruha). He is probably identical with Tinasitilaka of the Apadana.” 

1 Thag. 108; ThagA. i. 215 f. 2 Ap. i. 179. 


Dhammasami.—The fourth future Buddha.’ 
1 Anagat., p. 40. 


Dhammasala-vihara.—A vihara in Rohana where Aggabodhi, son of 
Mahatissa, erected some buildings.’ 
1 Cv. xlv. 46. 


Dhammasiri.— A monk of Anuradhapura, author of the Khuddasikkha. 
He probably lived about the fourth century a.c." 
1 Gv. 61, 70; Svd. 1206; P.L.C. 77. 


1. Dhammasena.—Son of the chaplain of Kannakujja. He later became 
the chief disciple of Phussa Buddha.* 
1 Bu. xix. 19; BuA. 193; J. i. 41. 
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2. Dhammasena.—The chief disciple of Mangala Buddha. He was 
a resident of Mekhala.’ 


1 Bu. xxii. 23; BuA. 120; J. i. 41; Mtu. (i. 248) calls him Dharmadeva. 


3. Dhammasena Thera.—An arahant of Isipatana. He was present, 
with twelve thousand others, at Anuradhapura, at the foundation of the 
Maha-Thipa.' 

1 Mhy. xxix. 31; Dpv. xxix. 5. 


4. Dhammasena.—A monk of Ceylon of the thirteenth century. He 
translated a large part of the Dhammapada Commentary into Sinhalese, 
which work he called the Saddharmaratnavali.’ 

1 P.L.C. 97. 


1. Dhammasenāpati.—A title given to Sāriputta (q.v.). 


2. Dhammasenāpati.—A monk of the Ananda-vihara in Pagan. He 
probably started as a nobleman and later joined the Order. He wrote 
a Pali grammatical work called Karika.* 


1 Bode: op. cit., 15 f.; Gv. 63, 73. 


Dhammahadayavibhanga Sutta.—In the Sutta-Sangaha, a portion of the 
Dhammahadayavibhanga of the Vibhangappakarana’—dealing with birth 
in the Kamavacara worlds, the good deeds that lead to birth therein, and 
the span of life in each world—has been taken as a separate sutta (No. 14) 


and called by this name. 
1 Vibh. 422 f. 


1. Dhamma Theri.—She belonged to a respectable family in Savatthi 
and was given in marriage to a suitable husband. Having heard the 
Doctrine, she wished to join the Order, but her husband refused his per- 
mission. After his death she became a nun, and one day, while returning 
from her alms round, she slipped and fell. Meditating on this, she became 


an arahant.! 
1 Thig. vs. 17; ThigA. 23 f. 


2. Dhamma.—The chief woman disciple of AtthadassI Buddha.’ 
1 Bu. xv. 20; J. i. 39. 


3. Dhamma.—tThe fifth of the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares. 
For twenty thousand years she lived the life of celibacy. She is identified 
with Kisagotami.' 

1 J. vi. 431; Ap. ii. 565. 
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4, Dhamma.— Wife of Binduséra and mother of Asoka. She had two 
sons, Asoka and Tissa.’ 


1 MT. 189, 193; the ‘‘ Kambodian” Mahavamsea (vs. 1129) calls her Siridhamma. 


5. Dhamma.—An eminent Theri of Anuradhapura, an expert teacher of 


the Vinaya.? 
1 Dpv. xviii. 14. 


1, Dhammadasa-pariyaya.—One of the titles given to the Bahudhatuka 


Sutta.! 
1 M. iii. 67. 


2. Dhammadasa-pariyaya.—The name given to a sermon preached by 
the Buddha at Natikaé, showing how the rebirth of a disciple can be pre- 


dicted.2 
1 D. ii. 93 f.; S. v. 357. 


Dhammananda.—A monk who wrote several Pāli grammatical works. 
The Gandhavamsa* assigns to him the Kaccayanasara together with its 
țīikā, and also the Kaccāyanabheda. 

1 p. 74 (also Svd. 1250); but see under these names. 


Dhammanusarani—A Pali commentarial work.’ 
1 Gv. 68, 72. 


Dhammabhinandi,— An author mentioned in a list of names.! 
1 Gv. 67. 


1. Dhammarama.—A monastery where lived Anomadassi Buddha.' 
1 Bu. viii. 29; BuA. 145. 


2. Dhammarama,—A monastery in which Paduma Buddha died.* 
1 Bu. ix. 29. 


3. Dhammarama Thera.—We are told that when the Buddha announced 
that he would die in four months, a large number of monks wandered 
about distracted, in small groups, not knowing where to turn. But 
Dhammarama dwelt apart, meditating. This was reported to the Buddha 
and, on being questioned, Dhammaraima confessed that he wished to 
become an arahant while yet the Buddha was alive. The Buddha praised 
him and asked the other monks to follow his example.” 


1 DhA, iv. 93 ff. 
73 
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4. Dhammarama.—A monastery in Ceylon, founded for the Dhamma- 
rucikas by Sena Ilanga, general of Kassapa IV.’ 


1 Cv, lii. 17. 


1. Dhammāsokaąa.—See Asoka. 


2. Dhammasoka.—A king of Ceylon (1208-9 a.c.). He was of royal 
blood, and was three months old on his accession. He was killed by the 
Mahadipada Anikanga.' 


1 Cv. Ixxx. 42, 44; also Cv. Trs. ii. 131, n. 1. 


1. Dhammika Thera.—A brahmin of Kosala who was converted at the 
presentation of Jetavana and entered a village vihara. As he became 
irritated when monks visited the vihara they desisted, and he became 
sole master of the vihara. When this was reported to the Buddha by 
a layman, the Buddha sent for him and preached to him the Rukkha- 
dhamma Jataka, showing that in the past, too, he had been guilty of similar 
conduct. Dhammika concentrated on the verses of the Jataka and, 
developing insight, became an arahant. In the time of Sikhi Buddha he 
had been a hunter and had listened to the Buddha preaching to an assembly 
of the gods in a forest.” 

He may be identical with Ghosasafifiaka of the Apadana.? 


1 Thag. 303-6; ThagA. i. 396 ff. Ac- here is evidently not the story of the same 
cording to A. iii, 366 ff. Dhammika name mentioned in the Jātaka Commer- 
had to leave seven lodgings, one after tary (i. 327 ff.). The story is given in 
the other, because the lay supporters full in the Anguttara Nikaya (loc. cit.). 
of the lodgings could not tolerate his There the Buddha is said to have related 
insulting ways. He therefore sought ' to him stories of several past teachers, 


the Buddha and complained to him. | showing the evil effects of reviling others. 


The Rukkhadhamma Jataka mentioned | 7? Ap. ii. 451. 


2. Dhammika.—A householder of Savatthi who led a very holy life. 
One day he felt the wish to become a monk and spoke of it to his 
wife, but she begged him to wait until after the birth of their child. He 
waited till the child was able to walk and then spoke again to her, but she 
then wished him to wait until the child should be of age. To this he 
would not agree, but joined the Order and soon after became an arahant. 
Later, he visited his family and preached to his son, who became a monk 
and attained arahantship. His mother, left alone, joimed the nuns, 
becoming an arahant herself.’ 


1 DhA. ii. 157-9. 
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3. Dhammika,—An eminent lay disciple of Savatthi, a very learned man 
and an anagamin. He had five hundred followers, all anagamins, who, 
like himself, could travel through the air." He was one of those who 
possessed sekhapatisambhida.” See also Dhammika Sutta 2. 

1 SNA. i. 367. 2 Vem. 442; VibhA. 388. 


4, Dhammika.—One of the chief lay supporters of Piyadassi Buddha.* 


1 Bu. xiv. 22. 


Ceylon. He welcomed the delegation sent from Ceylon to Siam to bring 
back some monks, and gave it every help. On two occasions he sent 
groups of monks to Ceylon to re-establish ordination in that country, and 
the king of Ceylon, to show his gratitude, sent him a replica of the Tooth 
Relic and various other gifts.’ 

1 Cv. c. 66, 136, 151, 157. 


6. Dhammika.—See DhA. i. 129 ff. The “ dhammeka updsaka’”’ men- 
tioned there is probably merely “a righteous lay disciple ” and not an 
upāsaka “ named Dhammika.” 


7. Dhammika.—Name of a jackal in the Bilāra Jātaka (q.v.). 


Dhammika Vagga.—The fifth chapter of the Chakka Nipāta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya,.* 
1 A. iii. 344 ff. 


1. Dhammika Sutta.—Dhammika Thera is driven out by the lay dis- 
ciples of seven settlements in succession, because he insulted and reviled 
visiting monks. He, thereupon, seeks the Buddha at Gijjhakita and 
reports the matter to him. The Buddha relates to him a story of the past 
connected with the observance of Rukkha-dhamma, and exhorts him to 
observe the dhamma of a recluse. He also tells Dhammika of various 
teachers of the past whose disciples, by accepting their teaching, were 
born in happy states.’ 

1 A. iii, 366 ff.; the teachers are Perhaps the stories were pre-Buddhistic. 
Sunetta, Mugapakkha, Aranemi, Kudda- Compare the list with that at A. iv. 135, 


laka and Jotipala. These names occur | where the name of Araka is added. 
in the Jātakas; see s.v. for details. 


2. Dhammika Sutta.—Dhammika Upāsaka, with five hundred others, 
visits the Buddha at Jetavana, singing his praises and asking what should 
be the life of a monk and what that of a householder. The Buddha pro- 
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ceeds to lay down the course of conduct to be followed by a monk and the 
virtues to be cultivated by a layman.’ 

The Commentary adds’ that these upasakas were all anāgāmins who, 
on the day in question, had taken the uposatha vows. During the middle 
watch the question of the difference between the life of a monk and that 
of a layman occurred to them and they sought the Buddha. 


1 SN. vv. 376-404. 2 SNA. i. 367 f. 
Dhammika-Tissa.—See Saddha-Tissa. 


Dhammikasilamegha,—A title of King Mahinda III.’ 


1 Cy. xlix. 39. 


Dhammuttara, Dhammuttarika, Dhammuttariya.—A secondary division 
of the Vajjiputtakas.’ It is said’ that they are so called after their teacher, 
Dhammuttara. Their fundamental doctrine’ is: in birth is ignorance, 
in the arresting of birth is the arresting of ignorance. 


1 Mhv. v. 7; Dpv. v. 46; Mbv. 97. 2 Rockhill: op cit., 184. 3 Ibid., 194. 
Dharana.—See Varana. 


Dharani.—A lake in Kuvera’s city.* 
1 D. iii. 201. 


Dharanipati.—v.!. for Dharaniruha (q.v.). 


Dharaniruha,—A king of eleven kappas ago, a former birth of Tinasi- 


laka.! 
1 Ap. i. 179. 


Dhavajalika.— A vihāra on Saùkheyyaka-pabbata in Mahisavatthu. 
A monk, named Uttara, once lived there and was visited by Sakka.* The 
vihara was so named because it was surrounded by a dhava-forest.” 


1 A. iv. 162 ff. 2 AA. ii. 739. 


Dhavalavitthika.—A village in Ceylon in which was a tank, repaired by 


Parakkamabahu I.? 
1 Cv. lxviii. 47. 


Dhavala.—A channel flowing eastward from the Aciravati, a canal of 


the Mahavalukanadi.’ 
1 Cv. lxxix. 53. 
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Dhatarattha.— A tribe of Nagas, followers of Dhatarattha (q.v.).’ 
1 J. vi. 219. 


Dhata.—A deva who was born in the deva-world because of his gifts to 
brahmins.* 
1 J. vi. 201 f. 


Dhatusamyutta.—The fourteenth division of the Samyutta Nikaya.* 
1 §. ii. 140-68. 


1. Dhatu Sutta.—On the diversity in dhatu—e.g., the dhatu of eye, of 
visible-object, of eye-consciousness, the ear, etc.” 


1 §. ii. 140. 


2. Dhatu Sutta.—On the diversity in dhatu—e.g., object-dhdtu, sound 
dhatu, odour-dhatu, etc.? 
1 S. ii. 143. 


3. Dhātu Sutta.—Taught to Rahula, All dhdtus are fleeting.’ 
1 S. ii. 248. 


4. Dhātu Sutta.—Preached at Sāvatthi.! Same as No. 3. 
1 S. iii. 227. 


5. Dhatu Sutta.—The appearing of the dhdtus is the appearing of decay 
and death. Their cessation is also simultaneous.’ 


1 §. ili, 231. 


6. Dhatu Sutta.—Desire and lust after the dhdtus is a corruption of the 


heart.’ 
1 S, iii. 234. 


7. Dhatu Sutta.—The three principles (dhdtu) of kāma, vyāpāda and 
vihimsd, and how to get rid of them.” 


1 A, iii, 447, 


Dhatukathé.— One of the seven books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It 
seems to have been designed as a supplement to the Dhammasahgani, and 
discusses, chiefly, the mental characteristics found in converted and earnest 
persons. It is divided into fourteen sections and possesses a Commentary 


by Buddhaghosa.* 
1 Published by the P.T.S. 
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The Sarvastvadins call the Dhatukatha the Dhaitukayapada. There 
seems to have existed in Ceylon another work called the Mahadhatukatha, 
claimed by the Vitandavadins as an Abhidhamma-work, but rejected by 


the orthodox as uncanonical.” 
2 DhSA. 4. 


Dhatukathayojana.—A Pali work by Saradassi of Pagan.’ 
1 Bode: op. cit., 67. 


1. Dhatupiijaka.—An arahant thera. In the past he obtained a relic 
of Siddhattha Buddha, which he honoured for five years.’ 
1 Ap. i. 224. 


2. Dhātupūjaka Thera.—An arahant. When Siddhattha Buddha died 
he summoned his relations and paid obeisance to the Buddha’s relics.” 
He is probably identical with Uttara Thera.” 
1 Ap. ii. 425. 2 ThagA. i. 284. 


Dhatubhajaniyakatha.—The last chapter of the Buddhavamsa, It 
contains details of the distribution of the relics of Gotama Buddha.’ The 
Commentary makes no comments on this. 


1 Bu. xxviii. 
Dhatumafijiisa.—See Kaceayanadhatumafijusa. 
Dhatuvamsa.—See Lalatadhatuvamsa. 


Dhatuvibhanga Sutta.—Preached to Pukkusati, whom the Buddha met 
at the house of Bhaggava the potter. It deals with the six elements of 
earth, water, fire, air, space and consciousness. 

Pukkusati recognised the Buddha by his preaching and, at the end of 
the sermon, wished to be ordained. The Buddha asked him to fetch 
a bowl and robe. On his way to fetch these, Pukkusati was killed by a 
mad cow.’ 

This sutta forms the suttanta counterpart of the Vibhanga. 

1 M. iii. 248 ff. 


1. Dhatusena.—A householder of Nandivapigama, father of Dathanama.°* 


1 Cv. xxxviii. 14, 


2. Dhatusena.—King of Ceylon (460-78 a.c.). He was the son of 
Dathanama and brother of Silatissabodhi. He seems to have had another 
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brother, Kumarasena (q.v.). Dhatusena belonged to the Moriyavamsa. 
He became a monk under his uncle, the incumbent of Dighasandasena- 
pati-parivena, and remained with him till preparations for his campaign 
were made. Then he returned to the lay life, killed the Pandyan, Tiritara, 
then reigning at Anuradhapura, and became king. His chief work was the 
construction of the Kalavapi, which he carried out by damming the Gopa- 
nadi. He built eighteen viharas and eighteen tanks. He showed great 
favour to the monks and did many works of piety. The Ambatthala- 
vihara he gave to the Dhammarucikas. 

He had two sons—Moggallana and Kassapa. Kassapa rebelled against 
his father at the instigation of his brother-in-law—who had been punished 
for ill-treating the king’s daughter—and seized Dhatusena in the hope of 
securing his treasure. The king asked to be taken to Kalavapi, saw the 
Thera who had been his teacher, and announced that his whole treasure was 
the Kalavapi. Kassapa then had him buried alive. 

Among Dhatusena’s gifts is mentioned that of one thousand gold pieces 
spent by him for an interpretation (?) of the Dipavamsa (dipetum Dipa- 
vamsam).> 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 14 f., 30 ff. 


3. Dhatusena,—A vihara. See Uttaradhatusena, 


Dhatusenapabbata.—A vihara built by Mahasena and restored by 
Dhatusena, in the west of Ceylon.’ 


1 Mhv. xxxvii. 42; Cv. xxxviii. 47. 


1. Dhanafijani (v.l. Dhanafijani)—A brahmin of Tandulapaladvara 
in Rajagaha, He was a minister of the king and oppressed the people in 
order to get rich. Sariputta, hearing of his fall from the ways of earnest- 
ness—after the death of his first pious wife and his marriage to another— 
visited Dhanafijani and pointed out to him that if he departed from equity 
and righteousness he could not hope to be excused on the plea that his fall 
was due to force of circumstances. Dhanafijani profited by the discourse, 
and later, when he was ill, he sent word to Sariputta, told him of his dire 
illness, and expressed his wish to be born in one of the Brahma-worlds. 
Sariputta taught how union with Brahma could be attained. Soon after, 
Dhanafijani died, and the Buddha said that he was born in one of the lower 


Brahma-worlds.’ 
1M. ii. 184 ff. 
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2. Dhanafijani.—A brahminee, probably of Rajagaha. She was married 
to a brahmin of the Bharadvaja-gotta. One day, while serving her 
husband’s dinner, she sang the praises of the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Order. The brahmin, very annoyed, threatens to go to the Buddha and 
abuse him. His wife encourages him to go. He goes, has a discussion 
with the Buddha, and is converted. Later, he joins the Order and, in due 
course, becomes an arahant.? 

Buddhaghosa? says the brahminee was a sotapanna and that she would 
constantly sing the praises of the Buddha while engaged in her duties 
and that the brahmin closed his ears to it. One day he invited a large 
number of his friends to a banquet, and, on the eve of the great day, asked 
her to promise not to offend his brahmin friends by her udana. She 
refused to give any such promise, even when he threatened to cut her with 
a dagger. She declared herself ready to suffer, and sang five hundred 
verses on her theme. The brahmin surrendered. While waiting on the 
guests, her impulse became too great for her, and, laying down bowl and 
spoon, she started repeating her song of praise. The scandalised guests 
hurried away, spitting out the food, defiled by the presence of a heretic, 
and her husband scolded her for the spoiled feast. She may be the woman 
who was responsible for the visit of Sahgarava (q.v.) to the Buddha. The 
latter is, however, stated to have lived in Candalakappa.° 

1 S. i. 159 f. 2 SA. i. 175 ff. 3 M. ii. 209. 


3. Dhānañjāni.—Buddhaghosa* says that this was the name of a 
brahmin clan of great pride of birth, claiming descent from the head of 
Brahma, whereas the other brahmins were born from his mouth. 

1 SA. i. 175. 


1. Danafijani Sutta.—Records the story of Dhanafijani of Tandula- 


paladvara’ (q.v.). 
1 S. ii. 184 ff. 


2. Dhānañjāni Sutta.—Records the story of how Bharadvaja, husband 
of the brahminee Dhanafijani (q¢.v.), became an arahant.” 
1 S. i. 159 ff. 


Dharanighara.—A building in Pulatthipura erected by Parakkama- 
bahu I. for the recital of incantations by brahmins.* 


1 Cv. Ixxiii. 71. 


Dhitaro Sutta.— When Mara retires discomfited in his struggle with the 
Buddha, his daughters, Tanha, Arati and Raga, undertake to seduce the 
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Buddha. They appear before him in various forms and guises, but all 
their attempts are in vain, and they report their failure to Mara.’ See 
also Palobhana Sutta. 

1 S.i. 124 f. The sutta is referred to as Kumaripafiha at A. v. 46; cp. DhA. i. 202. 


1. Dhita Sutta.—Pasenadi visits the Buddha and grumbles because 
Mallika has given birth to a daughter. The Buddha points out to him that 
a woman may prove a better offspring than a male.* 

1 S. i. 86. 


2. Dhita Sutta.—Incalculable is samsdara, and it is impossible to find one 
who, in his wanderings, has not lost a daughter.’ 
1 §. ii. 190. 


Dhira.—Two Theris of this name are mentioned, both belonging to the 
Sakyans of Kapilavatthu. They were members of the Bodhisatta’s court, 
at the time when he became the Buddha. They left home with Pajapati 
Gotami, entered the Order and became arahants.* 


1 Thig. 6, 7; ThigA. 12. 


Dhuva Sutta.—The Buddha teaches stability and the path leading 


thereto.’ 
1 §. iv. 370. 


Dhipadayaka Thera.—An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he burnt 
incense in the cell of Siddhattha Buddha.* 
1 Ap. i. 78. 


Dhimakdari.—A brahmin goatherd. For his story see the Dhtimakari 
Jātaka. Heis identified with Pasenadi, king of Kosala." Cp. Vasettha. 
1 J. iii. 402. 


Dhimakari Jataka.—See Dhanafijaya Jataka. 


Dhiimaketu.—Thirteen kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
all previous births of Tivantipupphiya.* 
1 Ap. i. 196. 


Dhimarakkha.—A mountain in Ceylon, not far from Kaechakatittha, 
no the right bank of the Mahavalukanadi. There Pandukabhaya defeated 
his uncles and occupied their fortified camp for two years. The mountain 
was the abode of yakkhas, and it was here that Pandukabhaya captured 
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the yakkhini Cetiya, near the pond Tumbariyahgana in the vicinity of the 
mountain.” King Mahanama built a vihara there.” 

According to the Mahavamsa Tika,* the mountain was also called Udu- 
mabarapabbata (or -giri). There seems* to have lived at Udumbaragiri 
a fraternity of forest-dwelling monks who produced from among their 
number several scholars of great repute and monks of great piety—e.g., 
Kassapa and Medhankara. 

The mountain is identified’ with the present ‘ Gunners’ Quoin ” on the 
right bank of the Mahavaliganga. 


1 Mhv. x. 46, 53, 58 fff. 4 See P.L.C., s.v. Udumbaragiri. 
2 Cv. xxxvii. 213. 5 Ep. Zey. ii. 194 ff. 
3 p. 289. 


Dhūümaroruva.—A Niraya. The eyes of beings born there are put out 
with fierce smoke.’ 
1 SNA. ii. 480; J. v. 271. 


Dhumasikha.—Mentioned wuth Apalala, Ciilodara, Mahodara, Aggi- 
sikha and Dhanapala, as a beast tamed by the Buddha and converted to 
the faith.’ 

1 Sp. i. 120. 


Dhotaka.—One of Bavari’s disciples; he was among those who visited 
the Buddha at Bavari’s request.’ The questions he asked of the Buddha 
on this occasion, and the answers given, are found in the Dhotakamanava- 
puccha,” 

He became an arahant. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a brahmin teacher named 
Chalanga, with a large following, and he built a bridge over the Bhagirathi 
for the Buddha and his monks to cross in comfort.° 

1 SN. p. 194. 


2 Ibid., p. 204 f.; explained at SNA (ii. 592 f.) and also CNid. (19 ff.). 
3 Ap. ii. 343 ff. 


Dhotodana.—Son of Sihahanu and brother of Suddhodana.’ In the 
Tibetan books” he is called Dhonodana, and is said to have been the father 
of Mahānāma and Anuruddha. 


1 Mhv. ii. 20; SNA. ii. 357. ? Rockhill: p. 13. 


Dhonasakha Jataka (No. 353).—Once a prince of Benares, named 
Brahmadatta, learned the arts from the Bodhisatta, then a teacher at 
Takkasila. The teacher (Paradsariya), having observed his character, 
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warned him against harshness and counselled him to be gentle. In due 
course, Brahmadatta became king, and on the advice of his chaplain, 
Pingiya, went out at the head of a large army and captured alive one 
thousand kings. He could not, however, take Takkasilaé, and Pingiya 
suggested that a sacrifice be offered, to take the form of blinding the 
captive kings and letting their blood flow round the rampart. This was 
done; but when Brahmadatta went to bathe, a yakkha tore out his right 
eye, and, as he lay down, a sharp-pointed bone, dropped by a vulture, 
blinded his left eye. He died in agony and was born in hell. 

The story was related in reference to Bodhirajakumara (q.v.) who blinded 
Kokanada, the architect of his palace, lest he should build another as grand. 

Bodhi is identified with Brahmadatta and Devadatta with Pingiya.* 


1 J. iii. 157, 161. 


Dhovana Sutta.—On the difference between the purification (dhovana) 
practised by people of the southern countries and that practised by the 
Ariyans.* 

The Commentary’ explains that in the south people do not burn their 
dead, but bury them. When the corpse has decayed, they remove the 
bones, wash them, arrange them in due order, and, on feast days, offer 
to them flowers and incense and lamentations. 


1 A. v. 216 f. 2 AA. ii. 858. 
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